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f,  PREFACE 

Feedt  and  Feeding,  first  paUished  In  Mbm1i»  1898,  was  leedTed  with 
iaunediate  and  widespread  favor  by  practical  stoekmen,  as  well  as  by  the 
irrofesBon  and  students  of  animal  husbandry  in  our  agricultural  colleges 

and  secondary  schools.  The  plan  of  the  book  had  been  laid  along  original 
lines,  and  neither  time,  labor,  nor  expense  was  spared  in  its  preparation. 
In  1910,  after  nine  editions  had  come  from  the  press,  the  book  was  entirely 
rewritten  and  improved  in  many  ways.  During  the  lapse  of  time  since 
that  date,  the  accumulation  of  new  and  important  matter,  both  scientific 
and  practical,  has  made  another  revision  desirable.  Accordingly,  more 
ftsB  two  years  ago,  the  preparation  of  this,  the  second  revision,  was  he- 
gan.  Professor  F.  B.  Morrison,  who  had  so  ably  aaslBted  with  every  page 
of  the  first  revision,  becoming  joint  author  herein  with  the  original  author. 

With  a  oorpa  of  trained  assistants  he  has  devoted  mneh  time  during  the 
past  two  years  to  the  preparation  of  this  second  revision.  Previous  to 
and  during  its  writing  be  has  visited  numerous  stock  farms  and  ranches 
as  well  as  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  of  many  states, 
so  that  now  the  combined  observations  and  studies  of  the  joint  authors, 
along  the  lines  of  both  theoretical  and  practical  animal  husbandry,  cover 
quite  intimately  every  state  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  parts  of  Canada  and 
the  Old  World. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  authors  to  give  in  Feeds  and  Feeding  an 
vnhiased  and  condensed  presentation  of  the  most  inqportant  findings  of 
the  investigators  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  in  the  seaenee  of  animal 
nutrition,  together  with  the  most  important  results  of  the  vast  number  of       '  * 

feeding  trials  which  have  been  conducted  at  the  experiment  stations  in 
the  United  States  and  other  countries,  the  whole  being  rounded  out  by 
the  practical  experiences  of  many  of  the  leading  stockmen  of  America. 
In  a  large  number  of  instances,  as  the  text  shows,  the  data  and  results 
of  important  investigations,  completed  so  recently  at  the  experiment  sta- 
tions as  not  yet  to  be  in  print,  have  been  forwarded  to  the  authors  by 
those  who  were  conducting  them,  in  order  that  the  findings  might  be  sum- 
marized in  this  revision. 

Li  Part  I  the  fundamental  principles  of  animal  nutrition  are  first 
briefly  presented,  including  the  most  recent  discoveries  of  the  biological 
ebcmkta.  The  various  feeding  etandards  for  the  different  classes  of  farm 
uunals  are  then  fnllj  diseussed,  and  there  is  presented  a  new  series  of 
ftandards — ^"The  Modified  Wolff-Lfehmann  Standards,''  formulated  by 
the  authors, — ^which  are  based  upon  the  recent  findings  of  the  scientists  in 
this  and  other  countries.  To  point  out  some  of  the  economic  principles 
^hich  should  be  considered  in  the  feeding  of  live  stock,  an  entirely  new 
chapter — ''Economy  in  Feeding  Live  Stock" — ^has  been  added. 
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In  Part  II  the  many  new  feeding  stuffs  are  given  full  consideration 
along  with  the  old.  Especial  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  importance  of 
eombiniDg  the  lesnme  roughages  with  com  and  the  other  eereale  lor  the 
eeonomical  feeding  of  farm  animalii,  and  npon  the  great  value  of  silage 
for  the  various  elasws  of  live  stock.  Finally  the  vital  relation  of  animal 
husbandry  to  the  economical  maintenance  of  soil  fertility,  thru  the  return 
to  the  soil  of  the  manurial  residue  of  feeding  stuffs,  is  emphasized. 

In  Part  III  there  are  presented  the  most  important  findings  obtained 
by  the  experiment  stations,  to  date,  on  the  value  of  the  many  different 
feeding  stuffs  for  each  class  of  live  stock,  and  on  the  effect  of  various 
methods  of  preparing  feed,  systems  of  feeding  and  caring  for  stock,  etc. 
Rather  than  simply  giving  the  results  of  single  typical  trials  on  the 
various  subjects,  in  most  cases  the  data  for  all  the  similar  trials  on  a 
given  subject  have  been  carefully  compiled  and  averaged  together.  The 
feeder  is  thus  given  more  trustworthy  information  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  different  feeding  stufb. 

Feed9  and  Feedmg  contains  about  one-third  more  matter  than  the 
former  revision,  due  not  only  to  the  addition  of  85  pages,  but  also  to  a 
larger  type  page,  a  change  of  type,  and  other  devices  for  saving  spaoe. 
This  expansion  has  been  made  chiefly  in  Parts  II  and  III,  so  that  teachers, 
students,  and  farmers  in  any  section  of  the  country  may  find  in  this 
volume  information  regarding  all  the  feeds  of  any  importance  in  that 
district. 

The  sincere  thanks  of  the  authors  are  hereby  extended  to  the  hundreds 
of  friends  who  by  suggestions  and  reports  of  experiments  and  experiences 
have  furnished  invaluable  assistance  in  innumerable  ways — only  by  such 
hdp  so  generously  given  has  the  making  of  this  book  been  possible. 
Acknowledgment  is  due  Professor  E.  V.  MeCollum  of  the  Umversity  of 
Wisconsin  for  valuable  suggestions  in  the  revision  of  the  first  six  chapters 
of  the  book;  to  Messrs.  F.  R.  Jones,  G.  Bohstedt,  A.  J.  Dexter,  and  J.  G. 
Poynton,  and  ^fiss  Vivian  Elver  for  help  in  compiling  data;  and  especi- 
ally to  Mrs.  Elsie  Bui  lard-Morrison  for  invaluable  assirtance  thmout  the 
entire  work  of  revision. 

W.  A.  Hbnbt. 

Madison,  Wisoonsm. 
October,  1916 


PREFACE  TO  SIXTEENTH  EDITION 

The  favor  with  which  the  second  revision  of  Feeds  and  Feeding  was 
received  has  exhausted  the  fifteenth  edition  in  only  four  months  iiaoe 
its  publication.  This,  the  sixteenth  edition,  is  tiierefore  brought  fortti 
with  hut  minor  changes. 

""^i!^' ^**5??f*"'  W.  A.  Henry. 

Mmmry,  m«  Morrison. 
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INFORMATION  TO  THE  READER 

When  seeking  information  on  any  subject  presented  in  this  book,  the 
reader  should  first  consult  the  copious  index,  the  figures  of  which  refer 
to  the  page  on  which  the  topic  is  presented.  Additional  information  bear- 
ing on  the  subject  given  at  other  places  may  be  found  by  following  up  the 
numerous  references  set  in  black-face  figures  in  parentheses,  occurring  in 
the  body  of  the  text.  These  figures  refer  to  the  numbered  black-face  side- 
heads,  and  not  to  the  pages. 
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lilVB  STOCK  AND  PROFITABLE  FABMINO 

The  animals  of  tlie  farm  should  be  regarded  as  living  factories  that  are 
continuously  converting  their  feed  into  products  useful  to  man.  A  fact 
of  great  economic  importance  is  that  a  large  part  of  the  food  they  con- 
sume is  of  such  character  that  humans  can  not  directly  utilize  it  them- 
selves. Among  the  products  yielded  by  the  farm  animals  are  not  only 
artieles  of  human  diet,  such  as  meat,  oulk,  and  eggs,  but  also  such 
niateiub  as  wool,  mohair,  and  hides,  which  are  needed  f6r  clothing  and 
other  pnrpoaea.  Another  product  of  greater  aggregate  money  valne  than 
aqr  one  of  theae  is  the  work  perfbrmed  by  hoiaei  and  other  draft  animals. 
Altogether,  the  farm  animals  of  the  United  Statea  yield  each  year 
produeta  worth  over  $5,000,000,000,  a  sum  nearly  as  great  as  the  value  of 
all  the  crops  annually  harvested  on  our  farms. 

As  the  population  of  our  country  becomes  more  dense,  most  naturally 
and  proj>('rly  a  smaller  portion  of  the  crops  raised  will  be  fed  to  animals 
and  a  larger  i)art  consumed  directly  by  humans.  This  change  must  come 
with  the  increased  demand  for  human  food,  since  even  high -producing 
animals  are  able  to  convert  only  a  part  of  the  feed  they  eat  into  food  for 
our  eonsnmptbn.  Aoeordingly,  with  our  increasing  population,  we 
•hoold  expect  the  cenana  atatiaticB  to  show  that  the  number  of  animala 
on  onr  farms  was  falling  in  some  small  degree  to  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
crease in  people.  The  actual  decrease  in  farm  animals  compared  with 
population  is,  however,  surprising.  While  the  population  of  the  United 
States  increased  21  per  ct.  during  the  decade  1900  to  1910,  the  number  of 
cattle  and  sheep  decreased,  and  the  number  of  swine  increased  but 
slightly.  This  indicates  that  if  animal  products  are  to  hold  their  present 
important  plaee  in  the  diet  of  our  people,  American  farmers  must  more 
thoroly  appreciate  the  basic  advantages  of  stock  farming  and  better 
understand  the  principles  and  methods  which  are  essential  to  its  success. 

1.  Uva-atoek  faming  and  toU  fertility^Lnred  by  the  high  prices 
iduch  have  ruled  for  grain  and  other  crops  in  recent  years,  many  f armem 
aU  over  the  oonntty  have  sold  their  crops  for  cash,  ralher  than  following 
the  wiser  plan  of  marketing  a  portion  thru  the  feeding  of  live  stock,  and 
^reby  maintaining  a  balanced  agriculture.  Seldom  have  they  realised 
that  with  every  ton  of  grain  thus  sold  they  are  removing  from  their  farms 
$7  to  $8  worth  of  fertility.  The  loss  thru  such  mining  of  the  soil  is  grad- 
ual, but  in  a  comparatively  few  years  there  will  result  none  the  less  surely 
worn-out  fields,  lacking  in  plant  food  and  humus,  which  must  ever  after- 
v&rds  be  fed  with  fertilizers  to  secure  fair  crops.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
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a  part  of  the  crops  are  fed  to  live  stock  and  proper  care  taken  of  the 
resulting  manure^  most  of  the  fertility  may  be  retained  on  the  farm,  and 
the  need  of  commercial  fertilizers  long  delayed.  Under  intensive  stock 
fkrming,  where  more  or  less  milling  by-products  rich  in  fertilizing  con- 
stituents are  usually  purchased  and  led  on  the  farm,  the  land  will  even 
become  richer  and  more  productive  year  by  year,  with  but  litUe  need  for 
commercial  fertilizers. 

When  the  great  South  comes  into  its  own,  cattle  raising  will  balance 
cotton  raising.  Neither  the  cotton  lint  nor  the  oil  obtained  from  the  seed, 
which  is  a  valuable  human  food,  takes  an  appreciable  amount  of  fertility 
from  the  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  cottonseed  meal  is  the  highest  in  fer- 
tilizing value  of  all  common  plant  products.  Fortunately,  it  is  at  the 
same  time  the  highest  in  feeding  value  for  cattle  of  all  our  commonly 
available  feeding  stufliB.  Therefore,  by  feeding  the  meal  resulting  from 
his  cotton  crop  to  live  stock  the  southern  ftoner  may  bring  back  to  his 
fields  most  of  the  fertility  drawn  out  by  the  cotton  plants  in  their  growth. 
Thus  he  may  reap  a  double  profit. 

2.  Consumption  of  feed  otherwise  wasted. — In  exclusive  grain  farming 
there  is  no  successful  way  of  utilizing  the  large  amount  of  roughage,  such 
as  straw  and  corn  stover,  which  results  as  a  by-product  in  the  growing  of 
the  cash  crops.  Such  materials  are  merely  in  the  way  and  are  disposed 
of  in  the  easiest  manner,  often  by  burning,  without  regard  for  the  loss  of 
vegetable  matter,  so  much  needed  by  the  soiL  In  a  well-planned  system 
of  stock  husbandry  all  these  materials  are  utilized  for  feed  or  bedding. 
Much  forage  which  can  not  be  consumed  by  humans  and  would  otherwise 
be  wasted  is  thus  refined  thru  the  agency  of  animals  and  oonverted  into 
a  form  suitable  for  the  nourishment  of  man,  while  a  large  part  of  the 
organic  matter  is  returned  to  the  fields  in  the  resulting  manure.  Im- 
mense amounts  of  by-products  result  from  the  manufacture  of  the  cereals 
and  other  seeds  into  flour,  breakfast  foods,  vegetable  oils,  etc.  While 
unsuited  for  humans,  some  of  these  by-products  are  among  our  most 
valued  feeds  for  stock.  As  the  density  of  population  increases  and  the 
prices  of  foodstuffs  advance,  the  feed  supplied  our  farm  animals  must  to 
an  ever  increasing  extent  consist  of  substances  resulting  secondarily  from 
the  making  of  human  food,  whether  they  be  coarse  roughages  or  milling 
by-products. 

8.  ITtilisatton  ef  land  uniuited  for  tillage* — In  some  sections  of  our 

country  much  of  the  land  is  so  rough  or  stony  that  it  can  not  be  cropped 
economically.  Here  cattle  will  gather  the  grass  on  the  smoother  stretches 
and  sheep  will  search  out  the  herbage  on  the  more  inaccessible,  rocky- 
slopes.  Over  great  areas  of  the  West  there  is  too  little  rainfall  to  warrant 
even  dry  farming,  and  irrigation  will  never  be  possible,  either  because  of 
lack  of  water  or  the  roughness  of  the  land.  Yet  stock  will  thrive  on  the 
scanty  but  highly  nutritious  grasses  and  other  forage.  Thru  well- 
planned  systems  of  grazing,  with  additional  feed  in  time  of  winter  storm 
or  parching  drought,  the  western  ranges  should,  at  no  far  distant  date. 
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eany  even  more  stock  than  they  did  before  large  areas  were  broken  up 
mto  farma.  In  the  cut-over  districts  of  our  country  large  areas  of  land 
may  be  profitab^  graced  by  live  stock  before  they  are  finally  brought 

imder  tillag:c. 

4.  Distribution  of  labor. — Under  exclusive  grain  farming  the  chief  de- 
mand for  lalwr  is  confined  to  the  periods  of  preparing  the  land,  planting 
the  crops,  harvesting,  and  later  marketing  the  products.  During  the  rush 
seasons  labor  is  high-priced,  and  often  hard  to  secure  at  any  cost.  On  the 
other  hand,  live-stock  farming  offers  employment  thmout  the  entire  year. 
Winter,  wlien  little  other  farm  work  can  be  done,  is  the  very  season  whan 
turn  animals  require  the  most  eare  and  attention,  for  they  are  then 
aroally  housed  instead  of  at  pasture.  Because  the  live-stock  farmer  can 
thus  offer  steady  employment  he  is  usually  able  to  secure  men  who  are 
both  more  efficient  and  more  reliable  than  he  would  otherwise  be  able 
to  obtain. 

5.  Intelligent  and  progressive  agriculture. — The  whole  world  over,  the 
most  enlightened  and  progressive  agricultural  districts  are  found  where 
live  stock  provides  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  income.  This  is  due  to 
several  reasons:  The  live-stock  farmer  can  not  live  from  hand  to  mouth, 
but  must  providently  lay  in  a  store  of  feed  for  his  animals  thruout  the 
winter  months.  This  same  eare  and  fbresight  is  then  carried  into  hia 
other  activities.  Under  some  systems  of  agriculture  the  retuma  from  the 
year's  crops  all  come  in  at  once,  which  makes  for  extravagance  and  idle- 
ness, with  resultant  poverty  until  another  crop  is  harvested.  On  the 
ether  hand,  under  most  systems  of  live-stock  fanning,  income  is  secured 
nveral  times  during  the  year. 

The  care  and  control  of  domestic  animals,  which  are  intelligent  yet 
submissive  to  his  will,  tends  to  develop  the  best  instincts  in  man  and  make 
him  kindly,  self-reliant,  and  trustworthy.  The  good  stockman  grows 
proud  of  his  sleek,  well-bred  animals  and  derives  a  satisfaction  therefrom 
not  measured  in  money.  With  pride  he  may  hand  down  to  his  sons  his 
r^utation  as  a  breeder.  He  is  also  able  to  leave  them  fertile  fields  which 
he  has  built  up  rather  than  robbed,  a  heritage  bequeathed  by  but  few 
grain  &nnenL 

t.  PkofltaUs  lira-stoek  farming. — In  the  early  days,  with  land  low  in 
price,  pasturage  abundant,  and  feed  and  labor  eheq^,  making  a  profit 

from  live-stock  fanning  was  comparatively  easy,  even  tho  one  possessed 
little  knowledge  of  the  principles  governing  the  feeding  and  care  of  stock. 
Conditions  have  now  changed.  The  great  western  prairies  no  longer 
offer  rich  fields  free  for  the  taking,  and  hence  thruout  the  country  fertile 
land  has  advanced  in  price.  No  less  marked  has  been  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  labor  and  of  feeding  stuffs.  But  the  price  of  live-stock  products 
has  also  advanced,  so  that  satisfactory  profits  may  still  be  realized  from 
Inm  f*i^wii*i«  Sowever,  present  conditions  call  for  a  more  intelligent 
tfpe  of  stock  farming  than  has  ruled  in  the  past  Good  profits  axe 
poHibIa  only  whan  all  tha  operations  are  planned  intelligently  and  with 
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good  judgment,  and  there  is  a  thoro  appreciation  of  the  requiremeiiits  of 
the  various  classes  of  animals  for  food  and  care. 

In  the  pioneer  days  of  our  country  the  feeds  commonly  used  for  live 
Stock  were  restricted  to  the  grains  and  forages  grown  on  the  farm. 
Knowledge  of  the  value  of  llieie  fann-giown  produete  is  not  now  guiBeient 
for  intelligent  feeding.  The  problem  w  complicated  by  the  host  of  l^- 
prodnets  malting  from  the  mannfaetnre  of  articles  of  human  fctod  wfaidi 
are  offered  on  the  markets  as  feeding-staffs  for  stock.  Many  of  these  are 
valuable  and  economical  supplements  to  the  feeds  raised  on  the  farm. 
However,  such  products  vary  considerably  in  price  and  even  more 
markedly  in  nutritive  value.  Most  economical  feeding  is  therefore 
possible  only  when  the  relative  value  of  these  different  products  com- 
pared with  each  other  and  with  the  farm-grown  crops  is  clearly  under- 
stood. In  seeking  a  knowledge  of  feeds  and  of  feeding  we  must  first 
consider  the  plant  substances  which  provide  the  nourishment  for  farm 
animals  and  study  the  manner  in  which  these  compounds  are  built  up  in 
the  living  plant  Next  we  shoold  learn  bow  the  food  consnmed  by 
animals  is  digested  and  utilized  within  the  body  for  the  prodaetion  of 
meat,  milk,  work,  or  wool,  and  should  also  study  the  requirements  of  each 
class  of  i^w^taala  for  food,  water,  shelter,  and  exercise.  Only  then  are  we 
in  some  measure  in  a  position  to  understand  the  value  and  merits  lor 
each  of  the  farm  animals  of  the  many  different  feeds,  and  finally  to  con- 
sider the  principles  of  care  and  management,  the  constant  observance  of 
which  is  essential  to  the  highest  success  in  animal  husbandly. 
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PLANT  GROWTH  AND  ANIMAL  NUTRITION 


CHAPTER  I 

THB  PLANT;  HOW  IT  GROWS  AND  ELABORATES  FOOD 

FOR  ANDiAIiS 

I.  Plant  Growth 

Aside  from  air,  water,  and  salt,  plants  either  directly  or  indirectly 
tnpply  all  food  for  animals.  It  is  therefore  proper  in  hoprinning  these 
studies  to  consider  briefly  how  plants  grow  and  elaborate  tliis  food. 

7.  The  food  of  plants. — Of  the  80  or  more  elements  known  to  tlie  chem- 
ist, only  14  are  commonly  present  in  plants,  viz.:  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  sulfur,  phosphorus,  potassium,  calcium,  magnesium, 
iron,  sodium,  silicon,  chlorin,  and  manganese.  Iodine  also  is  present  in 
tome  plants.  With  the  limited  ezeeptions  noted  further  on,  plants  can- 
not make  use  of  the  elements,  as  such,  for  food,  but  are  nourished  and 
supported  by  water,  carbon  dioxid  (carbonic  acid  gas),  and  mineral  salts 
which  contain  the  elements  in  chemical  combination. 

Water  is  the  largest  single  component  of  plants,  that  not  held  in  chemi- 
cal combination  constituting  from  75  to  90  per  ct.  of  their  fresh  weight. 
The  plant  obtains  practically  all  its  water  from  the  soil  thru  its  roots, 
only  a  small  amount  being  taken  from  the  air  by  the  leaves.  Soil  water, 
absorbed  by  the  roots,  enters  the  cells  of  which  the  plant  is  composed  and 
passes  onward  and  upward  thru  the  stem,  moved  by  capillarity  and  sap 
currents,  eventually  reaching  every  portion  of  the  structure,  being  es- 
pedaUy  abundant  in  the  leaves  and  growing  parts.  Thruout  its  ezistenee 
the  plant  takes  great  quantities  of  water  fnnu  the  soil,  giving  most  of  it 
off  again  to  the  air  thru  its  leaves  and  other  green  parts.  For  every 
pound  of  dry  matter  which  plants  produce  they  take  from  the  soil  thru 
their  roots  from  200  to  500  lbs.  of  water  in  humid  climates,  and  as  high 
as  1,800  lbs.  in  arid  regions. 

Next  to  water,  carbon  dioxid  or  carbonic  acid  gas  is  the  great  food 
material  of  plants.  Ten  thousand  parts  of  air  contain  3  to  4  parts  by 
volume  of  carbon  dioxid,  and  about  28  tons  of  this  gas  rests  over  each 
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aero  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  supply  of  carbon  dioxid  is  never  ex- 
hausted from  the  air,  because  thru  the  decay  and  dissolution  of  plant 
and  animal  matter  it  is  being  constantly  returned  thereto.  On  the  under 
surface  of  plant  leaves  are  innumerable  minute  openings,  or  pores,  lead- 
ing inward  among  the  cells  of  the  leaf  structure.  The  air,  penetrating 
theie  pores,  supplies  carbon  dioxid,  whieh  is  abwrbed  into  the  cells  and 
thus  enters  the  plant  proper.  In  the  piodnetion  of  a  15-ton  eiop  of  green 
eom  over  5  tons  of  carbon  dioadd  are  required,  to  obtain  vfaieh  the  plants 
must  take  in  over  12,000  tons  of  air. 

Nitrogen  abounds  in  the  living,  growing  parts  of  plants.  Despite  the 
fact  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  air  is  nitrogen  gas,  w  ith  the  exception 
noted  farther  on  plants  cannot  take  it  up  as  such,  but  obtain  their  supply 
from  the  soil  by  means  of  their  roots,  either  in  the  form  of  nitrates  or  as 
ammonia,  chiefly  the  former. 

Plants  obtain  oxygen,  which  is  a  part  of  all  plant  compounds,  lai^ely 
from  water  and  carbon  dioxid,  and  not  from  the  free  oxygen  gas  of  the 
air.  Some  free  oxygen  is  necessary,  however,  for  the  growth  of  green 
plants. 

The  mineral  substances  required  by  plants  are  tsken  from  the  soil  thru 
the  roots.  They  may  be  grouped  as  follows : 


Sulfur,  in  small  amount,  is  a  component  of  plant  proteins.  Phos- 
phorus, likewise  in  small  amount,  is  present  in  the  life-holding  proto- 
plasmic protein  of  the  leaf  cells  and  also  abounds  in  the  protein  of  seeds. 
Potassium  is  necessary  in  the  formation  of  starch  and  sugar  by  plants. 

^lagnesium  is  an  essential  part  of  chlorophyll,  the  green  coloring  matter 
of  plants,  which  is  necessary  for  their  growth.  Calcium  is  vital  to  plants, 
tho  its  use  is  not  well  understood.  Sodium,  silicon,  chlorin,  and  man- 
ganese, tho  commonly  present,  are  regarded  by  some  authorities  as  not 
essential  to  plant  life. 

Free  oxygen  gas  is  absorbed  by  seeds  during  germination,  and  a  small 
amount  is  being  constantly  absorbed  by  the  leaves  and  fruits  of  plants. 
Bacteria  inhabiting  nodular  growths  on  the  roots  of  leguminous  plants, 
such  as  clover,  alfUfa,  and  peas,  tske  nitrogen  gas  fkom  fhe  air  and  pass 
it  on  in  combined  farm  to  the  host  plant,  thus  indirectly  supplying  this 
important  element.  "Wiik  these  exceptions,  the  elements,  as  sueh,  avs 
never  used  in  uncombined  form  by  plants,  but  serve  them  only  when  in 
chemical  combination. 

8.  Plant  builfUag^Living  matter  is  distinguished  from  aon-Uving 
matter  by  its  power  to  grow,  to  repair  its  own  waste,  and  to  leprodDoe 


Sulfates 
Phosphates 


potassium 
calcium 


Nitrates 
CSilorids 
Silicates 


-of - 


magnesium 
iron 


Carbonates 
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iML  In  plants  the  life  principle  is  most  in  evidence  in  the  transparent, 
viscons  protoplasm  found  within  the  plant  cells.  Because  of  inherent 
differences  in  the  protoplasm,  each  plant  possesses  an  individuality  and 
is  able  to  grow  and  reproduce  itself  after  its  own  manner. 

The  interior  of  the  plant  is  everywhere  bathed  with  juice  or  sap,  which 
is  the  great  fluid  medium  for  conveying  the  chemical  compounds, 
gathered  by  leaf  and  root,  to  the  place  where  they  are  formed  into  or- 
ganized plant  substances  or  building  materials  proper,  and,  later,  for 
transporting  the  materials  thus  formed  to  all  parts  where  needed.  By 
means  of  this  sap,  the  green-eolored  protoplasm  in  the  leaf  cells  is  sup- 
plied with  carbon  diozid  taken  from  the  air  by  the  leaves,  with  water, 
and  with  nitrates  and  other  soluble  mineral  salts  taken  by  the  roots  from 
tbesoiL 

In  some  mysterious  manner  chlorophyll,  the  sensitive  green  coloring 
matter  of  plants,  is  able,  under  the  intluence  of  light,  to  decompose  car- 
bon dioxid  and  water  and  rearrange  their  atoms  to  form  primary  plant 
compounds.  The  excess  of  oxygen  resulting  from  this  union  of  carbon 
dioxid  and  water  is  given  back  to  the  air  as  a  free  gas.  It  is  not  definitely 
known  whether  the  first  product  formed  is  starch,  sugar,  or  some  simpler 
compound.  From  the  compounds  first  formed  the  plant  builds  up  its 
more  complex  snbstanees,  some  of  which  contain  mineral  matter  taken 
from  the  soil  as  salts.  Sugar  and  starch  contain  much  energy  which  may 
be  set  free  as  heat  when  these  substances  are  burned  or  otherwise  broken 
Carbon  diozid  and  water,  on  the  other  hand,  have  little  internal 
energy,  and  so  on  bong  decomposed  do  not  liberate  heat.  Energy  must 
therefore  be  supplied  whenever  sugar  and  starch  are  formed  out  of  the 
elements  contained  in  these  two  energy-poor  substances.  This  energy, 
used  by  the  active  life-holding  protoplasm  in  building  carbon  dioxid  and 
water  into  energy-holding  su^ur  and  starcii,  comes  from  the  sun,  as  light. 

9.  The  carbohydratei. — Sugar  and  starch  are  the  great  common  elemen- 
tary stroetural  substances  of  plants.  With  the  related  products,  the 
eettuloses  and  pentosans,  they  constitute  the  major  portion  of  all  dry 
plant  substance.  They  are  grouped  under  the  term  carbohydrates,  mean- 
ing formed  of  carbon  and  the  elements  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the 
proportion  existing  in  water,  the  chemical  formula  for  which  is  HjO. 
The  molecular  composition  of  the  leading  carbohydrates  is  shown  in  the 
foUowing  formulae : 

Glucose        )  run 
Fruit  sugar  ][ 


Cane  sugar 
Malt  sugar 

Starch 
Cellulose 


C„H„0,, 


(C,H,oOJx 


Pentosan  (C,H,0,)x 
Pentose  C.H„0, 
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Ghemiits  hold  that  the  nudeeiilet  In  the  braeketed  gmapu  are  in  reality 
far  more  eomplez  than  the  fonniilae  indieate,  tiie  aetnal  nudeeiile  being 
many  mnltiplea  of  the  group  here  given.  The  formulae  not  braeketed  are 
held  to  ezpreiB  the  aetnal  atomic  eompoeition  of  the  molecule. 

All  sugars — cane  sugar,  glucose,  malt  sugar,  fruit  sugar,  etc.  —  are 
soluble  in  the  juiees  of  the  plant  and  constitute  the  common,  portable 
carbohydrate  building  material  of  plants,  capable,  by  diffusion  and  sap 
currents,  of  passing  to  all  parts  of  the  structure  as  needed.  Some  plants, 
the  beet  and  the  sugar  cane  for  example,  store  their  carbon  reserve  as 
sugar.  Starch,  however,  is  the  common  intermediate  carbohydrate  re- 
serve of  the  plant  world.  It  is  inaolable  in  the  juices  of  the  plant  and  so 
eannot  he  directly  transported  as  can  the  sugars.  Stareh  abounds  In 
most  seeds,  elosely  packed  about  the  germsy  as  in  the  kernels  of  ivheat, 
Indian  com,  ete.  Often  it  is  stored  in  the  underground  parts  of  planti, 
as  in  potato  tubers.  When  the  stareh  thus  stored  is  needed  in  other  parts 
of  the  plant,  it  is  changed  by  an  enzyme,  or  ferment,  called  diastase  (37), 
thni  the  adding  on  of  water,  to  malt  sugar,  which  is  soluble  and  can  be 
further  changed  to  glucose  by  the  adding  on  of  more  water.  The  sugars 
so  formed  can  then  be  passed  from  cell  to  cell  until  their  destination  is 
reached,  where  they  may  be  again  changed  to  starch,  pentosans,  or  cellu- 
lose, as  required. 

Plants  are  primarily  composed  of  minute  cells,  variously  grouped  and 
modified,  the  walls  of  these  eeUs  being  fbrmed  of  oelluloae,  a  carbohy- 
drate. CeUulose  is  the  great  insoluble  building  substance  of  ibe  vegetable 
world,  coDStitnting  aa  it  does  almost  the  whole  of  the  skeleton  or  frame- 
work of  plants.  As  before  shown,  cellulose  is  similar  to  starch  and  sugar 
in  general  composition  and  originates  from  them.  In  the  dense  wood  of 
trees  the  cell  walls  are  thick,  in  some  cases  nearly  filling  the  entire  cell. 
In  the  more  tender  twigs  and  leaves  they  are  less  dense,  while  in  the  still 
softer  portions,  such  as  fruits  and  seeds,  they  are  thin  and  delicate.  More 
or  less  mineral  matter  or  ash  is  built  into  the  cell  walls  of  plants,  being 
especially  abundant  in  the  bark  of  trees,  as  is  shown  by  the  residue  when 
such  material  is  burned. 

The  pewhses  and  pentosans  are  carbohydratea  with  6  atoms  of  carbon 
in  the  molecule^  in  place  of  6  as  in  the  sugars  and  starches.  The  pentoses 
correspond  to  sugars,  and  the  pentosans  to  starches  and  cellulose.  The 
pentosans,  which  are  usually  associated  with  cellulose  in  the  more  woody 
portions  of  the  plant,  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  nitrogen-free  ex- 
tract of  roughages  and  other  feeds  high  in  fiber.  For  example,  hay  from 
the  grasses  and  the  straw  of  the  cereal  grains  usually  contain  over  20 
per  ct.  of  pentosans,  and  wheat  bran  about  24  per  ct.,  while  corn  grain 
contains  less  than  6  per  ct. 

10.  Vegetable  fats  and  oils. — In  some  cases  the  plant  stores  carbon  in 
the  form  of  fat,  which  is  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  or  of  oil,  which 
is  liquid.  Such  storage  is  entirely  possible  since  fats  and  oils  are  formed 
from  the  same  dements  that  exist  in  the  earbohydrates.  In  vegetabis 
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fits  and  oils  the  moleenles  are  composed  of  a  larger  niuaber  of  atoms 
than  are  thoae  of  the  sagars,  and  the  proportion  of  carbon  is  greater,  as 
the  following  formulae  of  8  common  vegetable  oils  or  fats  show : 

Stearin  C„H„oO, 
Palmitin  CR^HpgO, 
Olein  C,,II,040« 

Vegetable  oils  and  fats  give  off  more  heat  on  burning  than  do  the  car- 
bohydrates, because  they  contain  relatively  more  carbon.  Oils  and  fats 
most  abound  in  the  seeds  of  plants  and  represent  carbon  energy  stored 
in  condensed  form.  When  seeds  containing  oil,  such  as  the  flax  seed, 
begin  to  grow,  the  oil  is  changed  over  into  products  which  nourish  the 
growing  plantlet  the  same  as  is  done  in  ordinary  seeds  by  the  sngar  which 
is  formed  from  the  stored  starch. 

IL  Wtrafenoas  oompouids^'We  hsve  learned  how  in  the  life-holding 
protopla<sm  of  the  green  parts  of  plants,  especially  their  leaves,  the 
carbohydrates  and  fats  are  formed  from  the  elements  of  carbon  dioxid 
and  water  by  the  energy  of  the  sun.  To  these  life  centers,  with  their 
green  coloring?  matter,  holding  sugar  and  starch,  the  sap  brings  nitrates 
and  other  mineral  salts  gathered  by  the  roots  from  the  soil.  Thru  the 
union  of  the  elements  of  the  nitrates  and  other  salts  with  those  of  the 
starches  and  sugars  there  is  formed  a  new  group  of  complex  compounds 
called  crude  proteins,  which,  in  addition  to  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  found  in  the  carbohydrates,  contain  nitrogen,  sulfur,  and  some- 
tnnes  phosphoms.  The  nitrogenons  compounds  are  the  most  complex  of 
all  plttot  sabstancea.  Osborne  of  the  Gonneetieat  Station  gives  the  fol* 
lowing  as  the  probable  molecnlar  composition  of  legumin,  a  protein  found 
in  the  aeed  of  the  field  pea,  and  hordein,  found  in  the  barley  grain: 

Legumin  Cti,H„„0„8N„,S, 
Hordein  C,t6H,«40,mN,„S« 

Because  of  their  great  variety  and  complexity,  the  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds are  the  most  difficult  of  all  plant  substances  ior  study  and  classi- 
fication. For  years  able  organic  chemists  have  been  attacking  the 
mtrieate  proUems  of  thdr  structure  and  composition  with  great  energy 
and  patience.  Although  their  work  has  greatly  advanced  our  knowledge, 
jet  UtUe  more  than  a  beginning  haa  been  made  in  setting  forth  the 
diflierences  in  the  comiMwition  of  the  various  nitrogenous  or  protein  com- 
pounds, and  in  pointing  out  their  relative  values  as  nutrients  for  animals. 
In  discussions  of  feeding  stuffs  and  the  nutrition  of  animals,  the  terms 
crude  protein,  protein,  and  amida  are  commonly  used  for  designating  the 
various  classes  of  nitrogenous  compounds. 

Crude  protein  is  the  term  employed  to  designate  all  the  nitrogenous 
compounds  of  the  plant.  The  chemist  finds  that  about  16  per  ct.  of  the 
plant  proteins  is  nitrogen.  Accordingly,  he  multiplies  the  nitrogen 
found  in  a  given  plant  substance  by  6.25  (10(M-16=d6.25)  and  calls  ihs 
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prodnet  ernde  protem.   Grade  piotem  embraces  2  gveat  groups  of 

nitrogenous  plant  compounds,  proteins  and  amids. 

The  amids  may  be  termed  the  building  stones  of  the  proteins,  for  from 
them  the  plant  constructs  the  more  highly  organized  proteins,  and  on 
decomposition  the  proteins  are  again  broken  down  into  these  more  simple 
bodies.  These  compounds  are  the  portable  building  compounds  of  the 
plant,  for  they  are  soluble  in  its  juices  and  hence  may  be  convej'ed 
wherever  needed  thruout  the  plant  structure.  Commonly  included  under 
the  general  term  amids  are  compounds  which  the  chemist  calls  amino 
cdds,  and  othexB  whieh  he  terms  true  mnidg.  In  this  work,  imleas  other- 
wise stated,  amids  will  be  used  to  denote  both  classes  of  sabstanoes. 

Proteim  are  the  more  highly  organised  forms  of  erade  protein.  They 
are  not  always  soluble  and  theroforo  in  many  cases  not  transportable  in 
the  juices  of  the  plant.  The  proteins  form  the  basis  of  the  living  pro- 
toplasm of  all  plants  and  animals,  and  so  are  essential  to  all  life. 

The  complexity  of  the  proteins  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  18  differ- 
ent amino  acids  have  already  been  identified,  which  may  enter  into  their 
composition.  Just  as  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  may  be  combined  into 
innumerable  words,  so  the  possibility  for  the  combination  of  the  amino 
acids  into  different  proteins  is  almost  limitless.  Thus  far  scores  of  differ- 
ent plant  and  animal  proteins  have  been  separated  and  examined  by  the 
chemists.  Some  of  these,  such  as  egg  albumin,  contain  all  the  known 
amino  adds,  while  others,  as  zein  of  com  and  gliadin  of  wheat,  lack  one 
or  more  of  them.  As  will  be  shown  later,  such  incomplete  proteins  may 
have  a  lower  value  for  animal  feeding  than  those  which  are  eon^lete  in 
their  composition. 

During  the  period  of  the  plant  *s  life  when  active  growth  is  taking 
place,  amids  are  constantly  being  formed  in  the  living  protoplasm  out  of 
the  nitrates  and  other  mineral  salts  and  the  elements  composing  sugar  or 
starch.  These  amids  are  continually  being  transported  to  needed  points 
and  there  changed  into  the  proteins,  and  as  a  consequence  do  not  usually 
accumulate  in  the  plant.  Just  as  starch  and  sugar  may  be  changed  one 
into  the  other  in  the  plant,  so  the  proteins  and  amids  may  be  changed  one 
into  the  other  as  plant  necessity  may  require.  When  gennination  starts 
in  a  seed,  an  enzyme,  or  ferment,  contained  therein  aets  upon  the  insolu- 
ble proteins  stored  in  and  about  the  germ  and  changes  them  to  soluble 
amids,  so  that  the  nitrogen  may  be  transported  to  the  newly  forming 
parts  of  the  plantlet.  When  corn  forage  is  placed  in  the  silo,  much  of 
the  protein  it  then  contains  is  changed  back  to  amids  thru  the  fermenta- 
tions which  occur. 

Very  little  crude  protein  is  found  in  the  older  woody  parts  of  plants, 
the  greater  portion  always  being  concentrated  at  the  point  of  growth; 
i.e.,  in  the  leaves,  seeds,  and  reproductive  parts.  The  germ  of  seeds  is 
largely  protein,  and  the  rich  nutritive  substances  in  the  grain  dose  about 
it  usually  hold  mudi  protein.  It  is  in  the  life-holding  protoplasm  in  the 
green  parts  of  plants,  principally  in  their  leaves,  that  all  the  inorganio 
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compounds  taken  tip  by  the  plant  from  air  and  soil  are  elaborated  into 
true  plant  substances  by  sun  power.  The  life  processes  of  the  plant  are 
maintained  and  all  changes  are  ^\Tought  thru  its  nitrogenous  or  protein 
compounds,  and  a  knowledge  of  such  fact  is  not  only  of  interest,  but  has 
many  practical  bearings  for  the  farmer  and  stockman. 

12.  Mineral  compoimds. — The  elaboration  of  food  materials  in  the  pro- 
toplasmic masses,  as  well  as  the  development  of  young  plants  from  the 
seed,  requires  the  preaenee  of  mineral  matter,  or  ash,  whioh  is  found  in 
mall  amount  emywhere  thmont  the  plant  The  leaves  contain  more 
ash  than  do  the  other  parts,  due  to  the  life  processes  within  the  leaf  cells 
and  the  constant  evaporation  of  water  from  their  surfaces  by  which  the 
ish  in  solution  is  left  behind.  The  ash  content  of  the  bark  of  trees  and 
rtems  of  plants  is  also  usually  high. 

13.  The  end  of  plant  effort. — If  we  study  the  life  histor>'  of  a  plant,  we 
observe  that  its  first  effort  is  toward  self-establishment  and  enlargement. 
At  this  time  all  the  elaborated  material,  as  fast  as  fornuMl,  is  transferred 
to  the  growing  parts  that  they  may  be  built  up  and  established.  As  the 
plant  approaches  maturity,  its  energies  are  changed  from  growth  to  re- 
prodiieti<m,  or  Uie  pcrpetnatlon  of  its  kind.  The  nutrients  in  the  juices, 
which  were  formerly  directed  to  the  growing  portions,  are  now  turned 
toward  the  reproductive  parts.  First  come  the  blossoms,  then  the  young 
enlarging  fruits.  Into  these  the  sugars,  amids,  and  mineral  substances, 
ill  elaborated  and  worked  over  by  the  plant  in  its  leaves,  are  poured  in  a 
steady  current.  The  wheat  plant  resulting  from  a  single  kernel  bears  a 
hundred  fruits  in  the  shape  of  seed  grains,  while  the  Indian  corn  plant 
may  produce  a  thousand-fold.  In  each  of  these  grains  is  a  miniature 
plant,  the  germ,  composed  largely  of  protein,  about  which  is  stored  a 
generous  supply  of  rich  nutriment — proteins,  starch,  sugar,  oil,  and 
luintral  matter — all  in  compact,  concentrated  form,  awaiting  the  time 
when  the  germ  shall  begin  life  on  its  own  account.  In  tiie  tuber  of  the 
potato  the  cells  are  packed  with  stavch,  while  in  the  beet  root  the  stored 
material  is  largely  in  the  form  of  cane  sugar.  Each  germ,  or  reproduc- 
tire  part,  is  surrounded  with  food  nutrients  stored  after  Nature's 
choicest  plan  to  aid  the  new  life  which  is  to  follow. 

14.  Plants  rapport  animal  lif e« — Nature  has  decreed  that  it  is  the  func- 
tion of  plants  to  build  inorganic  matter  taken  from  earth  and  air  into 
organic  compounds,  by  which  operation  the  sun  energy  employed  becomes 
latent  Thru  the  life  processes  the  various  plant  compounds  used  as  food 
by  animals  are,  after  more  or  less  change,  built  into  the  animal  body,  or 
are  broken  do^Mi  within  it  to  give  heat  and  energy.  In  this  change  and 
dissolution  the  sun  energy  which  became  latent  or  was  hidden  in  the 
growing  plant  k  again  revealed  in  all  the  manifestations  of  aoimal  life. 
In  tba  coal  burning  in  the  grate  we  observe  the  reappearance  of  the 
energy  of  the  sun  which  was  stored  in  the  planto  of  ages  ago.  In  the 
rtilks  and  ears  of  com  which  we  feed  our  cattle  we  are  fumiahing  energy 
leeeived  from  the  sun  and  rendered  latent  by  the  com  plant  during  the 
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previous  summer.  Thus  it  is  that  the  stockman,  when  supplying  plants 
and  seeds  to  the  animals  under  his  care,  observes  in  their  growing  bodies, 
warmed  by  internal  fires,  the  energy  of  the  sun  transmitted  by  the  plant 
to  the  aoimaL  To  the  plants  of  the  iaxm  the  stockman  tarns  for  the 
nonrishment  and  support  of  his  animals.  The  final  step  is  the  consump- 
tion of  the  flesh  or  milk  of  the  animals  man,  whereby  son  energy 
finally  becomes  human  energy.  A  general  knowledge  and  full  realization 
of  how  plants  live  and  grow  IS  therefore  not  only  of  interest,  but  also  may 
be  helpful  in  a  thousand  ways. 

11.  How  THE  Chemist  Groups  Pe^amt  Substances 

In  the  following  table,  taken  from  Appendix  Table  I,  the  composition 
of  a  few  common  feeding  stuffs  is  arranged  after  the  manner  adopted  by 
agricultural  chemists.  The  first  column  gives  the  name  of  the  feeding 
stuff,  followed  by  others  showing  the  average  per  cent  of  the  several 
nutrients  which  the  feed  contains.  Last  is  a  column  giving  the  number 
of  analyses  from  which  tiie  average  composition  was  computed. 


Chemical  composition  of  typical  feeding  stuffs,  from  Appendix  Table  I 


Feeding  stuff 

Inorganic  matter 

Crude 
protain 

Organic  matter 
CarbohydratM 

No.  of 

Wat«r 

F(b«r 



N<fne 
extract 

Firet. 

Paret. 

F«ret« 

Ftret. 

Flwet. 

ConcerUratea 

10.5 

1.5 

10.1 

2  0 

70.9 

5.0 

440 

Oats  

9.2 

3  5 

12.4 

10.9 

59.6 

4  4 

490 

Wheat  

10.2 

1 .9 

12.4 

2.2 

71.2 

2  1 

858 

10.1 

6.3 

16  0 

9.5 

.53.7 

4  4 

7,742 

9.2 

4.3 

22.6 

7.1 

23.2 

33.7 

50 

Linseed  meal,  cM. 

9.1 

6.4 

38.9 

8.4 

86.7 

7.6 

714 

Bou^iuigcs 

20.9 

45.0 

11.6 

4.0 

6.2 

2.5 

221 

Red  clover  hay  

12.9 

7.1 

12.8 

25.5 

38.7 

3.1 

76 

Oat  straw  

11  5 

5.4 

3.6 

36.3 

40.8 

2.4 

41 

Kentucky  bluegrasB, 

8.7 

14.8 

1.2 

green  

68.4 

2.8 

4.1 

32 

Ck>rn    silage,  lecent 

73.7 

1.7 

2.1 

6  3 

15.4 

OS 

121 

90  6 

1  0 

1  4 

OR 

6  1 

0  1 

38 

16.  Water. — To  determine  the  amount  of  water  in  a  fodder  the  chemist 
places  a  small  quantity  of  the  material,  finely  divided,  in  a  dish  and  as- 
certains its  weight.  It  is  then  dried  in  an  oven  at  a  temperature  of  212* 
P.  for  several  hours  and  again  weighed.  The  difference  between  the  first 
and  last  weights  represents  the  amount  of  water  in  the  sample.  Volatile 
compounds,  such  as  some  of  the  substances  \^hidi  give  various  plamta 
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their  characteristic  odors,  are  also  driven  off  by  this  heating,  but  the 
weight  of  such  compounds  is  generally  insignificant.  From  the  second 
column  of  the  table  we  iearu  that  even  such  "dry"  feeds  as  com,  oats, 
wheat,  and  wheat  bran  contain  9  lbs.  or  more  of  water  per  100  lbs.  of  the 
ftwdlng  fltnif.  Tiiiiothjr  and  clover  hay  contain  still  more  water,  and 
aueh  snecnlent  feeds  as  pasture  grass,  com  silage,  and  mangels  are 
largely  water. 

18.  AMhf  or  mineral  matter^ — ^The  chemist  next  bums  the  sample  and 
ascertains  the  weight  of  ash,  or  mineral  matter,  which  is  left.  From  the 
third  column  of  the  table  we  leara  that  100  lbs.  of  corn  or  wheat  con- 
tains less  than  2  lbs.  of  ash.  Oats,  with  their  strawy  hulls,  and  wheat 
bran,  consisting  of  the  outer  coats  of  the  wheat  grain,  carry  more  ash. 
The  hays  and  straws  are  higher  in  ash  than  such  grains  as  corn  or  wheat, 
due  to  the  accumulation  of  mineral  matter  in  the  leaves  during  growth, 
to  earthy  matter  washed  upon  the  growing  plants  by  rain,  and  to  dust 
settling  on  the  roughage  before  it  is  housed.  Sach  foreign  material  is  not 
really  plant  ash,  but  of  neeessify  is  reported  as  sach.  Owing  to  their 
hii^  water  content,  the  ash  in  100  lbs.  of  fresh  grass,  silage,  and  mangels 
is  low.  The  ash  and  water  of  plants  together  constitate  the  so-called 
inorganic  matter;  the  othei^omponents— cmde  protein,  carbohydrates, 
and  fat — are  termed  the  organic  matter. 

17.  Crude  protein. — The  process  of  determining  the  nitrogenous  con- 
stituents of  feeding  stuffs  is  too  complicated  for  presentation  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  nitrogen  content  is  found,  and  the  result  multi- 
plied by  6.25  to  give  the  crude  protein,  since  about  16  per  ct.  of  plant 
protein  is  nitrogen  (lOO-j-l 6=6.25).  From  the  table  we  leara  that  100 
lbs.  of  wheat  bran  contains  16.0  lbs.  of  crude  protein,  while  the  amount 
in  wheat  is  12.4  lbs.  and  in  dent  com  only  10.1  lbs.  per  100  lbs.  Bed 
dover  hay  contains  over  twice  as  much  crude  protein  as  timothy  hay. 

18.  liber. — ^The  woody  portion  of  a  feeding  stuff  is  determined  hy 
boiling  a  sample  thereof  successively  in  weak  add  and  alkali  and  wash- 
ing out  the  dissolved  matter.  That  which  remains  is  termed  fiber.  As 
is  shown  later  (48),  fiber,  which  consists  mostly  of  cellulose,  is  less  diges- 
tible and  hence  has  a  lower  nutritive  value  than  the  other  nutrients  of 
feeding  stuffs.  Corn  contains  but  2.0  and  wheat  only  2.2  per  ct.  of  fiber, 
while,  owing  to  the  woody  hulls,  oats  contain  10.9  per  ct.  ]Most  rough- 
ages, especially  the  straws,  are  much  higher  in  fiber  than  the  concentrates. 
Mangels  contain  but  0.8  per  ct.  fiber ;  were  they  dried  to  the  same  water 
content  as  oats  they  would  contain  only  7.7  per  et  fiber— less  than  oats. 

.  19.  Vat— A  sample  of  the  pulverized  dried  fodder  is  treated  with 
ether,  which  dissolves  the  fats,  waxes,  resins,  chlorophyll,  or  green  color- 
ing matter,  and  similar  subitanoes.  This,  called  ether  extract  in  works 
0n  plant  analysis,  is  for  convenience  termed  fat  in  this  work.  The  ether 
extract  of  seeds  is  nearly  all  tme  fat,  or  oil,  while  that  of  the  leaves  and 
stems  of  plants  contains  much  chlorophyll,  wax,  etc.  Corn  and  oats  carry 
more  fat  than  the  other  cereals.  Some  seeds,  such  as  flax  seed,  are  so 
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rich  in  oil  that  it  may  be  extracted  from  them  by  cruahing  andsubflequent 

pressure. 

20.  Nitrogen-free  extract. — The  nitrogen-free  extract,  expressed  in  the 
tables  in  this  book  as  N-free  extract,  embraces  the  substances  thut  are  ex- 
tracted from  the  dry  matter  of  plants  by  treatment  with  weak  acids  and 
alkalies  under  standard  oonditions,  less  the  emde  protein,  iaX,  and  ash. 
It  is  determined  by  difference  and  not  by  direct  analysis.  The  total  dry 
matter  in  a  feeding  stnif  minus  the  som  of  the  ash,  emde  protein,  fiber, 
and  fat,  equals  tito  nitrogen-free  extract.  It  embraces  the  sugars, 
starches,  pentoses,  non-nitrogenous  organic  acids,  etc.,  of  the  plant.  The 
nitrogen-free  extract  is  more  soluble  and  hence  more  digestible  than  the 
fiber,  and  thus  has  a  higher  nutritive  value.  (48)  Over  70  per  ct.  of  both 
corn  and  wheat  is  nitrogen-free  extract,  largely  starch.  The  roughages, 
carrying  much  woody  fiber,  contain  less  of  these  more  soluble  carbohy- 
drates than  the  concentrates. 

21.  Carbohydrates. — The  nitrogen-free  extract  and  fiber  together 
ooostttate  the  earbohydraiii. 

By  the  present  method  all  plant  sabstsnces  are  grouped  under  the 
terms  crude  protein,  fiber,  nitrogen-free  ertract,  and  fkt,  without  regard 
to  the  differences  in  composition  and  feeding  value  of  the  different  in- 
dividual proteins,  carbohydrates,  and  fats  which  make  up  these  classes. 
In  many  particulars  this  is  unsatisfactory.  In  time  chemists  will  work 
out  a  more  accurate,  tho  necessarily  more  complicated,  classification,  but 
at  present  for  the  great  majority  of  feeds  there  is  nothing  better  than 
what  is  here  given. 

22.  Roughages  and  concentrates. — In  discussing  feeding  stuffs  it  is 
desirable  to  differentiate  between  those  which  are  of  coarse,  bulky  nature 
and  others  which  are  more  oondensed  and  more  nutritious.  Accordingly, 
the  terms  ''concentrate"  and  "roughage"  employed  in  the  first  edition 
of  this  book  are  retained,  since  they  are  now  widely  recognised  end  used. 

Concentrates  are  feeding  stuffs  of  condensed  nature,  which  are  low  in 
fiber  and  hence  furnish  a  large  amount  of  digestible  matter.  Examples 
of  this  class  of  feeds  are  the  various  grains,  as  Indian  com,  wheat,  and 
oats,  and  milling  by-products  of  high  feeding  value,  as  wheat  bran,  lin- 
seed meal,  gluten  feed,  etc. 

Roughages  are  the  coarser  feeding  stuffs,  which  are  high  in  fiber  and 
supply  a  lower  percentage  of  digestible  matter.  Such  feeds  as  hay, 
corn  fodder,  straw,  and  silage  belong  to  this  class.  Some  of  the  low-grade 
milling  by-products,  such  aa  oat  hulls,  ground  corncobs,  and  peanut 
hulls  are  roughages,  rather  than  concentrates,  for  they  are  largely  fiber 
and  furnish  but  little  nutriment.  Boots  are  watery  and  bulky,  and 
contain  relatively  little  nutriment  per  pound,  yet  bssed  on  the  composi- 
tion of  the  dry  substance  they  are  more  like  concentrates  than  rou^^iages, 
as  they  sre  low  in  fiber.  They  are  really  watery,  or  diluted,  concentrates, 
tho  for  convenience  they  are  included  under  fresh  green  rou^^iaces  in 
Appendix  Table  L 
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III.  The  Study  of  an  Acre  of  Corn 

The  great  basic  facts  in  plant  life,  briefly  set  forth  in  the  preceding 
pages,  are  admirably  illustrated  by  a  study  of  Indian  corn,  the  greatest 
of  our  agricultural  plants,  such  as  has  been  made  by  Ladd  at  the  New 
York  (Geneva)  Station^  and  Jones  at  the  Indiana  Station*. 

23.  Changes  in  a  growing  com  crop. — Analyzing  the  plants  at  various 
stages  from  July  24,  when  they  were  about  4  feet  high,  until  Oct.  8,  when 
the  kernels  were  hard,  Jones  secured  the  following  data,  based  on  an 
average  stand  of  10,000  stalks  per  acre : 


Composition  of  an  acre  of  Indian  corn  at  different  stages 


Total  wt. 
of  craon 

crop 

Dry 
matter 
ia  crop 

Abo 

■ 

Crude 
pcotaia 

Iinr 

Fal 

Four  feet  Mgh,  July  24-  -  ■  ■ 

First  tassels,  Aug.  6  

Siilk$  dryinq,  Aug,  28 

Slilk,  Uade,  etc  

ToUl  

Aft?t  stage,  Sept.  10 

Stalk,  bkd^  etc  

Total  

^nating  ttage,  Sept.  t4 

Com  and  cob  

Stalk,  blade,  etc  

SHage  ttage.  Oct.  1 

Stalk,  Uade,  efee  

Total  

Ready  to  shock,  Oct.  8 

Stalk,  bladfi^  eta  

Total  

LU. 

5,138 
18,827 

4,OOtf 

19,488 

LU 

731 
2.245 

fOO 

3,812 

LU. 

90 
195 

24 

248 

LU 

149 
800 

102 

334 

LU 

170 
670 

we  V 

147 

1,056 

LU. 

282 
077 

473 

2,133 

LU 

40 

A 
V 

40 

24,327 

7,288 
19,422 

4,567 

2,268 
3,906 

272 

50 
278 

436 

252 
292 

1,203 

263 
1,098 

2,606 

1,648 
2,198 

49 

55 
40 

26,710 

8,620 
17,130 

6,174 

3,866 
4,238 

328 

66 
323 

644 

346 
220 

1,361 

312 
1,211 

3,846 

2,985 
2,440 

95 

158 
44 

25,750 

9,292 

15,983 

8,104 

4,625 

4,304 

889 

72 

207 

566 

400 

210 

1,523 

824 

1,278 

5,425 

8,600 

2.4S4 

202 

179 

36 

25,276 

9,269 
12,994 

8,929 

5,186 
4,226 

869 

76 
307 

660 

492 
199 

1,602 

368 
1,369 

6,084 

4,027 
2,309 

215 

223 
42 

22.253 

9,412 

383    i  691 

1,737  6,336 

265 

From  July  24,  at  a  stage  when  sometimes  fed  as  soilage,  to  Aug.  28, 
when  the  silks  were  drying,  the  crop  increased  over  19,000  lbs.  in  total 
weight  and  nearly  4,000  lbs.  in  dry  matter.  The  increase  in  total  weight 
was  thereafter  less  rapid,  reaching  the  maximum  when  the  kernels  were 
in  the  milk  stage.  After  this  the  gross  weight  decreased  by  over  4,000  lbs., 
due  to  drying  out  as  it  matured.  The  dry  matter,  however,  continued  to 
increase  rapidly  until  the  plants  were  fully  ripe.  Indeed  in  less  than  a 
month  following  Aug.  28  the  acre  of  com  stored  over  3,000  lbs.  of  dry 
.  matter!  When  four  feet  high  the  crop  was  nearly  86  per  et  water 
*N.  T.  (Geneva)  Rpt4889.  'lad.  BnL  176. 
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and  only  about  14  per  ct.  dry  matter ;  while  when  the  kernels  were  hard 
and  the  husks  dry  over  42  per  ct.  was  dry  matter.  On  Aug.  28  less 
than  17  per  et.  of  the  total  dry  matter  waa  in  the  eazs;  by  Oet  8  the 
ean  contained  over  half  the  dxy  matter  in  the  total  erop. 

84.  Adi  or  mineral  matter^The  total  aah  inereaaed  rapidly  nntil  the 
plant  reached  ita  full  height.  Doring  the  period  of  greatest  starch  for- 
mation, Aug.  28  to  Oct.  1,  the  inereaae  in  potash  was  eapecially  rapid. 

25.  Crude  protein. — The  most  rapid  increase  in  cmde  protein,  the 
nitrogenous  portion,  occurred  before  the  plants  were  tasseled,  when  cell 
growth  was  more  active.  After  the  ears  were  silked,  as  is  shown  in  the 
following  table  from  Ladd,  the  amids — the  soluble  circulating  nitroge- 
nous compounds — did  not  increase. 

Changes  in  crude  protein  in  growing  com  crop 


8tac*of  srowlh  Lba. 

Tasseled   00  171 

Silked   158  279 

Kernels  in  milk   102  377 

Kernels  glued   152  491 

  109  569 

Altho  amids — ^the  building-stones  of  the  proteins — were  constantly 
being  formed  during  the  deyek^ment  of  the  plants,  they  were  in  turn 

quickly  built  over  into  the  more  complex,  stable  proteins.  Thus,  there 
was  a  steady  and  marked  storage  of  proteins  up  to  maturity.  At  all 
stages  of  growth  nearly  all  the  amids  are  in  the  stalks  and  leaves,  the 
amids  in  the  ears  never  exceeding  1.5  lbs.  per  acre,  according  to  Jones. 
At  maturity,  Oct.  8,  over  71  per  ct.  of  all  the  protein  in  the  crop 
was  stored  in  the  ears,  principally  in  and  about  the  germs  of  the  kernels, 
ready  to  carry  on  the  vital  fnnetiona  whenever  the  grains  might  find 
lodgment  in  the  aoil  and  begin  growth  to  form  new  eom  plantL 

96.  Fibers — The  stalk  of  com  muat  he  strong  and  atordy  to  eany  the 
abundant  foliage  and  especially  the  heavy  ear — hence  the  inereaae  in 
fiber,  the  woody  framework  of  the  plant,  which  was  eapeeially  rvpid  till 
the  skeleton  of  the  plant  was  grown. 

27.  Nitrogen-free  extract. — The  nitrogen-free  extract,  the  most  valu- 
able portion  of  the  carbohydrates,  made  up  of  sugars,  starch,  and  the 
other  more  soluble  carbohydrates,  increased  more  than  2.5  tons  between 
tasseling  and  ripening.  As  is  shown  in  the  following,  Ladd  found  that 
after  the  milk  stage  there  was  practically  no  increase  of  either  glucose 
or  sucrose,  but  a  large  storage  of  starch. 

Changes  in  glucose,  sucrose,  and  starch  of  growing  corn  crop 

Oluoow  Sunow  Starch 

8li«»«C«nfWth  Urn.  Um.  Um. 

Tasseled   58  9  122 

Silked   300  111  491 

In  milk   666  129  707 

Glazed   720  95  1,735 

Ripe   638  149  2,863 
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The  table  shows  that,  altho  sugars  were  being  steadily  formed  in 
the  leaves  of  the  plant  from  taaseling  to  ripening,  they  were  continuously 
being  tranalemd  to  other  parts,  especially  the  swelling  kemek  of  the 
ear.  Here  a  large  portioii  was  changed  to  inaoluUe  stareh  and  oom- 
paetly  stored  aboat  the  genua  to  serve  as  food  f6r  the  fatnre  plantlets. 
Another  portion  of  the  sugars  was  changed  into  cellulose  to  form  the 
woody  framework  of  the  plant  structure.  The  elements  of  a  third  portion 
were  combined  with  nitrates  and  other  mineral  matter  from  the  soil  to 
form  the  nitrogenous  amids  and  proteins.  It  was  because  of  such  con- 
tinuous transference  and  change  that  the  sugars  showed  no  material 
increase. 

Up  to  the  milk  stage  starch  formed  only  a  small  part  of  the  total 
nitrogen-free  eictract;  after  this  it  increased  rapidly  until  by  maturity 
nearly  a  ton  and  a  half  of  starch  had  been  fbrmed.  Ladd  found  that 
the  other  aolnble  carbohydrates,  which  increased  up  to  the  glazing  stage, 
consisted  chieQy  of  pentoses  and  the  more  soluble  pentosans  and  celln- 
loses.  A  stndy  of  the  several  tables  shows  most  plidnly  the  heavy  losses 
of  Yalnable  nutrients  which  are  sure  to  occur  wbm  a  crop  of  Indian  com 
is  harvested  before  it  has  fully  ripened. 

In  producing  this  acre  of  corn,  probably  not  over  10  lbs.  of  seed  was 
placed  in  the  ground  in  the  spring  time.  From  this  insignificant  begin- 
ning, by  the  following  October,  about  130  days  later,  the  resultant  plants 
had  gathered  inorganic  matter — carbon  dioxid  from  the  air,  and  water, 
nitrogen,  and  mineral  matter  from  the  soil — and  built  all  these,  first 
into  primary  organic  forms,  and  finally  into  complex  organic  parts  of 
their  stmetore.  The  product  of  such  building  amounted  to  over  11  tons 
of  green  or  4.7  tons  of  dry  matter,  all  largely  available  for  nourishing 
the  ywifnifcia  of  the  farm  and,  thru  them,  man.  This  is  a  forceful  illustra- 
tion of  Nature's  wonderful  processes  of  food  production  occurring  all 
about  us  under  the  guiding  mind  of  man. 

The  reader  who  will  thoroly  familiarize  himself  with  this  study  of  the 
growing  com  plant  can  readily  extend  his  acquirement  to  all  the  other 
crops  of  the  farm.  Thus  equipped  he  is  in  position  to  study  the  compo- 
sition of  the  bodies  of  farm  animals  and  consider  how  they  are  built  up 
and  maintained  by  food  derived  from  plants,  as  later  presented. 
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COMPOSITION  OF  THE  ANIMAL  BODY— DIGESTION- 
METABOLISM 

I.  GoxpOBmoN  OF  THB  Akdcal  Body 

Dhrkloii  III  of  the  preceding  chapter  sets  forth  the  yield  and  compo- 
sition of  an  acre  of  Indian  com,  thereby  showing  how  the  several 
nutrients  of  feeding  stuffii  are  elaborated  by  the  plants  of  the  farm. 
We  will  next  consider  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  bodies  of  farm 

animals,  which  are  built  up  and  nourished  by  plants. 

28.  The  animal  body. — The  unit  of  the  animal  body  is  the  protoplasmic 
life-holding  cell,  which,  associated  with  myriads  of  others  and  modified 
in  innumerable  ways,  makes  up  the  body  structure.  Both  the  cell  envelop 
and  its  contents  are  of  nitrogenous  material  in  most  complex  combination. 

In  studying  the  higher  animals  we  may  regard  their  bodies  as  consist- 
ing of  a  bony  skeleton  of  mineral  character  surrounded  by  an  elaborate 
mnaeular  system.  Fatty  tissoe  permeates  the  bones  and  mesdes,  filling 
in  and  rounding  out  the  body  form,  and  around  all  is  the  enveloping 
ddn.  Within  the  body  cavity  are  the  various  special  organs,  such  ss  the 
heart,  stomach,  etc.,  designed  for  dissolving,  assorting,  distributing,  and 
utilizing  the  nutritive  matters  of  the  food  and  for  conves^ing  and  dis- 
posing of  the  waste.  All  these  organs  are  nitrogenous  or  protein  in 
nature,  as  are  also  a  part  of  the  organic  matter  of  the  bones  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  nerves,  which  control  and  direct  all  body  activities.  We 
have  seen  that  in  plants  the  great  structural  material  is  cellulose,  a 
carbohydrate,  and  that  the  common  stored  reserve  material  is  starch, 
also  a  carbohydrate.  In  the  animal  body,  however,  while  the  glucose 
in  the  blood  and  tissues  snd  the  glycogen  in  the  liver  and  other  organs 
perform  important  functions,  these  carbohydrates  at  no  time  form  an 
appreciable  part  of  the  animal's  weight  (00) 

29.  Composition  of  animal  bodies. — ^To  aid  in  a  study  of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  bodies  of  farm  animals  we  have  the  following  invaluable 
data  gathered  by  Lawes  and  Gilbert^  of  the  Rothamsted  (England) 
Experiment  Station,  whose  classic  investigations  stand  as  models  in 
agricultural  research.  The  first  division  of  the  table  shows  the  compo- 
sition of  the  entire  body  (fasted  weight)  of  the  several  animals,  and  the 
second  part  the  composition  of  their  carcasses.  Store  animals  are  those 
in  thrifty  condition,  but  not  fat. 

'Jour.  Roy.  Agr.  Boc.  Bng^  1898;  U.  8.  Dept  Agr.,  Oflloe  Bzpt  Sta.,  BaL  SS. 
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Due  to  the  fact  that  the  gains  during  fattening  are  chiefly  fat(182),  the 

animals  of  each  kind  contain  a  higher  percentage  of  protein  and  a  much 
lower  percentage  of  fat  before  being  fattened.  Thus  while  14.8  per  ct. 
of  the  body  of  the  store  sheep  is  protein  and  18.7  per  ct.  fat,  the  extra- 
fat  sheep  contains  45.8  per  ct.  fat  and  only  10.9  per  ct.  protein.  The 
third  column  shows  that  in  general  the  percentage  of  mineral  matter, 
or  ash,  decreases  as  the  animal  fattens,  because  fatty  tissue  is  low  in  ash. 
Dne  to  the  relatiyely  light  skeleton,  the  body  of  the  pig  in  store  condition 
eontains  bat  2.^  per  et.  ash  and  only  1.65  per  ct  when  fat,  the  lowest 
of  any  of  the  turn  animals. 


Composition  of  the  entire  bodies  and  carcasses  of  farm  animals 


DtKriptioo  of  animal 

Protein 

Fat 

Mineral 
matter 
(a>b) 

Total 
dry  aub- 
■tanoa 

Water 

OontaBtaor 
■kMudiaod 
liitti«Hniw  ia 
iDoirt  itafa 

Diviaonl.  Par 

oral  in  the  entire  animal  (facted  liva  waisht) 

Fatadf  

15.2 

14.8 

3  80 

33  8 

63.0 

3.17 

16  6 

19.1 

4.66 

40.3 

51  .5 

8.19 

14.5 

30.1 

3.92 

48.5 

4&.5 

6.08 

12  3 

28.5 

2.94 

43  7 

47.8 

8.54 

Store  sheep  

Half-fat  old  sheep  

14.8 

18.7 

3.16 

36.7 

57.3 

6.00 

14.0 

23.5 

3.17 

40.7 

50.2 

9.05 

12  2 

35.6 

2.81 

50.6 

43  4 

6.02 

10.9 

45.8 

2.90 

59.6 

35.2 

5.18 

»^p4  

13  7 

23.3 

2.67 

39.7 

55.1 

5.22 

10.9 

42.2 

1.65 

54.7 

41.3 

3.97 

13.6 

28.2 

3.17 

44.9 

40.0 

6.13 

DiTkionlL  Par  eent  in  oaixMua 


16.6 

16 

G 

4 

.48 

37.7 

62.3 

•  •  «  * 

17.8 

22 

.6 

5 

.66 

46.0 

54.0 

•  •  •  • 

16.0 

34 

.8 

4 

.56 

64.4 

46.6 

«  •  «  • 

• 

10  9 

36 

9 

3 

G3 

51 .4 

48.6 

•  •  •  • 

Half -fat  old  aheep  

14  5 

23 

.8 

4 

36 

42.7 

57.3 

a  »  •  • 

14  9 

31 

.3 

4 

13 

50.3 

49.7 

a  •  •  • 

11.5 

45 

.4 

3 

.45 

60.3 

39.7 

«  a  a  a 

0.1 

55 

.1 

2 

.77 

67.0 

38.0 

•  a  a  a 

R>tpir.  

14 .0 

28 

.1 

2 

57 

44.7 

55.3 

a  •  •  a 

10.5 

49 

.6 

1 

.40 

61.4 

88.6 

a  a  •  a 

13.5 

34 

4 

3 

69 

51.6 

48.4 

a  a  a  a 

The  fourth  and  fifth  oolnnms,  giving  the  percentages  of  total  dry 
sobstance  and  water,  show  that  in  all  bat  the  extra-fat  sheep  and  the 
^  piff*  water  Is  the  largest  suoigle  eonstitoent  of  the  body.  For  all  the 
animals  studied,  on  the  average  49  lbs.  in  every  100  of  the  body  weight, 
or  nearly  half,  is  water.  This  brings  out  strikingly  the  great  importance 
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of  water  in  fhe  anunal  body.  The  percentage  of  water  both  in  the  entire 
body  (DiYision  I  of  table)  and  in  the  carean  (Diviaion  II)  ia  higher  in 
the  fat  calf  than  in  the  fat  oz,  and  alao  higher  in  the  fat  lamb  than  in  the 
fat  sheep.  All  aniinala  contain  a  higher  percentage  of  water  when  lean 

than  when  fattened. 

30.  Nitrogen  and  ash. — The  following  tahle  shows  the  nitrogen  and 
the  principal  ash  constituents  in  the  fasted  live  weight  of  the  Animft^ 
analyzed  at  Kothamsted,  and  also  in  milk  and  unwashed  wool : 


Ash  and  nitrogen  tn  1000  Jhi,  of  farm  aninuUs,  mUk,  and  unwaged  vfoal 


Nitrogen 
(N> 

Pboaphorio 
Mid 

CM) 

Potash 
(IW» 

Lime 
(C^) 

Magnesia 
(M«0> 

Lb*. 

Lba. 

Lba. 

Lb>. 

LIm. 

Fat  calf  

24 

64 

15.35 

2  06 

16.46 

0.79 

27 

.45 

18.39 

2.05 

21  11 

0.85 

Fat  ox  

23 

.26 

15.51 

1 .76 

17  92 

0  61 

19 

.71 

11.26 

1 .66 

12.81 

0  .52 

23 

.77 

11 .88 

1.74 

13.21 

0.56 

19 

.76 

10  40 

1.48 

11.84 

0.48 

22 

08 

10  66 

1 .96 

10.79 

0.53 

17 

.65 

6  54 

1.38 

6.36 

0.32 

Milk  

6 

.76 

2.00 

1.70 

1.70 

0.20 

64 

.00 

0.70 

£6.20 

1.80 

0.40 

The  table  shows  that  the  nitrogen  in  each  1000  lbs.  (fasted  live  weight) 
of  the  bodies  of  farm  animate  yaries  from  about  17  to  27  lba.,  being 
least  in  the  fat  pig  and  greatest  in  the  half-fat  ox.  Lime,  the  largest 
mineral  eonstitnent  of  the  bones,  rangea  from  about  6  lbs.  per  1000  lbs. 
of  eareasa  in  the  fat  pig  to  over  21  lbs.  in  the  oz.  Phosphorie  acid 
almost  equals  lime  in  quantity,  while  potash  runs  only  from  1  to  2  lbs. 
per  1000  lbs.  of  animal,  and  magnesia  still  less.  Soda,  ailica,  iron,  etc., 
are  found  in  small  rpiantitics. 

31.  Plants  and  animals  compared. — One  of  the  fundamental  differences 
between  plants  and  animals  is  that  in  plants  the  walls  of  the  cells  of 
which  they  are  composed  are  of  carbohydrate  material,  while  in  animals 
the  walls  of  the  body  cells  are  of  protein  substances.  Thus  plants  are 
on  a  carbon  and  animals  on  a  nitrogen  foundation.  The  higher  plants 
are  nouriahed  by  inorganic  matter,  while  animate  liye  upon  both  organic 
and  inorganic  substances,  principally  the  former.  Plants  absorb  thru 
their  leaves  great  quantitiea  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  composed  of  carbon 
and  oxygen,  retaining  the  carbon  and  giving  off  the  oxygen  as  waste. 
Animals  take  free  oxygen  thru  their  lungs  and  combine  it  with  carbon 
to  form  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  thrown  off  as  waste  in  the  breath. 
Thus  the  two  great  classes  of  living  objects  are  interdependent. 

In  the  animal  body  the  organic  material  derived  from  plants  may  Ik? 
built  into  still  other  highly  organized  compounds,  usually  protein  in 
character.  Thus  built,  matter  has  reached  its  last  high  stage  of  organized 
existence,  and  its  fall  or  descent  soon  occurs.   In  the  daily  waste  of  the 
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Mj  or  upon  the  withdrawal  of  life,  this  highly  endowed  organic  matter 
ii  bnlen  down  into  inorganic  componnda,  to  begiu  again  the  eternal 
mmd  of  Nature. 

II.  Digestion 

32.  Digestion. — The  changes  which  food  undergoes  within  the  digestive 
tract  of  the  animal  to  prepare  it  for  al^rption  and  ultimate  use  in  build- 
ing new  tissues,  repairing  body  waste,  and  as  a  source  of  energy  are 
collectively  knowTi  as  digcstioji.  Digestion  is  effected  by  enzymes,  or 
ferments,  elaborated  by  glands  of  the  mouth,  stomach,  pancreas,  and 
small  intestines,  and  by  the  bile,  secreted  in  the  liver.  Bacteria  inhabit- 
ing certain  parte  of  the  digestive  tract  attack  the  woody  cellulose  of  the 
food,  breaking  it  down  and  thereby  freeing  nutrienta.  In  addition  to 
the  aetion  of  the  secretions  and  bacteria,  the  food  in  its  course  thru  the 
digestiTe  tract  jb  subjected  to  mechanical  processes  which  tend  to  reduce 
it  to  a  fine  state  of  division,  the  object  of  the  whole  process  being  to 
separate  from  the  useless  matter  those  constituenta  which  are  to  nouriah 
the  body. 

33.  Nutrients. — The  terra  7iutrient  is  applied  to  any  food  constituent, 
or  group  of  food  constituents,  of  the  same  general  chemical  composition, 
that  may  aid  in  the  support  of  animal  life.  Crude  protein,  the  car- 
bohydrates, and  fat  constitute  the  generally  recognized  primary  classes 
of  nutrients,  altho  air,  water,  and  mineral  matter  might  likewise  be 
ao  tanned. 

The  term  digetiible  nutrient  covers  that  portion  of  each  nutrient  which 
is  digested  and  taken  into  the  body,  as  determined  by  x  digestion  trials 

with  various  mature  animals.  (66) 

34.  Conoeniing  rations^ — On  the  farm  a  ration  is  the  feed  allowed  or 
set  apart  to  maintain  a  given  animal  during  a  day  of  24  bourg,  whether 
all  thereof  is  administered  or  fed  at  one  time  or  in  portions  at  different 

times. 

A  balanced  ratioii  is  the  feed  or  combination  of  feeds  furnishing  the 
several  nutrienta — crude  protein,  carbohydrates,  and  fat — in  such  pro- 
portion and  amount  as  will  properly  and  without  excess  of  any  nutrient 
noorish  a  given  animal  for  24  hours. 

A  matntenanee  ration  is  one  that  furnishes  enough,  but  no  more,  of 
eaeh  and  all  of  the  several  nutrients  than  is  required  to  maintain  a  given 
resting  animal,  ao  that  it  will  neither  gain  nor  lose  in  weight. 

39.  The  aUaiamtary  tract. — ^The  digestive  tract  is  a  long,  tortuous  tube 
passing  thru  the  animal  from  month  to  vent,  enlarged  in  places  for  the 
rtorage  of  food  or  waste.  Within  its  linings  are  secretory  organs  fur- 
nishing various  fluids  of  digestion,  and  into  it,  from  other  specific  secre- 
tory organs  located  near  by,  pour  still  other  digestive  fluids.  Within  its 
walls  are  nerves  controlling  its  action,  arteries  which  nourish  it  with 
fresh  blood,  and  veins  and  lymphatics  which  absorb  and  carry  from  its 
Ulterior  the  produeta  of  digestion,  aa  wdl  as  water,  mineral  matter,  and 
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gases.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and 

intestines  are  really  outside  the  body  proper.  Only  when  a  substance  has 
passed  into  or  thru  the  walls  of  the  digestive  tract  has  it  actually  entered 
the  body  of  the  animal. 

Ruminants  (animals  which  chew  the  cud),  including  the  ox,  sheep, 
and  goat,  have  much  more  complicated  digestive  tracts  than  other 
animals.  In  the  horae  and  pig  the  gullet  is  a  simple  muscular  tube 
passing  from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach.  On  the  other  hand,  in  ruminants 
the  gullet  k  expanded  just  before  the  true  stomach,  or  abomasum,  is 
reached  into  8  eompartments  of  great  aggregate  capaeilgr,  the  first  of 
which  18  the  paunch,  or  rumen ;  the  second,  the  honeyoomb,  or  reticulum ; 
and  the  third,  the  manyplies,  or  omasum..  Of  the  4  stomachs  the  paunch 
is  by  far  the  largest. 

The  lenptli  and  capacity  of  the  intestines  and  the  capacity  of  the 
stomachs  of  different  mature  farm  animals  are  shown  in  the  following 
table.  Obviously  these  values  will  vaiy  widely,  depending  on  the  size 
of  the  animal. 


Capacity  of  stomach  and  eapaciiy  and  length  of  intestines  of  farm  animals 


Animal 

Cftpa<^ty  of 

Average 
length  of 
inlMtlBM 

Capacity  of 
•tomaehMid 
InlMliaw 

• 

Horse 

Stoautch*  

fliBsH  iittastiiM. 
Laige  mteBtine. 

Total  

Qu«rt3 

19.0 
67.4 

137.4 

F««t 

>  #  •  • 

78.6 
24.5 

Ox 

All  4  stomachs. . 
Small  inteatme. 
Lai^  inteatiiie. 

Total  

QuarU 
266.9 

69.7 
40.1 

Fact 

1  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

159.9 
86.8 

223.8 

98.1 

876.7 

187.2 

She«p 

Hog 
Stomach  

24.7 

2.1 
1.0 
8.6 

«  •  •  « 
■  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  *  •  • 

8.5 

9.7 
10.8 

60  0 
17.1 

Reticulum  

Manyplies  

AbOTOMam  

All  4  stomachs. 

Small  intestine 
Large  intestine. 

Total  

Small  intestine. 
Large  intestine. 

Total  

29  0 

77.1 

31.3 

9.5 
5.9 

•  «  *  • 

85.9 
21.4 

46.7 

107.3 

*  Chauveau,  Comparative  Anatomy  of  iho  Domestic  Animals,  places  the  capacity  at  3  to  3.5  galloas. 


"While  the  stomach  of  the  horse  holds  only  19.0  qts.,  the  4  stomachs  of 
the  ox  have  a  capacity  of  266  qts.,  or  14  times  as  much.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  large  caecum,  or  blind  gut,  of  the  horse,  a  part  of  the  large 
intestine,  gives  the  large  intestine  a  capacity  of  137.4  qts.,  compared  with 
40.1  qts.  for  the  ox. 

In  yoiing  nmiiiuiils  the  fint  8  it(»iiadifl  sre  ten  developed  than  in 
matnre  animals.  Colin  found  that  the  first  stomach^or  the  i>atuicli,of  a  eaU 
held  2.6  lha.  of  water;  the  honeycomb  0.22  lb. ;  the  omasum  0.35  lb. ;  and 
the  true  stomach  7.7  lbs.  Asthedietof  the  growing  calf  changes  to  mora 
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solid  food,  such  as  grass,  hay,  and  grains,  the  rnmen,  or  paunch,  gradually 
increases  in  size,  until  in  the  grown  ox  it  holds  4  times  ss  much  as  the 
other  3  stomachs  combined. 

The  alimentary'  tract  of  the  sheep  is  similar  in  structure  to  that  of 
the  ox.  The  hog  has  neither  the  4  stomachs  of  the  ruminant  nor  the 
large  caecum  of  the  horse,  and  is  hence  not  fitted  to  consume  large 
amoimtB  of  roughage. 

S6.  JfastioatunL — ^In  the  mouth  of  the  animal  food  is  crashed  and 
gnnmd  by  the  teeth  and  at  the  same  time  is  moistened  by  the  alkaline, 
somewhat  slimy  saliva,  moist  and  slippery  masses  being  formed  which 
pass  readily  timi  the  guUet  into  the  stomach.  Mingling  saliva  with  the 
food  during  mastication,  or  chewing,  aids  the  sense  of  tnste  hy  dissolving 
small  amounts  of  food  which  affect  the  nerve  ends  of  the  tongue.  Colin' 
found  that  a  horse  fed  on  hay  secreted  11  to  13  lbs.  of  saliva  per  hour. 
Oats  require  a  little  more  than  their  own  weight,  green  fodders  half, 
and  drj^  fodders  4  times  their  weight  of  saliva  during  mastication.  If 
the  ration  for  a  horse  amounts  to  11  lbs.  of  hay  and  11  lbs.  of  other  dry 
fodder,  this  will  require  4  times  its  weight  of  saliva,  or  88  lbs.,  to  whieh 
mint  be  added  4.4  lbs.  seereted  during  rest,  making  92.4  lbs.  in  aU. 

Bnminanta  while  eating  chew  their  food  only  enough  to  moisten  it,  if 
dry,  and  form  it  into  masses  of  suitable  size  to  be  swallowed.  When 
hunger  is  satisfied  they  seek  a  quiet  place,  if  possible,  and  proceed  to 
return  the  food  in  "cuds"  to  the  mouth,  chewing  each  thoroly  before 
reswallowing.  The  gullet  of  ruminants  opens  into  the  first  3  stomachs 
thru  a  slit  (called  the  esophageal  groove),  which  has  an  exceedingly 
imjyortant  function  in  the  process  of  rumination.  When  the  ox  swallows 
the  masses  of  solid  food,  which  are  so  large  as  to  distend  the  gullet,  on 
coDiiug  to  the  slit  they  are  pressed  out,  just  as  would  be  the  case  if  one 
tried  to  force  thru  a  rubber  tube  with  a  slit  an  object  whieh  fitted  it  tight- 
ly. These  tohstos  of  food  are  nsnally  pushed  into  the  pannch  until  it  ia 
foil,  and  then  into  the  honeycomb  instead. 

When  the  animal  ruminates,  or  "chews  the  cud,"  the  food  is  forced 
back  to  the  mouth  in  masses,  or  "cuds,"  thru  the  same  slit  by  contrac- 
tiooBof  the  muscular  paunch,  the  honeycomb,  and  of  the  gullet  itself.  Tlie 
ox  chews  each  cud  of  about  4  ounces  for  a  little  less  than  a  minute, 
adding  saliva  until  the  fiiioly  divided  material  becomes  more  or  less  soup- 
like. On  being  reswallowed,  this  finely  divided  material  usually  flows 
along  the  gullet  past  the  slit,  and  directly  into  the  third  stomach,  from 
which  it  passes  into  the  fourth  or  true  stomacii.  "Water  or  liquid  food 
Biay  not  be  forced  thru  the  slit  into  the  paunch  but  may  pass  at  once 
to  the  third  stomach. 

Aw^mA  do  not  raminate  during  deep,  while  working,  when  ezdted, 
orifinpain.  The  fiiet  that  the  oz  requires  7  to  8  howadaiiy  for  ramina- 
tkm  handicaps  him  somewhat  as  a  work  animal,  for  if  his  honrs  of  work 
are  long  he  most  dispenie  with  sleep  to  masticate  his  food. 

*8Bltht  FhysloL  Dom.  AnhB.,  284. 
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87.  Tha  itlim— In  addition  to  preparing  the  food  for  swallowing, 
with  most  animals  the  saliya  performs  a  highly  important  digestive 
fnnetion  thm  the  enzyme,  ealled  ptyalin,  whieh  it  contains. 

Enzymes  are  mysterious  organie  compounds  which  are  able  to  change 
or  break  down  other  organic  oompoonds  without  themselves  being  broken 
down. 

38.  Ptyalin. — The  first  enzyme  of  digestion,  ptyalin,  converts  the  insol- 
uble starches  of  food  into  malt  sugar.  The  proteins  and  fats  of  food 
are  not  changed  by  the  action  of  the  saliva. 

Since  most  of  the  changes  which  food  substances  undergo  during 
digestum  are  effected  thru  enzymes,  their  general  nature  should  be  under- 
stood by  the  student,  and  ptyalin  action  serves  as  an  example.  If  a 
quantity  of  starch  is  treated  with  saliva  and  the  whole  kept  at  body 
temperature,  the  starch  so  treated  will  gradually  dissolve,  and  after  a 
time  malt  sugar  will  be  found  in  its  stead.  The  complex  starch  moleeole 
has  been  cleaved  or  split  into  simpler  ones  by  the  action  of  the  ptyslin. 
The  enzyme  causing  this  change  is  itself  not  altered  in  character  or 
function,  however,  or  seemingly  exhausted  in  energy  thereby,  but  is 
still  capable  of  changing  more  starch  into  sugar.  So  far  as  known,  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  sugar  which  a  given  quantity  of  ptyalin 
will  produce  if  the  supply  of  starch  is  maintained  and  the  resultant 
sugar  is  continuously  removed  from  the  solution.  If  the  saliva  is  heated 
above  176°  F.,  it  will  no  longer  possess  this  power.  At  the  temperature 
of  ice  water  its  action  ceases,  altho  the  enzyme  is  not  destroyed,  for  on 
warming  it  becomes  active  again.  Acids  destroy  ptyalin  if  added  much 
beyond  the  point  of  neutrality.  Each  of  the  several  enzymes  of  digestion 
is  capable  of  acting  on  only  one  of  the  groups  of  nutritive  substances— 
on  either  proteins,  carbohydrates,  or  fats.  Some  act  only  in  the  presence 
of  acids,  and  others  only  in  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline  solutions.  Recent 
investigations"  show  that  the  saliva  of  some  animals  contains  little  or 
no  ptyalin.  The  saliva  of  man,  monkeys,  rabbits,  rats,  and  mice  has  the 
greatest  stareh  digesting  power  and  that  of  swine  contains  a  fair  amount 
of  ptyalin,  while  the  saliva  of  horses  contains  but  a  small  quantity  and 
that  of  dogs  and  oxen  little  or  none. 

39.  Digestion  in  the  simple  stomaolL— "^th  such  animals  as  the  horse 
and  pig,  which  have  simple  stomachs,  the  food  passes  directly  from  the 
mouth,  where  it  remains  but  a  eomparatively  short  time,  thru  the  gullet 
to  the  mngle  stomach.  There  it  is  acted  on  by  the  gastric  juice,  which 
consists  of  water  containing  the  enzymes,  pepsin  and  rennin,  and  from 
0.2  to  0.5  per  ct.  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Pepsin,  which  acts  only  in  weak  acid  solutions,  converts  the  very  com- 
plex proteins  into  soluble  and  simpler,  tho  still  complex,  products  known 
as  proteoses  and  peptones.  Proteoses  and  peptones  are  soluble  nitroge- 
nous compounds,  simpler  than  the  proteins  from  which  they  originate. 
They  are  the  result  of  the  partial  cleavage  of  proteins  with  the  addition 
of  water. 

•Oppenheimer,  Handb.  der  Biochem.,  1910,  III,  Part  II,  p.  38. 
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Bennin  is  the  enz>'rae  which  curdles  milk.  The  membranous  lining 
of  the  stomachs  of  calves  yields  the  rennet  of  commerce,  which  contains 
this  enzyme.  One  part  of  rennin  will  coagulate  400,000  parts  of  milk. 
This  enzyme  is  an  interesting  provision  of  nature  for  changing  milk  into 
a  solid  form  so  the  animal  may  get  tlie  full  TSlne  fFom  il  Altho  liquid, 
mOk  is  not  in  eonditi<ni  to  be  taken  dizectly  into  the  animal  ^yatem,  bat, 
like  iolid  fooda*  mnet  fint  undergo  digestion.  Mi]k  being  liqnid,  the 
stomaeh  mold  naturally  paaa  it  qnieUy  on  to  the  amall  intestine,  but  if 
this  occurred  it  would  not  be  sufficiently  acted  on  by  the  pepsin.  Rennin 
quickly  converts  the  milk  into  a  solid  curd  which  is  easily  retained  by 
tiie  stomach  until  dissolved  by  the  action  of  the  digestive  juice. 

Acid  destroys  the  power  of  ptyalin  to  convert  starch  into  sugar.  The 
construction  of  the  stomach,  however,  is  such  that  the  action  of  ptyalin 
on  the  food  after  it  reaches  that  organ,  following  mastication,  is  not  too 
promptly  checked.  The  first  portion  of  the  stomach,  into  which  the  gullet 
directly  leads,  secretes  pepsin  but  no  acid.  The  action  of  ptyalin  on 
theitaiehea  of  tlM  foods  eontinues,  therefore,  in  tlds  port  of  the  stomaeh. 
The  intestinal  or  rear  end  of  the  stomaeht  on  the  other  hand,  seeretes 
little  pepsin  but  mneh  hydroehlorie  aeid.  Here  the  eonwiioa  of  the 
starches  into  malt  sugar  by  the  ptyalin  ceases,  and  pepsin  digestion 
becomes  active.  Only  the  preliminary  steps  of  digestion  are  accomplished 
in  the  stomach,  and  relatively  little  absorption  of  the  digested  nutrients 
takes  place  from  it.  Sugars  may  be  absorbed  to  some  extent,  but  the 
[iroteoses  and  peptones  produced  from  the  breaking  up  of  protein,  and 
also  the  fats,  are  mostly  carried  into  the  small  intestine  along  with  the 
other  matter. 

Soon  after  the  food  reaches  the  stomach  that  organ  begins  a  series  of 
orderly  moTements  lor  the  delivery  of  its  eontents  into  the  small  intes- 
tine. In  this  deliTeiy  the  stomach  oontnets  at  the  middle  region,  and 
the  wave  of  eontraetion  proceeds  slowly  snd  regnlarly  toward  the  intes- 
tmal  end,  one  wave  following  another.  When  digestion  has  progressed 
to  some  extent,  every  time  the  contraction  reaches  the  rear  end  of  the 
stomach,  the  ring  of  muscles  which  keeps  the  stomach  shut  off  from  the 
small  intestine  relaxes  and  allows  a  small  quantity  of  the  semi-liquid 
contents  of  the  stomach  to  spurt  thru  into  the  intestine.  After  this  the 
ring  of  muscles  again  contracts,  thereby  closing  the  entrance.  The 
stomach  in  turn  slowly  relaxes,  and  after  a  certain  length  of  time,  vary- 
ing in  different  animals,  the  process  is  repeated.  By  this  means  the 
fluid  portions  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  squeezed  out  and  carried 
mto  the  small  intestine,  while  the  more  solid  portions  remain  bdiind 
liv  farther  aetion  by  the  gastric  jnioe.  In  animals  with  a  simple  stomach 
little  or  no  churning  or  mixmg  of  the  food  is  produced  by  the  movements 
of  the  stomach.  The  contents  are  simply  pushed  gradually  toward  the 
intestinal  end  of  the  stomach  by  the  waves  of  muscular  contraction. 

40.  Digestion  of  ruminants. — The  first  3  stomachs  of  ruminants  are 
important  organs  of  digestion,  although  they  secrete  no  enzymes,  but 
oniy  water.    The  nutritive  substances  within  the  cells  of  plants  aie 
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enclosed  within  the  cellulose  cell  walls.  Where  the  cell  walls  are  formed 
of  hard,  thickened  cellulose,  the  nutritive  substances  within  are  not 
readily  reached  and  attacked  by  the  fluids  of  digestion.  As  stated  before, 
when  solid  food  is  first  swallowed  it  passes  chiefly  into  the  paunch.  Here 
it  is  softened  by  the  moisture,  slowly  but  thoroly  mixed  by  muscular 
oontraetioiiB,  and  evisn  maoeiated  by  being  groimd  against  the  xoogfa 
lining. 

In  the  fint  ttomaehs,  espeeially  in  the  paunch,  the  fermentation  of 
eellnloBe  by  bacteria  tidcea  place,  the  walb  of  the  ceUa  heing  thereby 
more  or  less  broken  down  and  their  contents  aet  fkee^  thus  becoming 
available  for  digestion.  In  this  fermentation  gases  are  given  off,  which 
are  ordinarily  absorbed  into  the  blood  and  carried  away.  When  fresh, 
easily  fermented  forage,  such  as  green  clover  or  alfalfa,  is  eaten,  gases 
may  be  evolved  so  rapidly  that  the  blood  circulation  cannot  take  them 
up  as  fast  as  formed,  and  "hoven,"  or  "bloat,**  results.  No  enzymes 
of  the  digestive  tract  are  able  to  digest  the  pentosans,  which  are  present 
in  considerable  amount  in  roughages  and  other  feeds  high  in  fiber.  (9) 
Like  eellnloee,  however,  these  compounds  are  digested  by  the  bacteria  in 
the  paunch  and  thus  serve  as  nntrients.  Not  only  are  the  fiber  and 
pentosans  broken  down,  but  when  the  food  contains  sugars  these  also 
are  sometimes  attacked  by  bacteria  in  the  paunch,  which  action  is  detri- 
mental, for  in  such  cleavage,  or  breaking  down,  a  considerable  percentage 
of  their  energy  is  lost  as  heat  and  gas.  (84)  The  fact  that  only  a 
small  amount  of  ptyalin  is  present  in  the  saliva  of  the  ox  and  sheep,  or 
that  it  is  entirely  absent,  as  is  claimed  by  some,  is  thus  advantageous. 
If  their  saliva  easily  converted  starch  into  sugar,  a  large  amount  of  sugar 
would  be  formed  in  the  paunch,  which  would  tlien  in  turn  be  attacked 
by  bacteria,  with  much  resultant  loss  of  nutriment.  Besides  the  diges- 
tion in  the  paunch  caused  by  bacteria,  more  or  less  is  also  undoubtedly 
effected  by  the  enzymes  which  are  contained  in  some  foods,  snch  as  tiie 
cereal  grains,  fbr  the  moisture  and  warmth  of  the  pannch  are  f^vondile 
to  en^jrme  action  in  generaL 

After  rumination  the  reswallowed  food  passes  chiefly  into  the  many- 
plies,  or  third  stomach,  where  it  is  further  gronnd  between  the  muscular 
folds  before  being  forced  into  the  fourth,  or  true  stomach.  In  the 
latter  the  digestive  processes  are  similar  to  those  in  the  simple  stomach, 
as  previously  described. 

41.  The  small  intestine. — Tn  the  small  intestine  the  work  of  digestion 
proceeds  even  more  vigorously  than  in  the  stomach.  All  classes  of 
nutrients  are  attacked  by  the  fluids  it  holds,  and  in  it  the  digestive 
processes  come  to  a  close.  The  contents  of  the  stmnach,  when  received 
into  ttke  small  intestine,  consist  of  a  semi-liquid  miztnre  of  undigested 
proteins,  partially  digested  nutrients— proteoses  and  peptones,  fats, 
sugars,  starches,  and  celluloses — and  waste  matter.  The  small  intestine 
receives  digestive  fluids  from  2  outside  organs,  the  liver  and  the  pancreas, 
whose  functions  in  nutrition  are  of  the  highest  importance,  and  the  food 
is  also  mixed  with  a  secretion  containing  several  emgrmea  which  are  pro- 
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dneed  bgr  the  intestme  itself  .  IminedUtely  on  entering  the  small  intestine 
the  inponring  material  is  changed  from  an  acid  to  an  allnUne  character 
tkm  vapid  addition  of  the  bile  and  pancreatie  juice,  both  alkaline, 
tt.  The  pancreaa. — ^The  pancreas,  or  sweetbread,  is  a  slender  gland 
just  beyond  the  stomach  and  connected  with  the  small  intestine  by 
i  duct.  Its  secretion,  the  pancreatic  juice,  varies  in  different  animals, 
being  thin,  clear,  and  watery  in  some,  and  tliick,  viscous,  and  slimy  in 
others.  The  pancreatic  juice  contains  3  en^mes — trypsin,  amylase,  and 
hpase. 

Trypsin  is  an  enzyme  whicli,  like  pepsin,  converts  protein  into  pro- 
teoses and  peptones.  It  has  the  power  of  further  cleaving  these  2 
partially  digested  substances  into  amino  acids,  which  constitute  the  ulti- 
Dste  naefnl  nutrients  which  come  from  the  cleavage  of  all  the  proteins 
of  Ibodstnfbthm  digestion.  The  digestion  of  protein  goes  on  much  more 
thoroly  in  the  small  intestine  under  the  influence  of  trypsin  than  it  does 
m  the  stomach  with  pepsin.  It  is  most  interesting  that  tiypsin  is  secreted 
bgr  the  pancreas  in  an  inactive  form,  which  will  not  digest  protein.  As 
soon  as  the  pancreatic  juice  comes  in  contact  with  the  intestinal  wall, 
intestinal  juice  is  produced,  which  contains  a  substance  that  changes 
the  trypsin  into  the  active  digesting  form. 

Amylase,  formerly  called  amylopsin,  is  a  pancreatic  enzyme  which 
converts  starch  into  glucose-like  sugars. 

Lipase,  formerly  called  steapsin,  is  a  pancreatic  enzyme  which  splits 
lats  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerin. 

Ordinarily,  when  digestion  is  not  going  on  there  is  no  secretion  1^ 
tlie  pancreas.  It  has  been  found  that  if  the  mucoua  lining  of  the  first 
pert  of  the  small  intestine  is  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
pancreas  at  once  pours  out  its  secretion.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  at  the  time  of  their  ejection  from  that  organ 
into  the  small  intestine,  are  strongly  acid  because  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
of  the  gastric  juice.  This  acid  when  it  poura  into  tlie  small  intestine, 
acting  on  the  lining  of  the  latter,  produces  something  which,  when 
absorlxni  into  the  blood,  calls  forth  the  pancreatic  secretion  just  when 
needed — a  forceful  illustration  of  how  ail  the  organs  of  the  complicated 
digestive  tract  work  in  harmony. 

48.  The  liver* — ^The  liver,  the  largest  organ  in  the  body,  has  numerous 
duties  in  the  digestion  and  metabolism  of  nutrients.  While  some  of  its 
fonetions  will  be  deslt  with  in  a  later  chapter,  attention  is  here  directed 
to  its  function  in  the  digestion  and  absorption  of  the  fats  of  foods. 

Bile,  the  product  of  the  liver,  is  a  clear,  greenish  or  golden  colored 
fluid,  alkaline  in  reaction,  and  extremely  bitter  in  taste.  The  bile  fur- 
nishes the  alkalies  which  are  necessary  for  the  conversion  of  the  fats  of 
the  food  into  soaps,  that  is,  for  changing  them  from  an  unabsorbable  into 
a  water-soluble  and  readily  absorbable  condition.  It  is  of  such  nature 
that  it  readily  forms  an  emulsion  with  fats,  and  in  this  form  the  latter 
present  a  very  large  surface  for  the  action  of  the  lipase  of  the  pan- 
oestic  juice.  The  process  of  the  decomposition  of  the  fats  into  fatty 
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acids  and  glycerin  is  greatly  hastened  by  this  means.  In  the  prince 
of  bile  the  fatty  acids  take  on  alkali  and  form  soaps,  which  are  soluble 
in  water  and  can  be  absorbed  into  the  walls  of  the  intestine.  After 
performing  this  important  fnnetloii  tbe  Ulft  li  not  wholly  ezeveted  iHtb 
the  oontentt  of  tiie  intestine,  bat  ia  in  part  taken  up  by  the  eireolation 
and  again  ntiliied.  Aeeording  to  Colin,  the  liver  of  the  hotae  aeeretea 
over  13  Iba.,  of  tiie  ox  5.7  Iba.,  and  of  the  iheep  0.75  lb.  of  Inle  during 
each  24  hours. 

44.  The  intestinal  secretion. — The  digestive  fluid  secreted  by  the  mucous 

membrane  of  the  small  intestine  contains  several  enqrmee,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  erepsin  and  the  invertases. 

Erepsin  is  an  enzyme  of  great  digesting  power  which  attacks  and  still 
further  splits  or  cleaves  those  proteoses  and  peptones  which  have  escaped 
such  action  by  trypsin,  likewise  converting  them  into  amino  acids,  the 
ultimate  digestion  products  of  the  proteins. 

The  invertaaes,  sucrose,  moUoss,  and  lactate,  are  enqrmea  whieh  eon* 
▼ert  eane-,  malt-,  and  milk-sugars  into  the  more  simple  glueoae-like  sugars. 

Thus  into  the  smaU  intestine  are  ponred  the  eomplex  bile;  the  8  diges- 
tive enzymes  from  the  panereas — ^trypsin,  amylase,  and  lipase;  and 
finally  erepsin  and  the  invertases  from  its  own  walls.  Water  is  also 
freely  ponred  into  the  small  intestine  from  its  walls. 

While  in  the  small  intestine,  the  food,  which  has  been  masticated  in 
the  mouth  and  partially  digested  in  the  stomach,  is  acted  on  by  all  the 
various  fluids  above  described.  That  part  of  the  food  which  thus  far 
has  escaped  digestion  is  now  vigorously  and  variously  attacked,  so  that 
under  ordinary  conditions  little  that  is  useful  is  lost.  The  larger  portion 
of  all  the  digested  material  is  absorbed  from  the  intestine  into  its  walls, 
and  thus  enters  the  body  proper,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter. 

45.  The  Isxge  inte8tias,^The  large  intestine  receiTes  the  contents  of 
the  small  intestine  after  the  latter  organ  has  ceased  further  effort  at 
digestion.  These  contents  consist  of  undigested  matter,  bits  of  indigest- 
ible substances  of  all  kinds  taken  in  with  the  food,  bile  salts  which  have 
escaped  resorption,  water,  mineral  salts,  and  fragments  of  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  small  intestine.  Mixed  with  these  are  some  of  the  digestive 
juices  of  the  small  intestine.  The  large  intestine  elaborates  little,  if  any, 
^gestivc  fluid,  but  its  walls  contribute  water  and  certain  metabolic  waste 
products,  especially  certain  inorganic  salts  common  to  the  tract.  It  is 
possible  that  some  digestion  may  ooeor  in  the  large  intestine  owing  to 
traoes  of  digestive  en^rmes  coming  from  the  small  intestine,  but  sneh 
digestion  is  insignificant  in  amount  There  is  a  constant  interchange 
of  water  between  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine  and  the  blood  circu- 
lation, which  results  in  the  absorption  of  any  soluble  products,  nutritive 
or  otherwise,  which  may  be  formed  in  the  large  intestine  either  by  diges- 
tion or  bacterial  action. 

46.  Special  proviiion  for  the  horse. — The  horse,  tho  eating  coarse  food 
like  the  ox,  has  a  small  stomach  and  no  paunch  for  specially  preparing 
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rach  food  for  digestion.  In  partial  compensation  it  has  a  large  caecum, 
or  blind  gut,  which  is  a  greaUy  enlarged  portion  of  the  alimentary  tract, 
linking  the  small  and  large  intestine.  Into  the  caecum  is  passed  much 
of  the  undigested  matter,  together  with  the  enzymes  of  the  small  intestine. 
Here  the  digestive  processes  of  the  small  intestine  are  prolonged,  thus 
making  up  for  his  small  atomadi  and  ladc  of  a  panneli.  The  eaeomn  of 
oCher  farm  aoimali  k  imall  and  unimportant  in  digestion. 

47.  INtiilion  of  f at— Sinee  the  atepe  hy  whieh  the  food  ia  piepared 
thra  digeation  for  final  nae  hy  the  hody  are  so  numerous  and  eomplicated, 
it  ia  ivell  to  now  reriew  the  subjeet,  dealing  with  the  nutrients  and  what 
oeenrs  with  them,  rather  than  oonaidering  the  organs  and  solventa 
employed. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  fats  of  foods,  no  matter  how  finely  divided, 
cannot  directly  enter  the  circulation,  but  must  be  changed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  One  of  the  enzymes  produced  by  the  pancreas  is  the  fat- 
q}litting  lipase,  which  breaks  some  of  the  fats  in  the  food  into  glycerin 
and  fatty  acids.  The  bile  is  largely  made  up  of  alkaline  salts,  and  with 
these  the  fatty  adda  react  and  form  aoapa.  These  soaps  in  turn  form  an 
emnlsion  with  the  nnehanged  fats,  the  emnkiiied  fats  presenting  a  large 
snrlsee  on  whieh  the  Upaae  may  aet  Thus,  it  is  heUered  that  the  fat 
whieh  ia  finally  absorbed  is  split  into  glycerin  and  fatXy  acids,  the  latter 
and  the  alkali  of  the  bile  forming  soaps.  These  soaps  and  the  glycerin 
are  absorbed  by  the  intestinal  wall,  in  the  cells  of  which  they  are  reunited 
into  fats  and  are  contributed  as  such  to  the  circulation.  Some  authorities 
hold,  however,  that  a  part  of  the  fatty  acids  and  glycerin  formed  hy  the 
splitting  of  neutral  fats  by  lipase  may  be  absorbed  as  such,  without 
being  first  changed  to  soaps. 

4S.  Carbohydrate  digestion. — The  digestion  of  either  starch  or  sugars 
(other  than  thoae  of  glnooae-like  form)  eonsiste  in  converting  them  into 
glueooe  or  ^neese-like  sugars,  whieh  are  the  only  foima  of  earbohydrates 
titet  ean  he  used  in  the  hody.  Sinee  the  eaihohydrates  eonstitnte  a  large 
portion  of  the  food  of  anfmala,  nature  provides  for  their  digestion  in 
several  parts  of  the  alimentary  tract.  Carbohydrate  digestion  begins 
with  the  action  of  ptyalin  on  the  starches  of  foods  in  the  mouth,  whereby 
they  are  converted  into  maltose.  Ptyalin  action  continues  in  the  first 
portion  of  the  stomach,  but  ceases  in  the  latter  part  of  tliat  organ.  Sugars 
of  glucose  form  may  be  absorbed  from  the  stomach.  Even  the  compound 
cane-,  malt-,  and  milk-sugars  may  without  change  be  absorbed  from  the 
alimentary  canal  in  small  amounts.  If  these  compound  sugars  remain 
in  the  digestive  tract  an  appreciable  time,  as  usually  happens,  they  are 
changed  to  glueose  and  i^neose-Uke  sogars.  Thos  most  of  the  earbohy- 
drates are  ahsorhed  from  the  alimentaiy  traet  in  the  form  of  ghieose. 
Neariy  all  the  earhohydrates  are  carried  on  from  the  stomach  into  the 
small  intestine,  which  is  the  principal  organ  concerned  in  their  final 
digestion.  Heie  the  starches  whieh  hafe  escaped  digestion  in  the  mouth 
and  stomach  are  aeted  npon  hy  amylase,  and  the  compoiuid  cane-,  malt-, 
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and  milk-sugars  are  converted  by  the  invertases  into  simpler  giueose-Uka 
sugars. 

When  a  human  eats  hread,  or  an  animal  ocmsameB  hay  or  com,  the 
starch  of  snch  food  must  all  he  changed  to  sngars  before  it  can  enter 
the  body  proper.  With  trifling  exceptions  aU  oompound  sngars  are 
oonverted  into  glucose-like  sngars.  It  is  even  held  that  milk  sngar  has 
DO  food  value  with  birds,  because  their  digestive  tract  provides  no  enzyme 
for  breaking  it  up  into  glncose-like  Sugars  which  may  be  absorbed. 

In  the  digestive  tract  no  enzyme  has  been  found  which  acts  on  cellulose 
or  on  the  pentosans.  Bacteria  inhabiting  the  alimentary  canal,  however, 
attack  these  substances,  especially  in  the  paunch  of  ruminants  and  the 
caecum  of  the  horse.  Among  the  products  of  such  bacterial  decomposi- 
tion are  organic  compounds,  such  as  acetic  and  lactic  acid,  besides  gases — 
marsh  gas,  carbon  dioxid,  and  hydrogen.  While  these  gases  are  of  no 
irahis  to  the  snimal,  there  is  little  doobt  that  the  other  cleavage  products 
are  absorbed  from  the  digestive  tract  and  serve  as  nutrients.  Smith* 
suggests  that  oeUulose  digestion  may  be  brought  about  by  ferments  con- 
tained in  the  food  itself.  When  artificially  digested  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  cellulose  is  converted  into  a  gummy  product  and  finally  into  glucose^ 
Because  the  goat  and  the  ox  can  subsist  for  long  periods  on  coarse  straw, 
which  consists  largely  of  cellulose  and  pentosans,  it  is  reasonable  to  hold 
that  these  substances  have  considerable  nutritive  value,  tho  the  manner 
of  their  digestion  is  not  yet  fully  understood. 

49.  Protein  digestion. — In  the  process  of  digestion  the  protein  com- 
pounds in  the  food  are  attacked  fii'st  by  pepsin  in  the  stomach,  and  later 
by  trypsin  and  erepsin  in  the  small  intestine.  The  action  of  these  enzymes 
is  to  cleaye  the  very  complex  protein  molecules  into  simpler  ones,  during 
which  process  the  q>Ht  molecules  take  up  water  and  become  Mdnble.  Pro- 
teoees  and  peptones  are  products  of  the  cleavage  of  proteins,  an  example 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  following  experiment:  If  a  fragment  of  the 
white  part  of  a  hard-boiled  egg,  which  is  a  protein  substance,  is  placed 
in  a  dish  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  a  little  pepsin  added,  and  the 
whole  kept  at  body  temperature,  in  a  short  time  the  edges  of  the  opaque 
egg  mass  will  become  swollen  and  transparent,  the  change  gradually 
extending  thru  the  whole  fraprment.  After  a  time  the  mass  will  have 
entirely  disappeared,  and  in  its  stead  there  will  remain  a  clear  solution. 
If  this  peptone  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  there  will  be  left  a 
yellowish,  transparent  mass  resembling  the  dried  white  of  an  unboiled 
egg.  This  diy  digested  material,  now  a  mixture  of  proteoses  and  pep- 
tones, is  soluUe  in  water  the  same  as  the  white  of  egg;  but  if  dissolTed 
in  water  it  will  not  solidifjr  on  heating,  as  does  ordinary  white  of  egg. 
This  shows  that  the  substance  has  been  changed  to  something  other  than 
the  protein,  which  coagulates  or  solidifies  on  heating.  These  pro- 
teoses and  peptones  have  resulted  from  the  cleavage  or  splitting  of  the 
very  complex  egg  protein  into  simpler  molecules,  which  upon  such  cleav- 
age have  taken  up  chemically  a  large  amount  of  water  and  become  sol- 
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able.  When  a  place  of  lean  meat  or  hard-boiled  egg  is  taken  into  the 
human  stomach,  the  pepsin,  acting  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
gradually  dissolves  such  meat  or  egg»  changing  it  to  soluble  peptones  and 
proteoses.  If  it  escapes  solution  in  the  stomach,  it  is  nsaally  dissolved 
later  in  the  small  intestine. 

The  soluble  proteoses  and  peptones  are  not  yet  in  suitable  form  for 
use  in  the  body  of  the  animal,  and  so  are  not  absorbed,  but  are  retained 
in  the  small  intestine  until  they  have  undergone  further  enzyme  action. 
This  is  effected  by  trypsin,  which  can  not  only  attack  protein  directly  and 
convert  it  into  proteoses  and  peptones,  as  does  pepsin  in  the  stomach, 
bat  can  also  attack  the  peptones  and  pfoteoses  and  cleave  them  farther. 
Erepsin,  an  en^rme  of  the  small  intestine,  is  of  powerful  action.  It 
attacks  nitrogenons  sabstances  after  they  have  become  proteoses  and 
peptones.  By  the  action  of  these  last  2  enzymes  the  proteoses  and 
peptones  have  their  molecules  farther  cleaved  into  simpler  but  still  com- 
plex molecules,  water  being  again  taken  up  ns  in  the  first  cleavage.  The 
simplest  products  of  such  cleavage  of  the  proteins  of  food  substances  are 
the  amino  acids. 

The  aynino  acids  are  the  common  final  nitrogenous  nutritive  materials 
of  the  digestive  tract,  resulting  from  the  cleavage  of  the  complex  mole- 
cules of  the  food  proteins.  They  are  soluble  in  the  juices  of  the  small 
intestine  and  are  ready  for  transference  thru  the  intestinsl  walls  into  the 
body  proper.  These  acids  are  still  relatively  complex  in  structure,  but 
are  much  simpler  than  the  proteoses  and  peptones  from  which  they  are 
derived.  The  amino  adds,  derived  from  the  nitrogenous  portion  of  foods, 
constitute  the  great  primary  nitrogenons  building  material  out  of  which 
tbe  protein  tissues  of  the  animal  body  are  built.  So  far  as  known,  protein 
compounds  taken  as  food  cannot  be  broken  apart  further  than  into  amino 
acids  and  remain  useful  in  body  building. 

50.  Tissue  building. — The  process  of  protein  digestion  is  the  breaking 
dowTi  of  complex  nitrogenous  bodies  into  simpler  ones.  A  good  picture 
of  what  takes  place  can  be  had  by  likening  the  protein  molecule  to  a 
house  being  taken  down  by  a  builder  in  order  that  he  may  construct 
another  from  the  materials.  An  animal  eating  protein  compounds  cannot 
use  the  protein  molecules  in  the  form  in  which  the  plant  has  built  them 
up  into  its  own  substance,  but  must  first  take  them  apart  to  a  greater  or 
1^  extent,  and  from  the  parts  reconstruct  another  kind  of  protein  mole- 
cule saitaUe  for  its  own  use.  In  other  words,  its  protein  molecules  must 
have  a  different  architecture  from  those  of  the  plants  which  serve  as  its 
food.  The  proteoses  and  peptones  may  be  likened  to  the  roof  and  walls 
of  the  house.  These  walls  and  the  roof  can  be  broken  down  into  bricks 
and  tiles,  which  are  represented  by  the  amino  acids;  and  from  these 
the  animal,  beginning  anew,  can  construct  new  proteins  of  the  specific 
architecture  its  body  may  require. 

61.  Bacteria. — In  the  stomach  bacteria  find  unfavorable  conditions 
for  growth  because  of  the  free  acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  in  tiie 
SDsll  intestine  the  presence  of  bile  rapidly  causes  the  death  of  bacteria. 
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Consequently  bacteria  play  little  or  no  part  in  digestion  in  either  the 
acid  stomach  or  the  alkaline  small  intestine.  They  do  act,  however,  on 
the  woody  fiber  or  cellulose,  and  in  some  cases  on  soluble  carbohydrates, 
in  the  first  three  stomachs  of  ruminants  and  in  the  caecum  of  the  horse. 
In  the  large  intestine  there  develops  a  profuse  bacterial  growth  of  various 
foims  which  thrive  in  the  absence  of  air.  The  presence  of  more  or 
lev  ondigeBted  food,  together  with  moisture,  wannthy  and  the  fiint 
alkaline  reaetkm,  fDzniahea  ideal  eomditioiis  for  baeterial  growth.  Some 
ceUnloae  is  deoompoaed  hgr  the  bacteria  with  the  Uberatioii  of  eaihon 
diozid,  marsh  gas,  and  hydrogen.  Sulfnreted  hydrogen  is  also  produced 
thru  putrefaction  of  protein  substances.  Some  nitrogen  is  found,  but 
this  has  its  eonrce  in  the  air  taken  in  with  the  food.  Much  of  the  gaa 
il  doubtless  absorbed  into  the  circulation  and  eliminated  from  the  lungs. 
Products  other  than  gas  which  are  mostly  toxic  or  poisonous  to  the 
animal  result  in  small  (luautity  from  bacterial  growth  in  the  large  intes- 
tine. To  these  substances  the  odor  of  the  iecea  is  largely  due.  If  the 
functions  of  the  bowels  are  impaired,  the  contents  may  remain  for  an 
undue  length  of  time,  in  whieh  can  eseeanve  putrefaction  may  cauae 
the  animal  to  anffer  from  poisoning  due  to  the  abaorption  of  the  produeta 
formed. 

0S.  Feoet. — The  solid  excrement,  or  dung,  of  farm  animals  is  that 
waste  whieh  finally  eacapea  from  the  large  intestine,  the  solids  of  which, 
for  the  most  part,  have  never  been  within  the  body  proper.  It  is  com- 
posed principally  of  cellulose,  or  woody  fiber,  from  the  undigested  por- 
tions of  straw,  hay,  and  grasses  -,  and  also  of  seeds,  grains,  or  parts  of 
the  food  that  have  escaped  proper  mastication  and  digestion.  Matter 
not  properly  food,  such  as  hair  and  dirt  of  various  kinds  taken  into  the 
alimentary  tract,  escapes  thru  this  exit.  Finally  there  are  cast  away 
traces  of  bile  salts  and  some  mucus  from  the  lining  of  the  intestines, 
together  with  mueh  water. 

08.  Amid  digeition^ — ^The  nitrogenous  bodies  of  plants  which  are  known 
collectively  aa  ''amids"  are,  as  beforo  stated,  simpler  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds than  proteins.  They  are  either  on  their  way  to  be  built  into 
proteins,  or  result  from  the  cleavage  of  proteins  in  the  plant  for  the 
purposes  of  transportation,  or  are  formed  in  the  partial  breaking  down 
and  decay  of  protein.  Very  little  is  actually  known  of  their  chemical 
nature,  but  they  are  probably  similar  in  character,  in  many  instances 
at  lejist,  to  certain  interniediarj'  products  of  digestion  in  the  animal  body. 
Since  amids  may  result  from  enzyme  action  in  the  plant,  their  digestion 
in  the  animal  may  be  looked  upon  as  similar  to  that  of  proteins. 

64.  Ifinexal  matter. — So  far  as  known,  the  mineral  matter,  or  ash,  in 
foods  is  abaorbed  principally  trom.  the  amall  intestine  and  is  usually  im* 
changed  in  chemical  composition.  Changea  which  occur  in  the  differanl 
inorganic  salts,  or  mineral  matter,  aro  entirely  due  to  such  chemical 
reactions  as  would  have  taken  place  outside  the  intestine  under  the  sane 
conditions.  Insoluble  mineral  matter  in  food  may  become  aoluUc  beeanss 
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of  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  juice  ol  the  stomach,  but  this  is 
hardly  to  be  regarded  as  digestion. 

U.  The  work  of  the  digestive  glands. — The  brilliant  studies  of  the  Kus- 
BAii  physiologist,  Pawlow,*  and  his  associates,  followed  by  others  along 
■nOar  liiut,  have  thrown  mneh  light  upon  the  mbjeets  of  digestioiiy 
a|ipetite»  and  palataMU^.  In  order  to  stady  the  proceflsea  of  digeation, 
opstatioiia  audi  aa  the  foUowiog  were  performed  on  many  doga:  (1) 
The  duct%  or  tubes,  which  deliver  the  saliva  into  the  mouth  were  cut, 
turned  outward,  and  healed  into  the  cut  edgea  of  the  skin,  so  that  when 
nliva  was  secreted  it  poured  out  thru  the  opening  and  could  be  caught 
in  glass  tubes  attached  to  the  dog's  head.  (2)  The  gullet,  which  carries 
food  from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach,  was  cut  across,  led  outward,  and 
healed  in  the  skin  at  the  throat,  so  that  when  food  wa^  swallowed  it 
would  pass  out  at  the  severed  end  and  fall  back  into  the  dish  out  of  which 
be  was  feeding.  Food  so  eaten  was  called  a  ' '  false  meal. ' '  In  many  cases 
a  dog  with  a  gullet  thna  aevered  would  chew  and  awallow  the  "false 
aieal"  again  and  again  with  apparent  aatia&etion.  (3)  An  opening  waa 
«ade  thru  the  aide  of  a  dog  and  into  hia  atomaeh.  Oa  the  healing  of  the 
■lemaeh  wall  with  the  cut  in  the  akin,  the  investigator  waa  enabled  to 
pas  food  directly  into  the  atomaeh  and  study  the  processes  of  digeation 
occurring  within  that  organ.  (4)  A  portion  of  the  stomach  was  con- 
stricted and  made  into  a  small  separate  chamber,  which  likewise  opened 
out  thru  the  side  of  the  dog.  Here  the  flow  of  juices  could  be  studied 
independent  of  admixture  with  food  placed  in  the  other  portion  of  the 
itomach.  (5)  The  small  intestine  was  drawn  to  the  side  of  the  dog,  and 
an  opening  made  in  it  the  same  as  in  the  stomach.  (6)  The  pancreatic 
duet  was  cut  and  led  outward,  so  that  its  secretion  could  likewise  he 
studied.  The  animala  nanally  yielded  readily  to  the  operationa  and  lived 
eomfnlable  Uvea,  ao  thnt  the  reaolta  were  normal. 

It  waa  found  that  tiie  eight,  smell,  or  taate  of  food  not  only  started 
the  ikvw  of  saliva  in  the  mouth,  but  the  gastric  joioe  also  began  to  pour 
from  the  walls  of  the  stomach  in  about  5  minutes  even  when  there  was 
00  food  in  that  organ.  The  gastric  secretions  which  are  brought  forth 
by  the  sight,  taste,  or  smell  of  food  are  designated  by  Pawlow  as ' '  psychic 
secretions.  *  *  For  example,  when  a  dog  was  given  a  false  meal,  and  the 
swallowed  food  fell  out  of  the  fistula,  or  opening,  in  the  throat  and  back 
into  the  dish  out  of  which  the  dog  was  eating,  the  stomach  would  never- 
theless pour  forth  its  fluids  (psychic  secretions),  as  tho  the  food  had 
naehed  it  The  more  eagerly  tiie  dog  ate  hia  falae  meal  the  greater  waa 
the  amoont  of  gaatrie  aecretiona,  and  the  rieher  they  were  in  both  add 
and  pepsin.  The  gastric  secretions  were  strongest  and  most  copious  with 
that  food  whidi  waa  liked  best,  and  food  given  in  small  pordona  called 
forth  stronger  juices  than  when  the  whole  ration  was  given  at  one  time. 

These  psychic  secretions  do  not  last  long  enough  to  explain  the  long 
continued  secretion  of  gastric  juice  when  a  normal  meal  is  eaten. 

*Tlia  Work  of  the  Dtfestive  Glands. 
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In  studying  other  causes  which  might  produce  the  secretion,  it  was 
found  that  no  flow  could  be  started  by  guch  mechanical  stimulation  as 
paaaing  a  leather  or  a  glaae  rod  over  the  mueona  membrane  of  the  ttom- 
aeh.  Water  caused  a  moderate  flow  of  gastric  joice^  bat  when  fat,  egg 
albumin,  starch,  or  sngar  was  introdnoed  with  water  no  greater  flow  re- 
snlted  than  with  water  alone.  The  juice  of  meat,  however,  called  forth  a 
marked  flow.  This  explains  the  continuance  of  the  secretion  after  the 
psychic  secretion  ceases.  The  gastric  juice  secreted  as  a  result  of  the 
mental  stimulus  digests  some  of  the  protein  of  the  food,  thereby  forming 
soluble  nitrogenous  compounds,  which  in  turn  stimulate  the  glands  to 
further  secretion. 

Tlie  saliva  secreted  was  thin  and  watery  when  sand  or  dry,  powdered 
biscuit  was  placed  in  the  dog  s  mouth,  and  much  more  concentrated 
when  stones  were  introduced,  which  the  dog  could  swallow  without  the 
aid  of  a  large  amount  of  ssliva.  The  amount  of  saliva  and  gastric  juice 
also  depended  on  the  nature  of  the  food  fed.  Pawlow's  work  indicated 
that  the  enzyme  content  of  the  digestive  juices  depended  on  the  kind  of 
food,  the  glands  being  guided  a  form  of  instinct,  so  that,  for  example, 
the  pancreatic  juice  would  contain  more  tryjysin  when  meat  was  fed  than 
when  starch  was  supplied.  However  fascinating  this  idea  is,  after  numer- 
ous more  recent  investigations  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  now  against 
such  an  adaptation  of  the  digestive  juices  to  the  food. 

It  is  indeed  fortunate  that  the  character  of  the  digestive  juices  of  an 
animal  are  not  changed  with  variations  in  the  food  consumed.  Between 
meal  times  the  secretory  cells  are  elaborating  the  enzymes  which  are  to 
be  contained  in  the  secretions  that  will  be  poured  forth  to  digest  the 
next  meaL  If  the  cells  formed  only  ensymes  suited  to  digestion  of  the 
previous  meal,  and  the  animal  then  consumed  food  of  a  different  kind  at 
the  following  meal,  the  juices  might  be  unsuited  to  its  digestion.  It  is 
therefore  wise  that  no  matter  what  food  the  animal  consumes,  the  diges- 
tive glands  pour  forth  the  enzymes  needed  for  the  digestion  o£  ail  the 
various  nutrients. 

56.  Palatability. — So  vague  and  illusive  is  the  subject  of  the  palatabil- 
ity  of  food  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  space  to  discuss  it  at  any  length 
in  this  work.  "What  is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison"  is  an 
old  saying,  to  which  might  be  added,  ''and  what  is  one  man's  meat  to-day 
may  be  hb  poison  to-monow";  for  desire,  appetite,  and  digestion  are 
not  the  same  with  any  given  individual  at  all  times  and  under  all  cireum- 
stances.  Even  with  farm  animals  palatabilily  is  greatly  influenced  and 
controlled  by  fomiliarity  and  habit  or  custom.  When  corn  silage  is  first 
placed  before  cows,  not  infrequently,  after  sniffing  it,  they  will  let  it 
alone  for  a  time.  They  then  usually  begin  nibbling  at  it,  and  later  may 
gorge  themselves  thereon  if  permitted.  In  such  cases  food  that  at  first 
seems  unpalatable  suddenly  liecoines  palatable. 

In  his  early  experience  the  senior  author  was  feeding  2  lots  of  fat- 
tening steers,  one  ou  shelled  corn  and  wheat  bran,  the  other  on  wheat 
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bran  and  shelled  corn  ground  to  a  meaL  After  some  weeks  of  saeeesifol 
feeding*  the  rations  for  the  2  lots  were  reversed.  The  steers  ehanged 
from  corn  meal  to  whole  corn  showed  a  strong  dislike  for  the  new  ration, 
eating  so  little  at  first  that  they  shrank  materially  in  weight.  From  this 
the  general  conclusion  might  have  been  drawn  that  shelled  corn  is  less 
palatable  than  corn  meal  for  fattening  steers.  But  the  steers  given  corn 
meal  in  place  of  shelled  corn  were  equally  dissatisfied.  This  shows  that 
custom  and  habit — something  entirely  extraneous  to  the  food — are  pos- 
sible factors  in  palatability. 

While  palatability  has  a  bearing  on  digestibility,  the  reverse  is  not 
necessarily  true,  for  hnmans  and  animals  often  show  fondness  for  kinds 
of  food  that  are  indigestible  or  worse.  Even  poisonous  snbstances  may 
be  palatable,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  food  which  the  hnman  or  animal 
does  not  relish  or  even  dislikes  may  have  high  nutritive  valne  provided 
the  repngnanee  thereto  is  overcome. 

Despite  the  complexities  of  the  subject,  every  praetieal  stockman  knows 
that  to  get  the  best  results  he  must  at  all  times  provide  feed  for  his 
animals  which  is  palatable  and  altogether  acceptable.  This  may  })e  accom- 
plished in  considerable  degree  by  steadily  using  the  same  feeds  and  feed 
combinations,  and  in  always  avoiding  sudden  and  violent  changes  in 
their  character  and  in  the  manner  of  feeding. 

IIL  Metabousic 

In  the  preceding  division  we  learned  how  digestion  prepares  the  nu- 
trients of  feeding  stuffs  for  the  nourishment  of  the  animal  body.  In  what 
follows  there  is  briefly  set  forth  how  the  digested  materials  are  brought 
into  the  body  proper  and  what  becomes  of  them.  Chemists  and  phys- 
iologists, working  together  with  skill  and  great  patience,  have  been  able 
quite  fully  to  set  forth  and  explain  the  processes  of  digestion.  "When 
the  nutrients  leave  the  alimentary  tract  and  enter  the  body,  the  difficulties 
of  following  them  and  learning  what  becomes  of  them  are  much  greater. 
Many  of  the  changes  that  occur  in  the  body  have  been  revealed  by  per- 
severing scientists,  but  concerning  others,  only  litHe  of  a  definite  nature 
esn  yet  be  told. 

07.  Xetabolism^The  prooesBea  by  which  the  digested  nutrients  of  the 
food  are  utilized  for  the  production  of  heat  and  work,  or  built  up  into 
the  living  matter  of  the  body,  in  turn  being  broken  down  and  once  more 
becoming  non-living  matter,  are  termed  metabolism.  Constructive  metab- 
olism, or  the  building-up  processes,  is  termed  anahoUsm,  while  the 
breaking-down  and  wasting  processes  are  styled  catabolism. 

58.  The  circulative  canals  of  the  body. — The  body  of  the  animal  is 
made  up  of  innumerable  cells,  which,  grouped  and  modified  in  myriads 
of  ways,  ultimately  form  all  its  organs  and  parts.  Everywhere  among 
the  cells  are  minute  spaces  called  lymph  spaces,  which  are  connected 
nhh  the  lymphatics,  a  set  of  veesels  which  permeate  most  parts  of  the 
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body.  In  some  respect*  the  lymphatics  resemble  the  veins,  but  they  are 
thinner  and  more  transparent  and  drain  in  only  one  direction — toward 
the  heart.  Within  these  vessels  is  a  clear  fluid  called  lymph.  These 
vessels  unite  with  one  another,  forming  a  network  in  many  places.  Here 
and  there  a  trunk  subdivides  into  five  or  six  smaller  vessels,  and  the 
latter  enter  a  nodule-like  body  called  a  lymphatic  gland.  From  thk  ^and 
eome  aeyeral  amall  venels,  whieh,  after  a  abort  apaee,  again  unite  to  form 
a  tmnk.  Oradnally  theoe  tmnka  nnite,  forming  larger  tmnka  nntil  a 
large  dnet  and  another  amaller  one  are  formed  which  enter  veina  in  the 
neck. 

The  other  set  of  canals  is  the  arteries  and  veins,  which  permeate  every 
portion  of  the  bod.v,  the  former  carrying  the  blood  away  from  the  heart, 
and  the  latter  carrying  it  to  the  heart.  At  the  extremities  of  the  arteries 
are  still  more  minute  tubes,  called  capillaries,  which  connect  them  with 
the  veins.  If  one  extends  his  arms  in  front  of  him  with  his  finger  tips 
touching,  his  body  will  represent  the  heart,  while  one  arm  will  represent 
an  artery  carrsdng  blood  from  the  heart,  and  the  other  a  vein  conveying 
blood  to  the  heart  The  touching  fingers  wiU  correapond  to  the  ei^iUariea 
connecting  the  arteries  with  the  veins,  and  the  spaoe  all  about  the  flngm 
will  represent  the  sorrounding  body  tissues.  In  general,  neither  the 
veins  nor  the  arteries  allow  any  sabstance  within  them  to  escape  thru 
their  walls  proper.  It  is  thru  the  capillaries  that  the  nutritive  matter 
carried  by  the  blood  finds  its  way  into  the  body  tissues  for  their  nourish- 
ment, and  thru  the  capillaries  and  the  lymphatics,  in  turn,  the  waste  of 
the  body  drains  back  into  the  blood  circulation.  The  cellular  tissues  of 
which  the  body  is  composed  are  thus  everywhere  permeated  by  the  ducts 
of  the  lymphatic  system  and  the  capillaries  of  the  blood  system.  The  cells 
of  the  body  are  bathed  by  lymph,  which  is  the  fluid  that  receives  and 
temporarily  holds  all  the  nutritive  substances  and  the  body  waste.  The 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  small  intestine  has  a  velvety  lypearance, 
caused  by  innumerable  minute,  cone-like  projections,  or  tongues,  eallad 
wiUp  which  project  into  the  interior  of  the  intestinal  tube,  thereby 
coming  into  contact  with  its  fluid  contents.  Within  each  villus  are 
ladcah,  or  drainage  tubes  of  the  lymphatic  iQ^stem,  and  ciqpillaries  of 
the  blood  system. 

59.  Absorption  of  fat. — As  before  told,  in  the  small  intestine  a  part  of 
the  fat  of  the  food  is  split  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerin  by  the  action  of 
lipase.  These  acids  and  the  alkalies  in  bile  combine  to  form  maps 
which  aid  in  emulsifying  the  remaining  fat,  so  that  it  also  is  rapidly  acted 
on  by  the  lipase  and  changed  into  i^itly  adds  and  glycerin.  Modem 
investigation  supporta  the  view  that  the  fats  are  all  absorbed  as  soaps 
and  i^oerin.  In  the  intestinal  wall  these  are  reconverted  into  neutral 
fats  which  enter  the  lacteals,  forming  with  the  l3rmph  a  milky  substanee 
called  chyle.  This  is  carried  in  the  lymphatics  and  poured  into  a  vein 
near  the  shoulder,  thus  entering  the  blood  circulation. 

60.  Abaorption  of  carbohydrates;  formation  of  glycogen, — The  glucose 
and  glucose-like  sugars  taken  up  from  the  intestinal  contents  by  the 
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capillarias  pam  into  tha  Teins,  and  thanoe  hy  way  of  tha  portal  vain  into 
tha  livar.  Here  they  are  for  tlia  moat  part  witiidrawii  from  the  blood 
and  temporarily  stored  in  thia  organ  as  glycogen,  a  carbohydrate  which 
is  closely  related  to  starch  and,  having  the  same  percentage  composition, 
is  sometimes  called  animal  starch.  Normally  from  1.5  to  4.0  per  ct.  of 
the  weight  of  the  liver  consists  of  glycogen.  The  glycogen  stored  in  the 
liver  is  gradually  changed  back  into  glucose,  and  then  doled  out  to  the 
system  as  required,  the  amount  of  glucose  in  the  blood  being  kept  at 
about  1  part  in  1,000.  The  property  of  converting  glucose  into  glycogen 
ia  not  poaaeaaed  by  the  liver  alone,  bnt  by  the  tissues  of  the  body  gen- 
erally, eapeeiaUy  tha  mnaelea.  When  woric  ia  being  dona  tiia  glycogen 
in  the  mnaelea  ia  fliat  drawn  npon  to  fomidi  glnooae,  and  after  tiiia  atora 
baa  been  ezfaaoated,  the  glycogen  in  the  liver  fnmiahea  the  needed 
glucose. 

61.  Absorption  of  proteins. — It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  amino 
acids,  the  products  of  protein  digestion,  which  are  absorbed  from  the 
small  intestine  thru  the  villi,  were  joined  together  while  still  within  the 
intestinal  walls,  thereby  forming  the  complex  proteins  of  the  blood 
called  serum  albumin  and  serum  globulin.  Thru  refinement  of  experi- 
mental methods  Van  Slyke,"  and  Folin  and  Denis^  have  been  able 
to  prove  that  the  amino  acida  are  not  neoeaaarily  thna  bnilt  into  blood 
proteina  in  the  intestinal  wall,  but  that  tbey  may  paas  into  the  blood 
stream  without  being  united.  They  are  then  carried  into  the  general 
circulation,  and  from  the  blood  atream  each  of  the  various  tissues  of  the 
body — ^muscles,  organs,  etc. — absorbs  a  certain  amount  of  the  amino  aeida 
for  growth,  or  the  repair  of  the  daily  waste  of  protein  matter. 

Mineral  matter  is  taken  up  from  the  small  intestines,  and  water  is 
absorbed  all  along  the  alimentary  tract,  from  the  stomach  to  the  large 
intestine. 

62.  Bistribntion  of  absorbed  nutrients. — We  have  seen  that  the  digested 
fata  which  are  to  nonriah  the  body  are  poured  into  the  blood  current  by 
way  of  the  lymphatica,  i^e  the  glnooae  and  the  amino  aeida  enter  the 
blood  directly  thru  the  capillariea  and  veina.  The  veina  fhnn  the  small 
inteatine  nnite  and  become  the  portal  vein,  which  paasca  the  blood  thm 
the  liver  and  on  into  the  heart.  The  variona  nutrient  materials,  having 
been  mingled  with  the  blood,  are  carried  thru  the  circulation  to  the  capil- 
laries. 

These  are  so  constructed  that,  when  the  blood  finally  reaches  them, 
the  nutritive  substances  it  carries  pass  thru  their  walls  and  are  mingled 
with  lymph  that  bathes  the  myriad  body  cells.  In  this  manner  all  the 
nutrients,  having  been  especially  prepared  and  transported,  are  available 
for  the  nouriahment  of  every  portion  of  the  body.  Oxygen  ia  taiken  into 
flie  blood  tbra  the  lungs,  and  water  and  mineral  matters  are  abaorbed 
from  the  digestive  tract  All  are  carried  by  the  arteriea  and  paas  thm 
the  capillariea  into  the  lymph. 

•Jcor.  BloL  CbMSL,  U,  1912,  M9-410;      1»1S,  187-181. 
'  JOor.  BioL  Ghem.,  11, 1818,  87-88;  18.  1818,  141-188. 
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68.  Vm  of  thft  alMorbed  niitrieBti.— The  abBorbed  natrients*  thiu 
transferred  to  all  the  tiMoea  of  the  body,  may  he  oxidized,  or  hfiined,  to 
warm  the  animal,  or  to  produee  energy  to  carry  on  the  vital  prooeoMi 
and  to  perform  work,  aa  efaown  in  the  following  chapters.  In  case  more 
nntrients  are  supplied  than  are  required  fbr  these  purposes,  tlie  excess 
may  be  transformed  into  body  tissue  proper,  as  shown  in  Chapter  V. 
The  glucoses  may  be  converted  into  fats  and  stored  as  body  fat,  as  may 
also  the  fats  derived  directly  from  the  food  fats.  The  amino  acids  may 
be  built  up  into  body  protein  or,  if  not  needed  for  this  purpose,  a  portion 
of  their  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  may  be  converted  into  fat,  while 
the  nitrogen  is  excreted,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  urea.  The  highest  use 
of  the  proteins,  however,  is  the  formation  of  nitrogenous  tissues — the 
muscles,  hrsin,  nerves,  skin,,  hair,  and  Tarioas  organs  of  the  hody- 

64.  Sispoisl  of  body  waste. — In  bresking  up  the  food  nutrients  within 
the  body  proper  for  the  production  of  heat,  and  in  the  changes  which 
occur  in  building  them  into  body  tissues,  carbon  dioxid  is  evolved. 
Most  of  this  escapes  into  the  capillaries  and  is  carried  in  the  blood  by  the 
veins  to  the  lungs,  where  it  is  eliminated  in  breathing,  a  portion,  however, 
escaping  by  way  of  the  skin.  Some  of  the  marsh  gas  produced  by  fer- 
mentations in  the  stomach  of  herbivora  is  absorbed  into  the  blood  and 
thro\m  out  by  tlie  lungs. 

Nearly  all  of  the  nitrogenous  waste,  representing  the  breaking  dovm  of 
protein  material  in  the  body,  is  excreted  in  the  urine  thru  the  kidneys, 
tho  a  trace  is  given  off  in  the  sweat  and  a  more  appreciable  amount  in 
the  feces.  In  mammals  this  wsste  takes  the  form  principally  of  urea. 
In  calculating  the  total  amount  of  protein  metabolism  it  is  customary  to 
determine  the  total  nitrogen  in  the  urine  and  multiply  this  by  6.25.  This 
gives  the  amount  of  protein  broken  dovm,  since  it  is  assumed  that,  on 
the  average,  nitrogen  forms  16  per  ct.  of  the  total  weight  of  the  protein 
molecule.  (17) 

A  great  variety  of  other  end-products  of  metabolism  are  likewise 
eliminated  by  the  kidneys  thru  the  urine.  The  inorganic  salts,  such  as 
common  salt,  also  escape  from  the  body  principally  in  the  urine.  Small 
amounts  of  most  of  the  substances  eliminated  in  the  urine  are  also 
excreted  by  the  skin  thru  the  sweat  glands.  A  coDsiderable  portion  of 
certsin  inorganic  salts  containing  caldum,  magnesium,  and  phosphontB 
is  eliminated  by  way  of  the  intestines. 

65.  Sonunaiy^ — ^In  Chapter  I  we  learned  how  the  yarious  inorganic 
compounds  taken  by  plants  from  earth,  air,  and  water  are  built  into 
organic  plant  compounds,  and  how  in  such  building  the  energy  of  the 
sun  becomes  latent  or  hidden  in  the  substance  of  the  plant.  In  this 
chapter  we  have  learned  how  the  animal,  feeding  on  plants,  separates 
the  useful  from  the  waste  by  mastication  and  digestion,  and  how  the 
digested  nutrients,  after  underfjoing  more  or  less  change,  are  conveyed 
from  the  dimentary  tract  to  the  body  tissues  and  used  for  building  the 
body,  for  warming  it,  or  in  performing  work.  All  the  energy  manifested 
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Igr  lifing  flnimate  and  the  heat  evolved  in  their  bodies  represent  the 
energy  of  the  son  originally  stored  in  food  substances  by  plants.  With 
the  breaking  down  of  the  nutrient  matters  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  and 

in  the  decay  of  the  animal  substance  itself,  the  organic  matter  loses  the 
condition  of  life  and  falls  back  to  the  inorganic  condition,  once  more  be- 
coming a  part  of  the  earth,  air,  and  water  as  inert  matter.  After  this 
degradation  it  is  again  gathered  up  by  the  plants  and  once  more  starts 
on  the  upward  path.  Such  is  the  eternal  round  of  Nature,  in  which 
plants,  animals,  the  energy  of  the  sun,  and  the  mysterious  guiding  prin- 
e^le    li£e  all  play  their  partB. 
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CHAPTER  m 


MEASURING  THE  USEFULNESS  OF  FEEDS 

I.  DlGBSTIBILITT  OF  FeEDS 

In  determining  the  relative  usefulness  of  difTcrent  feeding  stuffs  to  the 
animal  it  is  necessary  to  find  a  means  of  measuring  the  amount  of 
nutrienta  wfakh  eadi  aetuaUy  fnmidM  The  inoit  gimple  means  for 
such  measarement  it  to  detennme  the  digestibility  of  the  aeveral 
mitneiite  of  a  feed;  ie.,  the  percentage  of  the  total  enide  protein,  flher, 
nitrogen-free  extract,  and  fat  which  is  digested  by  the  animal.  The 
digestible  matter  is  obviously  the  only  portion  of  the  feed  which  is  of  nse, 
since  the  remainder  passes  out  in  the  feces  without  ever  having  really 
entered  the  body.  In  studying  the  digestibility  of  a  given  feed  the 
chemist  first  determines  by  analysis  the  percentage  of  each  nutrient  it 
contains.  Weighed  quantities  of  the  feed  arc  then  given  to  the  animal, 
and  the  feces  voided  during  a  stated  period  arc  saved  and  weighed,  and 
samples  are  analyzed.  The  difference  between  the  amount  of  each 
nutrient  fed  and  that  found  in  the  feces  resulting  therefrom  represents 
the  digested  portion. 

66.  A  digestion  trial  with  sheq^— To  show  how  the  digestibility  of  a 
feed  is  determined,  the  following  results  are  given  from  an  actual  diges- 
tion trial  conducted  by  Armsby  at  the  Wisconsin  Station.^  Desiring  to 
aseertain  the  digestibility  of  elover  hay  and  malt  sprouts,  2  wethers 
weighing  87  lbs.  each  were  confined  in  specially  constructed  apartments 
and  fed  from  zinc-lined  boxes  to  prevent  waste.  Each  day*s  allowance 
was  weighed  and  samples  analyzed.  The  feces  voided  by  the  wethers 
were  collected  in  rubber-lined  bags  attached  to  their  hind  quarters  by  a 
light  harness.  These  bags  were  emptied  each  24  hours,  and  the  contents 
weighed  and  analyzed.  Feeding  progressed  6  days  before  the  trial  prop- 
er began,  in  order  that  all  residues  of  previous  fM  might  have  passed 
from  the  alimentary  tract  During  the  first  period  each  sheep,  as  shown 
in  the  table,  was  fed  700  grams  (about  1.5  lbs.)  of  elover  hay  daily,  which 
was  consumed  without  waste. 


Digeiiion  iridl  wUh  sheep  fed  doffer  hay;  average  for  1  day 


Grade 
prutdn 

OulMiliydniM 

Fiber  ^t^. 

extnot 

A* 

Fed  700  grains  hay,  containing. . 
Excreted  610.6  grams  feces, 

Gnma 
588.1 

288.6 

Qtrnms 

77.7 

40.4 

Qrama 

101.6 

101  5 

Gnma 

376.7 

119  4 

Grauw 
10.7 

7.0 

Digested  

Per  cent  digested 

297  5 

50.8 

37.3 
48.0 

90  0 
47  1 

5*)  s 

2  8 

20.2 

•Wis.  Bpt  1884. 
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The  table  shows  that  the  700  grams  of  hay  fed  contained  586.1  grams 
of  dry  matter,  and  that  the  feces  for  1  day,  which  represented  the  un- 
digested portkm  of  the  ntum,  oontained  28B.6  grains.  The  difference, 
297.5  grams,  or  50.8  per  et,  is  held  to  be  the  cuy  nuitter  digested.  The 
average  dry  matter  digested  in  2  saeh  trials  waa  51.2  per  et  Of  the  77.7 
grama  of  erode  proteiii  anpplied,  40.4  grama  appeared  in  the  feoea.  The 
difference,  37.8  grama,  or  48  per  et,  represents  the  digested  crude  pro- 
tein. In  like  manner  the  percentage  of  the  other  nutrienta  digeeted  waa 
determined. 

The  average  percentage  of  each  nutrient  digested  in  a  feeding  stuff  is 
termed  the  coefficient  of  digestibility,  or  digestion  coefficient,  for  that 
nutrient  in  the  feed. 

67.  Digestibility  determined  by  difference. — ^Ruminants  and  horses  are 
not  normally  fed  on  concentrates  alone.  Therefore,  when  it  is  desired  to 
determine  the  digeetilnlity  of  a  eoneentrate,  the  animal  la  first  fed  rongh- 
ige  alone  and  the  amount  digested  determined.  The  eoneentrate  to  be 
atndied  ia  them  added  to  the  nmi^iage,  and  the  total  natrknta  digested 
from  both  feeds  are  found.  By  differenee,  the  amount  of  digestible 
nutrients  coming  from  the  concentrate  is  oompmed. 

To  determine  the  digestibility  of  malt  sprouts,  the  sheep  used  in  the 
above  trial  were  next  fed  a  ration  of  600  grams  of  clover  hay  and  175 
grams  of  malt  sprouts,  as  shown  below : 


frisi  with  sktep  to  aseerloHi  the  digutibility  of  mali  sprouti 


^CrudB 

CarbohydimtM 

Fat 

Fttwr 

exiract 

Fed  600  grama  hay  

Fed  175  smns  miut  sprouts  

Total  

D^eeted.  total  

Digested  from  malt  sprouta  

Grams 

500.9 
154  1 

Gr»ma 

67  4 
36.8 

Grama 

163  3 
21.0 

Grams 
236  3 
87.5 

Grains 

9  4 
2  2 

655.0 
295.2 

104.2 
41.5 

184  3 
100.6 

323.8 
129.0 

11.6 
5.5 

359.8 
256.4 

62.7 
33  2 

83.7 
76.8 

194.8 
135.2 

6  1 

3  8 

103.4 
67.1 

29.5 
80.2 

6.9 
32.9 

59  6 
68.1 

2.3 
104.5 

The  digestibility  of  malt  apronta  waa  determined  indireetly  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  The  dry  matter  of  the  clover  hay  and  malt  apronta 
together  eqmded  665  grams.  The  eiereted  dry  matter  from  this  equated 
295.2  grama,  so  that  the  total  quantity  digested  was  the  differenee,  or 
359.8  grams.  In  the  previous  trial  it  was  found  as  the  average  of  2 
periods  that  51.2  per  ct.  of  the  dry  matter  in  clover  hay  was  digestible. 
Taking  51.2  per  ct.  of  500.9  grams  gives  256.4  grams,  which  is  the 
probable  quantity  of  dry  matter  that  was  digested  from  the  hay.  Sub- 
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traetmg  256.4  fnun  359.8  grams,  there  ib  left  103.4  grams,  or  67.1. per  ct, 
which  is  taken  as  the  per  cent  of  dry  matter  digested  from  the  malt 
sprouts.  In  a  similar  manner  the  other  digestion  coefficients  for  malt 
sprouts  are  determined.  The  table  reports  104.5  per  ct.  of  the  fat  of 
malt  sprouts  digested — an  absurdity.  The  total  quantity  of  fat  in  the 
feeds  used  in  this  trial  was  so  small  that  an  error  like  this  could 
easily  occur. 

la  digestion  trials  it  is  commonly  aasamed  that  all  matter  appearing 
in  the  feces  has  escaped  the  action  of  the  digestive  ferments  and  so  rep- 
resents the  indigestible  part  of  the  food.  Tho  substantiaUy  correct,  there 
are  exceptions  to  this  assumption.  The  feces  contain  some  waste  from 

the  body  itself,  such  as  bile  residues,  matter  which  sloughs  off  from  the 
walls  of  the  alimentary  tract,  and  unabsorbed  digestive  juices.  In  a 
metabolism  trial  with  a  goat  at  the  Wisconsin  Station  fed  a  ration  of 
straw,  which  is  low  in  protein,  Steenbock,  Nelson,  and  Hart-  found  more 
nitrogen  in  the  feces  than  in  the  original  feed,  due  to  the  absorption  of 
digestive  juices  by  the  bulky  straw.  Yet  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
protein  contained  in  the  straw  must  have  been  digested. 

By  treating  the  feces  with  an  acid  solution  of  pepsin,  all  the  nitroge- 
nous compounds  except  the  true  undigested  food  protein  may  be  dissolved 
therefrom,  and  the  actnal  digestion  coefficient  thns  found  for  the  protein. 
In  a  few  digestion  trials  in  recent  years  this  method  has  been  employed. 

Armsby  has  shown'  that  ruminants  feeding  on  coarse  forage  convert 
much  of  the  fiber  into  marsh  gas,  or  methane,  which  has  no  nutritive 
value.  In  such  cases  digestion  trials  will  show  too  high  a  value  for 
the  fiber. 

In  digestion  studies  the  ether  extract,  or  so-called  fat,  is  determined 
by  the  use  of  ether,  which  dissolves  not  only  the  true  fat,  but  also 
chlorophyll,  wax,  bile  residues,  and  other  substances  which  are  not  true 
fat.  Due  to  this,  and  because  the  fats  in  feeding  stuffs  are  usually  in 
relatively  small  amount,  errors  are  liable  to  occur  in  their  determination. 
Fraps  and  Bather*  at  the  Texas  Station,  on  studying  the  ether  extract 
obtained  from  18  different  forage  plants,  found  that  only  42  per  ct  was 
true  fat.  The  digestibility  of  the  true  fat  averaged  66.4  per  ct. ;  while 
only  29.1  per  ct.  of  the  remainder  (not  true  fat)  was  digestible.  The 
ether  extract  of  seeds,  which  is  nearly  all  true  fat.  is  highly  digestible. 

68.  Coefficients  of  digestibility. — The  coefficients  of  digestibility  for  the 
various  feeding  stuffs,  as  detenniued  by  the  experiment  stations  of  this 
country,  have  been  compiled  by  the  authors  and  are  presented  in  Appen- 
dix Table  II.  In  the  case  of  feeds  for  which  American  data  are  not 
available,  coefficients  from  European  sources  have  been  included.  From 
this  ezteniive  table  the  following  examples  are  taken  to  show  the  diges- 
tibilily  of  typical  feeds: 

*Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  19,  1914,  p.  399.      *Tez.  BuL  150. 

■Cyolopedia  Am.  Agr.,  ni,  p.  66. 
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Coefficients  of  digestibility  of  typical  feeding  stuffs,  from  Appendix 

Table  II 


No.  of 

tdato 

L/ry 

BaWOT 

v/rude 
piotoio 

^1  ji  111 
Fibw 

srdiatM 

^9  ^  — — 

wunMMf 

Ccmeentrate* 

Ftr  et. 

Per  ot. 

^V— A  

12 

90 

74 

57 

94 

93 

OitB  

17 

70 

78 

35 

81 

87 

4 

87 

74 

59 

93 

72 

20 

65 

78 

31 

72 

68 

Htsaeed  

7 

77 

91 

60 

55 

86 

fiiMBud  meal,  old  process 

3 

79 

89 

67 

78 

89 

Roughtiges 

Bed  dmr  hay  

68 

66 

48 

60 

62 

60 

26 

60 

60 

64 

66 

67 

Oat  straw  

18 

64 

28 

60 

61 

ao 

Kentucky  bluograss. 

66 

66 

7 

67 

61 

62 

27 

66 

51 

66 

71 

82 

22 

87 

70 

37 

05 

•  • 

The  table  shows  that  for  dent  com  90  per  et  of  the  total  dry  matter, 
74  per  et.  of  the  crude  protein,  57  per  et.  of  the  fiber,  94  per  et  of  the 

mtrogen-free  extraet,  and  93  per  et.  of  the  f^t  is  digestible.  Feeds  which 
eontain  little  fiber,  sneh  as  com  and  wheat,  show  high  digestibility,  be- 
eanae  their  nutrients  are  not  protected  from  the  action  of  the  digestive 
juices  by  thick  cell  walls  of  cellulose,  or  fiber.  Owing  to  their  larger  fiber 
content,  oats  and  wheat  bran  are  less  digestible  than  corn  or  wheat.  As 
a  class  the  roughages  are  high  in  fiber,  and  therefore  much  less  digestible 
than  the  concentrates.  This  will  be  noted  on  comparing  the  dig^estion 
coefficients  for  timothy  hay  and  oat  straw  with  those  for  corn  and  wlieat. 
The  dry  matter  of  mangels  is  as  well  digested  as  that  of  wheat,  again 
diowing  that  roots  are  mw  like  concentrates  than  roughages. 

09.  IKgestiUA  Btttrients  in  feeding  itnlb^To  determine  the  digestible 
nutrients  in  any  fMing  stuff  the  total  amonnt  of  each  nutrient  in  100 
Ha.  thereof  is  multiplied  by  the  digestion  coefficient  for  that  nutrient 
For  flzample,  100  lbs.  of  dent  com  eontain  10.1  pounds  of  cmde  protein 
(Appendix  Table  I),  of  which  74  per  ct.  is  digestible,  as  shown  by  the 
preceding  table.  Accordingly,  there  are  7.5  lbs.  of  digestible  protein  in 
100  lbs,  of  this  grain.  By  this  method  the  data  contained  in  the  exten- 
sive Table  III  of  the  Appendix  have  been  computed.  The  following 
examples  are  here  taken  from  this  table  for  illustration  and  study. 

In  Appendix  Tables  I  and  II  the  fiber  and  nitrogen-free  extract  are 
given  in  separate  columns,  for,  tho  of  the  same  chemical  eompositioD, 
these  components  often  differ  widely  in  digestibility.  In  preparing  the 
taUes  showing  the  digestible  nutrientB  in  fading  stufGi,  the  digestible 
fiber  and  digestible  nitrogen-free  extract  are  detennined  separately  and 
the  results  combined  under  the  term  cordo^droiei,  as  is  done  in  this 
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taUe.  The  digestible  carbohydrates  in  dent  com  are  computed  at  fol* 
lows:  According  to  Appendix  Table  I,  100  lbs.  of  dent  com  contains 
2.0  lbs.  of  fiber,  57  per  ct.  of  which  is  digestible,  as  shown  in  Appendix 
Table  II.  Likewise  there  are  70.9  lbs.  of  nitrogen-free  extract,  94  per  ct. 
of  which  is  digestible.  Multiplying  in  each  case  and  adding  the  products, 
we  have  67.8  lbs.,  which  is  placed  in  the  column  marked  "digestible 
carbohydrates. '  * 


Digestible  mUrieiUs  in  100  lbs.  of  typical  feeding  stuffs,  from  Appendix 

Table  III 


ToUl 
dry 

DMOifemilrinto 

nti» 

Crada 

pioteiD 

Caibo* 
hydra  tet 

fM 

Total 

(inc.  fat 
I  2.25) 

ConcentTatet 

Lb*. 

Lbs. 

Lba. 

Uw. 

Lbt. 

89.5 

7.5 

67.8 

4.6 

85.7 

1:10.4 

90.8 

9.7 

62.1 

3.8 

70.4 

1:  6  3 

Wheat  

89.8 

9.2 

67.5 

1.5 

80.1 

1:  7  .7 

Wheat  bran  

89.9 

12.6 

41 .6 

3.0 

60.9 

1:  3  9 

Flax  seed  

90  8 

20.6 

17.0 

29.0 

102 .8» 

1:  4  0 

Linseed  meal,  old  pcooeoB 

90.9 

30.2 

32.6 

6.7 

77.9 

1:  1.6 

Roughages 

88.4 

3  0 

42.8 

1.2 

48.5 

1:16  2 

87.1 

7.6 

39.3 

1.8 

61.0 

1:  5.7 

88.6 

1.0 

42.6 

0.9 

45.6 

1:44.6 

Kcntur'kybllWgnMb 

31.6 

2.3 

14.8 

0.6 

18.6 

1:  7.0 

Corn  silage,  recent 

2fi  3 

11 

15  0 

0.7 

17  7 

1:15  1 

9.4 

1.0 

6.1 

0  1 

7  3 

1:  6  3 

*Tlie  high  value  for  flaxseed  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  29.0  1Im»  of  <llglwrtlM* 
fat  equals  66  Itw.  of  OigMtible  oarbohjrdrataa  (29.0x2.26=66^). 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  typieal  feeds  pveeented  in  this  tsUe  show 
wide  diffennoes  in  the  amoimt  of  different  digestible  nutrients  ^tuj 
famish.  Com  and  wheat  are  high  in  digestible  carbohydrates  and 
rather  low  in  digestible  protein,  while  wheat  bran  and  linseed  meal  are 

high  in  digestible  protein  but  low  in  dif^estible  carbohydrates.  Linseed 
meal  contains  more  digestible  protein  and  less  than  one-fourth  as  much 
digestible  fat  as  the  flax  seed  from  which  it  comes.  The  roughages  range 
lower  in  digestible  nutrients  than  the  concentrates.  Oat  straw  is  es- 
pecially low  in  digestible  protein,  while  immature  and  actively  growing 
pasture  grass  will  contain  nearly  as  much  digestible  protein  as  wheat 
bran,  if  cut  snd  dried  to  the  seme  water  content. 

70.  VntritiTO  ratio* — As  protein  serves  special  nses  in  the  body,  in 
dnensmons  of  feeding  stnfb  and  rations  the  term  nntritiTc  ratio  is  nsed 
to  show  the  proportion  of  digestible  protein  contained  in  comparison 
with  the  other  nntrients.  By  nutritive  ratio  is  meant  the  ratio  which 
exists  in  any  given  feeding  stuff  between  the  digestible  crude  protein  and 
the  combined  digestible  carbohydrates  and  fat  It  is  determined  in  the 
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fSollowiiig  maimer:  The  digestible  fat  in  100  Iba.  of  the  given  ted  ia 

multiplied  by  2.25,  because  fat  will  produce  2.25  times  as  much  heat  on 
being  burned  in  the  body  as  do  the  carbohydrates.  The  product  is  then 
added  to  the  digestible  carbohydrates  and  the  sum  is  divided  by  the 
amount  of  digestible  crude  protein,  the  quotient  being  the  second  factor 
of  the  ratio.  The  manner  of  computing  the  nutritive  ratio  of  dent  com 
is  as  follows: 

BMoadfMlorof 

(4  6  X  2.25)  +  67.8 

 .  «  10.4 

7.6 

DlfH.  erutU  pralaia 

HuMHve  ratia$  are  expressed  with  the  colon,  thus,  1 :10.4.  The  nutri- 
tife  ratio  of  dent  com  is  therefore  1 :10^  (read  1  to  10.4) ;  i.e.,  for  each 
pound  of  digestible  erode  protein  in  com  there  are  10.4  lbs.  of  digestible 
carbohydrates  or  fat  equivalent.  A  feed  or  ration  having  much  cmde 
protein  in  proportion  to  carbohydrates  and  fat  combined  is  said  to  have 
a  narrow  nutritive  ratio;  if  the  reverse,  it  has  a  wide  nutritive  ratio. 
Oat  straw  has  the  extremely  wide  nutritive  ratio  of  1 :44.6,  because  of 
its  low  content  of  digestible  protein  compared  with  the  carbohydrates 
and&t;  oatsthemediiiiiKiiieof  1:0J;  and  proteia-rieh  liaaeed  meal  the 
nsry  narrow  ratio  of  1 :1.6»  the  earbohydratea  being  less  than  twioe  the 
emdeprotdiL 

When  the  total  digestible  nutrients  (including  fat  X  2.25)  in  a  feed 
or  ration  are  given,  as  in  Appendix  Table  III  and  thia  aample  table,  the 
nutritive  ratio  may  be  computed  by  simply  subtracting  the  digestible 
crude  protein  from  the  total  digestible  nutrients,  and  dividing  the  re- 
mainder by  the  digestible  crude  protein.  For  example,  the  nutritive 
ratio  of  dent  com  may  be  found  thus:  (85.6—7.5)  +  7.5 « 10.4,  second 
terra  of  nutritive  ratio. 

The  terra  carbonaceous  feed,  which  has  recently  come  into  common 
use,  ia  a  convenient  designation  for  a  feeding  stuff  having  a  wide  nutri> 
thre  ratio.  Similarly,  the  term  nitrogenous  feed  designates  a  feeding 
staff  having  a  namw  nntritiye  ratio. 

IL  Rbspdution  Studqb 

Tabka  of  digestible  nutrients  tell  what  part  of  the  food  may  be 
digested  and  abaoilied  and  thua  really  enter  tiie  body  of  the  animal,  but 
ther  throw  no  light  on  the  use  or  disposition  made  of  the  nutrients  when 
onee  tlisy  are  within  the  body.  To  obtain  such  information  the  reipmi- 
tkm  opfMraftis  has  been  devised.  This  is  an  air-tight  chamber,  arranged 
in  such  manner  and  with  such  devices  that  all  that  enters  and  comes 
from  the  body  of  the  animal  placed  within  it  can  be  accurately  measured 
and  studied.  In  some  cases  mechanical  work  is  performed,  while  in  others 
the  subject  is  at  rest.  Everything  which  passes  into  the  animal — air. 
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food,  and  water — is  carefnlly  measured  and  analyzed  so  that  the  exact 
intake  of  the  body  is  known.  The  air  is  in  torn  drawn  from  the  chamber 
and  analyzed,  and  the  solid  and  liquid  excrements  passed  by  the  animal 
are  all  likewise  weighed  and  analyzed.  If  the  intake  is  larger  than  the 
outgo,  the  animal  has  increased  in  body  substance;  if  less,  it  has  lost. 
The  respiration  apparatus  has  been  used  for  studying  the  production  of 
work  and  the  formation  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  both  the  lean  flesh  and 
the  body  fat.  Thru  this  means  scientists  have,  in  some  measure,  been 
able  to  determine  what  becomes  of  the  food  animals  consume. 

71.  A  Twpintioa  itndy^The  use  of  the  respiration  apparatus  is  ilhas- 
trated  hy  the  following  example  from  Henneberg*  of  the  Weende  Station, 
Germany.  A  full-grown  ox  weighing  1,570  lbs.  was  placed  in  the  respinu 
tion  chamber.  During  one  day  of  the  trial  it  was  fed  11.1  Ihe.  clover  hay, 
1B2  lbs.  oat  straw,  8.2  lbs.  bean  meal,  and  2.13  oz.  salt,  and  drank  123.7 
lbs.  water.  The  intake  and  outgo  of  the  body  for  the  day  are  shown  in 
the  following  table : 


On€  da/jf'i  itudy  with  o  lS704h,  ox  in  a  rtspirafion  apparaiits 


Minpral 
matter 

Carbon 

1  Hydro- 
gen 

Nitro» 
gen 

A.  Intake  of  body 
156 .25  lbs.  feed  and  water,  containiag 

128.31  lbs.  wfiter  

15 .90  lbs.  oxygen  from  air  

Um. 
1.96 

•  •  •  • 
«  •  •  • 

12.84 

•  •  •  • 

■  •  a  • 

1.66 
14.26 

•  «  •  • 

Um. 
0.68 

•  «  •  • 

•  •  *  • 

Um. 

10.81 
114.05 
15.09 

172.34]ba.,totdhitake  

B.  OtUqpfromhoiif 
120.25  lbs.  excrements,  vii: 

40.71  lbs.  respiration  products,  TIS: 

21 .61  lbs.  carbon  dioxid  

0.06  lb.  methane  gM  

28.04  Ibe.  water  

1.96 

1.27 
0.67 

•  •  «  • 

12.84 

5.69 
0.49 

5.89 
0.04 

16.01 

9.28 
8.26 

•  «  •  • 

0.02 

3  11 

0.68 

0.23 
0.87 

•  «  •  • 

•  •  •  » 

140.86 

73.14 
26.86 

16.72 

•  •  •  • 

24  93 

100 .06  Ibe.,  total  outgo  

1.94 

12.11 

16.67 

0.60 

189.64 

A'B.  Production  in  body 

0.621b.  fat  

0.26 

0.48 

■  •  •  • 

0.08 
0.06 

•  «  •  • 

0.18 

0.06 

■  »  •  • 

•  •  •  « 

•  •  •  • 

0.12 
0.06 

«  •  •  • 

1.08 

1 .16  lbs.  water  in  fieth  and  fat  

0.02 

2 .28  lbs.,  total  remaining  in  body  

0.02 

0.73 

0  24 

0.08 

1  21 

72.  Intake  of  the  body.— The  first  part  of  the  table  (A)  shows  that 

during  the  24  hours  of  the  trial  the  ox  confined  within  the  respiration 
apparatus  took  into  his  digestive  tract  27.94  lbs.  of  dry  matter  in  his 
food  and  128.31  lbs.  of  water  in  food  and  dhuk,  and  breathed  in  air 


*NeiM  Beltrige,  OOttingen,  1, 1870,  p.  XIX;  Kraft.  Lehrh.  Undw.,  m,  p.  17. 
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aontaining  15.99  lbs.  of  oxygen,  a  total  intake  for  the  day  of  172.24  lbs. 
The  amonnts  of  mineral  matter,  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen 
taken  into  the  body  in  air,  lbod»  and  water  are  ahown  in  the  reapectlTe 
eohmms  of  the  table. 

7S.  Outgo  from  the  body«— The  next  diviaion  of  the  table  (B)  ahowa 
that  during  the  day  there  paaaed  from  the  ox  120.25  Iba.  of  excrementa, 
of  which  89.61  lbs.  was  feces  and  30.64  Iba.  urine.  From  the  lungs  and 
skin  there  was  exhaled  49.71  lbs.  of  gas  and  vapor,  somewhat  less  than 
half  of  which  was  carbon  diozid;  a  trace,  methane  gaa;  and  the  re- 
mainder, water. 

Of  the  12.84  lbs.  of  carbon  contained  in  the  ration,  there  was  voided  in 
the  undigested  matter  of  the  feces  5.69  lbs.,  or  about  two-fifths  the  total 
amount.  Similarly,  about  one-third  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  food  never 
entered  the  body  proper  from  the  stomach  and  intestines,  but  passed 
away  in  the  Toidings.  That  part  of  the  food  which  waa  digested  and 
abioibed  into  the  body  waa  need  to  carry  on  the  life  fonetiona  and  to 
repair  the  body  tissnea,  or  waa  atored  aa  body  substance. 

The  30.64  Iba.  of  nrine  excreted  contained  0.37  lb.  of  nitrogen.  Thia 
nitrogenous  waste  came  either  from  the  food  which  the  ox  had  consumed 
during  the  day,  or  resulted  from  the  small,  continuous  wastage  of  the 
protein  tissues  of  the  body.  Since  about  16  per  ct.  of  such  protein  matter 
as  was  contained  in  the  food  or  composed  the  body  tissues  of  the  ox  waa 
nitrogen,  by  multiplying  the  0.37  lb.  of  nitrogen  by  100/16,  or  6.25  (17), 
we  find  that  2.31  lbs.  of  the  protein  of  the  feed  or  from  the  body  was 
broken  down  and  passed  away  in  the  urine  during  the  day. 

74.  ftodvotien  in  the  body  ^By  anbtraeting  the  total  ontgo  of  the  body 
from  the  total  intake,  we  obtain  the  fgnrea  in  the  last  part  of  the  table, 
A-B.  These  ahow  that  out  of  172^  Iba.  of  food,  water,  and  air  taken  in 
by  the  ox  during  the  day,  2.28  lbs.  remained  as  some  part  of  the  animal 
body.  Of  this,  0.02  lb.  was  mineral  matter  or  ash;  0.73  lb.  carbon ;  0.24 
lb.  hydrogen,  0.08  lb.  nitrogen,  and  1.21  lb.  oxygen.  By  multiplying 
the  0.08  lb.  of  nitrogen  (more  exactly,  0.077  lb.)  by  6.25  we  find  that  the 
stef  r  gained  0.48  lb.  of  protein  or  dry  lean  meat.  As  protein  is  a  little 
over  half  carbon,  about  0.25  lb.  of  carbon  was  built  into  the  lean  meat, 
leaving  0.48  lb.  of  carbon  to  be  stored  as  fat.  Pure  fat  is  about  three- 
fourths  carbon,  hence  the  0.48  lb.  of  carbon  represents  about  0.62  lb.  of 
fit,  which  was  stored  daring  the  day.  As  fresh  lean  meat  is  nearly 
two-thirds  water,  the  0.48  lb.  of  dry  lean  meat  equaled  Iba.  of  freah 
lean  meat.  The  body  fat  of  the  oz  ia  aboat  two-thirda  fat  and  one-third 
water;  hence  the  oz  atored  abont  1.0  lb.  of  fat^  tiaaaea  during  the  day. 

Froin  this  most  instructive  study  we  learn  that  a  1570-lb.  ox  confined 
in  a  respiration  chamber  for  24  hours  consumed  during  that  time  11.1 
lbs.  of  clover  hay,  13.2  lbs.  of  oat  straw,  8.2  lbs.  of  bean  meal,  and  2.13  oz. 
of  salt;  drank  123.7  lbs.  of  water;  and  breathed  in  16  lbs.  of  oxygen  gas. 
From  all  this  it  gained  2.28  lbs.  of  body  weight,  of  which  about  1.12  lbs. 
was  dry  lean  meat,  fat,  and  mineral  matter,  and  1.16  lbs.,  or  over  one- 
bali  was  water. 
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III.  Thx  Emsbot  of  Food 

ThB  living  mature  animal  may  be  compared  to  a  iteam  engine,  in  whieh 
part  of  the  power  derived  from  the  fuel  is  used  for  the  operatiim  of  the 
engine  itself,  Le.,  the  movement  of  flywheel,  piston,  etc.,  while  the  sur- 
plus may  perform  useful  work.  The  steam  engine  derives  its  energy 
from  coal  or  wood  burned  under  the  boiler;  the  animal,  from  the  feed 
it  consumes.  Both  retjuire  a  small  amount  of  repair  material — steel, 
brass,  etc.,  for  the  engine,  and  protein  and  mineral  matter  for  the 
animal — but  the  largest  demand  with  engine  and  animal  alike  is  for  fuel. 
It  is  therefore  both  important  and  interesting  to  consider  the  relative 
value  of  feeds  in  terms  of  the  fuel  they  famish  the  body. 

7f .  liul  valM  of  f seas*— The  value  of  any  feeding  staff  as  fuel  lor  the 
animal  depends  on  the  amount  of  energy  whieh  it  vrill  famish  when 
homed.  As  with  coal,  the  fuel  value  of  a  foed  is  determined  1^  burning 
a  weighed  quantity  of  it  in  pure  oxygen  gas  under  pressure  in  an  iq[»para- 
tus  called  a  calorimeter.  The  heat  evolved  is  taken  up  by  water  sor* 
rounding  the  burning  chamber  and  measured  with  a  thermometer,  the 
units  of  measure  employed  being  the  Calorie  and  the  therm. 

A  Calorie  (C.)  is  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  1  kilogram  of  water  1"  C,  or  1  lb.  of  water  nearly  4°  F. 

A  therm  (T.)  is  1,000  Calories,  or  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise 
1,000  kilograms  of  water  V  C,  or  1,000  lbs.  of  water  nearly  4**  F. 

The  foel  value  of  100  lbs.  of  various  substanees,  or  the  heat  evolved 
on  burning  them,  is  as  follows : 

Thena* 


Anthradtoooid   358.3 

Timothy  hay,  containing  15  per  ct.  moistuie   175.1 

Oat  straw,  containing  15  per  ct.  moisture   1710 

Com  meal,  containing  15  per  ct.  moisture   170 .9 

Lhiieiiil  meel,  iwwtjumnc  15  p<r  ct  moisture   IM.7 

Pure  digestible  protein   263 . 1 

Pure  digestible  carbohydntes   186  0 

Piiradi|Mtiblef«t   422.0 


The  table  shows  that,  on  burning,  100  lbs.  of  anthracite  coal  yields 
358.3  therms,  or  enough  heat  to  raise  the  temperature  of  358,300  lbs.  of 
water  4''  F. ;  or  about  8,000  lbs.  of  water  from  82'  F.,  or  freezing,  to 
212'  F.,  or  boiling  temperature.  One  hundred  poundi  of  timothy  hay 
likewise  burned  yieldi  175.1  therms,  or  about  half  as  muoh  aa  eoaL  Lin- 
seed meal  has  a  higher  fuel  value  than  oom  meal  beeause  it  oontains  more 
oiL  Digestible  protein  yields  considerably  more  heat  than  the  earbohy* 
drates,  and  fat  over  twice  as  mueh  as  the  carbohydrates. 

The  energy  evolved  on  burning  a  substance  may  be  expressed  by  the 
work  it  will  do  in  lifting  a  weight,  the  unit  of  such  measurement  being 
the  foot-ton.  This  is  the  amount  of  energy  required  to  raise  a  weight  of 
1  ton  1  foot  against  the  force  of  gravity.  A  Calorie  will  furnish  the 
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energy  required  to  raise  a  weight  of  1.53  tons  1  foot.  A  therm  (1,000 
Calories)  will  thus  raise  a  weight  of  1,530  tons  1  foot,  or  1  ton  1,530  feet. 

76.  Available  energy. — The  fuel  value  of  any  feed  does  not  necessarily 
measure  its  nutritive  value  to  the  animal,  because  feeds  which  yield  the 
same  number  of  heat  units  in  the  calorimeter  may  vary  in  the  amount 
«f  ftvailable  energy  which  they  can  fnmish  to  the  body.  This  is  because : 

1.  A  p«it  of  tlw  food  conmuned  pnppoi  tlm  the  alimentazy  traet 
udigMted.  This  may  be  compared  to  bita  of  eoal  dropping  thru  fha 
grate  of  the  boiler  nnbnnied. 

2.  The  carbohydratea,  eapecially  woody  fiber,  imdergo  fermentationa 
in  the  intestines  and  pauneh,  combustible  gaaea  being  evolved  which  are 
without  fuel  value  to  the  animal.  (48)  Even  in  well-constructed  enginea 
a  similar  loss  of  energy  occurs  in  the  combustible  gases  which  escape 
thru  the  chimney  without  being  burned. 

3.  When  the  protein  substances  in  the  body  are  broken  down  they 
form  urea,  a  nitrogenous  compound  which  is  excreted  by  the  kidneys. 
(64)  Urea  has  fuel  value  which  is  lost  to  the  body.  Again  we  may 
liken  tlda  loaa  to  tliat  whieh  oeema  in  the  boiler  thru  the  ereoaote  which, 
tho  haying  fuel  value,  ia  not  huned  in  the  fire  box  bat  eaeapea  or  ia 
dspoaited  in  the  ehimney. 

The  foel  valne  of  any  food  which  remains  after  deducting  theee  three 
losses  represents  the  avaUaMe  energy  of  the  food  (or  as  it  is  now  often 
called,  the  metabolizable  energy).  Thia  ia  the  portion  which  the  animal 
can  use  for  body  purposes. 

77.  Net  energy. — The  available  energj'  of  the  food  measures  its  value 
for  heat  production  in  the  animal,  but  does  not  represent  its  true  value 
for  other  purposes.  The  animal  must  expend  a  part  of  the  total  available 
energy  of  any  food  in  extracting  the  real  fuel  material  from  the  rela- 
tively large  proportion  of  useless  material  which  it  must  excrete,  and 
m  converting  the  digeated  material  into  forma  which  can  be  naed  by  the 
bo^.  In  other  worda,  the  woik  of  maaticating  and  digeating  tiie  food 
and  of  nammilatlng  the  digeated  nntrienta  reqvdiei  eonaiderable  energy. 
The  energy  ao  expended  finally  takea  the  form  of  heat,  bnt  ia  not  available 
for  other  purposes  in  the  body,  aince  the  animal  has  no  power  to  convert 
heat  into  other  forms  of  energy.  That  portion  of  the  energy  which  re- 
mains after  masticating,  digesting,  and  assimilating  the  food  is  termed 
the  net  energy  of  the  food.  This  net  energ>'  is  used  by  the  animal,  first  of 
all,  in  the  work  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  other  internal  organs,  and  in 
case  a  surplus  of  net  energj''  remains  after  satisfying  the  requirement  of 
the  animal  for  mere  body  maintenance,  such  surplus  may  be  used  for 
producing  growth,  fat,  milk,  or  wool,  or  in  the  performance  of  ex- 
ternal woik 

The  loaaea  of  energy  due  to  maatication,  digeation,  and  aaaimilation 
nay  be  eompared  to  the  loasea  which  would  occnr  if  a  gaaoline  engine 
had  to  distil  its  own  gasoline  from  crude  petroleum  and  then  get  rid  of 
the  impnritiet  which  it  could  not  nae. 
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78.  Net  energy  of  feeding  stuffs. — The  respiration  apparatus,  previ- 
ously described,  furnishes  a  means  by  which  the  chemist  may  calculate 
the  net  energy  of  feeds  from  the  amount  of  fat,  protein,  etc.,  deposited  by 
the  animal  within  its  body  during  an  experiment.  In  recent  yeara  the 
respiration  apparatus  of  the  earlier  times  has  been  improved  by  adding 
thereto  means  for  aecnrately  meaniriiig  tlie  beat  given  off  by  the  animal 
while  under  study.  The  new  apparatus  is  styled  the  retpirtUian  eaUh 
rimeter.  The  first  respiration  Mlorimeter  in  the  United  States  was 
constructed  by  Atwater  with  the  aid  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  at  Middletown,  Connecticut  It  was  for  human  nutrition 
studies  only.  The  first  and  only  respiration  calorimeter  for  animals  in 
this  country  was  erected  by  Arrasby  some  years  since  in  a  special  build- 
ing at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  thru  the  joint  efforts  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Pennsylvania  Station.' 

For  many  years  Kellner^  of  the  Mockeru  Station,  Germany,  employed 
the  respiration  chamber  in  animal  studies.  His  studies  and  those  of 
Armsby'  with  the  respiration  calorimeter  have  been  for  the  most  part 
with  the  mature  oz.  In  these  investigations  not  only  was  a  reeord  kept 
of  all  the  feed  consumed  and  water  drank,  but  of  eveiything  that  passed 
from  the  animal,  including  the  so-called  solid  excrement,  urine,  carbonie 
acid  gas,  and  water,  and  in  the  case  of  Armsby's  experiments,  all  the 
heat  given  off  by  the  body.  While  studies  of  this  kind  have  really  only 
begun,  they  have  already  brmi^ht  out  facts  of  great  interest  and  im- 
portance. The  follo\nng  table  sets  forth  some  of  their  findings  with 
reference  to  what  becomes  of  the  digestible  nutrients  and  3  common 
feeding  stuffs  when  fed  to  the  ox. 


Net  energy  from  100  lbs.  of  digestible  nutrients  and  common 

feeding  stuffs 


Nvtriants  or 

Encrs>'  lool 

Net 

en- 

Tag 

Infi 

la 
BMthaae 

In  111 

riM 

Inn 
M 

km 

Tot*l 
loM 

DiOfntihle  nxUrxenit 

ThenDi 

Thmw 

Tim 

1M 

399  2 

0 

0 

0  0 

n 

0 

174 

4 

174  4 

224 

8 

Wheat  duten  (protetn). . . 
Slanh  |Mibolvdi*<0)  •  •  •  • 

203.1 

0 

0 

0.0 

49 

2 

118 

.3 

167.6 

9b 

.6 

186.0 

0 

.0 

IS.S 

0 

0 

flS 

.7 

sr.ft 

9B 

.5 

Cnnmon  fttdino  $tuff» 

170.9 

15 

7 

1.5  9 

6 

6 

62 

.0 

100.2 

70 

7 

179  3 

87 

7 

fi  K 

5 

5 

9 

152  9 

26 

4 

Wheat  straw  

171  4 

03 

9 

15  5 

4 

3 

47 

.4 

161.1 

10 

3 

ExprcOTwl  in  per  cent 

Vnrn  meiil  

Prr  ct. 

Per 

ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per 

ct. 

Per 

ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

100 

9 

2 

9  3 

3 

9 

36 

.3 

58.7 

41 

3 

100 

48 

9 

3  8 

3 

1 

29 

.5 

85  3 

14 

7 

100 

M 

8 

9  0 

2 

5 

27 

.7 

94  0 

0. 

o 

*For  a  popular  description  of  these  calorimeters,  see  Century  Magazine,  July, 
1887,  and  the  Bsperiment  Station  Record,  July,  1804. 

'Land.  Vers.  Stat,  53.  1900,  pp.  440-468. 
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This  table  seta  forth  some  of  the  highest  and  most  instructive  attain- 
ments of  the  scientists  working  on  problems  in  animal  nutrition.  The 
lint  eolmnn  shows  the  total  amoimt  of  energy  which  would  be  produced 
CO  bnnung  100  lbs.  of  the  digestible  nutrients  or  of  typical  feed^ 
itaib.  With  the  digestible  nutrients  no  farther  loss  occurs  in  the  feeei^ 
bnt  all  are  absorbed  out  of  the  small  intestine  and  go  into  the  body 
proper.  The  oil  contained  no  nitrogen,  and  so  no  nitrogenous  waste  from 
it  appeared  in  the  urine,  nor  did  any  of  it  form  methane  gas  in  the  in- 
testines. To  digest  and  assimilate  this  100  lbs.  of  oil  required  174.4 
thenn-s  of  energy,  leaving  224.8  therms  which  might  be  stored  in  the  body, 
either  temporarily  in  the  lymph  bathing  the  tissue  cells,  or  more  per- 
manently as  body  fat. 

When  100  lbs.  or  2G3.1  therms  of  wheat  gluten,  which  is  principally 
protein,  was  digested  and  absorbed  into  the  body,  a  loss  of  49.2  therms 
ooeorred  in  the  urine,  this  loss  coming  from  the  breaking  down  of  this 
protein  nutrient  within  the  body,  or  from  the  bresking  down  of  body 
tnnie  which  was  replsoed  fay  new  protein  from  this  source.  In  all  167^5 
out  of  263.1  therms  in  100  lbs.  of  gluten  were  lost  either  in  the  urine  or 
ia  esrrying  on  the  work  of  mastication,  digestion,  and  assimilation,  leav- 
mg  95.6  therms  which  might  be  temporarily  or  permanently  stored  in 
the  body.  This  amount  of  protein  was  available  for  building  protein 
tissues  or  lean  meat,  which  would  be  its  highest  use,  or  it  could  serve  for 
the  production  of  body  fat,  etc. 

79.  Losses  in  undigested  matter,  methane,  and  urine. — Studying  the 
lower  division  of  the  table  we  observe  that  if  the  total  energy  of  corn 
meil  is  placed  at  100,  then  9.2  per  ct  of  ita  heat  value  passed  from  the 
OK  in  the  undigested  matter  of  the  solid  excrement.  This  loss  we  may 
eompaie  to  bits  of  coal  passing  unbumed  thru  the  grate  bars  of  a 
funiaee.  While  undergoing  digestion,  large  quantities  of  methane  gas 
were  formed.  This  combustible  gas  was  taken  from  the  intestines  by 
the  blood  and  given  off  thru  the  lungs  and  skin,  a  loss  of  9.3  per  ct.  re- 
nlting.  There  was  a  further  loss  of  3.0  per  ct.  in  the  urea  which  left 
the  body  in  the  urine  by  way  of  the  kidneys.  The  suni  of  these  three 
losses  is  22.4  per  ct.,  whieli  measures  that  portion  of  the  total  fuel  value 
of  the  com  meal  which  was  of  no  value  to  the  ox,  but  really  worse  than 
useless,  because  work  was  required  in  passing  it  thru  tlio  alimentary 
trtet  The  remaining  77.6  per  ct.  represents  the  available  energy  of 
theeom. 

80.  Losses  dns  to  masticatloB,  digestion,  and  assiiiulation^From  this 
77.6  per  et  of  aYsalaUe  energy  must  be  deducted  the  energy  expended 

in  the  work  of  mastication,  digestion,  and  assimilation,  amounting  to 
36.3  per  et.  of  the  total  fuel  value  of  the  eom.  Subtracting  this  last  sum 
•ad  the  piefvious  losses  from  100,  there  remains  41.3  per  ct.  as  the  net 

fnersy  value  of  the  com,  or  the  amount  which  the  animal  may  use  for 
repairing  body  tissue,  for  growth,  for  the  laying  on  of  fat,  or  for  the 
production  of  external  work.  In  the  case  of  timothy  hay  only  14.7  per 
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ct.,  and  with  wheat  straw  but  G  per  ct.,  of  its  original  fuel  value  remains 
as  finally  available  for  such  purpoaes.  About  one-half  of  the  total  fad 
value  of  theae  two  feeds  passed  off  as  undigested  matter,  this  portioii 
never  having  been  inside  tiie  body  proper. 

In  noting  the  heavy  losses  shown  under  the  eolumn  headed  "Prodne- 
tion  processes/'  the  following  points  are  of  interest:  Zunts  found  that 
the  work  of  the  horse  in  chewing  hay  and  preparing  it  for  swallowing 
required  4.5  per  ct.  of  the  total  energy  in  the  hay,  oats  only  a  little  over 
1  per  ct.,  and  corn  but  one-third  of  1  per  ct.  He  estimates  that  with  the 
horse  the  work  of  digestion  calls  for  about  9  per  ct.  of  all  the  energy 
in  the  digestible  portion  of  the  food.  He  further  found  that  each  100 
lbs.  of  fiber,  or  the  woody  part  of  feeding  stuffs,  in  passing  thru  the 
animal,  whether  digested  or  not,  required  about  118  therms  for  the  work 
of  disposing  of  it 

Such  roughages  as  straw,  hay,  and  com  stover,  because  pf  their  cosrse, 
woody  character  due  to  the  fiber  they  contain,  place  mudi  work  on  the 
animal  in  digesting  them  and  passing  the  waste  out  of  the  body.  This 
means  an  evolution  of  heat.  Therefore  where  the  animal,  such  as  an  idle 
horse  in  winter,  is  doing  no  work  and  needs  little  net  energy,  no  harm 
but  rather  economy  in  cost  of  keep  may  result  from  living  on  such  rough- 
ages, because  the  large  amount  of  heat  necessarily  evolved  in  the  diges- 
tion and  assimilation  of  this  food  helps  keep  the  animal  warm.  On  the 
other  hand,  animals  at  hard  work  and  those  producing  milk  or  being 
fattened  cannot  profitably  subsist  chiefly  on  coarse  forage,  for  they  need 
large  amounts  of  net  energy  in  their  rations. 

The  data  of  the  table  we  have  been  studying  are  as  a  whole  correet» 
interesting,  and  helpful  in  extending  our  knowledge  of  a  diflieult,  tho 
most  important,  subject  in  animal  nutrition.  In  details  they  are  more 
or  less  imperfect,  and  the  student  should  not  regard  the  figures  in  each 
division  of  the  table  as  exact  and  final,  but  rather  as  approximate  to  the 
facts.  Taken  in  tho  right  spirit,  these  data  are  of  the  highest  value  in 
setting  forth  what  portions  of  the  food  consumed  by  the  animal  are  lost 
at  each  step  in  their  progress  thru  the  body,  and  showing  how  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  value  of  the  food  is  required  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  mastication,  digestion,  and  metabolism,  leaving  a  relatively  small 
portion  ultimately  available  for  building  the  body  or  for  external  work. 
The  marvel  is  that  the  scientists  have  been  able  to  go  so  fiir  in  solving 
these  most  complicated  problems,  and  that  their  seal  is  still  unabated. 

IV.  Factors  Influencing  the  Nutritive  Value  op  Feeds 

81.  Differences  in  compoiition  of  feeding  stuffs. — The  figures  given  in 
Appendix  Table  I  for  the  composition  of  any  feed  are  in  most  instances 
averages  of  all  analyses  of  normal  samples  of  that  feed  which  have  been 
reported  by  the  various  stations.  It  is  obviously  important  to  learn 
what  variations  from  these  averages  may  be  expected  in  the  case  of 
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Mmples  of  a  given  feed  originating  in  different  sections  of  the  country, 
grown  in  different  years,  or  when  gathered  at  different  stages  of  matu- 
rity. Laek  of  Q>ace  pnMiite  any  deftaOed  oontidmtto 
Howimr,  from  the  maas  of  data  oompiled  in  Appendix  Table  I,  indnd- 
ing  over  58,000  ana^jnea  in  all,  from  all  parte  of  the  country,  the 
following  notea  will  giye  a  fair  idea  of  ttie  range  in  the  ehemieal 
eompodtion  of  typical  feeding  atnflb. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  composition  of  a  crop  may  be  influenced  to 
a  limited  extent  by  the  amount  of  available  plant  food  in  the  soil  on 
which  the  crop  is  grown.  Climatic  environment  and  stage  of  maturity 
are,  however,  the  most  important  factors  in  determining  the  composition 
of  a  given  feed-  Indeed,  with  some  feeds  they  influence  the  content  of 
nutrients  to  such  a  degree  that  an  average  of  analyses  from  all  sections 
of  the  country  or  at  all  stages  of  maturity  is  of  little  value  for  any  pur- 
poae.  Of  the  eereala,  wheat  ia  the  most  variable  in  eompoaition,  being 
pfolomidly  inflneneed  by  climate,  eepeeially  in  ita  protein  content.  The 
analyaee  for  thia  grain  from  different  sections  of  Uie  country  are  there- 
loie  given  aeparately  in  Table  I.  It  is  there  shown  that  while  the  aver- 
age erode  protein  content  of  wheat  from  the  northern  plains  states  is 
13.5  per  ct.,  wheat  from  the  Atlantic  states  contains  only  11.7  per  ct.  and 
that  from  the  Pacific  states  but  9.9  per  ct.  crude  protein.  The 
same  extended  study  shows  that  climate  exerts  little  or  no  influence  on 
the  chemical  composition  of  com,  providing  the  crop  matures,  the  aver- 
age for  the  various  sections  showing  no  appreciable  difference  in  content 
of  the  several  nutrients.  Grindley  of  the  Illinois  Station'  has  shown 
that  aamplca  of  eom  and  wfaeat  from  the  aame  region  may  vary  10  per 
ct  and  BometimeB  even  more  in  their  eimtent  of  protein  or  fot  The 
nitrogen-free  extract  ia  lets  Tariable,  while  fiber  ahowa  atill  larger 
differences  than  protein  or  fat.  The  same  general  tendeneiea  aa  to  looal 
variations  hold  With  the  Other  cereal  graina. 

The  roughages  are  even  more  variable  in  composition  than  the  cereals, 
owing  to  the  fact  that,  besides  climate,  their  composition  is  influenced  by 
the  stage  of  maturity,  the  manner  of  curing,  and  the  moisture  content. 
Analyses  of  com  fodder  and  corn  stover  show  a  water  content  ranging 
from  over  50  per  ct.  in  field-cured  material  in  wet  seasons  down  to  10 
per  ct.  or  less  in  arid  regions  or  where  cured  under  cover  in  a  dry  season. 
To  show  the  difference  in  nntritive  value  of  these  extremes  it  may  be 
ataled  that  eom  fodder  or  atover  containing  10  per  et.  water  will  carry 
80  per  et  more  nutrients  per  100  Iba.  than  a  aample  of  the  aame  forage 
•iwttipf*»g  50  per  et.  water!  To  overcome  this  error  so  far  as  poadble, 
separate  averages  are  given  for  very  dry  and  for  ordinary  field-cured 
lamplea  of  these  feeds  in  Appendix  Table  I. 

The  general  mle  that  immature  plants  contain  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  crude  protein  than  when  mature  is  well  illustrated  by  analyses 
of  samples  of  alfalfa  cut  at  various  stages  of  maturity  by  Dinsmore  at 
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the  NevadA  Station*^  and  enred  until  they  were  wmewhat  drier  than 
nnrmal  hagr.  The  dried  al&Ua  out  when  3  mehes  high,  a  stage  at  whieh 
it  is  often  grazed,  carried  34.6  per  ct.  cmde  protein  and  only  43.4  per  ct. 

total  carbohydrates.  As  the  crop  matured  the  protein  content  of  the 
hay  therefrom  deereased  and  the  carbohydrates  increased  till  the  sample 

cut  when  seed  was  beginning  to  form  contained  only  14.1  per  ct.  crude 
protein,  while  the  carbohydrates  had  increased  to  68.1  per  ct.  Immature 
plants  usually  contain  much  more  water  than  the  same  plants  when  more 
mature.  On  account  of  such  wide  differences  in  composition  the  authors 
have,  wherever  possible,  given  in  Appendix  Table  I  the  averages  for 
roughages  at  different  stages  of  maturity.  (See  averages  for  corn  fodder, 
timothy  hay»  Kentucky  hluegrass,  red  clover,  etc) 

It  is  shown  in  later  chapters  that  as  the  grasses  and  legumes  mature 
their  content  of  fiber  materially  increases,  and  as  a  consequence  the  feed 
becomes  less  digestible  and  usually  of  lower  value.  However,  the  large 
accumulation  of  starch  which  occurs  in  the  com  plant  as  it  ripens  gives 
the  more  mature  form  of  that  plant  a  greater  total  feeding  value.  (27) 

If  green  forage  is  cured  ^\ithout  waste  and  in  a  manner  to  prevent 
fermentation,  the  mere  drying  does  not  lower  its  digestibility.  Ordi- 
narily, however,  in  curing  forage  much  of  the  finer  and  more  nutritious 
parts  is  wasted,  and  dews,  rain,  and  fermentations  effect  changes  which 
lower  digestibility.  The  large  amount  of  work  done  in  masticating  dry 
forage  and  pasring  it  thru  the  alimentary  tract  explains  why  green 
forage  may  give  better  results  and  hence  appears  more  digestible  than 
dry  forage.  The  long  storage  of  fodders^  even  under  favorable  condi- 
tious,  decreases  both  their  digestibility  and  palatability.  Hay  browned 
by  heating  shows  increased  digestibility  of  fiber  but  decreased  diges- 
tibility of  crude  protein  and  nitrogen-free  extract. 

82.  Influence  on  digestibility  of  amount  of  feed  eaten. — Animals  tend 
to  digest  their  food  somewhat  more  completely  when  given  a  maintenance 
ration  than  when  on  full  feed.  This  may  be  due  to  the  more  rapid  move- 
ment of  the  food  thru  the  digestive  tract  or  to  a  less  complete  absorption 
of  the  digested  nutrients  when  present  in  large  amount.  Jordan'^  found 
that  sheep  digested  4.7  per  ct.  more  of  the  dry  matter  when  given  a  half 
ration  than  when  fed  a  full  ration.  Mumford,  Orindley,  Hall,  and 
Emmett^'  of  the  Illinois  Station,  on  feeding  steers  clover  hay  and  com 
in  varying  proportiona,  found  that  those  fed  a  maintenance  ratiim 
digested  75.4  per  ct.  of  the  dry  matter;  those  fed  one-half  more,  71.6 
per  ct. ;  those  fed  twice  the  maintenance  ration,  69.4  per  ct ;  and  others 
on  full  feed,  consuming  two  and  one-fourth  times  as  much  as  the  first 
lot,  65.9  per  ct.  of  the  dry  matter  of  the  ration.  The  difference  in  diges- 
tibility was  greatest  in  the  case  of  the  carbohydrates.  The  steers  on  full 
feed  digested  the  crude  protein  and  fat  nearly  as  well  as  those  getting 
the  maintenance  ration.   Eckles^^  of  the  Missouri  Station  found  that  the 
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daily  cow  digests  a  maintenance  ration  somewhat  better  than  a  heavy 
ration.  Under  normal  conditions,  in  feeding  farm  animals  for  the 
production  of  meat,  milk,  or  work,  other  economic  factors,  which  will  be 
treated  in  later  chapters,  more  than  ofteet  the  slightly  better  utilization 
of  fppd  when  a  scant  ration  is  fed. 

&3.  Influence  of  preparation  of  feed  on  digestibility. — Grinding,  crack- 
ing; and  rolling  grain  increase  digestibility  only  in  the  ease  of  hard  seeds 
vlJdi  would  otherwise  pass  thru  the  digestive  traet  unbroken,  or  with 
animals  muible  to  chew  their  food  jmiperly.  Jordan^*  states  that  emsh- 
ing  or  grinding  grain  f6r  horses  may  increase  its  digestibility  as  mneh 
as  14  per  ct.  In  extensive  trials  at  the  Iowa  Station  with  60-lb.  pigs, 
Evrard^*  found  that  grinding  or  shelling  com  did  not  increase  the  diges- 
tibility over  that  for  ear  com.  With  200-lb.  pigs  grinding  alone 
increased  the  digestibility  0.8  per  ct.,  and  both  grinding  and  soaking  1 .9 
perct.  Tho  this  trial  shows  a  slight  advantage  from  soaking  feed,  other 
tests  show  no  appreciable  gain  from  soaking  or  wetting  feeds,  except 
where  such  preparation  aids  in  the  mastication  of  unground  hard  seeds. 
Cutting  or  chaffing  hay  or  straw  does  not  increase  digestibility,  but  may 
be  advisable  for  other  reaaona,  at  ia  pointed  out  in  du^r  XYI. 

Cooking  naually  lowers  the  digestibility  of  the  erode  protein  of  feed- 
mg  stoft.  At  the  Oregon  Station,^*  Withyoombe  and  Bradley  found 
that  steaming  both  vetch  and  corn  silage  materially  decreased  the  digesti- 
Inlity  of  the  crude  protein  and  other  nutrients.  Cooking,  steaming,  or 
fermenting  food,  while  often  improving  its  palatability,  generally  lowers 
its  digestibility,  tho  potatoes  and  possibly,  other  starchy  tubers  are  im- 
proved thereby. 

A  comparison  of  the  digestion  coefficients  for  various  kinds  of  silage 
with  those  for  the  green  forages  from  which  the  silage  was  made  shows 
that  ensiling  tends  to  decrease  digestibility.  The  exceedingly  favorable 
results  from  silage  feeding  are  therefore  due  to  the  palatability  of  the 
silage,  ita  beneficial  effect  on  the  health  of  the  animals,  and  the  ftet  that 
hsB  feed  is  wasted  than  when  dry  fodder  is  used. 

Neither  the  freqneney  of  feeding,  the  time  of  watering,  nor  the  amount 
of  water  drank  appears  to  influence  digestibility.  Moderate  exercise 
tends  to  increase  digestibility,  but  excessive  work  lowers  it. 

The  flow  of  saliva  and  the  other  digestive  juices  is  checked  by  fright. 
On  the  other  hand,  kind  treatment  and  palatability  of  food  should 
favorably  influence  digestion.  Under  skillful  care  animals  show  remark- 
able relish  for  their  food,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  better 
digestion  ensues,  tho  no  confirmatory  data  can  be  given. 

84.  Influence  of  proportion  of  the  leveral  natrienti. — The  addition  of 
a  large  quantity  of  easily  digested  carbohydrates,  aadi  as  angar  and 
starch,  to  a  ration  containing  mnch  roughage  may  rednee  the  diges- 
tibilily  of  ita  emde  protein,  fiber,  and  nitrogen-free  extract  Aecor^ng 
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to  Kellner/^  such  depression  of  digestibility  occurs  with  ruminants  when 
less  than  1  part  of  digestihle  crude  protein  is  present  to  every  8  parts  of 
digestible  non-mtrogenom  nntrients  (earbohydrates  plus  fat  X  2J25). 
Wifh  swine  the  natritive  zatao  may  be  widbr  befofe  the  digestibilily  is 
affeeted.  An  explanation  offered  for  sneh  depiessioii  of  digestibility  is 
that  irhen  a  large  proportion  of  soluble  or  earily  digested  carbohydrates 
is  fed,  the  bacteria  in  the  digestive  tract  which  normally  decompose 
eellnloee  to  secure  food  then  attack  instead  the  more  readily  available 
sugars  or  starch.  (40)  Not  only  is  the  digestibility  of  the  cellulose,  or 
fiber,  consequently  lowered,  but  also  that  of  the  crude  protein  and 
nitrogen-free  extract,  for  the  unattacked  cellulose  cell  walls  protect  the 
proteins  and  carbohydrates  contained  therein  from  the  action  of  the 
digestive  juices.  This  deoression  does  not  occur  when  nitrogenous  feeds, 
such  as  oil  meal,  are  added  along  with  the  starch  or  sugar,  thus  preserv- 
ing the  balanee  between  orotein  and  non-nitrogenous  nutrients.  It  is 
assumed  that  this  is  due  to  a  stimulation  of  the  baeteiia  1^  the  additioii 
ol  more  protein,  so  that  invigorated,  thcj  attack  the  fiber  of  the  food 
again. 

Adding  nitrogenous  feeds  to  roughages,  sueh  as  hay,  straw,  etc.,  does 
not  increase  the  digestibility  of  the  roughage.  Neither  does  the  addition 
of  fat  to  a  ration  increase  the  digestibility  of  the  other  constituents. 
Kellner^*  states  that  supplying  fat  in  excess  of  1  lb.  per  1,000  lbs.  live 
weight  or  feeding  pure  fat  or  oil  in  unemulsified  form  may  cause  diges- 
tive disturbance.  Salt  does  not  affect  digestion,  tho  it  may  cause  j^nimitla 
to  eat  more  food  and  may  improve  nutrition. 

The  addition  of  dilute  adds,  such  ss  sulphuric  acid  or  laetac  acid  (the 
efaief  aeid  in  sour  milk  and  in  silage),  does  not  inflnenee  digestibility. 
This  is  important  in  view  of  the  fact  that  silage  contains  considerable 
free  acid. 

85.  Glass  of  animal,  age,  and  breed. — Ruminants — the  ox,  cow,  sheep-* 

digest  the  same  kind  of  forage  about  equally  well.  Eellner,^*  however, 
shows  that  the  ox  is  able  to  digest  as  much  as  11  per  ct.  more  of  the  less 
digestible  roughages,  such  as  straw,  than  is  the  sheep.  He  ascribes  this 
difference  to  the  fact  that  the  contents  of  the  last  part  of  the  intestine  of 
the  ox  remain  more  waterj'  and  hence  are  subject  to  more  complete  fer- 
mentation. The  more  easily  digested  a  feeding  stuff  is,  the  less  difference 
will  there  be  in  its  digestion  by  these  various  animals.  For  the  great 
majority  of  feeding  stdU  the  same  digestion  coefficients  may  be  used  lor 
the  sheep  and  OIL 

The  horse  and  pig  digest  less  fiber  than  the  ruminant,  in  whose  panneh 

the  coarse  feeds  undergo  special  preparation  and  digestion.  The  richer 
the  feed,  the  more  nearly  do  the  digestive  powers  of  the  horse  approaeh 
those  of  other  farm  animals.  Swine  digest  the  concentrates  fully  aa  well 
as  do  the  ruminants,  but  make  only  small  use  of  the  fiber. 

"Ern&hr.  landw.  Nutztiere,  1907.  p.  66.    "Ls&d.  Vers.  Stat,  «S»  ltO<k  P*  SIS. 
»jBnihi,  landw.  NnteUere,  1907,  p,  6L 
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hk  genenlt  age  does  not,  in  itself,  inflnenoe  cligeBtibUilgr,  tho  young 
turn  animals  eaimot  ntUiee  much  roughage  until  their  digestive  tracts 
are  developed.  Bward  found  at  the  Iowa  Station''^  that  while  200-lb. 
pigs  digested  ground  com  as  completely  as  did  60-lb.  pigs,  they  digested 
1.58  per  ct.  less  of  the  dry  matter  of  shelled  com  than  did  the  younger 
pigs.  This  small  difference  was  probably  due  to  less  thoro  mastication  of 
the  shelled  corn  by  the  older  pigs.  The  digestion  of  old  animals  is  often 
indirectly  impaired  by  poor  teeth,  which  make  the  proper  mastication  of 
their  food  impossible.  Breed  has  no  influence  upon  digestibility.  In. 
dividual  animals  may,  however,  show  considerable  difference  in  their 
slnlily  to  digest  the  same  ration,  tho  ordinarily  the  digestibility  of  a 
given  ration  hy  different  animals  of  the  same  race  will  not  vary  by  more 
than  3  to  4  per  et*^ 

89.  Soiiiiuuy^The  foregoing  discussions  make  it  evident  that  average 
figures  f6r  the  composition  of  any  feeding  stuff  are  but  approximately 
correct  when  applied  to  a  particular  lot  of  the  feed.  This  likewise  ap- 
plies to  the  expression  of  its  nutritive  value,  whether  stated  in  terms  of 
digestible  nutrients  or  net  energy.  In  other  words,  different  lots  of  any 
feeding  stuff  vary  in  feeding  value,  the  same  as  different  samples  of  coal 
vary  in  fuel  value.  Owing  to  the  expense  of  obtaining  analyses  it  is  out 
of  the  question  for  any  but  the  most  extensive  feeders  to  have  their 
particular  feeds  analyzed,  just  as  only  the  large  manafiicturer  can  afford 
to  have  samples  of  coal  analyzed  to  determine  their  fuel  valne  before 
purchasing.  With  the  eereals  and  the  roughages  the  general  feeder  must, 
therefore,  rely  on  that  average  given  in  tables  of  digestible  nutrients  or 
net  energy  whieh  corresponds  most  closely  in  Ins  judgment  to  the  feed 
at  hand.  In  purchasing  commercial  concentrates,  now  sold  in  vast 
quantities  everywhere,  it  is  now  fortunately  possible  in  most  sections  of 
the  country  to  secure  standard  brands,  whose  composition  is  fully  guar- 
anteed by  the  manufacturer.   (Chapter  XI) 

•Information  to  the  authorB. 

"Kellner,  SmiUir.  Undw.  Nutstiere,  1^7,  p.  46. 
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AIAL\TEx\ANCE  OF  FARM  ANIMALS 
I.  BSQinBKIiBNTB  VOB  BODT  FUBL 

Farm  animaJn  are  supplied  with  food  in  order  that  they  may  oonTert 
it  into  saeh  products  as  meat,  milk,  wool,  and  work,  which  are  naefol  to 
man.  However,  aa  Armsby^  points  out,  just  as  a  factory  must  be  sap- 
plied  with  power  sufScient  to  keep  the  machinery  in  motion  before  any 
product  can  be  turned  out,  to  make  continued  production  possible  with 
the  animal,  enough  food  must  first  he  provided  to  maintain  all  essential 
life  processes.  This  amount  of  food,  which  is  required  merely  to  support 
the  animal  when  doing  no  work  and  yielding  no  material  product,  is 
called  the  maiiitenance  ration.  A  respiration  trial  conducted  with  an 
animal  receiving  a  maintenance  ration  would  show  that  the  body  was 
neither  gaining  nor  losing  protein,  fat,  carbohydrates,  or  ash.  (71) 

On  the  ayerage,  fully  one-half  of  all  the  feed  eonsnmed  by  form 
animala  is  naed  simply  for  maintenance,  only  the  remaining  half  being 
turned  into  nsefnl  produeta.  Knowing  this,  the  intelligent  feeder  will 
realize  that  it  is  aa  important  to  understand  the  principles  governing  the 
maintenance  requirements  of  his  animals  as  those  controlling  the  prodne- 
tion  of  meat,  milk,  or  work.  The  determination  of  the  minimum  amount 
of  nutrients  required  for  maintenance  is  also  of  great  scientific  impor- 
tance, for  it  is  impossible  to  find  the  true  relative  value  of  feeding  stuffs 
for  production  without  first  subtracting  the  amounts  used  in  mere 
maintenance. 

To  maintain  an  animal  at  rest  sufficient  food  must  be  supplied  to 
fnmiah:  (1)  Fuel  to  maintain  the  body  temperature;  (2)  energy  to 
earry  on  aneh  yital  proceasea  aa  the  work  of  the  heart,  lungs,  etc ;  (8) 
protein  to  repair  the  small  daily  waste  of  nitrogenous  tiasues;  (4) 

mineral  matter  to  replace  the  small  but  continuous  loss  of  these  materials 
from  the  body.  Since  the  greater  part  of  the  food  in  a  maintenance 
ration  serves  simply  as  fuel  to  maintain  the  body  temperature,  we  will 
first  show  how  the  animal  body  is  warmed  and  discuss  its  fuel  require- 
ments. 

87.  Body  temperature. — While  cold-blooded  animals  maintain  their 
temperature  but  little  above  that  of  the  surrounding  air  or  water,  the 
temperature  of  warm-blooded  animals  is  usually  much  higher  than  that 
of  the  air.  As  shown  in  the  following  table  the  normal  temperature  of 
farm  animala  ranges  from  98.4**  to  106.4®  F.,  a  height  which  the  air 
Teaches  only  during  the  hottest  summer  daya.  It  ia  therefore  evident  that 

>PeBn.  Bol.  lU. 
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hMt  must  be  oontiiiuously  produced  within  the  body  to  maintain  these 
temperatom. 

Normal  ttmperaiurss  of  farm  ommaili 


The  normal  temperature  of  different  animals  of  the  same  species  may 
vary  considerably,  as  is  shown  by  the  table.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
temperature  of  an  individual  animal,  if  healthy,  varies  only  within  a 
narrow  limit,  a  departure  of  even  1  degree  from  normal  with  farm 
animals  generally  indicating  some  bodily  derangement. 

88.  Heat  production. — Heat  is  produced  by  all  the  decompositions  or 
oxidations  taking  place  in  the  body,  whether  of  food  yet  within  the 
digeitiTe  tnet  or  of  natrienta  m  the  museiilar  tiBraoi  or  the  i^ands. 
We  have  Men  that  much  heat  may  be  evolved,  eepeoially  with  mminaiitar 
in  the  deeompoeitioii  of  eellidose  and  other  plant  eompounds  in  the 
digestive  tract.  (80)  The  remainder  is  produced  in  the  tissues  of  the 
body  by  the  following  processes :  Thru  breathing,  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
IF  brought  to  the  blood.  Floating  in  the  blood  stream  are  myriads  of 
microscopic  bodies,  called  red  blood  corpuscles,  which  owe  their  color 
to  hemoglobin,  an  iron-containing  protein.  This  hemoglobin  absorbs 
the  oxygen  and  holds  it  loosely.  As  the  oxygen-laden  blood  permeates 
the  capillary  system  it  gives  up  the  oxygen  to  the  living  body  cells,  where 
it  ia  used  for  the  combustion  of  a  portion  of  the  body  nutrients  with 
tlie  remit  tiiat  heat  ia  f oimed. 

Unlike  the  bnming  of  fael  in  a  stove,  the  oxidations  in  the  body  take 
place  at  a  low  temperature.  As  a  resolt  of  the  combustion  in  the  body, 
whero  before  there  were  glucoses,  fots,  and  proteins  in  the  tissues,  there 
now  remain  carbonic  acid  gas,  water,  and  urea,  the  latter  substance  rep- 
resenting the  principal  nitrogenous  waste  of  the  protein  nutrients.  In 
still  another  respect  body  oxidations  differ  radically  from  ordinary 
burning  of  fuel.  In  a  furnace  the  wider  the  draft  is  opened,  increasing 
the  supply  of  oxygen,  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  combustion.  In  the 
body,  however,  so  long  as  there  is  a  normal  supply  of  oxygen  the  rate  of 
burning  of  the  food  nutrients  is  independent  of  the  supply  of  air.  Hence 
the  greater  intake  of  oxygen  in  unusually  deep  breathing  will  not  in 
itself  cause  an  increase  in  heat  production,  tho  the  increased  muscular 
mtk  in  aoch  breathing  may  lead  to  an  increased  production  of  heat 

Aa  we  have  aeen  before  (80),  all  the  energy  expended  in  the  various 
forms  of  internal  work  of  the  body  is  finally  transformed  into  heat. 
Even  with  such  an  easily  masticated  and  digested  feed  as  com,  over 
one-third  of  the  total  energy  which  the  digestible  nutrients  furnish 
18  converted  into  heat  in  the  internal  work  of  masticating,  digesting,  and 
assimilating  the  feed.  This  proportion  is  much  higher  with  the  rough- 
agea^  such  as  hay  and  straw,  which  demand  more  energy  for  mastication 


Horse. 
Ox... 


Sh^p 
Pig.. 


Deg.  Cent. 
36.9-38.2 

38.0-^.3 
38.4-41.0 
38.2-40.7 


98.4-100.8 
100 .4-102. 8 

101.3-105  8 
100.9-105.4 
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and  digestion.  Tho  this  energy  is  lost  so  far  as  useful  production  is 
concerned,  the  heat  evolved  helps  maintain  the  body  temperature.  With 
animals  exercising  normally,  the  larger  part  of  the  body  heat  is  gen- 
erated in  the  muscular  tissues,  since  all  muscular  contraction  is  brought 
about  by  the  oxidation  or  burning  of  body  nutrients.  Even  when  the 
muscles  are  not  actively  contracting,  heat  is  being  generated  in  them. 
The  beat  produced  in  the  various  parte  of  the  body  is  more  or  lees 
equalized,  chiefly  by  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Qenerally,  however, 
the  temperature  in  the  different  parta  Tariea  aomewhat  aooording  to 
their  a*  tivities. 

B8.  Production  of  heat  in  itarvation. — ^When  food  ia  withheld  from  an 

animal,  tho  heat  needed  to  wann  the  body,  the  energy  required  to  carry 
on  the  vital  processes,  and  the  protein  and  mineral  matter  necessary 
for  the  repair  of  the  active  tissues  must  all  come  from  nutrients  pre- 
viously stored  within  the  body.  The  small  supply  of  glycogen  in  the 
liver  and  muscles  is  probably  first  used  as  fuel,  but  this  is  soon  gone.  (60) 
Fat  is  the  animal's  chief  reserve  fuel,  stored  when  food  is  abundant, 
againat  timee  of  leareity,  and  la  therefore  the  main  aouree  of  both  heat 
and  energy  during  atarvation.  When  the  anpply  of  fat  begina  to  fail* 
the  muadea  and  other  protein  tiaraea  are  broken  down  more  rapidly  to 
famish  heat  and  energy,  and  the  animal  finally  perishes  thru  the 
impairment  of  its  organa  and  the  lack  of  body  fuel  to  carr>'  on  the 
functions  of  life.  Camivora,  or  flesh-eating  animals,  withstand  hunger 
longer  than  herbivora.  While  dogs  and  cats  have  lived  until  their 
weights  were  decreased  33  to  40  per  ct.,  horses  and  ruminants  will  die 
when  their  weight  has  been  reduced  20  to  25  per  ct.'  Men  have  volun- 
tarily fasted  for  over  a  month,  and  dogs  have  survived  fasts  of  from 
90  to  117  days  without  permanent  ill  effects.'  The  age  of  the  animal 
alao  inflnencea  the  time  at  which  death  ooeura  from  atarvation,  young 
animala  losing  wei^t  more  rapidly  and  dying  after  a  amaller  loas  of  - 
weight  than  old  onea.* 

90.  Heat  regulation^ — ^If  heat  were  lost  from  the  body  by  radiation 
only,  as  fnun  a  warm  atone,  it  woiild  be  impoesible  for  the  animal  to 
keep  its  temperature  constant  under  varying  external  conditions  and 
with  daily  supplies  of  food  differing  in  amount  and  heat  producing 
power.  The  body,  however,  possesses  most  effective  means  for  con- 
trolling both  the  production  and  the  loss  of  heat,  this  two-fold  regulation 
being  under  the  control  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  production  of  heat  is  regulated  by  increasing  or  decreasing  tho 
ozidationa  taking  place  in  the  body.  The  amount  of  heat  generated  ia 
controlled  more  or  lees  voluntarily  by  regulating  the  ezerciae  taken 
and  the  amount  of  food  consumed.  Experience  reminda  us  that  on  cold 

»M.  Wllckeus  In  v.  d.  Goltz,  Hand.  d.  ges.  Landw..  Ill,  p.  88. 
*Ann8by,  Peun.  Bui.  Ill;  Howe,  MattiU,  and  Hawk,  Jour.  Biol.  Chem..  10, 1911, 
pp.  417-4SS. 

«IIa|]l1nirton»  Chem.  Fhjsioi,  p.  884. 
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dajB  we  eat  more  heartily  and  walk  more  briskly  than  in  warm  weather. 
Tlw  degree  of  external  heat  or  cold  also  eauiee  an  involnntary  rise 
or  fdl  in  heat  inodnction.  The  shivering  of  a  chilled  animal  is  the 
outward  manifestation  of  increased  mnscular  contraotiony  started  solely 

to  produce  more  heat. 

Controlling  the  amount  of  heat  lost  from  the  body  is  the  second  means 
of  heat  regulation.  This  is  accomplished  in  part  by  varying  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  blood  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  thus  controlling 
the  amount  of  heat  lost  from  the  skin  by  radiation  and  conduction. 
The  loss  of  heat  is  further  regulated  by  the  production  of  sweat 
and  the  vaporization  of  water  from  the  lungs.  The  clothing  of  man 
and  the  thick  akin,  hair,  wool,  and  feathers  of  animals  also  cheek  and 
ecmtrol  the  loss  of  heat 

According  to  Howell/  the  heat  lost  from  the  hnman  body  escapes 
as  follows: 

Avenuei  of  ueape  of  heat  from  hunuM  body 

Par  ot 
htsmt  lost 

By  urine  &nd  feces   1.8 

By  warming  expired  air   8.6 

By  vaporizing  water  from  lunga   7.2 

By  evaporation  of  water  from  skin   14.6 

Bj  ladlatfcm  and  oonduetloii  from  sUn   78.0 

Total   100.0 

The  relative  importance  of  these  channels  of  heat  loss  depends  upon 
various  conditions  and  upon  the  species  of  animal.  Animals  that  do 
not  sweat  give  off  more  heat  by  the  lungs  and  less  by  the  skin.  In  pro- 
portion to  their  weight,  small  animals  lose  more  heat  by  radiation  than 
do  lai^r  ones  of  the  same  species.  High  external  temperature  tends 
to  diminish  the  loss  by  radiation  and  increase  that  due  to  evaporation 
from  the  skin  or  vaporization  from  the  lungs.  Violent  exercise  calls  for 
the  rapid  burning  of  food  and  tissue  fuel,  with  a  consequent  increase 
of  body  heat.  This  heat  passes  off  thru  the  more  rapid  breathing  and 
the  increased  losses  from  the  skin. 

Because  the  loss  of  heat  is  largely  controlled  by  the  clothing  he  wears, 
man  has,  in  some  measnre,  lost  his  power  of  heat  regulation.  With  many 
of  the  warm-blooded  animals,  however,  this  power  is  highly  developed, 
as  is  shown  by  Rubner,"  who  determined  the  heat  lost  by  a  small  dog 
at  various  air  temperatures,  before  and  after  removing  his  coat  of  long 
hair.  Before  the  dog  was  clipped  lowering  the  temperature  from  86° 
to  68°  F.  caused  no  increase  in  the  loss  of  heat.  After  clipping,  however, 
this  change  in  temperature  caused  a  58  per  ct.  greater  loss  of  heat,  which 
was  covered  by  increased  production  of  heat  in  the  body. 

91.  Heat  and  energy  reqoired  for  mainteaaaoe. — Experiments  have 
■hown  that  with  a  mature  animal  being  maintained  at  rest  in  the  stall 
the  requirement  for  fuel  to  keep  up  the  body  temperature  ordinarily 

■Text  Book  of  Physiol..  1907.  p.  861. 
'Qeeetze  des  BnergieTerbrauchs,  1902,  p.  14. 
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greatly  exceeds  the  amount  of  net  energy  needed  for  the  internal  wmek 
ot  the  body  organs.^  Aa  will  be  shown  later  (448),  Zimtz  loimd  that  to 
maintain  the  horse  at  rest  only  one-third  of  the  total  energy  of  the 
ration  need  be  supplied  in  the  form  of  net  energy,  the  remainder  serving 
simply  as  body  fuel.  Hence,  excepting  for  the  pig,  the  maintenance 
ration  of  farm  animals  may  consist  largely  of  roughages,  such  as  hay 
and  straw,  which  furnish  abundant  heat,  but  do  not  yield  much  net 
energy.  (78-80)  Since  the  ration  must  furnish  at  least  a  minimnm 
amount  of  net  energy,  animals  eannot  be  maintained  on  soeh  feeds  aa 
wheat  straw  alone,  whieh  furnish  no  net  energy  to  the  horse  and  but 
little  to  the  mminanl 

Due  to  differenees  in  temperament  there  is  considerable  variation  in 
the  maintenance  requirements  of  different  individuals  of  the  same  aiae 
and  species,  kept  under  the  same  conditions.  As  restlessness  causes 
greater  muscular  activity  and  thereby  uses  up  more  body  fuel,  a  quiet 
animal  requires  less  food  for  maintenance  than  a  nervous,  active  one. 
During  experiments  with  a  horse  in  a  respiration  chamber,  Zuntz  and 
llagemann*  found  that  the  presence  of  flies  caused  the  animal  to  give 
off  over  10  per  ct.  more  carbonic  acid  gas  than  normally,  which  means 
that  this  mneh  more  food  fuel  waa  burned.  Armsby*  found  that  the  ok 
in  the  respiration  ealorimeter  pvodueed  over  80  per  ct.  more  heat  when 
standing  than  when  lyiag  down.  Some  of  this  additional  heat  waa 
undoubtedly  produced  thru  the  work  of  maint4iining  the  body  upright, 
but  the  larger  part  was  due  to  the  greater  muscular  movement  of  the 
animal  when  standing.  Kellner*®  shows  that  the  ox  in  good  condition, 
especially  when  fat,  requires  a  larger  ration  for  maintenance  than  a 
lean  one  of  the  same  body  surface. 

The  loss  of  heat  and  energy  from  the  body  is  not  proportional  to 
the  size  or  weight  of  the  animal,  but  rather  to  the  body  surface.  This  is 
shown  by  Rubner,^^  who  determined  the  quantity  of  heat  given  off  daily 
by  fasting  dogs  of  different  sizes  but  in  the  same  bodily  condition,  as 
reported  in  the  following  table : 


Heat  given  off  by  fasting  dogs  of  different  sizes 


Body  wnght 

Body  mufMt 

Haat  lost  daily 

Sq.m. 

CaL 

Cal. 

0,24 

88.1 

1212 

6.5 

0.37 

66.1 

1163 

0.6 

0.68 

66.2 

1188 

18.2 

0.77 

46.2 

1097 

24.0 

0.88 

40.0 

1112 

81.2 

1.07 

86.6 

1096 

'Kellner,  BmUir.  landw.  N^tstfero;  1907,  n.  406. 

•Landw.  Jahrb.,  23,  1894,  p.  161. 

•Proc.  Soc.  Prom.  Agr.  ScL,  1902;  Proc.  Amer.  Soc.  Anim.  Pixxi.,  1914. 
»Landw.  Vers.  Stat,  50,  1898,  p.  245;  53.  1900,  p.  14. 
"Ztsehr.  BloU  19, 1888,  p.  686. 
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It  is  shown  that  while  the  heat  lost  daily  per  square  meter  of  body 
•Br£M0  MBaiiied  nearly  oonatant,  the  larger  tiie  animal  the  amaller 
Hit  the  daily  lorn  per  kilo  of  body  weight  This  is  beeaiue  large  bodies 
hm  Um  aorfaoe  in  proporticm  to  fheir  wei^t  tiian  amall  onee,  and  the 
km  of  heat  from  the  body  ia  largely  determined  by  its  relative  surface. 
Henee  maintenance  rations  should  be  proportional  to  the  surface  of  the 
body  rather  than  its  weight.  Since  it  is  difficult  to  actually  measure  the 
surface  of  an  animal's  body,  the  maintenance  ration  for  animals  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  may  be  computed  by  the  well-known  geometrical  law  that  the 
surfaces  of  solids  are  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  cube  roots  of 
their  weights. 

The  rate  at  which  heat  is  lost  from  the  body  by  radiation  also  depends 
en  the  differaiee  between  the  air  temperature  and  the  body  temperature. 
Exposure  to  eold  winds,  especially  with  animals  haying  scant  coats, 
greatly  increases  the  radiation  of  heat  Animals  with  coats  wet  by  eold 
rain  or  snow  lose  additional  heat  from  their  bodies,  for  the  eold  water 
which  falls  on  them  must  be  warmed  and  evaporated  by  heat  generated 
thru  the  burning  of  food.  With  the  well-fed  fattening  animal,  the 
greater  loss  of  heat  thru  these  causes  may  not  produce  any  waste  of 
food,  for  much  more  heat  is  being  generated  in  the  mastication,  diges- 
tion, and  assimilation  of  the  heavy  ration  than  is  normally  needed  to 
warm  the  body.  In  the  case  of  animals  on  a  maintenance  ration,  whose 
ehief  demand  is  for  body  fuel,  such  exposure  will  necessitate  an  increased 
eoDsiimption  of  feed  to  serve  as  fuel.  On  the  other  hand,  too  high  a  stable 
temperatnre  leads  to  loss  of  appetite  and  induces  sweating. 

II.  Requirements  fob  Protein 

92.  Protein  waste  from  the  body. — In  view  of  the  high  cost  and  relative 
scarcity  of  crude  protein  in  feeding  stuffs,  it  is  important  to  know  the 
minimum  amount  of  this  nutrient  required  for  maintenance.  There 
is  at  all  times  an  excretion  of  nitrogen  from  the  animal  body  by  way 
of  the  urine.  With  a  well-nourished  animal  this  excretion  is  relatively 
large,  the  amount  depending  chiefly  upon  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  sup- 
plied in  the  food.  If  all  food  is  withheld  from  such  an  animal,  ilie  nitro- 
gen excretion  decreases  rapidly  at  first,  until  the  supply  of  amino  acids 
m  the  blood  and  tiasnes,  which  have  not  yet  been  built  into  body  protein, 
ii  lowered  to  a  minimom.  The  nitrogen  waste  in  the  urine  then  slowly 
decreases  until  it  reaches  a  level  which  remains  quite  constant  so  long 
as  heat  and  energy  are  famished  by  the  body  fat.  When  the  supply 
of  the  latter  begins  to  fail,  the  muscles  and  other  protein  tissues  must 
thereafter  not  only  furnish  protein  for  the  repair  of  the  vital  body 
machinery  but  must  also  supply  the  necessary  heat  and  energy;  conse- 
quently they  waste  more  rapidly  until  death  follows. 

When  animals  are  fed  exclusively  on  nitrogen-free  nutrients,  such  as 
the  sugars,  starches,  fats,  etc.,  the  waste  of  fst  fkom  the  body  is  materially 
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lenened,  and  the  waste  of  the  mtrogeneos  tjamea  of  the  bodj,  aiieh  aa 
the  nmeelea,  ia  aomewfaat  rednoed,  tho  not  entirely  atopped.  On  aoeonnt 

of  this  sparing  of  the  body  anbstances,  animals  forced  to  live  on  snoh 
diet  survive  longer  than  those  wholly  deprived  of  food.  Yet  because  of 
the  continuous  small  waste  of  protein  from  the  tissues  of  the  body, 
animals  nourished  solely  on  fats  and  carbohydrates  cannot  long  survive. 

93.  Feeding  protein  alone. — ^We  might  expect  that  when  protein  only 
is  fed  to  a  fasting  animal,  in  an  amount  corresponding  to  the  quantity 
lost  daily  during  starvation,  it  would  replace  the  protein  wasted  from 
the  tissues,  and  the  animal  thus  be  brought  to  nitrogen  equilibrium ;  that 
ia,  it  wonld  ezevete  aa  mneh,  hot  no  more,  nitrogen  than  waa  eontahied 
in  the  food.  However,  wlien  protein  ia  &d  nnder  aneh  conditiona,  the 
amonnt  of  nitrogen  ezereted  at  once  riaea,  and  tho  the  km  of  nitngen 
from  the  tianua  ia  reduced,  nitrogen  equilibrium  ia  not  reached.  When 
practieaUy  pure  protein  ia  fed,  the  loaa  of  nitrogen  can  he  checked  only 
if  the  supply  is  far  in  excess  of  the  waste  from  the  starving  body.  It  is 
assumed  that  this  increase  in  nitrogenous  waste  when  protein  is  fed  in 
such  large  proportion  is  due  to  a  flooding  of  the  tissues  with  amino 
acids,  the  products  of  protein  digestion,  and  a  consequent  stimulation 
of  the  activities  of  the  body  cells.  (11,  49)  However,  the  food  protein  so 
decomposed  is  not  entirely  lost  to  the  animal.  Not  only  may  it  be  burned 
aa  bo^  fuel,  thna  aaving  the  body  fat»  but,  after  the  aplitting  of  the 
nitrogen  from  the  moleenlea  of  protein  or  of  amino  aeida,  the  non-nitroge- 
nona  reaidne  whieh  remaina  may  be  eonyerted  into  glnooae  and  finally 
into  glycogen  or  fat.  Camivora,  or  flesh-eating  animals,  have  lived  for 
long  perioda  on  washed  lean  meat,  consisting  ehiefiy  of  protein,  with 
only  a  small  amount  of  fat  and  a  trace  of  glycogen.  Since  plant  tissue 
ia  rich  in  carbohydrates,  such  experiments  have  not  been  possible  with 
the  herbivora,  or  plant-eating  animals. 

94.  Protein  required  for  maintenance. — The  preceding  discussions  have 
pointed  out  the  functions  of  protein  in  the  body  under  various  condi- 
tions. Let  us  now  pass  to  a  question  of  much  practical  importance — the 
amonnt  of  protein  required  to  maintain  animala  at  reat,  when  fed  along 
with  aofleient  earbohydratea  or  fata  to  meet  the  needa  of  the  body  for 
fneL  "When  enough  of  these  nitrogen-free  nutrienta  ia  aupplied,  the 
amount  of  protein  required  to  bring  an  animal  into  nitrogen  equilibrium 
ia  much  less  than  where  the  ration  is  nearly  pure  protein.  In  tnala  with 
dogs  Voit"  found  that  from  2.6  to  3.3  lbs.  of  lean  meat  per  day  was 
required  to  check  the  loss  of  protein  from  the  body  when  lean  meat  was 
fed  alone — practically  an  exclusive  protein  diet.  When  carboliydrates 
or  fat  was  added,  only  one-half  to  one-third  as  much  lean  meat  was 
needed.  Since  the  digestible  portion  of  the  crude  fiber  and  likewise  of 
the  pentosans  can  serve  as  body  fuel  (48),  these  nutrients  to  some  degree 
decrease  the  waafee  of  nitrogen  in  the  aame  manner  aa  doea  a  supply  of 
the  more  easily  digested  augara  and  atareh. 

Biperiments  show  that  a  pound  of  earbohydratea  haa  aomewhat  greater 
**Ztsdir.  BloL,  B,  1M»,  p.  tSS. 
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protein-sparing  action  than  a  pound  of  fat,  a  surprising  fact  when  we 
remember  that,  on  burning,  fat  produces  over  twice  as  much  energy  as 
do  carbohydrates.  (70)  Evidently  there  is  no  relatiou  between  the  fuel 
values  of  these  nutrients  and  their  protein-sparing  power.  Landegren** 
explains  thk  aaperiority  of  carbohydrates  over  fat  as  follows :  For  the 
emying  <m  of  their  normal  funetions,  Uving  oeUi  noed  a  certain  mini- 
mum not  only  of  protein  Imt  also  of  carbohydrates,  especially  glncoee. 
When  caitehydratoB  are  not  supplied,  the  body  forma  the  neeeaBary 
gliicose  by  decomposing  protein.  So  long,  however,  as  there  is  an  ample 
supply  of  carbohydrates  in  the  food,  protein  is  not  used  for  this  purpose. 
As  the  body  can  form  carbohydrates  from  fat  only  with  great  difficulty, 
if  at  all,  the  fats  are  less  potent  than  the  carbohydrates  in  checking  the 
protein  wastes  in  the  body. 

By  feeding  rations  ample  in  carbohydrates  and  fat,  some  investigators 
have  succeeded  in  reducing  the  requirement  of  nitrogenous  matter  to 
slightly  more  than  the  normal  nitrogen  waste  of  the  body  during  starva- 
tion. At  the  Penneylvania  Station^*  Armsby  found  in  experiments  with 
iteeri,  covering  70  days,  that  from  0.4  to  0.6  lb.  of  digestible  protein 
daily  per  1000  lbs.  of  live  weight  was  sufficient  to  maintain  the  nitrogen 
equilibrium.  Contrary  to  the  observations  of  some  of  the  earlier  inves- 
tigators, no  ill  effects  followed  this  small  supply  of  protein.  Wintering 
cattle  on  feeds  poor  in  crude  protein — straw,  inferior  hay,  com  stover, 
etc. — as  practiced  by  many  farmers,  confirms  this  finding. 

In  general,  it  is  not  wise  to  supply  only  the  theoretical  minimum  of 
protein  to  animals  for  extended  periods  for  the  following  reasons:  As 
we  have  seen  (81,  85),  it  is  essential  to  make  some  allowance  for  the 
difference  in  composition  of  feeding  stuffs  and  the  varying  capacities  of 
infmah  to  digest  and  ntilin  the  nmtri«ita  in  the  ration.  Besides  supply- 
ing protein  to  replace  the  daily  waste  from  the  organs  of  the  body,  suffi- 
cient most  also  be  given  to  maintain  the  growth  of  the  nitrogenous  hair, 
hoofs,  wool,  etc.  When  the  ration  has  too  wide  a  nutritive  ratio,  the 
digestibility  of  the  feed  is  decreased.  Moreover,  certain  proteins  of 
unbalanced  composition  fed  as  the  sole  source  of  nitrogen  will  not  suffice 
to  maintain  an  animal.  For  example,  in  numerous  experiments  animals 
have  never  been  maintained  successfully  on  gelatin,  which  lacks  2  amino 
acids  and  contains  only  small  amounts  of  others.  As  we  have  little 
knowledge  concerning  possible  deficiencies  in  the  mixture  of  proteins 
supplied  in  the  different  individual  feeding  stuffs,  it  is  advisable  to  make 
allowance  for  waste  which  may  occur  if  the  feed  contains  low  amounts 
of  some  of  tiie  amino  adds  eosential  for  maintenance.  It  is  also  a  well- 
known  iaiet  that  in  general  protein  is  a  cell  stimulant,  and  a  supply 
somewhat  above  the  minimuTn  promotes  the  weU-being  of  the  animal. 

The  wisdom  of  not  attempting  to  limit  the  protein  supply  to  the  theo- 
retical minimum  for  long  periods  is  shown  by  the  experience  of  Haecker" 
of  the  Minnesota  Station.  During  many  years  of  patient  study  he  found 

"Skand.  Archiv.  PhyBlol.,  14.  1903.  p.  112. 
"Principles  of  Animal  Nutrition.  1903.  p.  142. 
*MlmL  BnlB.  71,  79, 140. 
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that  dairy  cows  under  good  care  and  otherwise  liberal  feeding  would  for 
long  periods  continue  a  good  flow  of  milk  on  a  surprisingly  small  allow- 
ance of  crude  protein.  After  some  years  of  such  feeding,  however,  their 
vitality  was  so  depleted  that  they  became  physical  wrecks  long  before 
their  time.  These  studies  led  Haecker  to  raise  his  crude  protein  standard 
for  the  dairy  cow  above  his  earlier  allowancei  tho  such  allowance  is  still 
below  the  Wolff-Lebmaim  standard,  as  is  shown  elsewhere.  (182) 

Bren  when  sufficient  protein  is  £ed  to  insure  good  health,  the  amount 
required  to  maintain  matore  resting  animals  is  not  large  eompued  with 
the  need  of  carbohydrates  and  fat  for  body  faeL  Mtdntenanoe  rationa 
for  such  animals  may  therefore  have  a  relatively  wide  nutritive  ratio. 
For  example,  Kellner  recommends  for  the  maintenance  of  the  mature  ox 
at  rest  a  supply  of  0.6  to  0.8  lb.  of  digestible  protein  and  7.7  to  9.7  lbs. 
of  digestible  non-nitrogenous  nutrients  (including  fat  X  2.25).  (170) 
AruLsby  places  the  requirement  of  the  horse  somewhat  higher,  as  ia  shown 
later.  (172) 

95.  Can  amids  replace  proteins? — Whether  the  fuuclioas  of  protein  in 
the  body  can  be  filled  by  the  group  of  nitrogenous  compounds,  more 
simple  than  the  true  proteins,  whieh  are  indnded  ander  the  term  amids 
(11),  is  a  disputed  question  among  scientists.  In  the  light  of  recent 
experiments^  which  have  shown  that  even  certain  true  protons  are  in- 
sufficient for  maintenance  or  growth  when  fed  alone,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  aingle  pure  amids  have  failed  to  fulfill  the  functions  of  food  protein. 
Thus  numerous  experiments  have  shown  that  animals  cannot  be  main- 
tained on  asparagin,  an  amid,  as  the  sole  source  of  nitrogen.  Tho  they 
cannot  replace  protein,  such  amids,  even  when  fed  in  pure  form,  furnish 
energy  to  the  body. 

We  have  seen  (49),  that  all  the  digested  food  protein  is  broken  down 
into  amino  acids  and  absorbed  as  such  from  the  intestine,  being  later 
rebuilt  into  body  protein.  IHth  this  in  mind  it  is  ressonable  to  hold  that 
if  the  mixture  of  amids  in  a  fbeding  stuff  contains  all  of  the  amino  adds 
(the  protein  building-stones)  needed  to  form  body  protein,  these  amids 
can  be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  true  protein  for  the  repair  of  body 
tissue  or  for  the  formation  of  new  protein  tissue.  This  belief  is  supported 
by  the  following : 

Nonrly  half  the  nitrogen  in  com  silage,  and  about  15  per  ct.  of  that 
in  dried  com  forage,  is  in  amid  form.  Yet,  based  on  dry  matter,  corn 
silage  is  somewhat  more  valuable  than  corn  forage  as  a  feed  for  dairy 
cows,  which  require  a  liberal  supply  of  cmde  protein.  (630)  The  amids 
are  abundant  in  grass,  roots,  and  silage,  all  of  whieh  are  especially  useful 
to  growing  or  pregnant  aniinals  and  to  those  producing  mOk  and  wool 

in.  BbQUIBBMBNTB  f€B  MINERAL  MaTTSB 

M.  bipertance  of  niaeial  matter*— That  the  ash  of  feeding  stuffs  it 
of  the  greatest  importsnee  to  animals  is  diown  hy  feeduag  them  rations 
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freed  as  far  as  possible  from  mineral  matter,  in  which  case  they  die  of 
mineral  starvation.  Indeed,  animals  thus  fed  generally  perish  sooner 
than  when  no  food  is  given.  During  such  starvation  the  nervous  system 
fint  mtttsn  in  a  perceptible  manner;  marked  weakness  of  tiie  limbs, 
tnmbting  of  the  muscles,  oonTiilrions,  and  great  excitability  result.** 

Ifineral  matter  is  fonnd  in  all  the  vital  parts  of  the  body.  The  nuclei 
fif  all  celli  are  rieh  in  phosphorus,  and  the  dceleton  is  composed  largely  of 
eateinm  (lime)  combined  with  phosphorus.  Blood  deprived  of  its  cal- 
einm  does  not  clot  The  blood  senim  is  rich  in  common  salt  and  other 
salts  of  sodium,  while  the  red  blood  corpuscles  are  rich  in  potasnnm 
compounds.  The  power  of  the  blood  to  carry  oxygen  is  due  to  hemo- 
globin, an  iron-protein  compound  in  the  red  corpuscles.  In  the  stomach 
the  pt^psin  acts  only  in  the  presence  of  an  acid,  normally  hydrochloriCy 
derived  from  the  salts  of  this  acid  present  in  the  blood. 

97.  Mineral  lalts  oontrol  life  processes. — In  some  mysterious  manner, 
pofldbly  by  cann  ing  electric  chargea  which  stimulate  the  body  cells," 
the  mineral  salts  of  the  body  direct  its  various  vital  processes.  A  simple 
experiment  often  performed  in  the  laboratory  will  illustrate  the  im- 
portant  functions  of  the  mineral  elements  in  life.  If  the  heart,  still 
beating,  is  removed  from  a  frog  and  placed  in  a  solution  of  pure  sodium 
chlorid  (common  salt),  its  beats  soon  fade  out.  Now  if  a  small  amount 
of  a  calcium  salt  (lime)  be  added  to  the  solution,  the  heart  will  at  once 
be^in  to  beat  again,  and  will  continue  in  rhythmical  contraction  for 
several  hours.  Unless  a  small  amount  of  a  potassium  salt  is  likewise 
added,  the  beat  will  not,  however,  be  normal,  the  heart  failing  to  relax 
quickly  and  completely  enough  after  each  contraction.  Therefore,  if 
potassium  is  not  added  the  relaxations  become  more  and  more  feeble, 
until  the  heart  atops  in  a  contracted  state.  Not  only  must  potassium  be 
present,  but  there  must  be  a  correct  proportion  between  the  amounta  of 
calcium  and  potassium.  If  too  much  potassium  is  added,  the  heart  will 
ful  to  cfwtraet  properly,  and  finally  will  again  stop  beating,  but  thia 
time  in  a  state  of  complete  relaxation. 

Similarly,  the  other  vital  processes  are  dependent  not  only  on  the 
presence  of  various  mineral  salts,  but  also  on  a  proper  relationship  be- 
tween them.  Therefore  it  will  be  seen  that  unless  the  amount  of  these 
mineral  salts  in  the  blood  is  kept  normal,  serious  consequences  ^vill  follow. 
In  large  measure  the  kidneys  protect  the  animal  against  an  unbalanced 
mineral  matter  content  in  tiie  bleed  by  promptly  excreting  any  excess  of 
variona  salts  which  may  be  present  However,  when  the  food  continu- 
ally famishes  the  blood  an  unbalanced  salt  mixture,  the  kidneys  may  be 
unable  to  keep  the  blood  composition  normal,  with  resultant  injury  to 
the  animal.  For  inatance,  magnesium  and  calcium  seem  antagonistic  in 
their  action,  and  in  voiding  the  excess  of  magnesium  the  body  loses 
calcium.  Given  in  excessive  amount  for  long  periods,  feeds  which  con- 
tain much  magnesium  in  proportion  to  calcium,  such  as  wheat  bran  and 

Kellner.  Em&hr.  landw.  NutStUore.  1M7.  p. 
"Forbes,  Ohio  Tech.  Bui.  6. 
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middlings,  are  said  to  cause  a  weakening  of  the  bones,  leading  to  such 
troubles  as  "bran  disease"  or  "miller's  horse  rickets." 

Appendix  Table  VI  seti  forth  the  minenl  oomtitiieiite  of  feeding 
etufb  80  far  as  it  has  been  poerible  to  eeenre  them. 

98.  Caloiiuii  and  phoiphonu^Large  amoontB  of  ealeiimi  (lime)  are 
deposited  in  the  bones  of  animals,  chiefly  as  phosphate  and  in  sznaller 
amount  as  carbonate.  Indeed,  over  90  per  et.  of  the  ash  of  bone  is 
calcium  and  phosphorus.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  a  long- 
continued  lack  of  calcium  or  of  phosphorus  in  the  food  is  harmful  to  the 
skeleton. 

Hart,  McCollum,  and  Humphrey  of  the  Wisconsin  Station"  have 
shown  that  the  animal  skeleton  acts  as  a  reserve  storehouse  of  mineral 
matter,  doling  out  calcium,  phosphorus,  etc.,  when  the  supply  in  the  food 
is  below  requirements,  in  order  that  the  metabolie  prooesses  of  the  body 
may  be  maintained.  Under  such  conditions  the  calcium  and  phosphorus 
in  the  flesh  and  other  soft  parts  remain  as  higfh  as  in  animals  Uberally 
supplied  with  these  mineral  matters.  These  investigators  found  that  a 
cow  fed  a  ration  deficient  in  calcium  during  3.5  months  gave  off  5.5  lbs. 
more  calcium  in  milk  and  excrement  than  was  in  the  food.  This  was 
fully  25  per  ct.  of  all  the  calcium  in  her  body,  including  the  skeleton, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  trial. 

Such  withdrawal  of  mineral  matter  from  the  skeleton  produces 
porosity  and  brittleness  of  bone.  In  certain  localities  where  the  hay 
and  other  roughages  are  especially  low  in  calcium  and  phosphorus,^* 
farm  animals  are  so  affected  by  the  lack  of  these  mineral  substances  that 
their  bones  are  broken  easily  and  in  seeminf^  inexplicable  ways.  Often 
this  brittleness  of  bone  is  noticeable  only  in  years  when  the  normal  ab- 
sorption of  calcium  and  phosphorus  by  the  roots  of  plants  is  hindered 
by  drought.  Of  grown  animals,  those  carrying  their  young  are  most  spt 
to  suffer  from  the  lack  of  these  substances,  since  considerable  amounts 
are  deposited  in  the  fetus.  Growing  animals  whose  bones  are  rapidly 
increasing  in  size  sutfer  from  a  lack  of  calcium  or  phosphorus  sooner 
than  gro^\^l  animals.  Voit^"  found  that  young  animals  receiving  a  ra- 
tion low  in  calcium  are  soon  attacked  by  rickets,  the  joints  swelling,  the 
limbs  and  the  spinal  column  becoming  crooked,  the  teeth  remaining  small 
and  soft,  and  the  animal  finally  being  unable  to  walk.  Pigs,  because  of 
restricted  diet,  suffer  from  insuffieient  ealeium  and  phoej^ms  more 
oftoi  than  do  calves,  colts,  and  lambs,  which  usaally  veeetre  enoogh  of 
these  mineral  matters  in  their  hay  and  other  food. 

The  superior  value  of  such  leguminous  roughages  as  clover,  alfalfa, 
and  cowpea  hay  for  farm  animals  has  in  the  past  been  ascribed  to  their 
high  content  of  protein.  Ingle'^  holds  that  in  such  concentrates  as  lin- 

"Wla  Research  Bui.  S;  Am,  Jour.  PlijsloL,  1909. 

"Kellner,  Ernahr  landw.  Nutztiere*  1907,  p.  18S. 
"•Ztschr.  Biol.,  16,  1880,  p.  70. 

"Jour,  of  Comparative  Pathology  aad  Therapeutics,  Mar.,  1907. 
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seed  oil  cake,  Indian  corn,  oats,  wheat,  and  barley,  and  in  such  roots  and 
roughs^  as  turnips,  mndm,  mangels,  com  stow,  wbeat  straw,  eto., 
there  is  generally  an  excess  of  phosphorus  over  ealeiom,  or  lime.  He 
holds  that  this  exeess  of  phosphorus  tends  to  waste  or  cany  the  caleinm 
out  of  the  body  to  an  excessive  degree  and  is  therefore  unfavorable  to 
oormal  nutrition.  The  leguminous  roughages  contain  a  large  excess  of 
calcium  over  phosphorus,  and  accordingly  supplying  legumes  with  the 
other  feeds  named  makes  good  such  wastage  of  calcium.  To  this  high 
oontent  of  calcium  as  well  as  to  the  high  protein  content  we  must  here- 
after ascribe  the  beneficial  effects  of  clover,  alfalfa,  vetch,  and  other 
leguminous  roughages  on  the  growth,  milk  yield,  and  bone  development 
of  farm  animals. 

90.  Miami  isfpiTCimeBis  for  maintenaiiee.— It  is  probable  that,  by 
reason  of  its  perfection,  the  animal  organism  is  able  to  use  many  of  the 
mineral  substances  over  and  over  for  the  same  fanctiouB,  taking  them 
back  into  the  circulatbn  again  after  they  have  once  been  used.  In  spite 
of  this  frugal  eeonomy,  however,  losses  of  mineral  matter  from  the  body 
constantly  occur,  even  during  starvation.  Ordinarily  the  rations  of  farm 
animals  contain  all  the  necessary  mineral  matters,  at  least  in  small 
quantities,  and  since  the  body  retains  them  with  great  tenacity  when  the 
supply  is  meager,  these  small  amounts  usually  suffice,  especially  for 
mature  animals.  Common  salt,  calcium  (lime),  and  phosphorus  are 
often  needed  in  such  large  amounts  that  they  may  fall  short  in  certain 
rations,  and  hence  must  be  added,  if  normal  results  are  to  be  obtained. 
As  is  shown  later  (119),  young  growing  animals  require  larger  supplies 
of  mineral  matter  than  those  which  are  full-grown;  hence  more  csxe 
should  be  taken  to  provide  a  liberal  allowance,  especially  of  lime  and 
phosphorus. 

In  forming  rations  the  calcium  and  phosphorus  content  of  the  feeds 
should  be  considered.  Straw,  chaff,  the  various  root  crops,  molasvses,  and 
the  cereals  and  their  by-products,  such  as  bran  and  middlings,  are  low 
m  calcium.  On  the  other  hand,  the  legumes,  as  clover,  alfalfa,  etc.,  the 
meadow  grasses,  and  many  leguminous  seeds,  such  as  peas,  beans,  etc., 
are  high  in  calcium.  Straw,  chaff,  beet  pulp,  potatoes,  and  molasses  are 
low  in  phoephoros,  while  the  cereals  and  hrans,  malt  sprouts,  oil  cakes, 
hrewers'  gnios,  slaughtsr-house  and  fish  waste  cany  it  in  abundance. 
Botti  fsH^Ti  and  phosphorus  may  thus  be  lacking  in  some  rations. 
When  soft  water  is  drunk,  the  calcium  is  especially  apt  to  be  deficient. 

iOO.  Inorganic  phosphonuki — A  considerable  part  of  the  phosphorus  of 
common  feeding  stuffs  is  present  in  the  proteins,  the  phosphorus-con- 
taining fatty  substances,  and  other  organic  compountls.  A  higher  nutri- 
tive value  has  often  been  ascribed  by  scientists  to  phosphorus  in  these 
compounds  than  to  phosphorus  in  such  materials  as  ground  rock  phos- 
phate, ground  bones,  or  bone  ash,  which  contain  phosphorus  in  inorganic 
form,  like  phosphate  of  calcium.  These  materials  are  the  cheapest  forms 
in  which  phosphoros  can  be  added  to  a  ration  deficient  in  this  mineral 
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nQtrknt  The  qneitum  as  to  idiether  aoinmlB  eaa  amrimiliitBi  inozganie 
phosphorus  and  whether  the  hody  can  use  it  for  all  pnrpoaea  wlueh 
organic  phosphorus  serves,  are  therefore  questions  to  whidi  scientists 

have  devoted  much  study. 

Kohler^'  found  that  lamte  can  assimilate  and  use  calcium  phosphate, 
bone  ash,  and  steamed  bone.  J.  Neumann*^  fed  calcium  carbonate  and 
calcium  phosphate  to  calves  with  good  results.  Experiments  at 
Moekerrr*  indicate  beneficial  results  from  the  use  of  30  to  50  grams  of 
calcium  phosphate  in  the  daily  ration  of  steers  which  had  shown  marked 
brittleness  of  bone.  At  the  Wisconsin  Station,^'  Hart,  McCollum,  and 
Fuller  found  that  pigs  were  able  to  aasfmilate  inorganic  phosphoms  sup- 
plied in  the  form  of  precipitated  calcium  phosphate,  bone  ash,  or  ground 
rock  phosphate,  and  that  the  addition  of  such  phiwphoras  to  a  ration 
low  in  phosphorus  caused  increased  bone  formation.  From  5  experi- 
ments with  growing  pigs,  in  which  either  inorganic  phOQ»hates  or  phos- 
phorus in  organic  forms  were  added  to  rations  low  in  phosphorus, 
Forbes-°  of  the  Ohio  Station  concludes  that  the  inorganic  phosphates 
were  absorbed  and  retained,  and  apparently  utilized  for  growth  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  phosphorus  in  organic  form. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  when  a  ration  must  be  used  which 
is  deficient  in  calcium  or  phosphorus,  calcium  may  be  supplied  in  the 
form  of  calcium  carbonate  in  wood  ashes  or  ground  limestone,  or  phos- 
phorus and  calcium  in  the  form  of  precipitated  calcium  phosphate,  bone 
ash,  or  ground  rock  phoq>hate.  This  latter  is  by  far  the  cheapest  form 
of  phosphorus  easily  available  for  such  purposes. 

101.  Common  salt. — ^The  hunger  of  herbivorous  animals  for  common 
salt  is  well  known,  but  practical  men  have  differed  as  to  the  necessity  or 
advantage  of  adding  it  to  the  ration.  In  spite  of  the  earlier  belief  that 
salt  increased  the  digestibility  of  food,  numerous  experiments  have  shown 
that  the  digestibility  of  the  ration  is  neither  increased  nor  diminished 
thereby,  liather  than  increasing  the  waste  of  protein  from  the  body,  as 
earlier  investigators  believed,  salt  appears  to  slightly  lessen  protein  de- 
composition. Eellner*'  states  that  besides  the  physiological  actum  of 
salt,  it  serves  as  a  spice  or  condiment  which  whets  the  appetite  and  in- 
erossos  the  palatability  of  many  foods.  It  also  stimulates  the  secretion 
of  tile  digestive  fluids,  hastens  the  circulation  of  the  fluids  of  the  body, 
and  prevents  digestive  disturbances. 

Excessive  consumption  of  salt  must  be  guarded  against,  since  it  great- 
ly increases  the  amount  of  water  excreted  in  the  urine.  The  consequent 
abnormal  thirst  causes  animals  to  drink  excessively,  which  impairs  diges- 
tion and  leads  to  other  disturbances.  If  sufficient  water  is  not  supplied, 
the  water  content  of  the  body  will  be  lowered  by  the  increased  loss  thru 
the  kidneys,  leading  to  greater  waste  of  protein.   Animals  allowed  free 

"Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  61,  1905;  65,  1907.      *Wl8.  Research  Bui.  1. 

»» Jour.  Land..  41,  1893,  p.  343.  *Ohio  Tech.  Bui  5. 

*Landw.  Vers.  Stat.  S7,  1902,  p.  289."]gnii]ir.  landw.  Nittstiei%  1907.  p.  im 
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access  to  salt  or  supplied  with  it  at  frequent  and  regular  intervals  will 
consume  only  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  body. 

Of  the  numerous  salt-feeding  experiments,  only  those  of  Babcock  and 
Gtriyle  of  the  Wiacomin  Station"  ara  aatkbetoiy  and  ooneloBive.  In 
Iheae  triab  dairy  eo^  well  nonriahed  otherwise,  were  |p,Ten  no  eonunon 
aall  (aodiam  eUorid)  for  long  perioda— more  than  a  year  in  some  in- 
atanees.  The  following  eonclnaions  were  reached:  ''In  every  case  the 
eowB  exhibited  an  abnormal  appetite  for  salt  after  having  been  deprived 
of  it  for  2  or  3  weeks,  but  in  no  case  did  the  health  of  the  animal,  as 
shown  by  the  general  appearance,  the  live  weight,  or  the  yield  of  milk, 
appear  to  be  affected  until  a  iimcli  longer  time  had  elapsed.  This  period 
of  immunity  varied  witii  individual  cows  from  less  than  a  month  to  more 
than  a  year.  There  was  finally  reached  a  condition  of  low  vitality  in 
which  a  sudden  and  eomplete  breakdown  occurred.  This  stage  was 
marl»d  by  loss  of  appetite,  a  generally  haggard  appearance,  laaterleaa 
eyea»  a  rongh  coat,  and  a  very  rapid  decline  in  both  liye  weight  and 
yield  of  milk."  If  salt  was  supplied  at  this  period  reooveiy  waa  rapid. 
In  one  case  potassium  chlorid  was  given  instead  of  common  salt  (aodinm 
chlorid).  Considerable  of  the  potaaainm  salt  was  eaten,  tho  cows  or- 
dinarily refuse  to  touch  it,  and  recovery  followed  as  quickly  as  when 
eorniiiou  salt  was  supplied — evidence  that  not  the  lack  of  sodium  but  the 
lack  of  chlorin  was  responsible  for  the  troubles.  The  breakdown  due  to 
the  lack  of  salt  usually  occurred  after  calving  when  the  milk  flow  was 
heavy,  and  generally  the  cows  giving  the  largest  amount  of  milk  were 
the  first  to  show  distress. 

Babooek  points  ont  that  the  salt  requirement  will  yaiy  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent loealitieB.  Soils  which  contain  large  qnantitiea  of  salt  donbtleas 
prodnee  feeding  stnib  containing  more  salt  than  those  poor  in  this 
ingrsdieiit;  and  again,  the  water  of  streams  and  wells  varies  greatly  in 
salt  content.  These  facts  doubtless  account  for  the  disagreement  among 
experimenters  in  different  parts  of  the  world  as  to  the  importance  and 
value  of  salt.  Cows  in  milk  and  sheep  show  the  greatest  need  of  salt ; 
fattening  cattle,  horses,  dry  cows,  and  stock  cattle  require  less  salt;  and 
pigs  but  little. 

IV.  Additionil  BaQunBHXNTB  OF  Amuis 

We  have  thus  far  considered  in  detail  only  the  requirements  of  aai- 
mala  for  crude  protein,  carbohydrates,  fat,  and  mineral  matter.  How- 
ever, just  aa  yital  as  the  demanda  for  fuel  and  repair  material,  which  are 
Diet  by  these  nutrients,  is  the  need  for  air  and  water.  It  is  also  necessary 
that  the  ration  in  its  physical  nature  or  buUdness  be  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  the  digestive  organs  of  the  given  animal. 

102.  Air. — "While  animals  survive  starvation  for  considerable  periods, 
lack  of  air  brings  immediate  death,  as  a  supply  of  oxygen  is  re(iuired  for 
all  vital  processes.   The  amount  of  air  breathed  by  farm  animals,  aa 

"Wis.  Rpt.  1905. 
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given  by  King,**  is  placed  in  the  first  divicdon  of  the  table  below.  The 
■eeond  dirkUni  duma  thi  quantity  of  tmBh  air  that  must  pour  into  a 
loom  where  animala  aie  confined,  in  order  to  provide  aahitantially  pure 
air,  or  that  whieh  doea  not  eontain  over  8.3  per  el  of  air  that  haa  heen 
previonaly  breathed. 


Air  breathed  by  animals,  and  air  required  for  good  vcntilaiion 


Air  breathed 

VcBtOallOD  requira- 

Rotttly 

ParSibn. 

Houriy 

PmM  bn. 

Cam  

Rg  

Cu.  ft. 
142 
117 
46 
30 

Cu.  ft. 
3,401 
2,804 
1,103 
736 

Urn, 
272 

224 
89 
68 

Cu.  ft. 
4,206 

3,542 
1,392 
917 

Cu.ft. 

108,104 

85,008 
33,408 
22,008 

The  table  shows  that  the  horse  breathes  hourly  142  cu.  ft.  of  air,  and 
daily  about  3,400  cu.  ft.,  which  weighs  about  272  lbs.  To  provide  the 
horse  in  continement  with  air,  not  more  than  3.3  per  ct,  of  which  has 
been  previously  breathed,  there  must  hourly  pass  into  the  room  not  less 
than  4,296  cu.  ft.,  or  over  103,000  cu.  ft.  each  24  hours.  These  figures 
show  the  necessity  of  providing  some  adequate  system  of  ventilation 
when  animals  are  confined  to  closed  bama,  aa  in  the  caae  of  horaea  and 
dairy  cattle  during  winter  in  the  northern  atatea. 

The  cow  givea  off  about  19  therms  of  heat  each  24  hoora,  or  enough  to 
raise  79,603  co.  ft  of  dry  air  from  0*"  to  50^  F.  As  shown  in  the  preced- 
ing table,  proper  ventilation  for  the  cow  reqnires  about  85,000  cu.  ft.  of 
air  each  24  hours.  This  is  only  a  little  more  air  than  the  heat  from  her 
body  w411  raise  from  0"  to  50**  F.,  which  is  a  desirable  winter  temperature 
for  cow  stables  in  cold  climates. 

103.  Water. — Animals  can  live  much  longer  without  solid  food  than 
without  water,  and  an  insufficiency  of  water  in  the  body  causes  serious 
disturbances.  The  processes  of  mastication,  digestion,  absorption,  and 
assimilation  are  hindered;  the  inteatinea  are  not  properly  flnahed,  and 
waate  matter  remaina  too  long  therein;  the  Uood  thickena;  and  the  body 
temperatnre  ia  inerMaed.  Thra  these  complicationa  death  may  reaolt 
Animals  partially  deprived  of  water  for  a  long  period  lose  their  appetite 
for  solid  food,  and  vomiting  and  diarrhea  may  ocenr,  the  latter  alao  often 
taking  place  when  water  is  again  supplied. 

Under  normal  conditions  animals  consume  a  fairly  uniform  quantity 
of  water  for  each  pound  of  dry  matter  eaten  ;  Kellner  places  the  amount 
at  4  to  6  lbs.  for  milch  cows,  4  to  5  lbs.  for  oxen,  2  to  3  lbs.  for  horses  and 
sheep,  and  for  swine  7  to  8  lbs.,  which  seems  excessive.  Possibly  due  to 
their  laxative  nature,  feeds  rich  in  crude  protein — bran,  linseed  meal, 
peas,  etc. — cause  a  greater  demand  for  water  than  atarchy  feeda. 

*  Ventilation  for  Dwellings,  Rural  Schools,  and  Stabler 
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Kdlner*"^  found  that  for  each  100  lbs.  of  water  drank  and  in  the  food,  the 
•tabled  ox  passed  46.3  lbs.  in  the  solid  excrement,  29.2  in  the  urine,  and 
245  in  the  breath  and  perspiration.  Water  is  an  important  regulator 
«f  tlie  temperature  of  the  animal  hody,  A  large  arnonnt  of  heat  is  ab- 
lorbed  in  eonverting  water  into  the  vapor  given  off  Iqt  the  Innga  and 
ikin,  and  when  sweat  evaporates  it  earriea  mneh  heat  from  the  body.  (90) 

The  free  drinking  of  water  does  not  diminish  the  gains  of  animals  nor 
increase  the  breaking  down  of  protein  in  the  body,  tho  flushing  the 
intestines  with  much  water  may  at  first  cause  a  more  complete  removal 
of  tlio  nitrogenous  waste  therefrom.  With  animals  which  continue  to 
drink  freely  the  nitrogenous  waste  soon  becomes  normal  again.  Scientists 
now  agree  that  farm  animals  should  have  all  the  water  they  will  drink, 
for  they  do  not  take  it  in  excess  unless  they  are  forced  to  live  on  watery 
foods  or  are  given  salt  irregularly.  The  excess  of  water  taken  into  the 
body  is  discharged  thru  the  nrine. 

Water  taken  into  the  body  mnst  be  raised  to  the  body  temperature, 
thns  emisnming  heat  When  an  midne  amount  of  oold  water  is  drank 
in  cold  weather  this  demand  for  fuel  may  cause  a  waste  of  nutrients. 
Warington'^  points  out  that  during  winter  sheep  in  the  tomip  fields  of 
England  consume  about  20  lbs.  of  roots  daily,  containing  over  18  lbs.  of 
water,  or  about  15  lbs.  more  than  is  needed.  To  raise  15  lbs.  of  water 
from  near  the  freezing  point  to  the  body  temperature  requires  the 
burning  of  11  per  ct.  of  the  nutrients  furnished  by  the  turnips.  In  ad- 
dition the  equivalent  of  more  than  2  oz.  of  glucose  must  be  burned  for 
each  pound  of  water  vapor  given  off  from  the  lungs  and  skin.  Warming 
eold  water  taken  into  the  body  does  not  neeessarily  mean  that  more  food 
most  be  bnmed,  for  animals  evolve  a  large  amount  of  heat  in  the  work 
of  digesting  food  and  eonverting  the  digested  matter  into  body  products 
or  work.  Due  to  this,  many  *«im^bi  have  an  exoess  of  body  heat.  Com- 
fortably-housed and  well-fed  steers  and  dairy  cows  bum  more  food  than 
is  needed  to  keep  their  bodies  warm,  and  such  excess  may  go  to  warm 
the  water  they  drink,  so  that  no  food  is  directly  burned  for  that  purpose. 

Armsby^'  points  out  that  in  winter  farm  animals  watered  but  once 
daily  drink  freely.  The  sudden  denmnd  for  heat  caused  by  taking  into 
the  body  this  large  quantity  of  cold  water  may  exceed  the  available 
supply,  with  the  result  that  some  of  the  food  nutrients  or  body  tissues 
are  burned  to  produce  heat.  Animals  unduly  exposed  to  eM  and  those 
qianngly  fed  or  with  seant  coats  may  be  directly  helped  by  watering 
frequentiy  or  hy  warming  their  drinking  water.  In  eold  regions  in 
order  to  indnee  animals,  especially  cows,  to  drink  freely  in  winter,  it 
is  usually  best  to  warm  the  water,  which  should  also  be  comfortably 
accessible. 

When  entirely  oxidized  in  the  l)ody,  100  lbs.  of  starch  or  cellulose  will 
yield  &5.5  lbs.  of  water  and  163  lbs.  of  carbon  dioxid,  and  fats  over 

"Landw.  Vers.  Stat.  53,  1900,  p.  404.'*Pri]lolplee  of  Animal  NutiitkMi.  p.  48t. 
"Cliemistry  of  the  Farm. 
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twice  as  much  water  a&  starch.  The  nitrogenoiu  compounds  yield  a 
litde  leas  than  the  earlxdqrdrfttfli  became  they  are  not  entirely  oxidized 
inthebody.  Thti  ahowa  that  a  yeiy  eonaidmbU  amoimt  of  water  coim 
to  the  animal  body  from  the  dty  nuitter  ot  the  food  eonaQiiied.  It  ia 

probable  that  the  water  which  reanlta  from  the  breaking  down  of  the 
food  iB  used  in  the  building  processes  of  the  body,  rather  than  that 

water  which  the  animal  drinks,  tho  this  is  not  definitely  known. 

104.  Commonly  imappreciatcd  factors  in  food. — Within  recent  years 
evidence  has  been  accumulating  vvliich  indicates  that  the  classes  of 
nutrients  previously  enumerated — proteins,  carbohydrates,  fats,  and 
inorganic  salts — are  not  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  a  satisfactory  ration. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  when  humans  live  for  extended  periods 
on  a  diet  containing  no  fresh  vegetables  or  meat,  scurvy  is  apt  to  result, 
even  tho  an  abundance  of  the  oommmi  nutrienta  ia  fnmidied.  The 
addition  to  the  diet  of  freah  vegetablea  readily  preventa  thia  diaeaae. 
In  districts  of  the  Orient^  where  the  inhabitants  sabaiat  mainly  on  pol- 
ished rice,  there  often  ooeora  a  aeriona  diaease  known  as  beri-beri,  char- 
acterized by  general  weakness  and  even  paralysis.  Where  unpolished 
rice,  carrying  the  germ  and  part  of  the  husk,  is  eaten  instead,  this 
disease  is  not  found.  In  experiments  by  various  scientists  a  similar 
condition  has  been  produced  in  animals  fed  ahnost  exclusively  on  pol- 
ished rice,  while  unpolished  rice  did  not  cause  such  an  effect.  Tho  many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  the  mysterious  substance  in  the 
rice  husk  or  germ  which  ezerta  aaeh  a  pronounced  influence  on  health, 
bat  little  is  yet  known  regarding  ita  compoaition. 

Another  important  development  of  recent  years  haa  been  the  finding 
that  some  of  the  anbatances  included  in  the  ether-extract  or  ao-called 
"fat"  of  feeds  are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  animals.  Stepp"  first 
found  that  animals  well  fed  upon  foods  from  which  all  substances  of  a 
fatty  nature  had  been  removed  could  not  live.  He  further  found  that  no 
better  results  were  secured  when  pure  true  fats,  such  as  palmatin,  stea- 
rin, and  olein— the  most  common  plant  and  animal  fats — were  added  to 
the  ration.  On  the  other  hand,  when  certain  crude  fatty  extracts  of 
foods,  such  as  butter  fat,  were  added,  the  animals  could  be  maintained  in 
a  satisfactory  condition.  McCollum  and  Davis**  of  the  Wisconsin  Station 
sabaeqnently  showed  that  young  animala  (rata)  eonld  grow  normally 
for  3  or  4  months  on  mixtorea  of  eaaein,  atareh,  milk  angar,  and  8alt% 
but  that  growth  then  invariably  ceased.  The  addition  of  laid,  olive  oH, 
or  cottonseed  oil  did  not  prevent  this  condition.  However,  the  addition 
of  purified  butter  fat,  egg  fats,  or  kidney  fat  rendered  the  diet  complete 
in  every  respect.  Young  rats  grew  from  infancy  to  maturity,  bore  young, 
and  brought  them  up  norinnlly  on  this  ration.  More  recently  they 
have  shown  that  the  fats  of  the  corn  kernel  and  the  wheat  germ  likewise 
supply  the  lacking  constituent  in  the  ration.    These  findings  have  been 

"Biochem.  Ztschr.,  22,  1909.  pp.  452-460;  Ztschr.  Biol.,  59,  1912.  p.  366. 
•*Jour.  Biol.  Cbem..  15.  1913.  p.  167;  19.  1914.  p.  245;  20.  1916.  p.  641;  21.  1916. 
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flonfirmed  by  Oshorne  and  Mendel"*  of  the  Connecticut  (New  Haven) 
Station,  who  have  found  also  that  cod-liver  oil  and  the  softer  portion 
«(  beef  fats  have  the  same  remarkable  properties. 

The  foregoing  experimenta  have  shown  for  the  fiist  time  a  most  nnex- 
peeted  and  important  differenee  in  the  properties  of  the  so-called  fats 
horn  different  sources.  It  seems  certain  that  the  snbstances  wMch  are 
responsible  for  the  peculiar  effects  of  these  cmde  fatty  mixtures  are 
sot  true  fats,  but  compounds  of  unknown  nature  which  are  soluble 
m  fats  and  in  the  ether  which  is  employed  by  the  chemist  to  dissolve  the 
fat  from  a  feed. 

105.  Complete  and  incomplete  rations. — The  following  experiments 
conducted  by  Hart  and  McCoUura^"  at  the  Wisconsin  Station  with  grow- 
ing pigs  well  show  that  rations  which  supply  an  abundance  of  protein, 
carliohydrates,  and  fat  may  be  insnfleient  for  normal  development. 
Soon  after  weening,  young  pigs  were  placed  in  pens  indoors  where  they 
had  no  aeeess  to  the  earth  and  were  supplied  witii  distilled  water  (con- 
taining no  mineral  matter),  so  that  an  exact  record  could  be  made,  not 
only  of  the  organic  nutrients — protein,  carbohydrates,  and  fat — ^whieh 
were  consumed,  but  also  of  the  mineral  matter  as  well.  When  pigs  were 
restricted  to  com  meal  and  gluten  feed,  even  tho  a  large  amount  of 
protein  was  supplied,  little  or  no  growth  could  be  secured.  However, 
when  mineral  matter  was  added,  of  kind  and  amount  corresponding 
to  the  mineral  matter  in  milk,  pigs  made  approximately  normal  gains 
for  10  months,  reaching  weights  of  235  to  275  lbs.  When  wheat  and 
idieat  Q^nten  were  fed,  satisfactory  growth  was  not  secured  even  after 
fluneral  mattw  was  added  as  before.  The  addition  of  both  batter  &t 
and  mineral  matter  was  somewhat  beneficial,  bat  oltimately  growth 
ceased  on  this  ration.  However,  when  to  the  wheat  ration  were  added 
not  only  butter  fat  and  mineral  matter  but  also  2.5  per  ct  of  casein 
(the  chief  protein  of  milk)  normal  growth  was  seeured.  These  pigs 
fed  wheat  therefore  needed  not  only  additional  mineral  matter  but  also 
the  mysterious  substance  in  certain  fats,  and  in  addition  a  better  bal- 
anced supply  of  protein  than  was  furnished  by  wheat  and  wheat  gluten 
alone. 

Studies  of  this  character  are  jost  beginning  to  open  up  new  fields  of 
invwtigalimi  in  animal  nutrition.  It  is  yet  too  esrly  to  predict  in  what 
smnner  or  to  what  extent  tiie  resalts  may  modi|y  oar  preeent  praotices 
in  feeding  fsrm  These  fragments  of  knowledge  are,  however, 

most  interesting  to  the  student  in  showing  the  limitations  to  our  present 
understanding  of  the  feeding  of  animala  and  in  pointing  oat  the  posnble 
path  of  future  development. 

106.  Feeding  ruminanti  concentrates  only. — By  reason  of  their  high 
ability  to  digest  coarse  roughage,  ruminants  are  especially  adapted  to 
convert  the  coarse  plant  materials  of  no  value  for  human  food  into  useful 

"Joor.  Biol.  Chem..  16.  1913-14»  p.  423;  17.  1914,  p.  401;  Proo.  See.  Exper.  Biol, 
sad  Med..  13, 191&.  p.  9t, 
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products.  Tho  only  under  most  exceptional  conditions  would  it  be  profit- 
able to  feed  such  animals  concentrates  alone,  the  question  whether  they 
can  be  muiutaiued  on  such  feeds  with  no  roughage  is  of  scientific  inter^t. 

In  1874  a  Mr.  Miller*^  of  New  York  reported  thaft  for  Mfveral  years 
he  had  mcceflsfnlly  maintained  dry  dairy  cows  weighing  aboni  900  Ihi. 
for  8  weeks  in  winter  by  giving  to  eaeh  animal  as  its  sole  feed  not  above 
8  quarts  of  finely-ground  com  meal  daily.  The  hay  supply  wis  stopped 
when  meal  feeding  began.  At  first  the  cows  were  restless,  but  soon 
quieted  down ;  rumination,  or  chewing  the  cud,  ceased ;  and  only  a  small 
quantity  of  water  was  drunk.  The  cows  showed  no  signs  of  suffering 
or  unrest,  were  much  more  quiet  than  cows  fed  meal  with  4  or  5  lbs. 
of  hay  daily,  and  manifested  no  unusual  desire  for  hay  when  it  was 
shown  them. 

Miller  claimed  that  the  animals  remained  in  fair  flesh  and  that  the 
calves  from  tiiese  oows  were  fleshy,  healthy,  active,  and  of  more  than 
ordinary  size.  In  the  spring  on  changing  back  to  normal  feeding  a 
limited  amount  of  hay  was  at  first  given,  and  the  supply  gradually 
ineressed.  The  cows  soon  filled  up  and  did  not  appear  different  from 
others  wintered  in  the  usual  way.  A  committee  of  the  American  Dairy- 
man's  Association,  on  making  2  visits  to  Mr.  Miller's  stables,  substan- 
tiated his  statements. 

Sanborn^'  maintained  sheep  successfully  for  several  months  on  grain 
and  roots  alone  at  the  Utah  Station.  In  Great  Britain  sheep  are  often 
fattened  solely  on  concentrates  and  roots.  Sanborn  also  fed  a  2-yr.-old 
steer,  weighing  635  lbs.,  grain  and  water  only  for  nearly  8  months,  dur- 
ing which  time  it  gained  190  lbs.  Upon  the  withdrawal  of  coarse  food, 
rumination  cessed  and  little  water  wss  drunk.  Gains  were  made  on 
about  Ihe  same  amount  of  feed  ss  is  required  by  pigs.  We  may  therefore 
conclude  that  mature  ruminants  can  be  maintained  for  considerable 
periods,  if  not  indefinitely,  on  a  limited  amount  of  ground  grain  with 
no  roughage,  and  if  the  grain  supply  is  liberal  they  nmy  make  fsir 
gains  in  weif^ht. 

With  young  ruminants  nature  seems  less  yielding.  Sanborn  main- 
tained a  calf  for  6  weeks  in  winter  on  grain  and  milk,  when,  thru  its 
craving  for  roughage,  the  sawdust  used  for  bedding  was  eaten,  causing 
death.  At  the  ]Jlinois  Station  Davenport^  fed  a  oalf  skun  milk  exclu- 
slvaly  for  7  months,  by  which  time  it  refused  its  feed,  coohi  not  hdd  up 
its  hesd,  and  appeared  nearly  dead.  When  straw  and  hay  were  placed 
befbre  it  they  were  greedily  consumed,  and  3  hours  later  the  calf  was 
ruminating  in  contentment,  thereafter  making  satisfactory  gains  on 
mixed  feed.  In  a  second  experiment  a  May  calf  subsisted  on  skim  milk 
until  September,  when,  altho  consuming  70  lbs.  daily,  it  showed  great 
unrest.  Some  grain  was  then  fed  in  addition  to  the  milk,  with  still 
unfavorable  indications.  In  October  when  hay  was  offered  it  was  greedily 
eaten,  and  rumination  began  some  five  hours  later.    Another  calf  was 

"Rpt  Am.  Dairyman's  Assoc.,  1874.         *Utah  Bui.  21.  "111.  Bui.  46. 
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maintamed  from  June  until  September  upon  milk  and  mixed  grains. 
By  the  latter  date  it  evinced  no  desire  for  feed  and  would  not  rise ;  later 
it  fladdenly  died.  Altho  enormous  quantities  of  milk  or  milk  and  grain 
wm  eonsumed,  there  ww  no  fat  on  the  eareaai  or  about  iti  kidnegra, 
and  the  mnaeleB,  tho  plump,  were  denae  and  rigid. 

107.  Konw  le^nires  zon^^iage^Patteraon  of  the  Maiyland  Station^ 
attempted  to  feed  2  horses  on  oats  alone,  offering  from  13  to  15  lbs.  to  each 
daily.  By  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  one  of  the  horses  refused  the  oala 
entirely  and  drank  but  little  water.  On  the  seventh  day  the  other  horse 
would  eat  only  a  part  of  the  grain,  and  by  the  tenth  day  none  whatever. 
Evidently  the  horse  cannot  live  upon  concentrates  alone,  even  oats  with 
their  straw-like  hulls. 

108.  Milk  alone  for  pigs. — At  the  Wisconsin  Station*^  McCollum  placed 
a  23-lb.  sow  pig  in  a  dry  lot  with  shelter,  and  fed  it  from  May  to  J uly 
of  the  Allowing  year,  at  firat  on  whole  milk  and  ddm  milk,  and  latw 
en  akim  milk  alone.  The  sow  remained  in  eioellent  eonditkm,  and  at 
aboat  1  year  of  age,  when  waghing  406  Iba.,  gave  Urth  to  8  living  piga 
acveraging  2.3  Iba.  eaeh,  and  2  dead  ones,  all  normal.  Before  winter  the 
pigs  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  0.39  lb.  each,  reaehing  an  average 
weight  of  18.6  lbs.  in  6  wee^ 

This  shows  that  milk  alone  will  support  the  pig,  and  indicates  that 
the  failure  of  Davenport  to  maintain  calves  on  skim  milk  and  grain 
was  probably  due  to  the  physiological  requirement  of  herbivora  for 
coarse  food  to  fill  the  first  three  stomachs  in  order  that  they  may  develop 
normally.  (40)  The  pig  has  no  such  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  ita 
digestive  tract,  and  hence  no  physiological  diatmhanoea  reeoH  from 
taking  liquid  food  alone  in  tiie  form  of  ndlk. 

109.  Sooeiileat  feeda^Nnmerona  aeientifle  triala  and  common  expe- 
rience on  farms  have  abnndantly  demonstrated  the  value  of  adding 
aueeolent  feeds  to  the  rations  of  farm  animala.  The  beneficial  effeeta 
of  anceulence,  whether  supplied  as  pasturage,  silage,  soilage,  or  roots, 
are  many.  Just  as  our  own  appetites  are  stimulated  by  fruits  and  green 
vegetables,  succulent  feeds  are  relishes  for  the  animals  of  the  farm, 
inducing  them  to  consume  more  feed  and  convert  it  into  useful  products. 
It  is  reasonable  to  hold  that  such  palatable  feeds  stimulate  digestion  (58) , 
and  it  is  well  known  that  their  beneficial  laxative  action  aids  greatly 
in  keeping  the  digestive  tract  in  good  eonditloii.  The  findings  of  San- 
bom**  that  the  fleah  of  root-fed  animala  ia  in  general  more  "aappy''  or 
wateiy  haa  an  important  bearing  on  the  feeding  of  farm  animala.  Thers 
ia  no  doubt  that,  for  breeding  atock,  leaa  tenae  and  more  watery  fieah, 
a  natural  sequence  of  feeding  succulence,  ia  move  conducive  to  vigorous 
joong  at  birth  and  to  their  hearty  maintenance  after  birth  than  is  the 
condition  of  hard,  dry  flesh  produced  by  feeding  only  dry  forage  thru 
the  winter.  The  dairy  cow  gives  her  maximum  returns  when  she  is  sup- 
plied with  succulence.    Such  feeds  tend  toward  rapid,  sturdy  growth 
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with  the  young  of  all  farm  animals.  Some  succulent  food  is  especially 
beneficial  in  keeping  the  horse  in  condition,  to  which  the  thrift  of  the 
work  hoxM  when  tnnied  <mt  to  pasture  bean  witneaa.  But  the  hone 
at  hard  or  fast  woik  should  reoeiTa  only  a  limited  allowanee  of  these 
feeds.  Steers  and  sheep  make  rapid  and  eeonomieal  gaina  on  pastnre, 
and  graaa-fM  animals  are  in  the  beat  poaaible  condition  to  make  rvpid 
gaina  when  placed  in  the  feed  lot.  Among  the  moat  important  con- 
tributions of  the  experiment  stations  are  their  demonstrations  of  the 
economy  of  feeding  silage  to  fattening  cattle  and  sheep  and  of  the  poeai* 
bilities  of  cheapening  the  cost  of  producing  pork  thru  the  utilization  of 
pasture.  The  merits  of  the  various  forms  of  succulence  for  the  di^^erent 
farm  animals  are  discussed  in  detail  in  later  chapters  of  the  book. 

110.  L^'ht. — Sunlight  is  a  most  effective  germicide.  To  prevent  the 
eontraction  or  spread  of  diaeaae,  it  ia  therefore  important  that  the  stables 
of  farm  animals  he  well  lighted,  with  the  poaaible  exeeption  mentioned 
in  the  following.  Triala  eondneted  1^  Qraflenbeifer**  with  rabbits 
suggest  that  leas  light  may  be  adviaable  for  fattening  animala  fed  for  abort 
perioda.  He  obaenred  an  inereaaed  formation  of  fat,  especially  marked 
in  the  case  of  mature  animals  confined  in  a  dark  room.  The  hemoglobin 
content  of  the  blood  was  lowered  and  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  body 
decreased  by  9  to  22  per  ct.  thru  such  confinement.  When  confined  too 
long  in  the  dark  the  increase  in  fat  formation  was  relatively  small,  and 
prolonged  darkness  retarded  the  development  of  the  skeleton  and  liver, 
injuring  the  health  of  the  animals.  Graff enberger  does  not  advocate 
entire  darkness  for  fattening  animals,  but  rather  the  partial  absence 
of  light,  which  tends  to  quiet  and  hence  favors  fattemng. 

111.  Siereiaa^For  tiie  maintenance  of  health  exereiae  ia  eaaential. 
The  only  eaaeptions  to  this  rule  are  fattening  animala,  soon  to  be  mar- 
keted, which  make  more  rapid  gains  if  not  allowed  to  move  about  too 
freely.  Abundant  exercise  is  of  special  importance  with  breeding  animals. 
The  eiereiae  requirements  of  the  varioua  farm  animala  are  diacuaaed 
in  the  respective  chapters  of  Part  III. 

112.  Quiet  and  regularity. — Farm  animals  are  creatures  of  habit,  and 
once  accustomed  to  a  routine  of  living  show  unrest  at  any  change.  The 
feed  stable  or  feed  lot  should  be  free  from  disturbance,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  feed  and  water  should  be  uniform  in  time  and  manner. 
lirtimmSm  goon  loam  whou  these  are  to  oceur,  and  as  feeding  fxm  ap- 
proaches the  secretions  begin  pouring  from  the  wious  digeattve  glands 
in  antidpalion  of  the  coming  meal.  (65)  The  system  of  feeding  and 
watering  and  the  cluuracter  of  the  rationa  ahould  be  changed  gradually 
and  only  for  good  cauae.  In  feeding  operations  a  changing  period  is 
usually  a  losing  period. 

•Ar^.  Physiol.  (FlMlger),  6S,  1898,  p.  888. 
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GROWTH  AND  FATTENING 
L  Qwwm 

The  preeeding  chapter  ahowa  that  emi  when  liherally  fed  the  mature 
animal  stores  but  little  protein  or  mineral  matter  in  its  body.  On  the 
other  hand,  aa  the  body  of  the  young,  growing  animal  develops  it  in- 
creases rapidly  in  both  protein  tissues  and  mineral  matter.  ThB  skin, 
mascles,  ligaments,  tendons,  and  internal  oiigans  of  animals  are  almost 
wholly  protein,  as  is  a  large  part  of  the  nervous  ^stem  and  of  the  organic 
portion  of  the  bones.  During  youth  all  these  parts  steadily  increase  in 
size,  and  at  the  same  time  much  mineral  matter  is  being  built  into  the 
skeleton  or  is  retained  in  the  growing  protoplasm  of  the  body  cells.  It 
is  therefore  evident  that  the  requirements  for  growth  differ  radically 
from  those  lor  the  maintenance  of  mature  animals, 
^  US.  fimase  in  protein  and  mineial  matter*— Since  the  lean-meat 
times  of  the  body  are  composed  mostly  of  muscular  fibers,  any  gain  in 
these  tissues  can  be  caused  solely  by  an  increase  in  the  number  or  by  the 
thickening  of  these  fibers.  The  fibers  increase  in  number  by  divid- 
ing lengthwise,  which  process  occurs  with  farm  animals  only  while 
young  and  growing.  Indeed,  recent  investifs^ations  show  that  with  some 
animals  all  increase  in  the  number  of  muscular  fibers  occurs  before  birth, 
the  muscles  of  the  new  bom  young  containing  as  many  as  those  of  the 
mature  animal.*  The  fibers  of  the  muscles  can  thicken  to  only  a  limited 
extent,  and  hence  the  muscular  tissues,  or  lean  meat,  of  the  mature 
animal  cannot  be  increased  beyond  a  rdatively  narrow  limit,  compared 
with  the  great  storsge  of  fat  which  may  occor. 

A  healthy  person  with  poor  mnscnlar  development  may  materially 
strengthen  and  increase  the  size  of  his  muscles,  even  after  reaching 
maturity,  thru  a  thickening  of  the  individual  fibers  produced  by  suitable 
exercise  and  food.  Caspari,'  studying  working  dogs,  and  Bomstein,' 
experimenting  with  himself,  found  that  when  a  considerable  amount  of 
muscular  work  was  performed  there  was  a  small  but  continued  gain  of 
body  protein  if  the  body  was  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  protein-rich 
food.  An  animal  whose  muscles  have  wasted  thru  sickness  or  starvation 
will  rapidly  repair  its  tissues  upon  a  return  to  favorable  conditions, 
thereby  storing  protein. 

Since  the  intenial  organs  and  such  tismes  as  the  tendons,  brain,  nerves, 
etc^  do  not  ineresse  in  siae  after  maturity,  no  further  building  of  protein 

*  1.  B.  IfsflffslhiF",  Johns  HopUns  Hospital  BoL  90-91  <1898). 
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time  is  poiaible  in  these  parts  after  the  animal  is  foQ  gxown.  As  is 
shown  later  (122),  a  limited  storage  of  protein  ooeors  in  the  matim 
fattening  animal,  since  f^ttgr  tisane  contains  a  small  amount  of  protein. 

The  skeleton,  partly  of  protein,  but  ehieflly  of  mineral  matter,  does 
not  increase  after  maturity.  While  the  amount  of  protein  and  mineral 
matter  in  the  bodies  of  mature  animals  is  thus  subject  to  little  change, 
the  water,  and  especially  the  fat,  may  vary  widely  in  total  and  relative 
amount  according  to  heredity,  the  abundance  and  nature  of  the  food, 
and  the  exercise  taken. 

114.  Utilization  of  food  in  youth. — The  gains  made  by  well  nourished 
young  animals  are  relatively  much  greater  and  more  economical,  based 
on  veiglit  and  food  consomed,  than  those  of  mature  animals,  even  when 
fattening.  The  nnweaned  calf  may  increase  2  to  3  lbs.  daily  for  each 
100  lbs.  of  body  weight,  while  a  daily  gain  of  0.3  to  0.4  lb.  per  100  lbs. 
of  body  weight  is  large  for  the  mature  fattening  ox.  The  economy  with 
which  the  suckling  utilizes  its  food  is  shown  by  a  trial  at  the  Wisconain 
Station*  in  which  lambs  fed  cow's  milk  gained  1  lb.  in  weight  for  each 
0.75  lb.  of  dry  matter  consumed.  In  respiration  studies  with  a  calf  2  to 
3  weeks  old,  Soxhlet*  found  a  storage  in  the  body  of  72.6  per  et.  of  the 
protein,  96.6  per  ct.  of  the  lime,  and  72.6  per  ct.  of  the  phosphorus  fed 
in  the  milk.  Weiske"  found  that  even  when  5  months  old  lambs  stored 
22  per  ct.  of  all  the  protein  digested  from  their  food. 

The  more  rapid  increase  of  young  animals  is  dne  to  several  causes — 
their  flesh  contains  more  water,  their  food  is  more  digestible  and  con- 
centrated, and  they  consume  more  food  in  proportion  to  liye  weight  As 
growth  continues,  the  total  quantity  of  food  eaten  increases,  while  the 
amount  per  1000  lbs.  live  weight  diminishes.  More  exercise  is  taken 
as  the  animal  becomes  older,  and  hence  a  larger  percentage  of  the  food 
nutrients  is  broken  doTMi  in  the  body.  All  these  factors  gradually  de- 
crease the  daily  gain  per  1000  lbs.  of  live  weight  and  lessen  the  product 
returned  from  a  given  amount  of  food  until,  when  maturity  is  reached, 
there  is  little  further  gain,  except  from  the  laying  on  of  fatty  tissue. 

The  following  table  by  Armsby*  shows  the  gain  of  protein,  mostly 
muscular  tissues,  by  the  growing  ox  at  yarious  ages: 


Storage  of  protein  by  the  growing  ox 


Dnily  fin  of  protein  to  the  body 

dMumal 

Avthodtar 

Tw  1000  Uw.  of 

Computed  on  total 

proUin  in  body 

Lba. 

Per  ct. 

8 

Soxhlot 

3  99 

2  35 

15 

Soxhlet 

3.55 

2  08 

82 

Soxhlet 

2.76 

1.69 

50 

Neumann 

1.84 

1.08 

100 

De  Vriea 

1.19 

0.71 

840 

Joidaa 

0.09 

0.06 

*Agr.  Science,  6,  p.  897.  'Ber.  laadw.  cbem.  Vers.  Stat  Wlen.  1878,  p.  loi. 
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The  table  ehowB  that  when  8  days  old  a  ealf  stOTed  doily  in  ite  body 
teaee  protein  equal  to  2.35  per  et.  of  the  total  protein  then  in  its  body, 
or  about  4  lbs.  daily  per  1000  Ihs.  of  live  weight  The  storage  of  protein, 
which  practically  measures  the  growth  of  muscular  tissues  in  the  body, 

steadily  decreased  with  age  and  growth  until  the  100-day-old  calf  stored 
1.19  lbs.,  or  less  than  one-third  as  much  as  the  8-day-old  calf.  When 
28  months  olil  and  nearly  mature,  the  steer  stored  but  0.09  lb.  of  protein 
daily  per  1000  lbs.  of  body  weight.  It  is  thus  shown  that,  as  the  animal 
matures,  the  quantity  of  protein  built  up  in  the  body  steadily  diminishes. 

115.  Ifllk  the  natnial  food  for  young  mammals. — Sinee  milk  is  Nature 's 
lood  f6r  the  young  of  all  mammals,  it  is  reasonable  to  hold  that  it  con- 
taina  all  the  nutrients  neeessaiy  to  sustain  the  life  of  the  young  and 
that  these  are  arranged  in  proper  proportion.  A  study  of  the  eomposi- 
tkm  of  milk  will  therefore  aid  in  showing  the  requizements  for  growth. 
The  first  milk  yielded  by  the  mother  for  her  young,  called  colostrum, 
is  thick  and  viscous  and  differs  from  ordinary  milk  in  being  richer  in 
protein  and  often  richer  in  ash,  that  of  the  cow  being  low  in  fat  and 
milk  sugar.  The  following  table  shows  the  average  composition  of 
colostrum  and  normal  milk  of  various  farm  animals  ;* 


ComposUum  of  colotirum  and  normal  mUk 


A«im»i  aod  ehanctor 

W»ur 

Protoin 

Sugar 

Aab 

Ntttritiye 
mtio 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Perct. 

Ptor  et. 

P»r  ct. 

75.1 

17  2 

4.0 

2.3 

1.5 

1K).7 

S7.3 

3.4 

3.7 

4.9 

0.7 

1:3.9 

Ewe,  coHpstnioi  

61.8 

17.1 

16.1 

3.5 

1.0 

1:2  3 

80.8 

6.6 

6.9 

4.9 

0.9 

1:3.1 

70.1 

15.6 

9.5 

3.8 

0  9 

1:1.6 

84.1 

7.2 

4.6 

3.1 

1.1 

12.0 

The  high  protein  content  of  colostrum  is  largely  due  to  its  excess  of 
albumin,  which  causes  sneh  milk  to  elot  on  heating.  Colostrum  is  laxa- 
tive and  highly  important  for  eleansing  the  alimentary  traet  of  aeeumu- 
laled  fecal  matter  and  properly  starting  the  work  of  digestion.  During 
the  week  following  hirth  the  composition  of  the  milk  gradually  changes 
to  the  normal. 

Normal  milk  contains  an  abundant  supply  of  protein  compared  with 
the  cereal  grains,  as  is  shown  by  its  narrow  nutritive  ratio,  ranging  from 
1 :2.0  with  the  sow  to  1 :3.9  with  the  cow.  The  proportion  of  ash,  or 
mineral  matter,  is  also  higher  in  milk  than  in  the  grains.  While  only 
1.5  per  ct.  of  the  dry  matter  of  corn  and  3.5  per  ct.  of  that  of  oats  is 
mineral  matter,  6.2  per  ct.  of  the  dry  matter  of  cow's  milk  is  mineral 
matter.  The  supply  of  lime  and  phosphoric  add,  needed  in  large  amounts 
in  the  growing  skdeton,  is  espedally  liberal,  over  half  the  tot^  mineral 
natter  consisting  of  these  two  constituents.  The  non-nitrogenoos  na- 
'UalSi  Chem.  Nabnniss*  and  Geniissmlttel,  VoL  I,  !•€•. 
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trients — milk  sugar  and  milk  fatr-serve  as  body  foel  and  fanudi 

material  for  the  development  of  fatty  tissues. 

116.  Belation  between  composition  of  milk  and  rate  of  gn^wth. — In 

their  analyses  of  different  kinds  of  milk  Bunge,  Proescher,  and  Abder- 
halden'  noted  the  striking  relationship,  shown  in  the  table,  between  the 
rate  at  which  different  species  of  animals  grow  and  the  amount  of  mineral 
matter  and  protein  contained  in  the  milk: 

Influence  on  growth  of  amount  of  protein  and  mineral  matter  in  milk 

Time  required         Prot«in  I.imo         Phosphorio    Total  mth 

to  double  Wii^t        in  milk  in  milk        acid  in  milk      in  milk 

Day*  Perct.  Perct,  Perot.  Per  ct. 

  180  1.6  0.03  0  06  0  20 

Horee   60  2  0  0.12  0.13  0.40 

Cow   47  3.5  0.16  0  20  0.70 

Sheep   15  4.9  0.25  0.29  0.84 

Pig   14»  6.2  0.25  0.31  0.80 

Dog   9  7.4  0.45  0  61  1.33 

Rabbit   6  14.4  0.89  0.99  2.50 

*  According  to  more  recent  data  the  youog  pit  may  double  its  weight  in  0  to  10  day9. 

The  infant,  which  requires  about  180  days  to  double  its  weight,  receives 
a  milk  containing  ])ut  1.6  per  ct.  protein,  0.03  per  ct.  lime,  0.05  per  ct. 
phosphoric  acid,  and  0.20  per  ct.  total  ash,  or  mineral  matter.  The 
shorter  the  time  required  by  the  new-bom  young  of  different  species  to 
doable  in  weight  the  higher  is  the  protein  and  mineral  content  of  the 
milk,  especially  in  lime  and  phosphoric  add.  It  thus  appears  that  there 
has  heen  provided  for  the  young  of  each  species  milk  of  the  composition 
needed  for  the  development  characteristic  of  that  species.  These  stadiee 
emphssiie  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  liberal  supply  of  protein  and 
mineral  matter  in  the  ration  of  yoiuig  animals  as  the  mother's  milk  is 
replaced  by  other  feeds  during  their  early  life. 

117.  Rich  and  poor  milk  for  young  animals. — Beach  of  the  Connecticut 
(Storrs)  Station*"  fed  calves,  pigs,  and  lambs  on  skimmed  milk,  ordinary 
milk  containing  from  3  to  3.5  per  ct.  fat,  and  rich  milk  containing  from 
5.1  to  5.7  per  ct.  of  fat.  The  lambs  also  received  a  small  quantity  of  hay. 
The  table  shows  the  milk  solids,  indnding  fai,  required  to  produce  1  lb. 
of  gain: 

Milk  solids  consumed  per  1  lb.  gain  hy  calves,  pigs,  and  lambs 


BfUkDOor  Uflkrieh 


Gdvee  f  ed  45  da>^   1.03  1.18 

Ffge  fed  40  days  (let  trial)   1 .36        1 .78 

PigB  fed  80  days  (2nd  trial)   1.48        1.40  1.66 

Liunbs  fed  60  days   1 .08*        1 .87* 

*  0.42  lb.  diecatible  matter  in  hay,  additional. 

In  every  case  milk  rich  in  fat  was  less  valuable  per  pound  of  dry  matter, 
fat  included,  than  milk  poor  in  fat,  or  even  skim  milk.  Beach  reports 
that  the  pigs  fed  rich  milk  suffered  loss  of  appetite  and  were  attacked 
Iqr  dianliesy  finally  not  eating  enough  to  sostain  life^  while  those  fed 

*Abderiialden.  Ztsdir.  tfhysloL  Chem..  27,  1899,  p.  6H. 

»Conn.  (StORS)  BuL  81. 
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ikim  milk  or  ndlk  low  in  £at,  throve.  Tlie  lamtw  on  rieh  milk  diowed  laek 

of  appetite. 

In  Europe  studies  on  infant  feeding  show  that  eow's  milk  rich  in  fat 
tends  to  produce  intestinal  disturbances  and  is  not  so  well  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  human  infant  as  poorer  milk.  The  following  explanation 
of  this  harmful  effect  of  excess  of  fat  in  the  food  of  infants  has  been 
offered;  The  general  capacity  of  an  organism  for  the  absorption  of  fat 
is  strictly  confined  within  narrow  limits,  and  consecjuently  any  excess 
II  not  nbeorbed  but  remains  in  the  intestines.  There  it  is  converted  into 
lotps,  eompoMd  of  part  of  the  f  ati  and  an  alkali,  and  as  soeh  eliminated 
fram  the  body  in  the  exereta.  This  excretion  of  aoap  brings  abont  a 
hmj  loaa  from  the  infant  body  of  alkaline  bases,  each  as  soda,  potash, 
Inne,  etc.,  wbich,  if  oontinned,  results  in  disturbed  nutrition.  On  an 
exclosiye  diet  of  milk  containing  about  3.5  per  et.  fat,  the  supply  of 
alkaline  bases  is  only  sufficient  for  normal  development.  Milk  rich  in  fat 
does  not  contain  proportionally  more  of  the  alkaline  bases,  for  man  has 
bred  and  selected  cows  only  to  meet  the  demands  for  more  milk  and  for 
that  which  is  rich  in  fat.  As  Kellner**  suggests,  the  eagerness  with 
which  calves  eat  mortar,  chalk,  and  other  lime-containing  substances 
points  to  the  milk  being  deficient  in  this  respect;  accordingly  in  such 
cana  it  is  advisable  to  anpply  calves  with  chalk  or  ground  limestone. 

US.  PMtdn  leqairememti  for  growtk— As  haa  been  shown  (11),  the 
individaal  proteina  differ  markedly  in  the  amount  of  the  Tarioua  amino 
aeids  they  contain,  and  in  some  proteins  certain  amino  acids  are  entirely 
absent.  Scientists  believe  that  animals  are  not  able  to  construct  in  their 
bodi^  from  other  nutrients  any  of  the  different  amino  acids,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  amino  acid  called  glycocoU.  In  the  formation 
of  the  protein  tissues  of  the  body  all  the  various  individual  amino  acids 
are  required,  for  the  body  proteins  contain  some  of  each  of  these  building 
stones.  Hence  for  normal  growth  the  protein  in  the  food  must  supply 
iU  of  the  necessary  amino  acids.  The  following  illustration  will  show 
tiie  eonditiona  the  body  may  meet  in  fonning  body  proteina  from  the 
auxtue  of  amino  adds  reanlting  from  the  digestion  of  the  food  protein: 
Soppoae  we  are  building  a  brick  wall  in  a  certain  pattern  which  requirea 
tfait  1  brick  in  10  have  a  green  end.  If  we  are  using  as  our  source  of 
material  a  pile  of  bricks  resulting  from  the  tearing  .down  of  another 
wall,  in  which  only  1  brick  in  50  had  a  green  end,  it  is  evident  that  we 
would  soon  have  to  stop  building,  the  having  many  perfect  bricks  left, 
because  none  had  the  green  end  re(iuired  for  the  pattern. 

Some  proteins,  as  the  principal  ones  of  wheat,  yield  on  digestion  as 
much  as  40  per  ct.  of  a  certain  single  amino  acid,  which  forms  only  14 
per  ct.  of  the  animal  proteins.  With  this  protein  sls  tlie  sole  source  of 
imino  acida  for  growtii,  obrioaaly  a  considerable  part  will  be  wasted. 
Thoe  are  other  proteina  which  entirely  lack  aome  of  the  eaaential  anuno 
Midi  and  80  will  produce  no  growth.  However,  when  the  miaaing  amino 

"InUir.  landw.  Nutitleie,  1907,  p.  461. 
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aeids  are  fed  to  supplement  raeh  a  deficient  or  imperfeel  prateiii,  tlie 
animal  will  then  be  able  to  continue  g^rowth.^* 

The  various  incomplete  proteins  do  not  all  lack  the  same  amino  acid. 
Hence  we  should  expect  that  when  2  incomplete  proteins  were  combined, 
the  first  might  supplement  the  deficiencies  of  the  second  and  better 
growth  be  made  than  on  either  alone.  To  study  this  problem  McCollum^* 
has  recently  fed  60  to  75-lb.  pigs  on  many  rations  in  which  a  single 
feeding  stuff  or  2  or  more  feeds,  mixed  in  various  proportions,  sup- 
plied the  protein.  The  peroentage  of  the  food  nitrogen  whidi  waa  re- 
tained f6r  growth  on  each  ration  waa  determined  with  the  reeolta  ahown 
inthetaUe: 

Value  for  growth  of  protein  from  variouM  Mowreet 

FkvBoi'tlon  of  nitrasM 

SoOfM  of  protaia                                     Number  of  in  food  reuinad 

trials  Per  ct. 

Skim  milk                                                                     1  66  .2 

Caada                                                                       1  50  6 

Corn                                                                           4  23.7 

Wheat                                                                         3  26.7 

Oats                                                                         2  28.3 

Linseed  meal                                                               1  17.0 

Wheat  embryo                                                             1  39 .0 

Com  H,  wheat  H.  oata  Vi                                              1  32.0 

Com      linseed  meal  9^                                                1  32.0 

Com  Hj  linseed  meal  H                                                 1  37 .0 

WhaM^i  wheat  embqpoH                                       1  80.0 

The  milk  proteins,  which  resemble  the  body  proteins  in  composition 
more  than  do  those  of  the  cereals,  were  much  superior  to  corn,  wheat, 
or  oat  protein  for  growth,  66.2  per  ct.  of  the  protein  of  skim  milk  being 
used  for  growth.  In  the  single  trial  reported  a  mixture  of  one-third  of 
each  of  these  cereals  proved  slightly  superior  to  any  single  one.  While 
linseed  meal  fed  as  Uie  aole  source  of  protein  waa  the  least  efficient  of 
any  of  the  feeda  teated,  when  it  waa  comhined  with  oorn  the  veanlta 
were  eonaiderably  better  than  with  eom  alone.  From  thia  we  may 
aasome  that  linseed  meal  and  com  are  not  deficient  in  the  same  amino 
acids,  and  that  when  combined  one  tends  to  correct  the  defieieneies  of 
the  other.  This  agrees  with  the  good  results  secured  in  numerous  scien- 
tific trials  and  in  practice  when  linseed  meal  is  fed  as  a  supplement  to 
com.  On  the  other  hand,  no  better  results  were  secured  when  wheat 
and  wheat  embryo  were  combined  than  the  average  of  the  results  ob- 
tained when  each  was  fed  separately.  In  this  case  evidently  each  feed 
is  deficient  in  the  same  amino  acids,  and  one  cannot  supplement  the 
other.  In  time  further  studies  of  this  character  will,  no  doubt,  reveal 
the  anpplementary  relationahipa  of  the  many  feeding  atofiiB  and  ao 
make  poadble  the  more  effieient  eompoonding  of  rationa.  From  the 
foregoing  it  ia  evident  that  not  only  mnat  the  supply  of  protein  for 
growing  animala  be  liberal  but  ita  eompoaition  ahould  alao  be  eonaidered. 

■*OtlKinie  and  Hendd,  Jowv  BloL  Chem.,  17, 1914,  p.  825. 
■"Jour.  BioL  Chem.,  19, 1914»  p.  988;  Intormatkm  to  the  aaUiors. 
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The  methods  of  determining  the  amounts  of  the  individual  amino  adda 
famished  by  different  feeds  are  not  sufficiently  perfected  as  yet  to  enable 
acientista  to  ascertain  by  chemical  analysis  alone  the  value  of  the  proteins 
from  various  sources.  Hence,  further  knowledge  concerning  the  value 
of  the  proteins  furnished  by  individual  feeding  stuffs  and  by  combina^ 
tioiis  of  feeds  must  come  thru  actual  feeding  tests.  The  available  data 
on  the  protein  requirements  for  growth  by  the  various  farm  animals 
and  the  nutritive  values  of  the  diBierent  feeding  stuffs  are  presented 
in  the  respeetiye  ehapteie  of  Part  III. 

119.  Ithunl  matter  le^iiied  for  growths — ^It  haa  already  been  ahown 
that  the  young  animal,  growing  rapidly  in  akeleton  and  tiaauea,  needa 
a  liberal  supply  of  mineral  matter,  especially  calcitun  (lime)  and  phoe- 
phorus.  (113)  The  amounts  supplied  in  the  feedamust  alwaya  be  larger 
than  the  quantity  actually  stored  in  the  l)ody,  in  order  to  cover  the  con- 
tinuous excretion  thereof  from  the  body  which  occurs  even  in  case  of  a 
deficient  supply. 

The  effects  of  a  lack  of  mineral  matter  are  shown  in  a  trial  by  Hart, 
McCoUum,  and  Fuller**  at  the  Wisconsin  Station  in  which  one  lot  of 
pigs  averaging  47  lbs.  in  weight  was  fed  a  ration  consisting  of  wheat 
bran  from  whieh  a  large  amount  of  phosphorus,  mostly  in  organie  form, 
had  been  removed  by  waahing,  and  wheat  gluten  and  rioe,  both  extremely 
poor  in  mineral  matter.  Aa  ahown  in  the  table,  other  lota  were  &d  this 
baaal  ration  plus  calcium  phosphate,  bone  ash,  and  ground  rock  phos* 
phate,  respectively,  all  supplying  inorganic  phosphorua.  A  fifth  lot  waa 
fed  unwashed  wheat  bran,  rice,  and  wheat  gluten,  a  ration  in  which  a 
considerable  part  of  the  phosphorus  was  present  in  organic  form. 

For  a  considerable  period  all  the  pigs  throve  fairly  well,  tho  no  ration 
was  entirely  satisfactory.  As  time  went  on,  those  in  Lot  I  fell  behind 
the  others;  they  had  no  appetite  and  remained  lying  down;  later  they 
lost  control  of  Uieir  hind  quarters  and  had  to  be  carried  to  the  trough  at 
feeding  time.  At  the  end  of  4  montha,  when  a  pig  of  eaeh  lot  waa 
slaughtered,  the  ftidings  given  below  were  obtained : 

Scant  and  fuU  allowance  of  organic  and  inorganic  phosphorus  for  pigs 


Lorl 

No  phos- 
phorua 
Md*d 

Ix>tII 
Precip. 

pho»- 

sddod 

Lor  III 

BOMMh 

added 

Lot  IV 

Ground 
roek  pho»- 

pb«t6 

added 

LorV 

UnwMlMd 
wheat  bran 

1.12 

5.29 

5.45 

5.20 

5.28 

77 

87 

85 

82 

87 

32 

42 

35 

43 

5S 

870 

950 

950 

1495 

850 

0  87 

1.70 

1.77 

1.65 

1.86 

16 

16 

15.5 

20 

17 

0.98 

1  15 

1.12 

1  19 

1  14 

33 

46 

53 

67 

54 

Av.  ami.  phoephorus  fed  daily, 

SnuoQS  

Wciglit  cf  ^  at  slaughter,  lbs  

Average  gain  Vfr  pig,  lbs  

Weijriit  Of  flkeletoQ,  grams  

Bnudnf  atrangth  of  thi^  bone, 

per  sq.  millimeter,  lbs 
Diam.  of  thi^  bones,  miliimeters . . 

^)edfic  gravity  of  thigh  bone  

Aah  in  thigh  booe^  per  oeat  

-Wto.  Roe*  BoL  1. 
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The  pigs  of  the  first  lot,  getting  little  phosphorus,  had  light,  weak 
thigh  bones,  of  low  specific  gravity  and  low  in  ash.  The  ones  getting  a 
liberal  supply  of  inorganic  phosphorus,  especially  those  fed  ground  rock 
phosphate,  had  heavier  skeletons  than  either  the  low-phosphate  lot  or 
even  those  getting  organic  phosphate  in  the  unwashed  bran.  The  thigh 
bonea  of  the  roek-phosphate  lot  were  the  largest  in  sise  and  the  hii^MSt 
in  ash  and  apeeiflc  gravity.  At  present  there  is  little  data  regarding 
the  minimum  amounts  of  lime  and  phosphorus  which  will  permit  normal 
development  of  growing  animals.  Prom  the  available  data  Kellner" 
concludes  that  the  ration  for  growing  animals  should  contain  3  times 
as  much  of  these  mineral  constituents  as  the  animals  are  storing  daily 
in  their  bodies.  On  this  basis  he  recommends  that  during  the  first  year 
eabres  receive  at  least  40  to  60  grains  of  lime.and  phosphorie  aeid  per 
head  daily;  pigs,  12  grams  each  of  lime  and  phosphorie  add  per  head 
daily ;  and  lambs,  at  least  10  grams  of  lime  and  11  grams  of  phoq;>hoirie 
acid  daily  for  each  100  lbs.  live  weight 

Since  the  common  feeding  stutTs  which  are  rich  in  protein  are  likewise 
high  in  phosphorus,  probably  tlie  phosphorus  supply  will  l>e  ample  when 
rations  are  fed  which  are  balanced  according  to  the  usual  feeding  stand- 
ards.'" The  calcium  supply  for  calves  and  lambs  will  usually  be  ample 
when  haj  and  the  eereals  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  ration.  De- 
flcieneies  will  occur  only  in  districts  where  the  roughages  are  unusually 
low  in  lime,  or  when  large  amounts  of  such  roughages  as  wheat  and 
barley  straw  or  timothy  hay,  which  are  low  in  lime,  are  fed.  Where 
pigs  are  fed  exclusively  on  cereal  grain.s,  especially  on  corn,  the  lime 
supply  will  usually  be  deficient.  As  has  been  shown  (99-100),  where 
lime  alone  is  deficient  it  may  be  supplied  in  legume  hay,  which  is  rich 
in  lime,  or  in  the  form  of  chalk  or  ground  limestone.  If  phosphorus 
alone»  or  both  lime  and  phosphorus  are  laddng,  these  may  be  supplied 
in  ground  rock  phosphate  or  else  in  the  form  of  bone  aah. 

120.  Bequirements  for  pregnant  animali. — In  considering  the  feeding 
of  young  animals  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  influence  of  the 
feeder  begins  before  the  young  are  born,  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
mother  during  pregnancy  profoundly  influences  the  growth  of  the 
fetus  and  hence  the  vigor  and  health  of  the  offspring  at  birth.  To  supply 
the  protein  and  mineral  matter,  especially  lime  and  phosphorus,  needed 
for  the  development  of  the  body  tissues  and  akeleton  of  the  fetus  the 
ration  of  the  mother  should  contain  a  larger  supply  of  nutrients  than 
would  be  required  for  her  maintenance.  Based  on  data  tnm  Eckles  and 
P.  F.  Trowbridge"  of  the  Missouri  Station,  the  body  of  an  80-lb.  new- 
born calf  contains  about  14.0  llis.  of  protein,  2.8  lbs.  mineral  matter,  and 
2.5  lbs.  fat, — an  amount  of  protein  and  mineral  matter  that  would  be 
contained  in  400  lbs.  of  milk  of  average  composition. 

"Emfthr.  landw.  Nutztlere,  1907,  pp.  472,  476,  478. 
«•  Hart,  Steenbock,  and  Fuller,  Wis.  Res.  BuL  80. 
"Information  to  the  aathon. 
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Je  tbA  ease  of  an  immatare  female,  still  developing  her  own  UaBnea 

m  M  those  of  the  fetus,  a  liberal  simply  of  these  nutrients  is  espe- 
cially important.  Fortunately  the  mother  is  able  to  protect  the  olTspring 
to  a  certain  extent  against  temporary  or  small  deficiencies  in  her  food 
by  drawing  upon  her  own  skeleton  for  the  lime  and  phosphorus  and  her 
lauacuiar  tissues  for  tlie  protein  necessary  to  the  growing  boiiy  of  the 
fetus.  Such  maternal  protection  is,  however,  at  the  expense  of  her  own 
body.  The  requirements  for  the  various  farm  animals  when  pregnant 
tnd  the  leede  best  suited  for  their  nuuntenanoe  are  diaeiuBed  in  the 
Mpeetivo  chapters  of  Part  IIL 


II.  Fattening 

121.  The  object  of  fattening. — According  to  Armsby,*"  the  accumu- 
lation  of  fatty  tissue,  as  such,  is  of  secondary  importance  in  fattening, 
the  main  object  being  to  otherwise  improve  the  (luality  of  the  lean  meat. 
To  some  extent  during  growth,  and  especially  during  fattening,  there 
is  a  deposition  of  fat  in  the  lean-meat  tissue.  A  small  portion  of  this 
may  be  deposited  within  the  muscular  fibers  themselves,  but  a  much 
larger  part  !•  ftored  behroen  the  bundles  of  fibers,  constitating  the  ao- 
ealled  "marbling''  of  meal  This  deposition  of  fat  adds  to  the  tender- 
DM,  jnieineas,  flavor,  and  digeatibiUty  of  the  meat,  besides  increasing 
its  nutritive  value.  It  seems  possible  that  there  is  also  an  increase  in 
tlie  soluble  or  circulating  protein  and  in  other  extractives  of  the  muscles, 
resulting  in  a  further  betterment  of  the  quality  of  the  meat  aa  an  addi- 
tional  advantage  from  fattening. 

122.  Increase  during  fattening. — The  changes  in  the  composition  of 
the  bodies  of  farm  animals  during  fattening  were  extensively  studied 
by  Lawes  and  Gilbert  of  the  RothamsLed  Station'"  from  analyses  of  the 
entire  bodies  of  oxen,  sheep,  and  pigs  slanghtered  at  different  stages  of 
frttsning.  They  give  data  from  which  the  fbUowing  table  is  derived : 

Percentage  ampoeition  of  the  increase  of  fattening  animaU 

Ifiaanl     Total  dry 

Animal  Protain  Pat  matter      •nbstanea  Watar 

Peret.         PWct.  Peroi.         Psrot.  Perct. 

Ox   7.7        66.2  1.6         76.4  24.6 

Sheep   7.1        ^.4         2.8        79.0  20.1 

F%.:   6.4        71.5         0.1        78.0  22.0 

In  most  cases  the  animals  studied  had  not  entirely  finished  their  growth 
when  the  tests  began.  The  table  shows  that  in  100  lbs.  of  live-weight 
gain  made  by  the  fattening  ox,  7.7  lbs.  waa  lean-meat  tiarae,  fat, 
IS  mineral  matter,  and  24.6  water.  The  sheep  resembles  the  ox  in 
disiacter  of  increase  during  fattening,  bnt  stores  more  mineral  matter, 
doe  ta  the  growth  of  wooL  The  fattening  pig  stores  yeiy  little  mineral 
Bitter. 

"U.  8.  l>ept  Asr.,  Bur.  Anlm.  lad.,  BvL  108.     "Jour.  Roy.  Agr.  Soch  1860. 
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Tlennpborg  and  Kern**'  slaughtered  a  mature  lean  wether  and  deter- 
mined the  amount  of  lean  meat  and  fat  in  the  carcass.  A  similar  wether 
was  fed  for  70  days  and  killed  when  half  fat,  and  a  third  was  slaughtered 
when  extra  fat,  after  being  fed  203  days.  The  carcass  of  the  second 
wether  contained  3  times  as  much  fat  and  that  of  the  third  nearly  4 
times  as  much  as  the  eareass  of  the  unfattened  sheep.  Dnring  fattening 
these  wetheis  made  practically  no  gain  in  lean  meat  Trials  by  Friske^ 
seem  to  indicate  that  under  some  conditions  even  mature  ftwim^lff  may 
make  considerable  gains  in  lean  meat.  Scientists  agree,  however,  that 
as  a  rule  the  fattening  of  mature  animals  is  what  the  term  implies— the 
laying  on  of  fat — with  but  relatively  small  storaj^e  of  protein. 

That  animals  fattened  while  growing  will  not  only  gain  in  fatty  tissue 
but  in  lean  meat  is  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Waters,  Mumford,  and 
P.  F.  Trowbridge,"  who  analyzed  the  entire  bodies  of  steers  killed  at 
various  stages  of  ^ttening  at  the  Missouri  Station.  The  following  table 
shows  the  composition  of  the  carcass  of  a  748-Ib.  steer  in  thrifty  growing 
condition  and  the  composition  of  the  gains  made  by  other  steers  dnring 
fattening: 

Composition  of  unfattened  steer  and  gains  during  fattening 

CarcBBB  of  unfattened  steer  

First  500  lbs.  of  gain  

Seoimd  600  lbs.  of  gain  

Total  1,000  Ibe.  of  gain  


Water 

Fnt 

Protflin 

AA 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

56.4 

18.6 

18.8 

5.7 

37  6 

48.6 

11.9 

2.0 

17.8 

75.6 

6.2 

1.5 

27.7 

62.1 

8.5 

1.7 

While  the  carcass  of  the  steer  killed  before  fattening  was  over  half 
water,  the  first  500  lbs.  of  gain  contained  only  37.6  per  ct.  water  and 

the  second  500  lbs.  but  17.8  per  ct.  The  first  half  of  the  gain  wa.s  48.6 
per  ct.  fat  and  11.9  per  ct.  protein,  showing  marked  increase  in  lean 
meat.  In  the  last  half  of  the  gain  75.6  per  ct.  was  fat  and  only  5.2  per 
ct.  protein.  The  storage  of  ash  was  likewise  less  in  the  last  500  lbs.  of 
gain.  Thus,  as  a  partly  mature  animal  fattens  it  progressively  makes 
less  growth  in  lean  meat  and  skeleton,  and  a  larger  part  of  the  gain  is  taL 
IS^.  Ckn&position  of  steers  of  different  agei. — For  several  years  Haeeker 
of  the  Minnesota  Station-^  has  been  conducting  extensive  investigations 
on  the  food  requiremonUs  of  steers  of  different  ages,  in  which  he  has  had 
analyzed  the  entire  carcasses  of  many  animals.  The  following  table  shows 
the  average  coniposition  of  steers  slaughtered  at  varioua  stages,  from 
birth  up  to  a  weight  of  1,500  lbs. : 

•Jour.  Landw.,  26,  1878,  p.  549. 

"Landw.  Vera.  Staf..  71.  1909,  pp.  441-482. 

*  Information  to  the  authors. 

^lllaii.  Rpt  21  and  Information  to  the  authors. 
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Avcragr  composition  of  steers  at  various  stages* 


No.  of 
■teen 

Wftt«r 

Dry 
in«tt«r 

rat 

Aaa 

Per  ct. 

Per  ot. 

rVT  Ct. 

rot  ot. 

Per  ct. 

5 

71 .84 

28 .16 

19  .90 

3 .99 

4  27 

mn.^J  .■••««««« 

4 

70 .46 

29  54 

19  14 

5.98 

4  .42 

3 

00.31 

no  ot\ 

33.69 

19.02 

10.18 

4.49 

400 

5 

G5.78 

34.22 

10.29 

10.50 

4  34 

H)0  

5 

62  86 

37.14 

19  17 

13.76 

4.21 

600  

8 

61.09 

38.01 

19.42 

14.00 

4.50 

4 

00.84 

80.66 

18.60 

16.68 

4.48 

800  

3 

58  43 

41 ,57 

18.80 

18.53 

4  24 

«00  

3 

54  10 

45  90 

17.66 

24.08 

4  16 

1000  

2 

53  01 

46.99 

17  57 

25  60 

3.82 

1100  

1 

48.03 

51 .97 

16.18 

31.91 

3.88 

1200  

2 

48.63 

51 .37 

16.59 

31.11 

3.67 

1400  

1 

47  77 

52.23 

16.15 

32.57 

3.51 

ISOO 

1 

43  46 

56.54 

lfi.67 

37.67 

3.20 

Nut  ukcludinc  coDU'iiUi  uf  the  (Mgeetive  tract. 


The  table  shows  that  the  percentage  of  water  steadily  decreases  as  the 
•aimal  matures,  falling  from  72  per  ct.  in  the  calvefl  to  less  than  50  per 
et  in  tlie  1500-lb.  steer.  The  peraentage  of  fat  inereawa  rapidly  duiuig 
the  growth  and  ftrttening  of  the  animal,  inewoaiug  from  4.0  per  et  aoon 
after  birth  to  over  37  per  ct.  in  the  1500-lb.  steer.  The  protein  and 
ash  show  less  change  than  the  water  and  fat,  but  decrease  percentagely 
as  the  animals  increase  in  weight.  Haecker  states  that  the  storage  of 
protein  by  the  animal,  which  is  rapid  in  early  life,  shows  a  marked 
tlowing  up  when  the  animal  reaches  a  weight  of  about  800  lbs.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  gain  in  fat  is  most  rapid  after  the  steer  reaches  a  weight 
of  600  lbs. 

IM.  Origin  of  My  lai— The  oonree  of  the  fat  whieh  animala  etore 

in  their  bodieo  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  Eellnor, 
Armsby,  Hagemann,  and  other  modern  authorities  agree  that  the  body 
fat  of  animals  may  originate  either  from  the  fat  or  carbohydrates  of 
the  food.  Scientists  still  disagree  upon  the  possibility  of  animal  fat 
being  formed  thru  the  decomposition  of  protein.  The  preponderance 
of  evidence  favors  such  formation,  as  is  later  shown.  (128) 

118.  Body  M  tnm,  food  fat— Many  experiments  have  eondusively 
diown  that  the  fat  in  food,  wliieh  has  been  acted  on  by  the  digestive 
floods  in  the  intestines,  msy  be  direetly  stored  in  the  body  tissaes  when 
supplied  in  large  quantity. 

Hofmann**  allowed  a  dog  to  starve  until  its  weight  had  decreased  from 
26.5  to  16  kilograms  and  the  supply  of  fat  in  its  body  had  practically 
disappeared,  as  shown  by  the  increased  decomposition  of  the  protein 
tissues  at  that  time.  For  5  days  this  dog  was  fed  large  quantities  of 
ibi  and  only  a  little  f^frae  meat,  during  whieh  time  it  gained  4J2  kgms. 
hi  weight  When  dangfatered  its  body  oontoined  1,353  grams  of  fat,  only 
131  of  whiflh  eonld  possib^  have  come  from  the  protein  led.  Hence 

"Stsohr.  BiCL,  1, 1S72,  p.  US. 
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UQch  of  the  fat  fomied  during  this  time  must  have  eome  from  the  tat 
of  the  food. 

Henriques  and  Hansen''  fed  2  three-months-old  pigs  barley  meal 
together  with  oil.  The  first  pig  received  linseed  and  the  second  cocoa^ 
nut  oil.  Samples  of  the  body  fat  were  removed  from  the  back  of  each 
pig  thru  incisions,  and  analyzed.  The  fat  which  had  formed  during 
the  feeding  resembled  in  odor,  consistency,  and  composition  the  vege- 
table fat  which  had  been  fed.  Later,  when  the  feeds  were  reversed  the 
body  fat  then  formed  showed  a  eomsponding  change  in  properties. 

All  the  digested  fat  taken  into  the  body  of  the  animal  bqrond  that 
requited  for  maintenance  cannot,  however,  be  deposited  as  body  fat, 
since  considerable  losses  always  occur  thru  the  energy  expended  in 
digestion  and  metabolism.  Kellner*'  states  that  in  the  case  of  camivora, 
or  flesh-eating  animals,  such  as  the  dog,  not  more  than  87.3  lbs.  of  body 
fat  can  be  formed  from  100  lbs.  of  pure  fat  supplied  in  the  food.  With 
herbivora,  or  animals  which  consume  coarse  forage,  such  as  the  horse,  ox, 
ete.,  the  work  of  moving  the  food  thm  the  digestive  traet,  digesting  it, 
and  diqiosing  of  the  waste  is  larger.  Henee  the  amonnt  of  body  tat 
which  may  be  formed  by  these  animals  from  100  lbs.  of  digestible  fat 
in  the  food  consumed  is  much  lower  than  with  the  camivora,  varying 
from  64.4  lbs,  in  the  case  of  pure  fats  to  47.4  lbs.  in  the  fats  of  roughages. 

126.  Fat  from  carbohydrates. — Scientists  agree  that  the  fat  in  the 
body  of  animals  can  he  formed  from  carbohydrates.  As  early  as  1842 
Liebig  maintained  that  animal  fat  was  formed  mainly  from  the  carbo- 
hydrates, tho  it  might  slso  originate  from  the  proteui  of  the  food.  The 
eztensive  experiments  of  Lawes  and  Gilbert  of  the  Bothamsted  Station,** 
eondneted  from  1848-1853  with  more  than  400  animals,  clearly  showed 
that  much  more  fat  was  stored  than  eould  be  derived  from  the  fatty 
matter  and  protein  of  the  food. 

Soxhlet"  fed  2  full-grown  pigs  a  ration  of  4.4  lbs.  of  rice  meal  for  5 
days.  One  pig  was  then  killed  and  its  body  analyzed,  while  the  other 
was  fed  4.4  lbs.  of  rice,  daily,  and  later  a  ration  of  3.3  lbs.  of  rice  with 
some  meat  eztraety  both  bdng  foods  whieh  are  almost  free  from  fat 
After  82  days  this  pig  was  also  killed  and  its  body  analysed.  Assoming 
that  the  bodies  of  both  pigs  were  of  similar  composition  when  the  first 
was  lolled,  Soxhlet  found  the  quantity  of  fat  formed  in  the  body  of  the 
second  pig  and  ita  souree  to  be  ss  follows: 

Grama 

Maximum  fat  poaible  from  fat  in  food   340 

Maximum  fat  poonble  from  protein  in  food     2,4SS 

Minimum  fat  that  must  hsfe  been  foraied  ffom  mMxydnitm  in 

food  ■  19,8fig 

Totil  fSt  from  8  aooroes   22,180 

It  is  shown  that  during  the  trial  22,180  grams  of  fat  were  formed. 
Dedoeting  from  thia  the  sum  of  the  majdmnm  amounts  of  fat  whieh 

"CeatbL  Agr.  CheaiL,  29,  1900,  p.  829.  ■'Jour.  Roy.  Agr.  Soc.  VI.  Ft  1, 1896. 
•Bniilir.  landw.  NatsUere,  1907,  p.  lit.  "  Jsluesbw.  Asr.  Ckem«  1821,  p.  484. 
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eould  have  been  derived  from  the  fat  and  the  protein  supplied  in  the 
food,  there  remains  19,352  grams  of  fat  as  the  Tninimnm  which  must 
httve  been  formed  from  the  carbohydrates  in  the  food.  Hence  at  least 
87  per  et  of  the  fit  fanned  hgr  fhit  pig  dming  tiie  trial  mm  derived  fhnn 

carbohydrates  in  the  food. 

The  formation  of  fat  by  mminants  from  the  carbohydrates  WM  first 
demonstrated  by  Kuhn*"  with  the  aid  of  a  respiration  apparatus.  Oxen 
were  fed  for  long  periods  on  meadow  hay  and  starch,  which  provided 
a  ration  low  in  protein  and  fat.  Kiihn  shows  that  even  if  all  the  carbon 
resulting  from  the  digestion  of  the  protein  and  fat  in  the  food  went  to 
tank  fat  in  the  body  there  still  remained  a  large  amount  of  deposited 
fat  ndiieh  could  only  have  come  from  the  carbohydrates  of  the  food. 
These  conclusions  are  confirmed  by  later  experiments  by  Kellner,"  also 
with  oxen.  In  these  later  trials  it  is  show^  that  100  lbs.  of  digested 
starch  or  digested  fiber  yielded  about  24.8  lbs.,  and  100  lbs.  of  digested 
cane  sugar  only  18.8  lbs.,  of  body  fat. 

127.  Pat  from  pentosans. — ^Tho  no  experiments  have  yet  been  carried 
on  to  show  that  body  fat  may  be  formed  from  pure  pentosans,  it  is  certain 
that  these  carbohydrates  may  aid  in  its  formation.  Kellner^^  fed  oxen 
Straw  is  wldflh  pentosans  fnnuahed  88  per  et  of  the  energy.  The  large 
deponts  of  fit  whidi  fbUowed  must  have  ooBie  in  part  fro^ 
of  the  food. 

Itt.  Hit  ftam  prateliL^'When  a  liberal  protein  diataapplies  the  animal 

with  more  energy  than  is  necessary  for  its  maintenance,  not  only  may  a 
part  of  the  excess  protein  be  deposited  in  the  body  as  flesh,  but  the  non- 
nitrogenous  portion  resulting  from  the  cleavage  of  protein  may  be  con- 
verted into  either  body  fat  or  glycogen.  Since  body  fat  may  be  derived 
from  the  carbohydrates,  and  since  glucose  and  glycogen  may  be  formed 
tnm  tiie  proteins^  it  is  reaaooaUe  to  hold  tiiat  body  fat  may  he  fonned 
fram  the  protein  of  the  food.  Benumatntion  of  the  direet  fonnatiQii 
of  body  fat  from  food  proton  ia  diflkidt»  as  it  is  afanoat  impossible  to 
mdnce  animals  to  consume  any  large  quantity  of  pure  protein  food. 
The  consumption  of  protein  must  be  relatively  large  to  maintain  the 
nitrogen  equilibrium  of  the  body,  and  so  usually  but  a  small  excess  avail' 
sble  for  the  formation  of  fat  remains  above  body  requirements. 

Investigations  by  Cramer*^  with  cats,  and  by  Voit'^  and  Gruber"*  with 
dogs  which  wen  fed  laige  araounta  of  lean  meat,  ahow  that  the  protein 
it  eontained  must  ham  hm  the  aonroe  of  tiie  frt  ^^lidi  waa  stored  in  thei^ 
bodiea  dnxlDg  the  trials.  Henneherg,*"  working  with  dogs,  concluded  that 
100  lbs.  of  protsiB  may,  upon  decomposition,  yield  51.4  lbs.  of  fat.  Ruh- 
mu,**  likewise  aiperimenting  with  dogi,  haa  ahown  that  owing  to  the 


•lAttdw.  Tersi  gtat,  44. 99.  l-Ml. 
•Lead.  Yen.  Stot.  SS.  1900.  pp.  1-450. 
-Landw.  Vert.  Stat.,  53,  1900.  pp.  l^fiO. 
■Zt«chr.  Biol.,  38,  1899,  p.  307. 
"Jahresber.  TlerCbem.,  22,  1892.  p.  U. 


»Ztsdir.  BioL.  41,  IMt  p.  Wt. 
"Landw.  VeiB.  Stat.  20,  ItTT.  p. 

394. 

"Ztachr.  Biol..  21.  1S85,  p.  260. 
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loMM  of  eneigy  whieh  oeeor  in  the  decompositum  of  pioteiii  not  move 
than  34.7  lbs.  of  fat  ean  be  formed  from  100  Iba.  of  protein  in  the  food. 

Herbivora— the  ox,  hone,  aheep,  ete.— <!aimot  be  fed  exclusively  on 
proteio,  since  such  feeding  causes  intestinal  disordera.  Eyeliner,*'  ex- 
perimenting with  steers,  added  wheat  gluten,  which  is  principally  com- 
posed of  vegetable  proteins,  to  a  ration  which  was  already  causing  a 
considerable  deposition  of  fat.  The  feeding  of  100  lbs.  of  gluten  caused 
the  deposition  of  only  23.5  lbs.  of  fat  above  the  amount  due  to  the  basal 
ration.  KeUner  maintaina  that  thia  additicHial  deposit  wia  derived  from 
the  protein  fed  in  the  wheat  glnten. 

188.  Body  fat  from  autrieati^The  following  table  from  Kellner** 
aommaiiaes  his  studies  on  the  amount  of  fat  which  may  possibly  be 
formed  in  the  body  of  the  growing  ox  from  100  lbs.  of  digestible  matter 
of  the  several  nutrients  fed  in  combination  with  a  basal  ration  already 
exceeding  the  maintenance  requirements  of  the  animal: 

Enotgy  ATillalil* 

for  fat  f onmtloB  PioHlble  Ht 


Thenni  Lbi. 

Fat   204-250  47  4-59.8 

Protein   102  23  5 

Starch  and  fiber   107  24  8 

Cane  sugar   81  18 .8 


The  table  shows  that  if  an  ox  is  getting  enough  food  for  maintenance, 
supplying  100  lbs.  of  fat  in  addition  may  result  in  the  storage  of  from 
47.4  to  59.8  lbs.  of  body  fat.  For  the  other  nutrients  there  is  a  smaller 
deposit,  cane  sugar  forming  only  18.8  lbs. 

ISO.  The  ration  for  fattraiBg^— Sinee  the  fattening  of  mature  animals 
eonriatB  mainly  in  the  storage  of  fat,  there  ia  no  demand  for  a  large  aap- 
ply  of  food  protein.  While  the  Wolff-Lehmann  atandards  (Appendix 
Table  IV)  advise  nutritive  ratioa  of  1:5.4  to  1 :6.5  for  mature  fattening 
eattle,  1 :4.5  to  1 :5.4  for  fattening  sheep,  and  1 :5.9  to  1 :7.0  for  fattening 
swine,  numerous  experiments  have  shown  that  mature  animals  of  all 
classes  can  be  successfully  fattened  on  a  much  smaller  allowance  of  crude 
protein. 

KeUneH*  foond  that  the  gains  of  the  mature  oz  remained  nnehanged 
whether  1  Ih.  of  protein  was  fed  with  4  or  with  16  lbs.  of  earbohydrates, 
the  total  qoantity  of  nntrienta  remaining  the  same.  In  such  case  the 
quantity  of  fat  formed  was  in  proportion  to  the  nutrients  digested  in 
excess  of  the  wants  of  the  body.  However,  where  less  digestible  protein 
is  fed  than  1  lb.  to  8  or  10  lbs.  of  carlx>hydrates,  the  digestibility  of  the 
ration  may  be  dcerea.sed.  Kellner  aeeordinply  advises  that  for  mature 
fattening  cattle  the  nutritive  ratio  should  never  be  wider  than  1 :10  or 
12.  In  regions  where  alftdfa  hay  or  other  nitrogenous  feeds  are  abund- 
ant and  low  in  price  and  the  carbohydrates  relatively  high  in  eost,  it  msy 
be  profitable  to  feed  a  ration  with  a  nanow  nutritive  ratia  Animals  in 

•Laadw.  Yen.  Stat,  SS.  1900,  p.  46S. 

"Emahr.  landw.  Nutatlere,  1907,  p.  158. 

•  Bnilir.  landw.  Nutstiere^  1907,  pp.  418420. 
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thin  flesh  should  at  first  be  liberally  supplied  with  protein  in  order  that 
their  muscular  tissues  may  develop.  For  such  animals  Kellner  holds 
that  the  nutritive  ratio  ahonld  be  about  1 :6,  with  from  12  to  15  lbs.  of 
digestible  nutrients  daily  per  1000  lbs.  of  Kve  weight 

Owing  to  the  greater  economy  of  gains  by  young  animals,  in  this 
eountr>'  the  largw  part  of  our  meat-produeing  animals  are  fattened  and 
marketed  before  maturity.  Such  animals  are  adding  not  only  fat,  but 
also  considerable  lean  meat  to  their  bodies  as  they  fatten,  and  therefore 
require  a  more  lil)eral  supply  of  protein  than  mature  animals.  Skinner, 
Cochel,  and  Kiug^^  in  extensive  trials  at  the  Indiana  Station  have  found 
that  2-year-old  steers  make  larger  gains  and  require  less  feed  per  100  lbs. 
gain  when  fed  rations  with  a  nutritiye  ratio  of  1 :7  to  1 :8  than  when 
the  ration  has  a  wider  natritiye  ratio.  In  4  trials  fattening  lambs  made 
larger  gains  and  required  less  feed  per  100  lbs.  gain  when  fed  rations 
havinj?  an  average  nutritive  ratio  of  1 :6.8  than  when  the  nutritive  ratio 
was  1:8.8. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  since  protein-rich  feeds  are  usufd- 
ly  high  in  price,  the  most  proli table  ration  may  not  be  the  one  producing 
tin  largest  gains,  the  larger  gains  being  in  some  eases  ofEset  by  the  higher 
eost  of  the  ration  eontaining  an  abundance  of  protein.  Rations  for  fat- 
tening each  kind  and  age  of  animals  are  discussed  in  detail  in  Part  III. 

131.  Faetors  influencing  fattening. — The  deposition  of  fat  in  aa  animal 
depends  primarily  upon  the  quantity  of  food  consumed  in  excess  of  main- 
tenance and  growth  requirements.  Fattening  may  take  place  at  any 
age,  tho  the  tendency  of  young  animals  to  grow  greatly  reduces  the  pro- 
portion of  food  usually  available  for  that  purpose.  Since  the  process  of 
fattening  depends  upon  the  excess  of  digested  nutrients  over  the  wants 
ef  the  body,  it  is  evident  that  ansrthing  that  deereases  the  waste  due  to 
external  work  or  to  excess  of  exercise,  and  which  lessens  the  internal 
woric  of  digestion  and  assimilation,  may  aid  in  fat  formation.  Exerticm 
of  any  kind  increases  the  oxidations  going  on  in  the  body.  Vigorous 
exercise  must  therefore  be  avoided  in  the  case  of  fattening  stock  and 
milch  cows.  Supplying  an  abundance  of  feeds  that  are  palatable,  con- 
centrated, and  largely  digestible  tends  to  rapid  fattening,  because  a 
large  surplus  of  nutrients  then  remains  after  supplying  the  body  needs, 
which  surplus  may  go  to  form  taL 

The  diqpoeition  of  an  animal  to  fatten  depends  upon  breed  and 
temperament.  While  a  wild  animal,  nervous  and  active,  can  be  fattened 
only  with  extreme  diflSculty,  domesticated  animals  are  more  quiet  and 
usually  fatten  readily.  The  restless  animal  is  rarely  a  good  feeder,  while 
the  quiet  one,  which  is  inclined  to  "eat  and  lie  down,"  wull  show  superior 
gains.  This  is  not  due  to  difference  in  digestive  or  assimilative  powers, 
but  rather  to  the  faet  timt  the  (iuiet  animal  has,  from  a  given  amount  of 
food,  a  greater  surplus  of  nutrients  available  fbr  fat  building. 

in.  CsBpaimlive  fattening  qualities. — Lawes  and  Gilbert**  give  the 
loUoiring  data  regarding  the  comparative  fattening  qualities  of  the  steer, 

•tBd.  Bids.  USt  16S,  167,  ICS,  178,  179.  "Warlngton,  Chemistry  of  the  FSrm. 
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sheep,  and  pig,  based  on  trials  in  which  there  were  required,  on  the  aver- 
age,  for  liX>  lbs.  gala:  By  steen,  250  lbs.  oil  eake,  600  lbs.  elover  hay, 
and  8600  Iha.  swedes  (ratsbagas) ;  by  sheep,  250  lbs.  oil  eake,  800  Iba. 
elorer  hay,  and  4000  lbs.  swedes;  by  pigs,  500  lbs.  bariay  inesL 

Comparative  reiurm  from  the  steer,  sheep,  and  pig 


Average  live  wei^t  

Total  drv  food  eaten  

Digestible  organic  matter  in  food. 

iDcrease  in  live  weight  

Per  1,000  Iba.  live  weight  per  week 

Total  drj'  food  eaten  

DigBBtible  organic  matter  in  food. 

Increase  in  live  wei^t  

Require<i  for  100  lbs.  increase 

Total  dr\'  food  eatoii  

Digeetible  organic  matter  


Lbs. 

176 

48 
40 
11.8 

270 
227 
64.3 

420 
363 


The  table  shows  that  the  average  1200-lb.  fattening  steer  will  consume 
during  one  week  151  lbs.  of  dry  food,  containing  106  Iba.  of  digestible 
organic  matter,  and  will  gain  13.6  lbs.  Because  they  are  smaller  the 
food  consumed  and  the  gains  per  head  by  the  sheep  and  pig  are  much 
less.  When  the  feed  consumption  and  gains  per  1000  lbs.  of  live  weight 
are  compared,  however,  it  is  seen  that  1000  lbs.  of  pigs  consume  270  lbs. 
of  dry  matter  per  week  against  125  lbs.  for  steers.  However,  the  gains 
of  pigs  are  enough  more  rapid  to  more  than  balance  the  greater  eon- 
somption  of  feed.  While  the  pigs  consume  about  2.2  times  as  much  feed 
per  1000  lbs.  as  the  steers,  they  make  nearly  6  times  as  much  gain.  The 
reason  why  pigs  require  less  food  to  produce  100  lbs.  of  increase  than 
either  steers  or  sheep  is  largely  that  their  food  is  more  concentrated  and 
digestible,  so  that  a  smaller  proportion  is  consumed  in  the  work  of  diges- 
tion and  assimilation,  leaving  a  larger  surplus  for  producing  gain. 

188.  Betsns  from  feed. — ^The  following  by  Jordan**  ahows  the  amonnt 
of  food  soitaUe  for  man  returned  by  the  different  classes  of  farm  animals 
for  each  100  lbs.  of  digestible  matter  eonsnmed: 

Euman  food  produced  hy  farm  animals  from  100  Ihs.  of  digestible  matter 

contumed 


llwksUbb  Edibl* 


Um. 

Um. 

19.6 

6.1 

16.6 

4.2 

9.6 

8.9 

8  3 

2  8 

7.0 

2.6 

Cow  fmilk)  

Fig  (dressed)  

Gow  (oheeM)  

Calf  (dressed)  

Cow  (butter)  

*nie  feedlag  of 


139.0 
26.0 
14.8 
86.6 
6.4 


Um. 

18.0 
-16.6 
9.4 
8  1 
6.4 


Poultry  (eggs) .  . 
Foultiy  (drassed) 
Lamb  (drsased) . , 

Steer  (dressed) . . 
Sheep  (dressed) . 
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Tlie  teUe,  whieh  praenti  one  lide  of  t  most  oomplksted  pioUem, 
fiioiii  that  for  100  IIm.  of  digeifciUe  nntriente  oomamed : 

The  cow  yields  about  139  11ml  of  milk,  oontainiiig  18  Ibi.  of  lolidiy 
praetieaUy  all  digoitible. 

The  pig  ppodnces  about  25  lbs.  of  dressed  carcass.  Allowing  for  water, 
bone,  and  gristle,  there  remains  over  15  lbs.  of  edible  dry  meat. 

The  steer  iind  sheep  yield  less  than  10  lbs.  of  dressed  carcass,  nearly 
baJf  of  which  is  water.  Deducting  this  and  the  bone  and  gristle,  there 
laniiu  only  from  2.6  to  8iS  lln.  of  wtter^f^  ediUe  moat 

The  eow  easily  leads  all  farm  animals  in  her  power  to  convert  the 
erops  of  the  field  into  hnman  food,  with  the  pig  seeond,  poultry  following, 
snd  the  iteer  and  aheep  eoming  lowest 

in.  Studieb  on  Gbowth  and  Fattbnino 

134.  Wide  and  narrow  rations  for  growing  steers. — At  the  Maine  Sta- 
tion^ Jordan  studied  the  inflnenoe  of  a  ration  rich  in  erode  protein  and 
ef  one  poor  in  erode  protein  on  the  rate  of  growth  and  diameter  of  the 
flesh  formed  by  growing  steers.  Four  high-grade  Shorthorn  steer  calves, 
from  5  to  7  months  old  when  the  trial  began,  were  used.  Lot  I,  2  steers, 
was  fed  a  concentratt'  mixture  of  2  parts  linseed  meal,  1  part  com  meal, 
and  1  part  wheat  bran,  which  furnished  a  large  amount  of  protein.  Lot 
II,  2  steers,  was  given  a  mixture  of  2  parts  corn  meal  and  1  part  wheat 
bran,  furnishing  much  less  protein.  The  roughage  for  both  lots  consisted 
BiosUy  of  timothy  hay,  some  com  fodder  and  com  silage  being  fed  dor- 
ing  the  first  winter  only.  The  ration  fed  Lot  I  was  thos  rich  in  erode 
protein,  having  an  average  nutritive  ratio  of  1 :5.2,  and  was  also  high  in 
aiineral  matter.  Lot  II  was  fed  a  wide  ration,  having  a  nntritive  ratio 
of  1 :9.7,  which  supplied  much  less  protein  and  also  less  mineral  matter. 
Both  lots  were  liberally  fed,  tho  there  was  no  attempt  to  force  growth. 
One  steer  in  each  lot  was  slaughtered  at  the  end  of  17  months  and  the 
remaining  two  at  the  end  of  27  months,  all  carcasses  being  analyzed  to 
determine  whether  any  difference  dieted  therein. 


Bemlte  of  feeding  ufide  and  narrow  raHone  to  growing  eteert 


ToUl 

Digestible 

Compooitioo  of  eotira  body  except  Bldn 

matter  for 

Wttcr 

Protala 

.  ,  . 

Lbs. 

Lb«. 

Per  ct. 

Perct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Steer  M 17  monthe 

On  narrow  ntioa. . 

737 

495 

59.02 

17  .89 

18.53 

.4.56 

On  wide  mtimi — 

552 

686 

86.80 

17.82 

20.27 

5.61 

Stefr  fed  S7  months 

On  wrpw  ration. . 

962 

773 

51.91 

16.93 

25.86 

5.30 

1005 

708 

52.16 

17.10 

25.83 

5.42 

•MaUM  Bvt,  1S»5. 
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The  table  shows  that  during  the  first  17  months  the  steer  on  the  narrow 

ration  gained  185  lbs.  more  than  the  other  on  the  wider  one  and  that  a 
given  gain  was  made  on  less  feed.  The  ewiyswies  of  both  steers  showed 

practically  the  same  percentaf^e  of  protein  or  lean-meat  tissue,  while  that 
of  the  one  getting  the  narrow  ration  had  more  water  and  less  fat  and  ash. 
Of  the  steers  fed  27  months,  the  one  on  the  wide  ration  made  the  larger 
total  gain  and  required  less  feed  for  100  lb&  of  gain.  The  water,  protein, 
and  aah  in  the  bodies  of  these  2  steers  were  practically  the  same. 

These  data  support  the  statement  previonsljr  made  (116) ,  that  a  ration 
having  a  narrow  nutritive  ratio  is  eondncive  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
young  growing  animal.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  body  is  partly  or 
largely  grown,  the  largest  gains,  which  are  then  mostly  fat,  come  from 
liberal  feeding  with  rations  which  are  rich  in  digestible  carbohydrates 
and  rather  limited  in  crude  protein — i.e.,  having  a  comparatively  wide 
nutritive  ratio.  Doubtless  more  economical  results  than  were  secured 
with  either  lot  would  have  been  obtained  had  these  steers  been  fed  the 
narrow  ration  during  tiie  first  17  months  or  thereabouts,  and  then  fat- 
tened on  a  wider  ration.  Trials  with  larger  numbers  of  animals,  already 
mentioned  (180),  show  that  the  largest  gains  are  made  by  2-year-old 
steers  when  fed  a  somewhat  narrower  ration  than  the  wide  one  fed  by 
Jordan. 

135.  Feeding  pigs  com  only. — In  1884  Sanborn  of  the  Missouri  Agri- 
cultural College**  conducted  studies  in  which  growing  pigs  fed  exclusive- 
ly on  com  meal  were  compared  with  others  led  4m  eom  meal  and  either 
wheat  middlings  or  dried  blood.  The  oom-meal  ration  furnished  an 
abundance  of  easily  digested  carbohydrates  and  fat,  but  was  deficient  in 
erude  protein  and  mineral  matter.  The  addition  of  dried  blood  or  wheat 
middlings  to  com  meal  formed  a  ration  rich  in  crude  protein  and  mineral 
matter  as  well  as  carbohydrates  and  fat.  Sanborn  showed  that,  com- 
pared with  the  corn-fed  pigs,  those  getting  rations  rich  in  crude  protein 
had  a  larger  muscular  development  and  more  blood,  and  that  some  of 
their  internal  organs  were  larger. 

K^M^i^riiig  the  fundamental  importance  of  Sanborn's  studies,  the  senior 
author  conducted  numerous  trials  at  the  Wisconsin  Station**  in  which 
dried  blood,  wheat  middlings,  field  peas,  and  skim  milk,  with  or  without 
com  meal,  were  fed  in  opposition  to  com  meal  alone.  Shelton  of  the 
Kansas  Station*'  fed  pigs  a  mixture  of  wheat  shorts  and  wheat  bran  in 
opposition  to  corn  meal,  potatoes,  and  tallow.  At  the  Alabama  Station** 
Duggar  fed  cowpeas,  which  are  rich  in  crude  protein,  against  corn  meal. 
In  France  Fortier*'  duplicated  a  trial  by  the  senior  author,  feeding  ddm 
milk,  dried  blood,  and  wheat  middlings  in  opposition  to  eom  meaL  Thus 
at  5  widely  separated  points  pigs  were  fed  rations  rich  in  crude  protein 
and  mineral  matter,  usually  containing  some  eom  meal,  in  opposition  to 

*'llo.  Bols.  10, 14. 19.  **Kan.  Bui.  9. 

•Wis.  RptB.,  1886.  '87,  '88,  '89.  •"Ala.  Bui.  82. 

"Bzt.  Trav.  Soc  Cent  d'Agr.,  Dept  Selao'InL,  1889,  1890. 
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eom  meal  alone,  wliieh  ii  rieh  in  carbohydiatea  and  fat  bot  low  in  crade 

protein  and  mineral  matter.  The  following  table  Bommarizes  the  findingi 
of  two  trials  at  the  Wiioonein  and  one  at  the  Kanna  Station,  theee  being 
tgrpicalof  all: 


t^tci  on  p%g9  of  roHmu  rich  in  protein  and  ath,  compared  with  com  alone 
L  Daily  gains,  Uve  weights,  dretmmg  percentage,  and  strength  of  hones 


Av. 
(Uily 
gain 

Live  wt. 
at  end 
of  trial 

DreaMd 
carcaaa 

Strength  of 
thich  booe 
per  100  Iba. 
Ut*  wt. 

Witconxin 

Lbi. 
1.0 
0.7 

Lbs. 

223 
187 

Perot. 

81 .2 
80.2 

Lb«. 
503 
380 

1.4 

12 
1.1 

208 

277 
254 

83.2 
82.3 
83.5 

886 

471 
354 

1.4 
1.1 

211 
188 

76.8 
70.8 

357 
838 

//.  Weight  of  ndeirwA  organs  and  parts  per  100  Vbs,  of  dressed  carcass 


SiMlttM  Mid  Iwd 

Bbod 

Umt 

IFtMorutn 

Lot    I.  Milk,  middUngi,  Uood.. . 

Oa. 

54.4 
41.3 

Oa. 

26  9 
24.3 

Os. 

5.0 
4.2 

Ot. 

17.1 
13.8 

Os. 

79.9 
89.3 

Wiaeormn 
Lot    I,  M  hlood,  ^  com  meaL. . 
Lot  n,  >^  peaB»  H  commMi.. . . 
Lot  III,  Com  meal  

47,1 
44.7 

43  8 

22  2 

21  3 

17  7 

3.9 
3  4 

2  S 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  a 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  » 

Kmuaa 

Lot    I,  Shorta,  bran  

Lot  II,  Potatoes,   tallow,  corn 
nTP.al  

80 .4 

36.8 

44.7 
88.8 

7.4 
5.8 

18.0 

10.0 

86.1 

75.3 

The  first  division  of  the  table  shows  that  the  pigs  fed  rations  rich  in 
erode  protein  and  ash  made  heavier  gains  than  those  fed  rations  poor  in 
these  constituents.  As  a  rule  the  pipa  getting  the  rations  rich  in  crude 
protein  had  a  larger  amount  of  blood  and  heavier  livers  and  other  organs 
per  100  Iba.  of  carcass,  aa  is  shown  in  the  second  diTision  of  the  table. 

The  strength  of  the  thigh  bones  waa  deteimined  in  the  following  man- 
ner:  The  2  roimded,  iron  supporting  edges  of  a  machine  nsed  for  testing 
the  breaking  strength  of  materials  were  set  four  inches  apart  On  these 
S  thigh  bone  was  placed,  the  rounded  edge  of  the  hreaking-bar  pressing 
down  on  the  bone  from  above,  midway  of  its  length.   The  downward 
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piOMure  waa  gradually  increased,  being  measured  Iqr  the  tiltmg  beam  of 
the  machine.  Under  the  steadily  increasing  pnmaxe  the  bone  finally 
broke,  its  resistance  at  the  time  of  breaking  lieing  recorded.  The  trials 
showed  that  the  pigs  fed  the  ration  rich  in  crude  protein  had  the  strongest 
bones.  In  the  first  Wisconsin  trial,  as  the  table  shows,  the  bones  of  the 
corn-fed  pigs  broke  at  an  average  pressure  of  3S0  lbs.  for  each  100  lbs. 
of  eaietm,  wbile  thow  of  the  pigs  fed  milk,  dried  blood,  and  middlings 
broke  at  about  SOO  Ibo. — a  diif erenoe  of  S2  per  et  in  favor  of  the  pigi 
getting  the  ration  rich  in  crude  protein. 

In  the  first  Wisconsin  trial  the  pigs  getting  milk,  wheat  middlings, 
and  dried  blood  had  over  54  oz.,  or  nearly  3.5  lbs.,  of  blood  for  each  100 
lbs.  of  dressed  carcass,  while  those  getting  only  com  meal  had  less  than 
42  oz.,  or  but  little  over  2.5  lbs.  The  livers  and  kidneys  of  the  pigs  fed 
the  rations  rich  in  crude  protein  were  in  all  cases  relatively  heavier,  as 
were  alio  the  tenderioin  mmeles,  lying  along  the  baek,  ahowing  that  a 
Buperior  mnaenlar  development  was  associated  with  the  larger  internal 
organs,  more  blood,  etc  The  corn-fed  pigs,  on  the  other  hand,  had  stored 
more  tat,  as  the  proportion  of  leaf  lard  showa.  Analyses  of  the  organs 
and  parts  of  the  pigs  used  in  the  second  Wisconsin  trial  showed  further 
that  the  corn-fed  pigs  had  proportionately  less  dry  matter  in  their  blood 
and  kidneys  and  a  smaller  amount  of  dry  lean-meat  tissue  than  those  on 
the  narrow  ration. 

Later  investigations  Aow  that  differeneea  prodneed  hy  the  emlii- 
nve  eom  rations  and  theae  rieh  in  erode  protein  were  not  entirely  dne 
to  the  difference  in  the  supply  of  crude  protein.  In  eadi  ease  the  ration 
rich  in  crude  protein  was  also  the  richer  in  mineral  matter,  for  oorn  ia 
not  only  low  in  crude  protein  but  it  also  lacks  mineral  matter. 

To  study  the  effect  upon  the  carcass  of  varying  the  amount  of  protein 
in  the  ration  when  an  abundance  of  mineral  matter  was  supplied,  Grind- 
ley  and  colleagues^**  at  the  Illinois  Station  analyzed  the  carcasses  of  pigs 
fed  com  and  varying  amoonts  of  blood  meal  from  weaning,  all  animala 
being  supplied  with  ealeiiim  phosphate  In  addition,  to  famish  a  liberal 
amonnt  of  lime  and  phosphoric  acid.  Pigs  fed  rations  very  high  in  pro- 
tein, ifflntaiTfi^g  26  to  85  per  ct.  blood  meal,  had  larger  kidneys  and  livers, 
and  heavier,  stronger  bones  than  when  a  ration  containing  only  7  per  ct. 
blood  meal  was  fed.  No  difference  was  found  between  the  various  lots  in 
the  forms  of  nitrogenous  compounds  in  the  protein  tissues  or  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  ash  between  the  various  organs  of  the  body. 

186.  Effeet  on  tendsftoins  of  eidvalfe  eom  feeding — ^At  the  Ifiasonri 
Station**  Forbes  fed  6  lots,  eaeh  of  five  120-lb.  pigs,  on  unlimited  ratfons 
for  60  days.  One  lot  was  fed  com  only,  while  the  others  received  com 
supplemented  with  the  various  by-feeds  shown  below.  All  rations  but 
the  one  exclusively  of  corn  had  the  same  nutritive  ratio.  On  slaughter- 
ing the  pigs,  portions  of  the  tenderloin  muscles  were  analyssed,  with  the 
rraults  shown  on  the  next  page. 

•UL  Ball.  168,  16»,  171, 178.  •Mo.  Bui.  81. 
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CompoBiHon  of  the  iendwiom  mufdet  of  pigs  variously  fed 


Supplement  fed  pw  100  Vbm.  of  flom  WnUt      Ptotola       Fmi  Aah 

P*r  ct.      Per  ct.      Per  ct.      Per  ct. 

Lot    I,  Cora  only   71.5  19.2  7.28  1. 11 

Lot  II,  Wheat  middling*,  81.8  lbs   72.9  2D.7  6.04  1.16 

[.ot  III,  Lim»ec<l  meal,  n.  p.,  17.8lbi   74.1  20.5  4.01  1.18 

Lot  IV,  Soybeans,  19.6  lbs   72.9  20.9  4.79  1.13 

Lot    V,  Tankage,  8.1  lbs   73  .7  19  .8  5  .17  1.13 

Lot  VI,  Genu  oil  med,  39.4  Ibt.   73.6  ao.6  4.67  1.08 

It  is  shown  that  the  rnueles  resoltiiig  from  exeliiiive  corn  feeding  had 
more  fat  and  less  water  and  protein  than  the  others.  The  com  ration 

and  the  corn  and  germ  oil  meal  ration,  both  low  in  mineral  matter,  pro- 
duced muscle  lower  in  ash  than  the  other  rations.  While  the  muscles 
from  the  pi^  fed  exclusively  on  com  contained  less  protein  than  the 
others  and  were  therefore  really  smaller  in  size,  because  of  their  high 
percentage  of  &t  they  would,  on  cooking,  foinish  meat  which  would  he 
moTe  joiey  and  toothsome  then  that  of  the  other  lots. 

187.  IMsensrion  of  the  pig-feeding  experiments. — In  analyzing  the  two 
preceding  experiments  we  should  hold  that  the  pigs  given  feeds  rich  in 
crude  protein  and  mineral  matter  developed  bodies  that  were  normal  in 
skeleton,  muscles,  and  all  internal  organs.  Those  fed  corn  exclusively 
were  prevented  from  building  a  normal  body  structure  because  of  the 
insufficient  and  unbalanced  supply  of  crude  protein  and  a  lack  of  enough 
mineral  matter  in  their  food.  We  should  not  forget  that  all  parts  of  the 
normally  nurtured  hody  attain  a  certain  nonnal  development  which 
cannot  he  materially  increased  beyond  a  constitutional  limit  Only  in  a 
small  degree  can  the  stockman  in  a  single  generation  increase  by  what  he 
m^  feed  the  size  of  the  bones  and  the  muscles  of  the  animals  under  his 
care.  On  the  other  hand.  Nature  sets  no  such  close  limitations  on  the 
amount  of  fat  that  may  be  stored.  This  varies  according  to  inheritance, 
the  nature  and  abundance  of  the  food,  the  amount  of  exercise,  etc.  The 
skeleton,  the  muscles,  and  all  the  organs  of  the  body  increase  during  the 
plastic  stage  of  youth  and  cannot  be  augmented  in  the  mature  animaL 
(118)  The  quantity  of  fat  which  the  animal  may  lay  on  is  limited  dur- 
ing youth  and  is  more  essily  and  largely  stored  after  maturity  has  been 
resched.  (188) 

These  experiments  should  impress  upon  the  stockman  the  plastic  nature 
of  the  bodies  of  young,  gro^^nng  animals.  They  show  it  possible  for 
immature  animals  living  on  unsuitable  food  to  survive  a  long  time  and 
develop  bodies  that  are  dwarfed  in  size  and  made  unnaturally  fat.  They 
help  to  show  that  Nature's  plan  is  to  first  grow  the  body  framework  and 
afterwards  to  lay  on  the  fat.  Th^  point  to  the  ressonable,  important, 
and  far-reaching  condusion  that  if  a  pig  or  other  young  animal  is  im- 
properly fed  so  as  to  modify  its  bones,  muscles,  and  vital  organs  even  a 
very  little,  and  the  process  is  repeated  during  several  generations,  the 
cumulative  effects  will  be  marked  and  permanently  injurious.  The  prac- 
tical lesson  is  taught  that  young  animals  should  be  nurtured  on  a  combina- 
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tion  of  feeding  stuffs  that  will  develop  the  normal  framework  of  bone, 
muscle,  and  all  body  organs.  This  calls  for  a  ration  containing  crude 
proteiii  and  mlnenl  matter  not  only  in  ample  amount,  but  also  of  suita- 
ble composition  lor  rapid  fonnation  of  body  timee.  Having  developed 
the  proper  framework  of  bone,  together  with  the  enveloping  muaenlar 
system  and  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  the  food  supply  may  then  consist 
largely  of  carbohydrates  and  fat,  which  are  the  cheap  and  abundant 
sources  of  animal  fat. 

In  America  corn  is  the  common  feeding  stuff  for  swine,  and  pigs  show 
such  fondness  for  it  that  harm  often  results  because  the  practice  of  the 
feeder  and  breeder  is  guided  by  the  appetite  of  the  animal  rather  than  by 
a  knowledge  of  the  composition  and  limitations  of  feeds.  Let  ns  not 
despise  com  beoanse  when  wron^  and  ezcessiYely  used,  as  It  purposely 
was  in  these  experiments  with  young,  growing  pigs,  it  fails  to  develop 
the  normal  framework  of  bone  and  muscle.  Each  feed  has  its  function 
in  the  nutrition  of  animals,  and  only  by  its  abuse  can  unfavorable 
results  follow. 

138.  Growth  under  adverse  conditionB. — ^At  the  Missouri  Station'^ 
Waters  kept  15  steers,  varying  from  fat  show  animals  to  those  in  ordinary 
farm  condition,  for  long  periods  on  rations  suflBcient  for  maintenance. 
Below  are  given  the  resnlts  obtained  with  4  yearling  steers  kept  at  con- 
stant body  weight: 


Growth  of  steers  maintained  at  constant  body  weight 


A^c  ftt 
begiDniiig 

LMCth 

of  period 

Id  wn  to 

Deereaae 
in  width 
of  chest 

DeeUiie  in  oowtttlaa 

frODB— 

at  withers 

of  h(>ad 

Depth 

o{  CDMt 

Months 

Months 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Forct. 

11 

7 

10.2 

11.1 

5.6 

10.1 

Good  to  com. 

9.5 

12 

9.9 

19.7 

8.5 

12.1 

Med.  to  thin 

16.5 

12 

6.8 

12.0 

6.0 

10.6 

Prime  to  oom. 

17 

12 

6.8 

9.6 

1.1 

9.4 

The  table  shows  that  in  each  case  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the 
height  of  the  animal  at  the  witheis,  the  length  of  head,  and  the  depth 
of  chest,  denoting  a  growth  of  the  skeleton.  The  decrease  in  width  of 
ehest  shows  a  thinning  of  the  flesh  covering  the  skeleton,  indicating  that 
the  stored  fat  was  re-absorbed  or  withdrawn  from  the  tissues  in  the 
effort  to  continue  growth  on  insuflBcient  food.  Examination  of  the  fat 
cells  of  these  animals  showed  a  uniform  reduction  in  their  size  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  animals  receiving  liberal  rations. 

In  other  trials  by  Waters  and  P.  F.  Trowbridge"  at  the  Missouri 
Station  steen  in  a  thrifty  growing  condition,  weighing  573  to  740  lbs.» 
were  fed  rations  jnst  suflBcient  to  iwMntofa  their  weight  for  Tarions 
periods  of  time,  and  were  then  sUrai^tered  and  the  careasscs  analysed. 

•Free.  See.  Pram.  Igr.  8oL»  tM,       "Utformatloa  to  the  anthois. 
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Others  were  fed  sub-maintenance  rations  on  which  they  lost  0.5  lb.  per 
head  daily,  and  still  other  rations  on  which  they  made  0.5  lb.  daily  gain 
per  head.  Even  the  steers  losing  weight  made  steady  growth  in  skeleton. 
A  iteer  weighing  654  lbs.  when  placed  on  the  eacperiment  lost  199  lbs. 
in  12  nuHitlia,  hnt  neverthelesB  gained  3.6  inehea  in  height  at  withen^ 
and  4.5  inches  in  length  of  body.  While  the  carcass  of  the  steer  slaii|^- 
tered  and  analyzed  as  a  check  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial  con- 
tained 56.5  lbs.  of  fatty  tissue,  that  of  an  animal  which  had  been  given 
a  ration  just  suflBcient  to  maintain  its  weight  for  12  months  contained 
only  24.3  lbs.  of  fatty  tissue.  An  animal  which  had  lost  0.5  lb.  daily 
in  weight  steadily  for  a  year  had  used  up  practically  all  of  its  fatty 
tiMiiea  to  body  faeL  Indeed  only  0.4  lb.  of  fatty  tiwie  eoold  hp  sepa- 
rmted  from  the  entire  careaas  of  the  animal. 

The  following  table  showa  the  changes  which  were  produced  in  the 
eompositaoii  of  the  fatty  tissueii  lean  flesh,  and  skeletons  of  3  of  the 
animals,  eompared  with  the  tianus  of  the  steer  slaughtered  as  a  eheek 
animal: 


Changes  t«  body  imueB  of  Heen  on  $eanfy  and  Kberal  raUons 


Steer  II, 
on  aoAinteouioe 
la  ffloatha 

Steer  III. 
loeins  0.6  lb.  per 
day  for  12  mo. 

a 

StMflV, 

galoiiig  OA  b.  dd|r 
for  SflM. 

tatty  tisam 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ot. 

19.0 

36.2 

81.2 

18.5 

74.8 

50.8 

4.6 

73.4 

Protein  

6.0 

13.6 

9.7 

6.5 

Aah  

0.2 

0.5 

1.1 

0.2 

Ltanfletk 

Water  

71.0 

74,0 

76.0 

71.1 

Krt  

8.0 

4.6 

2.1 

7.8 

20.1 

19.7 

19.8 

19.2 

Aab  

0.0 

1.0 

1.0 

0.0 

37.1 

86.3 

52.6 

35.4 

Fit  

14.7 

16.4 

2.9 

17.3 

20.4 

20.0 

19.1 

19.8 

Aflh  

25.3 

26.6 

22.8 

25  3 

The  table  shows  that  in  the  case  of  Steer  II,  held  at  constant  weight 
for  12  months,  much  fat  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  fatty  tissue,  being 
largely  replaced  by  water.  So  far  had  the  withdrawal  of  fat  progressed 
in  the  case  of  Steer  III,  that  the  small  amount  of  "fatty  tissue"  which 
was  aeenred  from  the  eareass  contained  81.2  per  et  water  and  only  4.6 
per  et  fati  With  the  withdrawal  of  fat  the  percentage  of  proteui  and 
aih  had  inereased.  The  lean  flesh  suffered  much  leaa  change  than  the 
fatty  tisanes,  even  in  the  case  of  Steer  III,  which  lost  nearly  40  per  ct. 
of  the  lean  meat  in  his  body  during  the  trial.  The  data  show  that  on 
insufficient  food  the  fat  was  withdrawn  to  a  marked  degree  from  the 
lean  flesh  of  the  body. 

The  skeleton  ia  not  affected  by  poor  nutrition  until  practically  all 
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the  fat  has  been  removed  from  the  fatty  tissues  and  the  muscles.  In 
the  ease  of  Steer  III  the  withdrawal  of  fat  had  gone  so  far  that  nearly 
all  the  fat  had  been  removed  from  the  marrow  of  the  skeleton  and  re- 
placed with  water.  Indeed,  the  marrow  had  praetieally  diaappeared  and 
in  its  place  was  a  watery,  ill-smelling  liquid.  This  re-absorption  of  f^t 
takes  place  from  all  parts  of  the  skeleton.  In  contrast  with  these  changes, 
the  protein  and  ash  content  was  bat  slightly  reduoedy  even  in  the  ease  of 
Steer  III. 

In  the  process  of  fattening,  the  fat  is  laid  on  the  l)ody  in  a  certain 
order,  being  deposited  first  and  most  rapidly  in  certain  regions,  while 
in  otfasrs  little  is  sloied  until  fattening  is  well  advnnoed.  Waten  itatM 
that  the  wiliidxmwal  of  fat  from  the  tissaes  ooeors  in  the  reverse  order 
from  whieh  it  was  laid  on — that  first  deposited  being  the  last  to  be 
absorbed. 

An  experiment  with  two  S-months-old  steers,  one  on  full  feed  and  the 
other  on  a  maintenance  ration,  showed  that  on  the  whole  the  animal  on 
full  feed  increased  in  height  more  rapidly  than  the  one  on  maintenance. 
However,  for  a  considerable  period  the  poorly  fed  steer  grew  as  rapidly 
as  the  otiier.  Waters  states  that  the  length  of  the  period  during  whieh 
poorly  fed  animals  gain  as  rapidly  in  height  as  well  nourished  ones 
ranges  from  70  to  120  days,  depending  on  the  constitutional  vigor  of 
the  individual  and  the  excess  fat  with  which  it  starts.  After  this  period 
the  increase  in  height  becomes  less  rapid,  ceasing  altogether  in  from  6 
months  to  a  year  and  a  half,  by  which  time  the  animal  has  become  quite 
thin  and  has  re-absorbed  all  fat  not  necessary  to  its  life.  For  5  months  a 
Steer  fed  less  than  a  maintenance  ration  and  losing  in  weight  grew  in 
hdfl^  as  fast  aa  one  on  full  feed. 

Growth  on  scanty  rations  is  not  due  direetly  to  the  fat  re-absorbed  from 
the  body.  The  animal  bums  its  stored  fat  to  support  the  body,  and  the 
protein  in  its  food  is  used  for  building  body  tissue.  The  supply  of 
mineral  matter  in  the  maintenance  ration  used  in  these  studies  was 
probably  sufficient  to  provide  an  excess  for  growth.  The  steers  developed 
depraved  appetites  in  a  short  time  after  being  placed  on  scanty  rations 
and  ate  considerable  earth,  possibly  making  use  of  some  of  its  mineral 
matter. 

Waters  eonclndes  that  the  young  animal  may  advance  to  normal  sise 

by  any  or  all  of  the  following  ways : 

1.  By  growing  steadily  from  birth  to  maturity. 

2.  By  storing  fat  in  a  period  of  abundant  food  supply  to  assist  in 
tiding  over  a  limited  period  of  sparse  food  supply  without  serious  inter- 
ruption of  growth. 

3.  By  prolonging  the  growth  period* 

i.  an  inerease  in  tiie  rate  of  growth  during  a  period  of  liberal 
feeding  following  a  period  of  low  nourishment  and  low  gain. 

6.  By  conserving  the  cost.  Apparently  the  animal  when  kept  for  a 
long  period  on  seanty  food  gets  on  a  more  eoonomieal  basis  than  when 
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more  liberally  fed.  A  ration  which  is  at  first  insufficient  to  maintain 
the  animal  may  be  capable  later  of  keeping^  the  animal  at  a  constant 
body  wdi^t,  and  atill  later  of  eansing  gain. 

139.  Effect!  of  eheekiiig  growth^Waters,  Cochel,  and  Vestal**  liave 

conducted  numerous  experiments  at  the  Kansas  Station  to  determine 
the  effect  on  the  subsequent  development  of  pure-bred  beef  steers  of 
checking  their  growth  for  various  periods  by  under-feeding.  They 
report  that  supplying  a  young,  growing  animal  with  a  scant  ration  for 
a  abort  period  only  will  have  no  permanent  effect  on  its  development. 
Bren  when  Inanffleietit  feeding  ia  oontiBiied  for  a  year  or  longer,  the 
animal  will  reoover  to  a  sorprising  extent  when  placed  on  liberal  feed, 
making  nnnsually  rapid  and  economieal  gains.  Osborne  and  Mendel** 
have  shown  that  while  the  normal  growth  period  of  rats  rarely  exceeds 
335  days,  those  whose  growth  has  been  cheeked  by  insufficient  food  will 
resume  growth  even  at  the  age  of  480  to  532  days. 

The  Kansas  experiments  show,  however,  that  while  a  steer  whose 
growth  has  been  checked  for  a  year  or  more  may  grow  nearly  as  tall  as 
one  fed  well  all  along,  it  is  almost  certain  to  have  a  imaller  digestiTe 
capacity,  nanower  hips,  flatter  ribs,  heavier  dioiild«%  and  lighter  hind 
quarters,  even  when  finished  for  market.  The  form  of  the  highly  devel- 
oped beef  animal  has  evidently  been  caused  by  broadening  the  animal 
thru  heavy  feeding  while  young.  If  insufficient  feed  is  supplied  to 
distend  the  digestive  tract  and  force  out  the  ribs  and  hips  when  yet 
plastic,  the  body  of  the  animal  will  never  attain  the  desired  conformation. 

These  studies  on  growth  are  highly  significant  to  the  stockman.  They 
show  that  nnder  certain  conditions  it  may  be  profitable  to  carry  growing 
animals  thm  the  winter  on  roughages  alone,  even  tho  they  lose  slightly 
in  weight,  for  on  a  return  to  good  pasture,  animals  in  spare  but  thrifty 
condition  make  exceedingly  economical  gains.  However,  the  breeder 
irho  seeks  to  develop  his  animals  toward  an  ideal  must  supply  ample 
feed  during  the  whole  growth  period. 

"Kansas  Industrialist.  May  10,  1913;  Apr.  18,  1914;  sad  fnflmiation  to  the 

authors. 

"*  Jour.  BloL  Ghflin.,  18, 1914^  pp.  96-lOC 
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CHAPTER  VI 
FBODUCTION  OF  WOBK,  lOIiK,  AND  WOOL 

I.  Production  of  Work 

It  has  long  been  known  that  muscular  exertion  or  external  body  work 
greatly  increases  the  amount  of  food  material  burned  or  broken  down 
in  the  body,  but  scientists  have  disagreed  as  to  whether  one  or  all  of  the 
nutrients — ^protein,  carbohydrates,  or  fat — ^famishes  the  energy.  Liebig, 
"the  father  of  agricultural  cfaemiftiy,"  held  that  the  protem  of  the 
muoeiilar  tianiea  was  the  only  material  hroken  down  m  producing  volnn- 
taiy  and  involuntary  motiona,  whether  of  the  limhs,  heart,  or  other  parts 
of  the  body. 

140.  Waste  of  protein  tissues  during  work. — That  protein  is  not  an 
important  source  of  body  energy  was  shown  by  Fick  and  Wislicenus,* 
who  in  1865  ascended  the  Faulhom,  an  Alpine  mountain.  While  climb- 
ing the  mountain  these  investigators  consumed  only  non-protein  food; 
L  0.,  starchy  sugar,  and  fat,  and  during  this  time  they  colleeted  all  the 
uibie  piswfd.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  ezereted  in  the  urine  during 
the  trial  fdlows: 


NUrogen  mrtUon  during  wowileMt  eUmbing 


Nitrocva  azcretod  p«r  hour 

Fick 

WwUeenus 

Fick 

WislicvDua 

Ni^t  after  ascent  

Qiama 

6.92 

3.31 
2  43 

4.82 

Qimma 

6.68 

3  13 
2  42 
5  35 

Qmas 

0.63 

0.41 
0.40 
0.45 

Grams 
0.61 

0  39 
0.40 
0.51 

The  table  shows  that  only  about  two-thirds  as  much  nitrogen  was 
ezereted  per  hour  during  and  immediately  after  the  climb  as  prior  to  it, 
when  there  waa  more  or  lesi  residue  in  the  system  from  the  previous 

meal  containing  protein.  Had  the  nitrogenous  tissues  or  the  muscles  of 
the  body  been  broken  down  directly  in  proportion  to  the  labor  performed, 
there  would  have  been  a  large  increase  in  the  nitrogen  excretion  during 
and  following  this  fatiguing  work ;  but  such  was  not  the  case.  Measured 
by  the  nitrogen  in  the  urine,  the  protein  broken  down  during  the  trial 
could  not  possibly  have  furnished  energy  for  more  than  one-third  of 
the  woiAc  done  by  these  men  in  lifting  their  bodies  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain. 

*  Jour.  Roy.  Agr.  Soc,  1696;  U.  8.  Dopt  Agr.,  OlBee  of  Bspt  Bta.,  BaL  Si. 
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From  this  trial  and  experiments  by  Voit,  Pettenkofer,  and  Par^  it 
was  decided  that  only  carbohydrates  and  fats  were  oxidized  and  burned 
in  the  production  of  muscular  energy.  Still  later  experiments  by  Ar- 
gntinaky,  Znnts,  and  others  have  ehown  that  when  carfoohydratea  and 
fat  are  snffioient  in  amount  they  fomiah  all  the  mnacnlar  energy,  and 
in  aneh  eases  the  breaking  down  of  protein  is  not  increased  during  work. 
However,  if  the  supply  of  carbohydrates  and  fat  in  the  food  is  insufficient, 
some  of  the  energy  for  the  production  of  work  may  be  furnished  thru 
the  breaking  down  of  protein,  with  a  resultant  increase  in  the  nitrogen 
excretion  in  the  urine. 

141.  Excretion  of  carbon  dioxid. — ^Whether  the  material  burned  to 
fornidi  nmaonlar  energy  be  carbohydratea,  fat,  or  protein,  carbonic 
aeid  gaa  will  be  produced,  the  quantity  directly  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  work  done.  This  was  shown  by  Smith,*  who  determined  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gaa  exhaled  by  the  hcuae  when  at  rest  and 
performing  labor  as  loUowa: 

Cubic  feet 


Form  of  work  per  hour 

At  rest   103 

Walking   110 

TrottinK   2.95 

Cantering   4.92 

QaUopnv   14.97 


Thus,  unlike  the  nitrogen  excretitm,  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxid  ex- 
haled per  hour  is  increased  by  the  performance  of  work,  and  depends 

upon  the  work  done  in  that  time. 

142.  Prodnction  of  mnsonlar  energy. — We  know  that  in  doing  work 
the  muscles  of  the  body  contract;  that  is,  become  shorter  and  thicker. 
Yet  in  spite  of  all  the  study  of  scientists  we  do  not  yet  know  definitely 
the  direct  cause  of  muscular  contraction.  In  just  what  manner  the 
energy  stored  in  the  fbod  is  converted  into  the  energy  of  muscular  action 
is  still  an  unsolved  question.  We  do  know,  however,  some  of  the  pro- 
cesses which  take  place  in  the  working  muscles. 

The  most  significant  change  which  takes  place  daring  muscular  con- 
traction is  the  increased  production  of  carlx)n  dioxid,  already  noted, 
which  seems  to  bear  a  definite  relation  to  the  amount  of  internal  and 
external  work  performed.  There  is  also  a  large  increase  in  the  amount 
of  oxygen  taken  up  by  the  muscles  from  the  blood  during  work.  The 
increase  in  oxygen  consumed  and  carbon  dioxid  given  off  might  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  activity  of  the  muscle  during  contraction  is  due 
to  simple  oxidaticm,  such  as  occurs  wfam  fuel  is  burned.  However,  cer- 
tain facts  which  cannot  be  dwelt  upon  here  lead  scientists  to  believe 
that  the  chemical  changes  by  which  energy  is  liberated  arc  not  simple 
oxidations,  but  are  more  in  the  nature  of  sudden  decompositions  or 
cleavages  of  some  complex  substance  or  sul>stances  built  up  in  the  muscle 
during  rest,  carbon  dioxid  being  evolved  in  such  cleavage.'    Part  of 

*Jour.  Physiol..  1890.  No.  1;  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr..  Office  of  Expt  Sta..  Bal.  22. 
•Armahy,  Principles  of  Animal  Nntritkm,  1908, 9, 187. 
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t^e  energy  liberated  in  this  decompontion  appears  as  heat,  and  afothi^** 
part  as  mechanical  work. 

Glycogen,  or  animal  starch,  is  stored  in  the  muscle  during  rest,  forming 
between  0.5  and  0.9  per  ct  of  the  weight  of  well-nourished  muscle  in 
the  vesting  conditiim.  (60)  A  smaller  quantity  of  glucose  Is  abo  foond 
in  the  muscular  tissues.  During  muscular  activity  this  stored  gljrcogen 
and  glucose  disappear  more  or  less,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  dura- 
tion of  the  contractions,  so  that  after  prolonged  muscular  aetivity  or 
hard  work  the  supply  may  be  entirely  exhausted.  Tho  the  amount  of 
these  carbohydrates  in  the  body  tissues  at  any  one  time  is  small,  a 
supply,  especially  of  glucose,  is  being  continuously  produced  from  the 
food  nutrients  or  body  tissues  to  replace  that  oxidized  in  the  production 
of  work.  As  the  larger  part  of  the  food  of  farm  animals  consists  of  car- 
bolgrdrates,  the  oxidation  of  the  glucose  formed  from  them  probably 
furnishes  most  of  the  energy  for  the  produetion  of  heat  and  woik  by 
these  animals.  To  supply  the  muscles  with  the  neoessary  oxygen  and  also 
carry  away  the  waste  products  formed  during  muscular  exertion,  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  must  be  hastened  and  larger  quantities  of  air 
be  taken  in  by  the  lungs. 

143.  Source  of  muscular  energy. — All  the  organic  nutrients  absorbed 
from  the  food,  not  only  the  carbohydrates  and  fats,  but  also  the  proteins 
and  apparently  the  pentosans,  serve  as  sourees  of  energy  to  the  body* 
Under  normal  conditions  the  non-nitrogenous  nutrients  and  the  glycogen 
are  first  drawn  upon  for  the  produetion  of  work,  no  more  protein  being 
broken  down  than  during  rest  If  the  non-nitrogenous  nutrients  do  not 
suffice  for  the  production  of  muscular  energy,  then  the  body  fat  is  next 
drawn  upon.  If  this  is  insufficient  or  is  much  diminished  by  continued 
work,  then  as  the  last  resort  the  muscles  or  other  protein  tissues  will  bo 
called  upon  to  furnish  the  needed  energy. 

141  IdaHfl  ¥llu  ft  sl.WsB«i«---I]ivwtigations  by  Zuntz  and  his 
asMeiates  show  that  the  value  of  eaeh  of  the  different  elasses  of  food 
nutrients  for  the  production  of  work  depends  upon  tho  total  enofgy  it 
contains.  In  one  experiment^  the  diet  of  a  man  turning  a  wheel  consisted, 
during  separate  periods,  chiefly  of  either  fat,  carbohydrates,  or  protein. 
For  1  unit  (kilogrammeter)  of  work  the  following  amounts  of  energy 
were  expended: 

Energy  ezMDded 

Pwiod     Nutrimtaaln  parkpg^mifk. 

I  Protein   11.92 

II  Carbohydrates   11 .64 

ni  Fat   9.63 

IV  Protein   10  78 

V  Fat   9  25 

It  is  shown  that  approximately  the  same  fuel  rations  were  required  to 
produce  a  given  amount  of  work  whether  the  fuel  was  protein,  carlwhy- 
drates,  or  fat.   It  will  be  noticed  that  the  energy  expended  was  less  in 

*Arch.  Physiol.  (PflOser).  83«  1901.  p.  664. 
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the  last  trials  on  aoooimt  of  the  profiden^  whieh  had  been  attained  in 

the  work. 

145.  Encr^  requirements  for  work. — The  total  energj-  required  to 
prodnce  a  certain  amount  of  external  work  depends  upon  many  factors. 
Bxperimenta  by  Zmitif  with  the  hone  ahow  that  an  iomtm  in  the  apeed 
at  niiieh  mak  ia  performed  leanlta  In  an  inereaaed  ezpenditnre  of  energjr 
per  unit  of  woiiL  Practiee  in  perferming  a  certain  woriL  leaaena  the 
energy  e3q[>enditure  for  that  particnlar  form  of  labor.  In  experiments 
upon  himself  Gruber*  found  that  in  climbing  a  tower  the  amount  of 
carbon  dioxid  exhaled  and  hence  the  energy  expended  was  decreased  by 
20  per  ct.  after  training  for  2  weeks.  In  experiments  by  Lowy'  on  him- 
self, and  by  Zuntz"  upon  horses,  fatigue  caused  an  increase  of  from  14  to 
41  per  ct.  in  the  amount  of  energy  expended  in  performing  a  given 
amount  of  work.  Thia  Inereaaed  expenditure  of  energy  ia  largely  dne  to 
the  faet  that  with  Inereaaing  fatigue  the  mnsdea  normally  need,  and 
whieh  are  thna  the  moat  effieient  in  performing  the  given  work,  are  pnt 
out  of  nae.  Then  other  leas  need  muscles  are  called  upon  to  a  constantly 
inereaaing  degree,  and  theae  eannot  perform  the  work  ao  efficiently  or 
economically. 

The  part  of  the  expended  energy  appearing  in  useful  work  varies  in 
accordance  with  the  build  of  the  animal,  the  development  of  its  muscular 
H»paratD8,  and  the  atraetore  of  ita  estremitiea  whieh  bring  about  the 
work.  Zimts  fbund  great  vaxiatkna  in  the  energy  expmdod  by  different 
honea  of  the  aame  weight  In  traveling  upon  a  level  track,  a  lame  horae 
expending  99  per  ct.  more  energy  than  a  sound  one.  In  the  work  of 
elimbing  a  grade  he  found  a  variation  with  different  horses  of  aa  much 
as  52  per  ct.  in  the  proportion  of  the  total  energy  expended  which  ap- 
peared as  useful  work.  An  animal  which  is  able  to  accomplish  one  form 
of  work  most  economically  may  have  to  expend  an  unusual  amount  of 
energy  at  other  kinds  of  work.  For  example,  horses  bred  for  generationa 
to  the  aaddlo  can  eany  the  rider  with  amaller  expenditure  of  energy 
than  thoae  whoae  breeding,  fonn,  and  qoalitiea  apedally  fit  them  lor 
draft  purpcasa. 

Certain  forms  of  labor  are  performed  with  greater  economy  of  energy 
than  others.  Katzenstein*  found  in  experiments  with  men  that  about  65 
per  ct.  more  energy  was  used  in  turning  a  wheel  with  the  arms  than  waa 
required  when  the  same  work  was  done  with  the  legs. 

146.  The  animal  as  a  machine. — The  extensive  investigations  by  Zuntz 
and  aaaodatea  with  men,  dogs,  and  horaea  ahow  that,  aaide  from  aniaU 
variatlona  due  to  the  natore  of  the  work  and  other  faetora,  the  part 
of  the  energy  expended  ndiich  ia  actually  transformed  into  external 
work  is  quite  conatant  for  each  class.  With  animals  at  moderate  work 
the  part  of  the  eneigy  which  appeared  in  external  work  varied  from  28.8 

•Landw.  Jahrb.,  27,  1898.  Sup.  III.        "Landw.  Jahrb.  27.  1898.  Sup.  III. 
•ZtBchr  Biol..  38,  1891,  p.  466.  'WoUE,  Farm  Foods,  p.  84. 

*Arcb.  Physiol..  49,  1891.  p.  413. 
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to  36.6  per  et.  of  the  total  energ\'  expended.  On  the  average  it  is  reason- 
able to  hold  that  with  men  and  animals  about  one-third  of  the  energy 
consumed  in  muscular  exertion  is  recovered  as  external  work.  The  rest 
takee  the  form  of  heat  within  the  body,  and  ia  kiat  ao  far  aa  the  production 
of  work  18  conoemed.  Thia  doea  not  take  into  aoeoimt  the  energy  loat  in 
the  excreta,  nor  that  expended  for  digestion,  assimilation^  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  body  during  rest.  Atwater'"  found  that  a  man  returned 
19.6  per  et.  of  the  fuel  value  of  his  food  as  external  work.  The  best 
steam  engines  have  about  the  same  eflBciency,  while  the  average  engine 
falls  below  10  per  ct.  Gasoline  engines  range  in  efficiency  from  10  to  27 
per  ct.  Thus,  as  a  mere  machine  the  animal  body  compares  favorably 
with  the  beat  modem  enginea.  In  addition  to  performing  external  work 
the  body  mnat  prepare  and  tranaport  ita  own  ftiel,  atore  it  nntil  needed, 
make  all  repairs,  and  maintain  a  definite  temperature,  aa  well  as  direct, 
move,  and  control  itself.  When  all  these  fanetiona  tan  eonaidared,  the 
marvelous  perfection  of  the  animal  body  as  a  machine  becomes  apparent. 

147.  The  body  not  a  heat  machine. — The  animal  body  is  not  an  engine 
which  converts  heat  into  mechanical  work.  As  Armsby^^  points  out,  the 
power  of  a  steam  engine  is  derived  directly  from  the  heat  produced  by 
tile  burning  coal,  bat  in  the  animal  body  the  energy  of  the  food  ia  tramh 
formed  into  work  in  quite  another  way.  While  the  foel  ¥alne  of  a  food 
repveaents  the  total  amount  of  energy  it  can  liberate  in  the  body,  a  vary- 
ing part  of  this  total  energy  is  always  set  free  in  the  body  as  heat,  and 
thia  heat  can  do  no  external  work,  tho  it  warms  the  body.  Only  that 
part  of  the  food  energy  which  is  liberated  in  other  forms  than  heat  can 
be  utilized  for  the  production  of  either  internal  or  external  work.  By 
processes  still  unknown  the  animal  machine  produces  muscular  energy, 
heat,  light,  and  electricity  with  an  elBeiency  greater  than  any  maehino 
made  by  man.  '^th  animala  the  fuel  ia  burned  at  tow  temperature.  The 
glow  worm  and  firefly  produce  light  without  sensible  loaa  of  heat  or  other 
enufgy,  and  the  torpedo  fish  and  electric  eel  generate  electricity  by 
means  unknown.  Scientists  and  inventors  alike  are  baffled  by  the  mys- 
terioua  and  wonderful  processes  continuously  occurring  in  the  animal 
body. 

As  the  horse  is  the  principal  animal  machine  for  performing  work, 
thia  subject  is  appropriately  continued  in  Chapter  XVIII. 

II.  Production  of  Milk 

148.  Secretion  of  milk. — ^Milk,  the  marvelous  fluid  designed  by  Nature 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  young  of  all  mammals,  is  secreted  by  special 
organs,  called  the  mammary  glands.  Scientists  disagree  as  to  the  exact 
process  by  which  the  milk  is  formed  in  the  small  sac-like  bodies,  known 
aa  0iUf€oU,  in  the  udder.  However,  we  do  know  that  the  blood,  laden 
with  nutrienta,  ia  brought  by  the  capiUariea  of  the  udder  to  the  alveoIL 

»U.  &  Dept  Agt^  Offloe  Bipt  Sta.,  BoL  136.        »Femi.  BoL  84. 
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The  nutrients  then  pass  thru  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  into  the  alveoli, 
where  by  one  of  Nature's  wonderful  processes  Uiey  are  converted  into 
milk,  which  differs  entirely  in  composition  from  the  blood,  whence  it 
originates.  The  elu«f  pvotdns  of  iiiilk--H!a8ein  and  milk  albu^^ — differ 
from  all  other  pioteiiis  of  the  body,  and  the  milk  fat  also  has  entirely 
different  properties  from  the  body  ^t  of  the  aame  animal.  Milk  sugar, 
the  carbohydrate  of  milk,  is  found  nowhere  else  in  the  body.  While  the 
blood  contains  maeh  more  potssiinm  than  sodiom,  in  milk  sodium  pre- 
dominates. 

From  the  alveoli  the  milk  passes  into  the  network  of  milk  ducts.  In 
Bome  animals  the  large  milk  ducts  open  directly  on  the  surface  of  the 
teat,  but  in  others,  including  the  cow,  they  open  into  a  small  cavity, 
called  the  milk  eistem,  whieh  is  just  shore  the  teat  Most  of  the  milk 
yidded  at  one  milking  is  seereted  during  the  milking  prooess,  for  in  Ihe 
idder  theie  is  rooni  for  the  storage  of  but  a  smaU  part  of  the  total  amount 
produced. 

Tho  the  secretion  of  milk  is  involuntary  and  cannot  be  prevented 
by  the  animal  any  more  than  can  breathing  or  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  the  flow  may  be  reduced  by  nervousness  caused  by  fright,  an  un- 
familiar attendant,  or  other  unusual  excitement.  The  animal  has  con* 
nderable  power  to  "hold  up"  the  milk  already  secreted  in  the  udder,  by 
eontEaeting  the  ring  of  musele  whieh  partially  separatee  the  milk  eistem 
fatm      test,      Minilw  museles  guarding  the  ™^lk  duets. 

Only  in  meet  exceptional  cases  does  the  true  seereting  tisnie  of  the 
mammary  gland  develop  before  the  animal  becomes  pregnant.  How- 
ever, when  an  extract  is  made  from  an  unborn  fetus  and  injected  into 
the  blood  of  a  virgin  animal,  the  mammary  gland  develops  just  as  tho 
the  animal  were  pregnant.  This  leads  scientists  to  believe  that  in  the 
developing  fetus  a  mysterious  chemical  messenger,  or  "hormone,"  is 
fotmed,  whieh  k  earried  by  the  blood  to  tiie  udder,  and  there  stimulatea 
tlie  devdopment  of  the  slTeoli — sn  eiample  of  the  suiprisuig  degree  to 
which  the  setiritieB  of  the  body  are  dependent  on  each  other. 

149.  The  source  of  fat  in  mUk. — For  many  years  it  was  believed  that 
tiie  cow  eould  form  the  fat  of  milk  only  from  fat  in  her  food.  This  was 
disproved  by  Jordan  and  Jenter"  of  the  New  York  (Geneva)  Station 
in  an  ingenious  experiment.  A  thousand  lbs.  of  hay  and  1500  lbs.  each 
of  com  meal  and  ground  oats  were  sent  to  a  new-process  oil-meal  factory, 
ivbere  nearly  all  the  fat  was  eitraeted  with  naphtha  in  the  peroolatois 
employed  for  eztraeting  the  oil  from  erudied  flax  seed.  (ttS)  The 
•ImoBt  fst-f^  feeds  were  returned  to  the  Station  and  afterwards  fed  to 
a  cow  which  had  freshened  about  4  months  before.  For  95  days  the 
cow  lived  on  these  nearly  fat-free  feeds,  yet  durinp^  this  period  she  gfive 
62.9  lbs.  of  fat  in  her  milk.  The  food  she  consumed  contained  but  11.6 
Ibi.  of  fat,  of  which  only  5.7  lbs.  was  digested.  Hence  at  least  57.2  lbs. 
of  the  fat  found  in  the  milk  must  have  been  derived  from  some  other 
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source  than  the  fat  in  the  food.  This  fat  could  not  have  come  from  the 
body  of  the  cow,  for  Jordan  writes:  "The  cow's  body  could  have  con- 
tained scarcely  more  than  60  lbs.  of  fat  at  the  beginning  of  the  experi- 
ment! ihe  gahied  47  U».  in  iveight  during  this  period  with  no  inerense 
of  body  nitroeen,  and  was  judged  to  be  a  miieh  fatter  oow  at  the  end; 
the  lonnation  of  this  quantity  of  milk  fat  from  the  body  fat  would  ha>ve 
eanaed  a  marked  condition  of  emaciation,  which,  because  of  an  increajse 
in  the  body  weight,  would  have  required  the  improbable  ineNlie  in  the 
body  of  104  lbs.  of  water  and  intestinal  contents." 

Jordan  concludes  that  not  over  17  lbs.  of  the  fat  produced  during 
the  trial  could  possibly  have  been  produced  from  the  protein  supplied 
in  the  food.  It  la  moat  evident  that  a  large  part  of  all  the  fat  produced 
by  thia  cow  moat  have  come  from  the  carbohydratea  in  her  feed,  and  no 
a  long  disputed  question  is  at  length  settled. 

150.  Hntrients  required  for  milk  prodnction. — ^To  aid  in  showing  the 
nutrients  required  for  the  production  of  milk,  let  us  compute  the  amount 
of  product  yielded  by  a  well-bred  dairy  cow  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
Such  an  animal,  of  no  unusual  ability,  should  yield  8000  lbs.  of  milk 
of  average  quality.  Taking  the  composition  shown  in  a  previous  table 
(116),  we  ibid  that  ahe  will  prodnee  annually  in  her  m^  2T3  Ibe.  of 
protein,  296  Iba.  of  fat,  302  llm,  of  milk  angar,  and  56  Uml  of  mineral 
matter.  This  is  56  per  ct.  more  protein,  30  per  ct.  more  non>nitrogMioiis 
nutrienta  (fat  and  carbohydrates),  and  19  per  ct.  more  mineral  matter 
than  is  contained  in  the  entire  body  of  a  2-year-old  ateer  weighing 
1200  lbs.  (29) 

Thus  each  year  the  cow  yields  more  protein  and  mineral  matter  than 
has  been  built  into  the  body  of  the  steer  during  its  entire  life.  At 
the  aame  time  ahe  ia  alao  atoring  conaiderable  protein  and  mineral  matter 
in  the  defdoping  body  of  her  nnbom  call  It  ia  therefore  evident  thi^ 
far  different  from  the  requirements  of  the  mature  horse  at  work  or  of  a 
mature  fattening  animal  (140,130),  the  cow  needa  a  liberal  supply  of 
protein  and  mineral  matter.  To  yield  the  great  amount  of  nutriment  in 
the  milk  a  ration  supplying  a  large  amount  of  net  nutrients  is  also  neces- 
sary, for  energy  used  up  in  the  mastication,  digestion,  and  assimilation 
of  such  feeds  as  straw  is  of  no  value  for  the  formation  of  milk.  We  have 
seen  (118)  that  for  growth  individual  proteina  have  widely  different 
valuea.  Hart  and  Humphrey"  have  found  in  reoent  metaboliBm  experi- 
menta  with  dairy  cows  at  the  Wiaconsin  Station  that  proteins  from 
variona  aouzsea  are  of  different  worth  for  milk  prodnction.  In  theae 
trials  cows  were  fed  a  basal  ration  of  com  stover,  which  supplied  but  a 
small  amount  of  digestible  protein.  To  this  ration  was  added  com  or 
wheat  grain  or  by-products  (much  of  the  protein  in  which  is  unbalanced 
in  composition)  or  milk  protein,  supplied  in  the  form  of  skim-milk  powder 
and  casein  (fnmiahing  proteina  whicii  are  complete  in  oompoaition). 

The  percentage  of  the  digeatible  protein  of  theae  rationa  wbkk  waa  used 
ulatormatloa  to  the  aathota. 
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by  the  cows  for  milk  production  and  the  formation  of  body  protein  was 
40  per  ct.  with  the  corn  ration,  34  j)er  ct.  with  the  wheat  ration,  and  58 
per  ct.  with  the  milk  protein  ration.  Such  complete  proteins  as  are  fur- 
airiiftd  hj  milk  are  fhiis  apparently  higher  in  efltcieiifly  for  milk  pro- 
dnetioii. 

Sinee  most  of  the  adentifio  studies  of  the  factors  infliiencing  the  pro- 
dnetioQ  of  milk  have  been  oonducted  with  the  dairy  eow,  the  discussion 
of  milk  production  as  relating  to  that  animal  is  continued  in  Chapters 
XXI  to  XXV.  The  requirements  of  the  mare,  ewe,  and  sow  for  the 
production  of  milk  are  also  treated  in  the  respective  chapters  of  Part  IIL 

UL  Wo<Hi  FBoaucmn 

191.  Gompaiitiai  of  wod«— Aside  from  moistiiie  and  dirt,  "wool"  is 
made  up  of  pure  wool  fiber  and  yolk,  the  latter  ineluding  the  suint  and 
the  wool  fat.  The  wool  fiber  is  practically  pure  protein,  and  is  of  the 
same  chemical  composition  as  ordinary  hair,  but  differs  in  being  covered 
with  minute  overlapping  scales.  The  suint,  chiefly  composed  of  com- 
pounds of  potassium  with  organic  acids,  comprises  from  15  to  over  50 
per  ct.  of  the  unwashed  fleece,  being  especially  high  in  Merinos.  As 
saint  is  soliiUe  in  water,  most  of  it  is  removed  by  washing  the  she^  or 
ileeee^  and  less  is  present  in  the  wool  of  sheep  exposed  to  the  weather. 
The  fat,  often  incorrectly  called  yolk,  is  a  complex  mixture  of  fatty  sub- 
stances, insoluble  in  water,  and  may  make  op  8  to  30  per  ct  of  the  weight 
of  a  washed  fleece. 

102.  Beqnirements  for  wool  production. — Owing  to  the  large  amount  of 
protein  stored  by  sheep  in  their  fleece,  their  ration  should  contain  some- 
what more  protein  than  rations  for  cattle  or  swine  at  the  same  stage  of 
matori^.  As  is  shown  in  the  next  chapter,  this  is  tsken  into  eonsidera- 
tkm  in  the  various  feeding  standards  which  have  been  formnlated  for 
various  classes  of  animals.  With  ewes  which  are  either  pregnant  or 
suckling  lambs,  there  is  a  double  demand  for  food  protein,  which  makes 
a  liberal  supply  especially  advisable.  Tho  the  suint  of  wool  is  rich  in 
potassium,  this  constituent  is  amply  supplied  by  all  usual  rations,  since 
practically  all  the  common  roughages  are  rich  in  potassium,  and  most 
concentrates  carry  a  fair  amount. 

Bxperiments  by  WoUP*  and  Henneberg'^  show  that  when  sheep  are  fed 
insnfflftient  food  to  maintain  their  weight,  the  jrield  of  wool  is  consider- 
ably diminished.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  Warington,'*  the 
prodnetion  of  wool  hair  and  wool  fat  is  practically  no  greater  when  a 
full-grown  sheep  receives  a  liberal  fattening  diet  than  when  it  is  main- 
tained in  ordinary  condition.  Feeding  lambs  liberally  produces  a  larger 
body  and  consequently  a  heavier  fleece.  At  the  Wisconsin  Station*^ 
Craig  found  that  lambs  fed  grain  from  an  early  age  sheared  about  1  lb. 

'^Landw.  Vers.  Stat,  1870,  p.  67.         "Chemistry  of  the  Farm. 
"Jour.  Landw.,  12.  1864.  p.  48.  "Wis.  Rpt  UN. 
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more  of  unwashed  but  practically  the  same  amount  of  washed  wool  as 
those  getting  no  grain  until  after  they  were  weaned.  The  early  feeding 
had  produced  more  yolk  but  no  more  wool  fiber. 

The  strength  of  Uie  wool  fiber  is  dependent  on  the  breed,  the  quality 
of  the  mdiTidnal  aheep,  and  fhe  eonditunui  under  wbieh  th^y  an  narad. 
Gonditiona  wbieh  ehe^  the  growth  of  the  wool,  aoeh  aa  hiaoiBeient  feed, 
undue  exposure,  or  sickness,  will  produce  a  weak  spot  in  the  wool  fiber, 
thus  lessening  its  strength.  The  feed  and  care  for  the  flock  should  there- 
fore be  as  uniform  as  possible.  Certain  regions  or  districts  may  produce 
wool  of  superior  or  inferior  quality,  due  to  the  elimate,  soil,  topography, 
and  the  forma  of  vegetation. 
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FEBDINO  STANDARDS— CAJU^ULATING  BATIONS 

L  Easlt  Fibdino  Stakdabds 

In  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  considered  the  functions  of  the 
Tarioos  nutrients  in  the  nourishment  of  animals  and  have  studied  the 
general  requirements  for  maintenaiiee,  growth,  fatteniiig,  and  the  pro- 
daetum  <rf  work,  mllk»  and  wooL  To  guide  the  ftamat  in  ehooemg 
and  eompnting  rationa  lor  hia  atoek,  adentiata  have  pat  theae  require- 
menta  into  definite  form  thm  the  drawing  up  of  feeding  standards. 
These  are  tables  showing  the  amount  of  each  class  of  nutrients  which,  it 
is  believed,  should  be  provided  in  rations  for  farm  animals  of  the  various 
ages  and  classes,  to  keep  them  in  the  best  condition  and  secure  maximum 
production. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  ahnost  nothing  was  known  oon- 
eenung  the  eliemiatly  of  planta  and  animala.  The  farmer  then  gave  hia 
atocfc  hay  and  earn  without  knowing  what  there  waa  in  thia  prorender 
that  nourished  them.  But  science  soon  permeated  every  line  of  human 
activity,  and  agriculture  was  benefited  along  with  the  other  arts.  Davy, 
Liebig,  Boussingault,  Henneberg,  Wolff,  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  and  other 
great  scientists  were  early  laying  the  foundations  for  a  rational  agri- 
cultural practice  based  on  chemistry,  and  animal  feeding  gained  with 
the  rest 

168.  Hay  eqnivalenti^— The  first  attempt  to  ezpreaa  the  relative  valae 
of  diflierent  feeding  atoffii  in  a  qratematie  manner  waa  by  Thaer^  of 
Germany,  who  in  1810  published  a  table  of  hay  equivalents  with  meadow 
hay  as  the  standard.  According  to  this  writer  the  amounts  of  various 
other  feeding  stofb  required  to  equal  100  lbs.  of  meadow  hay  in  feeding 
▼alue  were: 

91  Ibe.  clover  hay  417  lbs.  rutabagas 

91  Ibe.  alfalfa  higr  602  Ibt.  eabbaoes 

2001b*.  Dotatooi  626  lbs.  msaads 

Naturally  opinions  on  feed  values  varied,  and  so  there  were  about 
as  many  tables  of  hay  equivalents  as  there  were  writers  on  the  subject. 

154.  The  first  feeding  standard. — Chemistry  having  paved  the  way, 
Orouven*  in  1859  propoaed  the  first  feeding  atandard  for  farm  anunala, 
baaed  on  the  emde  protein,  earbohydratea,  and  fat  in  feeding  atuiBii. 

*  Land wirtsch aft.  New  ed..  1880.  p.  211. 

'Feeding  Standard  for  Dom.  Anim.,  Expt.  Sta.  Rec.,  IV;  alao  Agricultur* 
flhsnle^  BOlB,  288»,  9.  8t4. 
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This,  howiew,  wai  unperf eet  nnoe  it  was  bated  oa  the  total  iotCead 

of  the  digestible  nutrients. 

165.  The  WoUr  feeding  itandardi.-~In  1864  Dr.  Emil  von  Wolff,  the 
great  Oerman  scientist,  presented  in  the  Mentzel  &  von  Lengerke 's  Agri- 
cultural Calendar^  for  that  year  the  first  table  of  feeding  standards 
based  on  the  digestible  nutrients  contained  in  feeding  stuffs.  These 
standards  set  forth  the  amount  of  digestible  crude  protein,  carbohydrates, 
and  fat  nqniivd  daily  by  the  different  clnoBee  of  farm  animala. 

The  valne  and  importanee  of  the  Wolff  atandarda  were  at  onoe  reeog- 
niaed;  and  with  their  promulgation  and  adoption  came  the  first  wide- 
spread effort  toward  the  rational  feeding  of  farm  animals.  The  Wolff 
standards  were  first  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  American  people 
in  1874  by  Atwater,*  America's  worthy  pioneer  in  the  science  of  animal 
nutrition.  Annsby's  Manual  of  Cattle  Feeding,  based  on  Wolff's  book* 
on  the  same  subject,  appeared  in  1880. 

The  Wolff  feeding  atandards  appealed  ananally  in  the  ICentael-Len- 
gerike  Calendar  down  to  1896.  Fiom  1897  to  1906  they  were  preaented 
by  Dr.  C.  Lehmann  of  the  Berlin  Agricultural  High  School  with  some 
modifications.  In  1907  Dr.  0.  Kellner,  the  talented  director  of  the 
Mockern  (Germany)  Experiment  Station,  took  charge  of  this  portion 
of  the  Calendar  and  substituted  tables  and  feeding  standards  based  on 
starch  values,  as  elsewhere  briefly  presented  in  this  work.  (170) 

The  numerous  feeding  experiments  which  have  been  carried  on  since 
the  Wo]ff>Lehmann  atandarda  were  formnlated  have  given  na  a  more 
complete  knowledge  of  the  nutrient  reqnirementa  of  the  Tariona  elaaaca 
of  farm  animala  than  waa  poaaeaaed  by  these  pioneers  in  the  field  of 
animal  nutrition.  Naturally  aneh  reanlta  ahow  that  the  standards  set 
forth  by  WolfT  and  Lehmann  are  in  some  respects  inaccurate.  Taking 
these  facts  into  consideration  later  scientists  have  formulated  other 
standards  which  are  presented  elsewhere  in  this  chapter.  The  Wolff- 
Lehmann  standards  are  briefly  explained  first  on  account  of  their  his- 
torical and  foundational  importance. 

II.  The  Wolpp-Leiimann  Feeding  Standards 

156.  The  Wolff-Lchmann  standards. — The  nutrient  requirements  of 
the  various  classes  of  farm  animals,  as  prescribed  in  the  Wolff-Lehmann 
standards,  are  given  in  Appendix  Table  IV.  From  this  table  the  fol- 
lowing examples  have  been  selected  for  purposes  of  study: 

■PabUshed  auMially  Iqr  Paul  Farejr,  BerUn,  Qemaiiy. 

«Rpt.  Me.  State  Bd.  Agr..  1874;  Rpt  COBB.  B4.  Agr^  lt7M. 
•Faft»ningslehr»  1st  ed.,  1874. 
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* 

Digutible  nutrients  required  daily  hy  farm  ammalt  per  1000  lbs, 

Uve  weight 


XHcartibb  ontrimta 

Crude 

Cftrbo- 

Fat 

Lbs. 

LbB. 

Lb>. 

Lbs. 

18 

0.7 

8.0 

0.1 

1  :  11 .8 

fhtlwiiiiiL  estOe,  lH  pmod  

80 

2.6 

15.0 

0.5 

1:  6.5 

29 

2.5 

13.0 

0.5 

1  :  5.7 

24 

2.0 

11.0 

0.6 

1  :  6.2 

The  table  shows  that  according  to  Wolff's  teachings  a  1000-lb.  ox  at 
rest,  neither  gaining  nor  losing  in  weight,  requires  for  1  day's  main- 
tenance 18  lbs.  of  dry  matter  oentaining  the  following  digestible  nutri- 
ents: 0.7  lb.  crude  protein,  8.0  lbs.  carbohydrates,  and  0.1  lb.  fat,  with 
a  nutritive  ratio  of  1:11.8.  Tho  the  ox  is  resting,  work  is  still  being 
performed;  the  beating  of  the  heart,  mastication,  digestion,  standing, 
breathing — all  the  manifestations  of  life  in  fact — dimply  internal  work 
and  call  for  energy  and  for  repair  material. 

When  the  animal  is  growing,  fattening,  giving  milk,  or  doing  external 
work,  a  larger  quantity  of  nutrients  must  be  supplied  than  lor  main- 
tenance, as  the  table  shows.  For  the  eow  jrielding  22  lbs.  of  milk  daily, 
the  standard  calls  for  the  following  quantities  of  the  several  digestible 
nutrients:  Crude  protein  2.5  lbs.,  carbohydrates  13.0  lbs.,  and  fat  0.5 
lb.  These  have  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1 : 5.7,  which  is  much  narrower  than 
for  the  ox  at  rest.  In  his  effort  to  attain  the  proper  standard  Wolff" 
reasoned  that,  since  pasture  grass  is  the  natural  food  of  the  dairy  cow, 
the  nutritive  ratio  of  such  grass  might  most  properly  serve  as  the 
chosen  standard. 

187.  Votes  on  the  WoIff<£diniaan  stsndardi.— >Later  inyestigations 
have  shown  that  the  Wolff-Lehmann  standards  are  only  approzimately 
eorrect.  Kiihn  of  the  Mockem  Station'  found  that  the  1000-lb.  ox  can  be 
maintained  on  0.7  lb.  of  digestible  crude  protein  and  6.6  lbs.  of  digestible 
carbohydrates.  Kellner,  who  was  Kiihn's  successor,  has  practically 
adopted  the  Kiihn  standard  as  will  be  shown  later.  (170)  It  has  been 
previously  pointed  out  that  Armsby  succeeded  in  maintaining  steers 
lor  TO^lay  periods  on  rations  containing  only  0.5  lb.  of  digestible  true 
proleia  per  1000  lbs.  live  weight.  (94)  Whether  this  allowanoe  would 
Mftisffietorily  maintain  animals  in  good  health  over  still  longer  periods 
has  not  yet  been  definitely  shown. 

Haecker  of  the  Minnesota  Station*  found  that  the  1000-lb.  dry, 
barren  cow  can  he  maintained  on  0.6  lb.  of  crude  protein,  6  lbs.  of 
carbohydrates,  and  0.1  lb.  of  fat,  all  digestible.   For  the  maintenance 

•Item  Pood8»  IBS.  fld.,  p.  SS4.  "lUnB.  BoL  7». 

*Lsndw.  Yen.  Btst,  44*  p.  450. 
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of  the  lOOO-lb.  cow  prodneiiig  milk  he  would  allow  0.7  lb.  of  crade 

protein,  7  lbs.  of  carbohydrates,  and  0.1  lb.  of  fat,  all  digestible.  In 
his  standard,  whieh  k  presented  later  (182),  he  holds  that  the  Wolff- 
Lehmann  allowance  of  crude  protein  for  the  cow  in  milk  may  be  ad- 
vantageously cut  19  per  ct.  or  more,  unless  feeds  rich  in  that  nutrient 
are  available  at  relatively  low  cost.  Woll  of  the  Wisconsin  Station* 
likewise  found  that  the  WoHT  standard  for  dairy  cows  was  higher  in 
erode  protein  than  neeessaiy. 

The  Wolif  allowance  of  erode  protein  for  fattening  animals  may  be 
materially  reduced  without  decreasing  the  rate  of  gain.  It  has  also 
been  found  that  less  protein  is  needed  by  the  work  horse  than  these 
standards  recommend.  These  various  findings  are  taken  into  consider- 
ation in  the  ''Modified  Wolff-Lehmann  Standards"  which  are  presented 
later  in  this  chapter. 

Altho  we  now  have  more  accurate  guides  to  the  nutrient  requirements 
of  certain  dasses  of  animals  than  furnished  in  the  Wolff-Lehmann  stand- 
ards, both  students  and  stockmen  should,  first  of  all,  familiarise  them- 
selves  with  the  Wolff  standards  on  aocount  of  their  historiesl  interest 
and  because  they  are  still  widely  and  helpfully  used  in  computing 
rations.  These  standards,  coupled  ynth  tables  of  the  digestible  nutrients 
in  feeding  stuffs,  such  as  Appendix  Table  III  of  this  work,  have  been 
profoundly  useful  in  advancing  the  great  art  of  feeding  farm  animals. 
Having  familiarized  himself  with  the  Wollf-Lehmann  standards,  one  is 
prepared  for  the  study  of  other  more  accurate  systems  and  standards 
now  in  the  prooess  of  formation. 

III.  CalcuLuVTIng  Rations  for  Farm  Animals 

158.  General  requirements  of  satisfactory  rations. — The  various  feeding 
standards  make  recommendations  only  in  regard  to  the  amounts  of  dry 
matter,  of  the  various  nutrients,  and,  in  the  ease  of  the  Kellner  and 
Armsby  standards,  of  the  net  energy  which  the  ration  should  supply. 
However,  the  f611owing  highly  important  f^ujtors  shonld  also  be  takoi 
into  aoeonnt  in  computing  rations  for  farm  animals. 

169.  Suitability  of  feeds. — The  feeds  selected  for  any  animal  should 
be  such  that  they  will  not  injure  its  health  or  the  quality  of  the  product 
yielded.  Feeds  which  are  suited  to  one  class  of  farm  animals  may  not 
be  adapted  to  others.  Again,  a  given  feed  may  give  satisfactor>'  results 
when  combined  with  certain  other  feeds,  yet  in  other  combinations  it 
may  prove  unsatisfactory.  A  few  examples  of  such  conditions  are  fur- 
nished in  the  following:  Cottonseed  meal  in  moderate  amount  is  an 
excellent  feed  for  cattle,  sheep,  end  horses,  yet  it  is  so  frequently 
poisonous  to  pigs  that  feeding  the  meal,  as  at  present  prepared,  to  these 
animals  cannot  be  advised.  (249)  While  there  is  always  danger  from 
using  feeds  damaged  by  mold,  such  material  may  often  be  eaten  with 

•Wis.  Rpt 
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impunity  by  catfle  whea  it  would  poison  hoiMB  or  iheep.  (397)  Tlni- 
othy  hajr,  whieh  ii  the  itandard  rongliagie  lor  tbe  horse,  is  nnsatisfBetoiy 
for  the  daily  cow,  and  may  cause  serious  trouble  with  sheep  on  aeeount 
of  its  coDstipsling  eiflfect.  (318) 

Feeding  cows  a  heavy  allowance  of  ground  soybeans  produces  unduly 
soft  butter,  while  an  excess  of  cocoanut  meal  makes  the  butter  too  hard. 
(256,  260)  Peanuts  and  soybeans  produce  soft  lard  when  forming  too 
large  a  part  of  the  ration  of  fattening  pigs.  (268) 

It  is  often  highly  beneieisl  to  add  iriieat  hran  or  llnsnecl  meal  to  the 
ration  on  account  of  their  slightly  lazatiye  dfoet  (818»  8M)  On  the 
other  hand,  when  animals  are  already  receiving  such  kaatiTe  feeds  aa 
dlage,  pasture  grass,  and  legume  hay,  the  use  of  bran  or  linsnrd  meal 
may  be  unwise. 

160.  Bulkiness  of  ration. — We  have  already  seen  that  at  least  with 
the  horse  and  with  young  ruminants  the  ration  must  contain  some  rough- 
age to  distend  the  digestive  tract  properly.  (106)  Furthermore, 
for  the  best  results  the  proportion  of  concentrates  and  roughages  in  the 
ration  should  be  regulated  according  to  tbe  kind  and  class  of  animal 
to  be  fed  and  the  results  sought.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  can  be 
wintered  satisfbetorily  on  roughages  alone,  if  of  suitable  quality.  (80, 81) 
Even  brood  sows  may  lie  maintained  chiefly  on  legume  hay,  when  not 
suckling  their  young.  In  the  rations  for  growing  and  fattening  animals 
and  those  at  work  or  in  milk,  a  considerable  part  of  the  ration  should 
consist  of  concentrates.  The  various  feeding  standards  recognize  these 
fsets  in  the  amount  of  diy  matter  which  they  prescribe  in  tbe  rations 
for  the  different  classes  of  animals.  Obviously,  when  the  requirement  of 
digestible  nutrients  or  of  net  energy  is  high  compared  with  the  total 
amount  of  dry  matter  advised,  the  proportion  of  eonoentrates  in  the 
ration  must  be  large.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the  mere  maintenance  of 
animals  the  standards  call  for  a  much  smaller  amount  of  digestible 
nutrients  or  of  net  energy  compared  with  the  amount  of  total  dry 
matter. 

161.  Mineral  matter* — ^In  the  various  feeding  standards  no  statement 
is  made  as  to  the  amount  or  kind  of  mineral  matter  required  by  the  differ- 
ent claaws  ot  animals,  the  supposition  being  that  a  ration  which  prorides 
tbe  propor  amount  of  protein  and  other  nutrients  will  also  furnish  an 
adequate  supply  of  mineral  matter.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  some 
cases,  especially  with  the  pig,  the  mineral  supply  may  be  deficient  in 
amount  or  unbalanced  in  character  in  rations  which  meet  the  ordinary 
standards.  (96-101,  119)  In  computing  rations  the  special  requirements 
of  the  various  classes  of  animals,  as  set  forth  in  the  preceding  chapters, 
dionld  therefore  be  kept  clearly  in  mind. 

168.  PalataUlitf^As  hss  already  been  pointed  out  (88),  the  palata- 
bility  of  the  ration  is  an  important  factor  in  stimulating  digestion  and  in 
inducing  the  animal  to  consume  heavy  rations.  The  wise  feeder  will  uti- 
hie  feeds  of  low  palatability  chiefly  for  such  animals  as  are  being  merely 
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mamtalned,  and  will  feed  growing  and  fottening  animalii,  mSkHk  eowa, 
and  hones  at  hard  work  rationa  made  np,  for  the  moat  part  at  least,  of 
well-liked  feeda.  Some  eonoentrates,  such  as  malt  sprouts  and  dried  dia< 

tillers'  grains,  which  may  not  be  relished  when  fed  alone,  are  entirely 
satisfactory  if  given  in  mixture  with  other  better-liked  feeds.  Similarly, 
such  roughages  as  straw  and  marsh  hay,  which  are  of  low  palatability, 
may  l)e  given  in  limited  amount  even  to  animals  fed  for  production,  a 
practice  widely  followed  by  Bnropean  farmers.  While  the  maximum 
gaina  may  be  made  on  rationa  eompoaed  entirely  of  ezoeedingly  palatable 
feeds,  it  should  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  chief  fnnctiona  of  our 
useful  domestic  animals  is  to  consume  and  convert  into  useful  prodocta 
materials  which  would  othenx-ise  be  wasted.  (2) 

168.  Variety  of  feeds. — Skilled  feeders  usually  maintain  that  a  ration 
composed  of  a  variety  of  feeds  will  give  better  results  than  when  a 
smaller  number  are  employed,  even  tho  the  latter  ration  supplies  the 
proper  amoont  of  protein,  earbohydratea,  and  fat  From  the  discussioiiB 
in  the  preceding  chapten»  in  which  it  haa  been  pointed  oat  that  the 
protein  fomiahed  by  certain  feeda  is  unbalanced  in  compoaition,  it  is 
evident  that  a  larger  variety  of  feeds  may,  by  the  law  of  chance,  furnish 
a  better  balanced  mixture  of  proteins  than  1  or  2  feeds  alone.  (94,  118) 
"With  these  facts  in  mind  it  would  seem  wise,  in  choosing  supplements 
for  a  ration  low  in  protein,  to  select  those  which  will  supply  protein 
from  different  sources.  For  example,  it  is  injudicious,  if  other  supple- 
mentB  are  eqoally  available,  to  nae  com  by-products,  such  as  corn  gluten 
feed  or  gluten  meal,  in  balancing  the  ration  of  piga  otherwiae  fed  com 
only.  With  dairy  cowa,  capeeially  in  the  caae  of  high-producing  ^tt*m«i« 
being  forced  on  official  test,  skilled  feeders  place  emphasis  on  having 
variety  in  the  ration,  tho  this  does  not  imply  changes  in  the  ration  from 
day  to  day.  Indeed,  sudden  changes  in  kinds  of  feed  are  to  be  avoided. 
At  least  with  horses  and  fattening  animals,  the  advantage  of  a  large 
variety  of  feeds  in  the  ration  does  not  seem  to  have  been  proven,  pro- 
vided the  simple  ration  fumishea  the  proper  amount  and  kind  of  nutri- 
enta.  For  example,  oate  and  timothy  hay  for  the  horse,  and  com  and 
akim  milk  for  the  fattening  pig,  furnish  rationa  which  can  aearcdy  be 
improved  from  tiie  atandpoint  of  production  and  health,  tho  otiicr  com- 
binations may  perhaps  be  cheaper. 

164.  Cost  of  the  ration. — The  most  important  factor  of  all,  for  the 
farmer  who  must  depend  on  the  profits  from  his  stock  for  his  income, 
is  the  cost  of  the  ration.  In  securing  a  ration  which  provides  the  nutri- 
ents called  for  by  the  standards  and  meeto  the  other  conditions  previously 
diaenaaed,  liea  a  great  opportunity  for  furerBiaing  foreaight  and  boaineaa 
judgment  on  every  farm  where  animala  are  fed.  The  wiae  farmer^ 
feeder  will  consider  the  nutrient  reqairements  of  hia  animals  in  planning 
his  crop  rotations.  Thru  the  use  of  grain  from  com  or  the  sorghuma, 
legume  hay,  and  such  cheap  succulence  as  silage  from  com  or  the, sor- 
ghums, it  is  possible  in  most  sections  of  the  country  to  go  far  toward 
solving  the  problem  of  providing  a  well-balanced,  economical  ration. 
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169.  IMlBff  itaiidiidi  only  appxoxiBAte  ^dMr— In  a  previoui  chip- 
ter  it  ]iM  been  ahown  thai  the  eompontion  of  a  given  feeding-stuff  is  not 
fixed,  bat  may  be  materially  inflnenced  by  such  factors  as  climate,  stage 
of  matority  when  harvested,  etc.  (81)  Individual  animals  also  differ 
from  one  another  in  their  ability  to  digest  and  utilize  their  feed.  (85-6) 
It  should,  therefore,  be  borne  in  mind  that  tables  of  digrestible  nutrients 
and  likewise  feeding  standards  are  but  averages  and  approximations — 
something  far  different  from  the  multiplication  table  or  a  table  of  loga- 
rithnia.  Tbay  ahonld  be  regarded  aa  leaaonable  approziniationa  to  great 
vital  faeti  and  prindpka  in  the  feeding  of  fann  animala 

The  allowaiuse  of  protein  set  forth  in  the  standards  ia  the  tnin^mnm 
amount  recommended  by  the  seientists  for  the  best  results.  Where  pro- 
tein-rich feeds  are  lower  in  price  than  those  carbonaceous  in  character,  as 
alfalfa  in  the  alfalfa  districts  of  the  West  and  cottonseed  meal  in  the 
cotton-belt,  it  is  often  economical  to  furnish  more  protein  than  is  called 
for  by  the  standards.  Except  in  the  case  of  very  young  animals,  it  is, 
however,  probably  not  advisable  to  feed  lationB  liaving  a  nutritive  ratio 
narrower  than  1:4  or  1:4.5.  Where  protein-rieh  feeda  are  high  in  priee 
it  may  be  economical  to  feed  a  wider  ration  than  adviaed  by  the  atand- 
ards,  tho  it  is  rarely  wise  to  depart  far  from  them. 

166.  Limitationi  of  balanced  rations. — That  other  factors  than  the  total 
amount  of  protein,  carbohydrates,  fat,  and  net  energy  are  of  importance 
in  determining  the  value  of  rations,  is  shown  in  a  striking  manner  by 
Hart,  McCollum,  Steenbock,  and  Humphrey^**  at  the  Wisconsin  Station 
In  dperiments  whJah  are  still  in  progress.  In  these  trials,  which  have 
80  far  covered  8  years,  heifers  were  fed  to  maturity  on  rations  from  a 
amgle  plant  source,  which  furnished  the  full  amount  of  nutrients  and 
of  net  energy  called  for  by  the  standards.  One  lot  waa  M  wholly  on 
products  from  the  com  plant  alone,  including  com  stover,  com  grain, 
and  gluten  feed ;  a  second,  a  ration  from  the  wheat  plant,  including 
wheat  straw,  wheat  grain,  and  wheat  gluten;  a  third,  a  similar  ration 
from  the  oat  plant ;  and  a  fourth,  a  combination  ration  from  all  3  plants. 
The  effects  of  these  restrieted  ratkma  were  not  especially  marired  until 
the  animals  underwent  the  strain  of  reproduction.  Then  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  wheat  ration  was  strikingly  deficient  in  some  hidden  way, 
the  cows  in  this  lot  invariably  bringing  forth  either  dead  or  weak,  under- 
sized offspring.  On  the  other  hand,  the  calves  from  the  corn -fed  mothers 
were  always  strong  and  healthy.  Contrary  to  what  many  practical 
feeders  would  expect,  the  ration  from  the  corn,  wheat,  and  oat  plants 
combined,  altho  supplying  a  much  greater  variety,  proved  inferior  to 
the  ration  from  the  com  plant  akne.  Apparently  the  bad  results  fxem 
the  wheat  ratkm  are  due  to  an  unbalanced  protein  supply  (M4»  118» 
ISO),  to  a  deficienay  of  mineral  matter  (96-100,  119),  and  perhaps  to 
other  causes  not  yet  ascertained.  (104)  It  was  found  that  when  alfalfa 
hay  replaced  part  of  the  wheat  straw  in  the  wheat  ration  normal  calves 
were  produced. 

"Wis.  BMk  BaL  17;  RptSn  UU.  1914. 
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It  should  not  be  oonolnded  from  these  trials  thmt  feeding  stniEi  from 

the  wheat  plant  are  dangerous  feeds  or  that  feeding  standards  are  of 
little  value.  They  merely  emphasize  the  fact  that,  in  forming  rations, 
we  must  consider  not  only  the  physiological  action  of  the  individual 
feeds,  but  also  the  effect  of  the  combination  as  it  is  found  in  the  ration. 
With  this  in  view  the  practical  feeder  and  the  student  alike  will  attach 
especial  importance  to  the  summaries  presented  in  Part  III  of  the  re- 
BultB  aetnally  aeeored  with  all  claaKS  of  animals  when  fed  many  different 
rations. 

167.  Hints  on  fonanlating  ratiOBS. — In  oompnting  rations  one  shoold 
have  in  mind  the  approximate  amount  of  roughage  and  concentrates  re- 

<iuired  per  1000  lbs.  live  weight  by  the  various  classes  of  animals.  As 
will  be  shown  in  the  experiments  reviewed  in  Part  III,  the  proportion 
of  concentrates  and  roughages  depends  first  of  all  on  how  much  it  is 
desired  to  force  the  animal;  for  example,  when  it  is  desired  to  fatten 
animals  rapidly  the  allowanee  of  coneentratea  must  be  oonaideraUy 
larger  than  when  they  are  fattened  more  slowly  and  thro  a  longer 
period.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  horse  at  hard  work  shoold  be  given 
more  grain  and  less  roughage  than  the  horse  wortang  but  little.  In 
general,  the  following  summary  will  be  helpful  aa  a  guide  in  eomputiiig 
rationss 

JtfofHre  idk  harm  and  mahmt  aUU§  and  dutp  heinq  maintained  at  constant  wagM 
may  be  fed  chie^flrentiid(y  onwwiMgSj  iwilw  it  is  off  poor  qualily,wfa«  some  gain 
must  be  used. 

Bonn  at  woHk  should  be  giveD  2  to  3  lbs.  of  feed  (nmtfisges  and  oonosnlraies  eon^ 

bined)  daily  per  100  lbs.  live  weight,  the  allowanee  of  caoambntm  ISOgng  from  10  to 
18  lbs.,  depending  on  the  eeverity  of  the  work. 

Dairy  cows  in  milk  should  be  fed  about  2  lbs.  of  dry  roughage  lib.  of  diy  rougluuse 
and  3  lbs.  of  silage  daily  per  100  lbs.  live  weight,  With  wiflieiWit  ooncentiatos  in  sdm- 
tion  to  bring  the  nutrients  up  to  the  standard. 

FaUeninf  «(eer«  should  receive  2.1  lbs  or  more  of  concentrates  and  dry  MNi^bage 
(or  the  equivalent  in  silage)  daily  per  lOO  lbs.  live  weight,  the  allowance  of  concentrates 
ranging  from  less  than  1  lb.  to  1 .7  lbs.  or  more,  depending  on  the  rate  of  gain  desired 
and  the  rhararter  of  the  roughape. 

FaUening  lambs  will  consume  about  1 .4  lbs.  of  dry  roughage  daily  when  fed  ail  the 
min  they  will  eat,  sad  up  to  2.8  lbs.  or  oiver  when  the  i^rain  aUowanoe  is  reatrielfxl. 
wage  may  replace  a  corresponding  amount  of  dry  matter  m  dry  roughage. 

Puis  can  make  but  liaxited  use  of  dry  roughage,  except  in  the  case  of  brood  sows  not 
enckfing  yoong. 

168.  Maintenance  ration  for  steers. — Having  discussed  the  general 
factors  which  should  be  considered  in  computing  rations  for  farm  ani- 
mals, lot  lis  now  calculate  the  feed  required,  according  to  the  "Wolff- 
Lehmaun  standard,  to  maintain  a  1000-lb.  ox  at  rest  in  his  stall  when 
neither  gaining  nor  losing  in  weight.  Since  it  has  been  shown  that 
mature  aaimala  ean  be  maintained  largely  on  roughages  (91),  let  ua  see 
how  nearly  fleld-enred  eorn  itover  and  oat  straw  will  meet  the  require- 
ments. Since  the  standard  calls  for  18  lbs.  of  dry  matter  we  will  fint 
try  quantities  of  these  feeds  which  supply  slightly  less  than  this  amount. 

If  for  the  trial  ration  it  ia  decided  to  feed  10  Iba.  of  com  atover  and  10 
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lbs.  of  oat  straw  for  roughage,  then,  using  the  values  for  digestible  nu- 
trients given  in  Appendix  Table  III,  the  calculations  for  dry  matter  and 
digestible  nutrients  would  be  as  given  below: 


Oon  fltofW)  fiBlil*cufBd 


Dry  matter ... 
Crude  protein. 
Carbolwdntss. 
Fat  


Oalstnw 


Dy  matter. . . . 
Crude  protein. 
Gsifaolqrdntw. 
Fat  


In  100  la  10 

pottBdi  pouaai 

69.0  +  100X10==5.90 
1.4^100X10=0.14 

31.1-5-100X10=3  11 
0.6-1- 100X10»<0.06 


88  100X10=8 .85 
1  Oh- 1 00X10=0.10 

42.6^100X10=4.26 
0.9-i-100X10«4>.00 


Amnguig  these  results  in  tabular  form,  we  have: 

Fit9t  iritA  roHon  for  maMMmng  lOOO^h,  ox  roti 


Dry 
mMt«r 

OigoMibte  nutriesM 

Cmd* 
pn>t«ia 

Fat 

Lba. 

5.90 

8.85 

Lb*. 

0.14 
0.10 

Um. 
3.11 
4.28 

Lbs. 

0.06 
0.09 

14.76 
18.00 

0.24 
0.70 

7.37 
8.00 

0.16 
0.10 

-3.25 

-0.46 

-0.63 

+0.05 

NutritiT« 
ratio 


1  :32.2 
1:11.8 


This  trial  ration  contains  only  about  one-third  the  digestible  erode 

protein  called  for  and  also  falls  below  the  standard  in  dry  matter  and 

carbohydrates.  To  improve  it  let  us  substitute  5  lbs.  of  clover  hay, 
which  is  high  in  protein,  for  the  same  weight  of  com  stover,  and  add  0.5 
lb.  of  protein-rich  linseed  meal   We  then  have: 


Second  trial  ration  for  maintaining  1000-lh.  oz  at  rest 


T>r, 
matter 

Digestible  nutrient* 

ratio 

Crude 
prataia 

CKbo- 
bgrdfalM 

Um. 
4  36 
2.95 
8.85 
0.46 

Lba. 

0  38 
0  07 
0.10 
0.16 

1.96 
1.56 
4.26 
0.16 

Lba. 

0  09 
0  03 
0.09 
0.03 

WoMr-Lehmann  ittandaid  

16.61 

18.00 

0.70 

0  70 

7.94 

8  00 

0.24 
0.10 

1  : 12.1 
1  : 11.8 

-1.89 

0.0 

-0.06 

+0.14 
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This  ration  closely  approaches  the  standard.  It  falls  below  by  more 
than  1  lb.  of  dry  matter,  but  this  deficiency  is  unimportant.  Dry  matter 
is  only  an  indication  of  the  bulk  or  volume  of  the  ration,  and  may  vary 
greatly  with  different  feeds  and  without  affeeting  nsnlta.  The 

exoeiB  of  fot  will  more  than  make  up  the  trifling  deficit  of  carbohy- 
drates, for  fat  has  2.25  times  the  heat  value  of  carbohydratw.  The 
nutritive  ratio  of  this  ration  is  1:12.1,  which  is  very  close  to  that 
called  for  by  the  standard.  From  this  we  learn  that  5  lbs.  of  clover  hay, 
5  11)6.  of  field-cured  corn  stover,  10  lbs.  of  oat  straw,  and  0.5  lb.  of  lin- 
seed meal  should  furnish  sufficient  nutrients  to  maintain  a  1000-lb.  ox  for 
24  hours  at  rest  when  neither  gaining  nor  losing  in  weight. 

It  is  practically  imponhle,  as  wdi  as  useless,  to  attempt  to  fonniilate 
rations  that  will  exactly  agree  with  the  standard  in  all  natrients.  The 
WoIff'Lehmann  standards  were  devised  to  cover  the  common  qnitems  of 
feeding  in  Europe,  where  some  straw  or  other  low  grade  roughage  is 
commonly  included  in  rations  for  horses  and  ruminants.  "When  only 
such  high  grade  roughages  as  silage  and  legume  hay  are  used,  rations 
which  supply  enough  digestible  nutrients  will  fall  below  the  standard 
requirement  in  dry  matter.  Provided  the  ration  furnishes  bulk  suffi- 
cient to  dirtend  the  digestive  tract  properly,  no  farther  attention  need 
he  paid  to  sach  a  deficit  of  dry  matter.  American  rations  will  nsoally 
fnniish  an  excess  of  fat  over  the  standard,  in  which  case  the  carbohy- 
drates may  fall  somewhat  below  the  standard  as  an  offset,  it  being  home 
in  mind  that  1  lb.  of  fat  will  replace  2.25  lbs.  of  carbohydrates.  (70) 

Several  devices  and  expedients  have  been  offered  to  shorten  the  work 
of  calculating  rations.  Willard  of  the  Kansas  Station"  presents  a  sys- 
tem based  on  alligation,  while  Spillman  of  the  Washington  Station^  ^  and 
Jeffers^*  have  invented  ingenious  mechsnieal  eompnters.  It  seems  best 
in  this  work  to  show  how  to  perform  the  caknlations  in  the  simplest  and 
most  direct  manner.  Thm  such  drill  the  student  will  become  fkmiliar 
with  the  quantity  and  proportion  of  the  several  nutrients  in  common 
feeding-stuffs  and  the  amount  of  these  required  by  farm  animals  ac- 
cording to  the  standards.  The  whole  matter  is  less  difficult  and  no  more 
fatiguing  than  the  simpler  arithmetical  operations  of  the  secondary 
schools,  while  the  benefits  should  richly  compensate  the  agricultural 
student  for  the  time  and  effort. 

IV.  Kellneb's  Stabch  Values  and  Feeding  Standards 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  careful  and  laborious  investi- 
gations conducted  by  Kellner  and  Zuntz  by  means  of  a  modem  respira- 
tion apparatus  and  by  Armsby  by  means  of  a  respiration  calorimeter 
show  that  the  total  quantity  of  digestible  nutrients  in  a  feeding-stuff 
is  not  necessarily  the  true  measure  of  its  feeding  value,  as  is  assumed  in 

"Kan.  Bui.  115;  Cyclopedia  of  Am.  Agr.,  Bailey.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  103. 
"Wash.  Bui.  48.  **IL  W.  Jeflers*  Flahisboio,  N.  J. 
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the  Wolff-Lehmann  feeding  standards.  These  investigators  have  found 
that,  to  determine  the  true  net  value  of  any  given  feeding-stuff  to  the 
animal,  it  is  neoesBaiy  to  dednet  the  energy  expended  in  the  work  of 
mastication,  digestion,  and  assimilation  from  the  total  available  energy 
furnished  by  the  digestible  nutrients  in  the  feeding-stoil.  (78^) 

169.  Kellner's  itaroh  values. — As  a  result  of  his  investigations  Kellner 
formulated  feeding  standards  based  on  what  he  called  "starch  values."" 
He  found  that  on  the  average  1  lb.  of  digestible  starch  fed  to  the  ox  in 
excess  of  maintenance  requirements  produced  0.248  lb.  of  body  fat. 
(129)  Taking  1  lb.  of  digestible  starch  as  his  unit,  he  gives  the  follow- 
ing stareh  values  for  the  digestible  nutrients  in  feeding4tn£b,  based  on 
the  amount  of  body  fkt  these  several  pure  nutrients  will  form  if  fed  to 
the  oz: 

Stanh  Vahw 

lBllb.or4fltMlibl»  Um. 

Protein   0  01 

Nitrogen-freo  extract  and  fiber   1 .00 

P^at  in  roughage,  chaB,  roots,  etc   1 .61 

Fat  in  rercals,  f acton'  and  mill  by-prodlielt.   2  12 

Fat  ia  oil-bearing  aeeds  and  oil  meal   2.41 

TTolln^ii  further  found  that  the  net  nutritive  value  of  certain  concen- 
trates, such  as  grains  and  seeds,  oil  cake,  roots,  and  slaughter-house  by- 
products was  about  the  same  as  that  obtained  when  the  several  pure 
nutrients  in  them  were  fed  separately.  Tho  the  exact  starch  value  of 
each  such  feed  can  be  determined  only  by  careful  experimentation,  the 
approximate  value  may  be  computed  from  amounts  of  each  ^class  of 
digestible  nutrients  the  feed  furnishes.  For  example,  the  approadmate 
stweh  value  of  dent  eom  can  be  found  as  follows,  using  the  content  of 
digestible  nutrients  as  given  in  Appendix  Table  III. 

CalctUation  of  approximate  starch  value  of  dent  corn 

Dij(c8tible 

nutrients  FmIot 
in  100  lbs. 


Digeetible  protein   7  5    X    0  94    =     7  .05 

Nitrogen-free  extract  and  fiber   67.8   X   1.00   =  67.80 

Fat.TT:   4.6   X  2.12  —  9.75 

Total   79.9  84.60 

The  approximate  starch  value  of  dent  com  is  thus  about  84.6  lbs.  It 
is  not  possible  to  compute  the  starch  values  of  feeds  high  in  fiber  with 
any  deg^ree  of  exactness.  From  the  few  typical  feeds  which  he  actually 
studied  in  respiration  experiments,  Kellner  found  that  with  such  feeds 
it  was  necessary  to  make  deductions  from  the  starch  values  computed 
as  before,  ranging  all  the  way  from  5  to  30  per  ct.  with  mill  and  factory 
by-products,  and  from  50  to  70  per  et.  with  straw,  to  get  their  true 
stareb  values.  By  making  arbitrary  deductions  in  this  manner  he  eom- 

>*LBiidw.  KaL,  1909, 1,  pp.  lOS-119;  BriiUir.  Lsadw.  Nntsttore^  1907. 
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puted  the  starch  values  for  a  long  list  of  feeding-atuffs.  Owing  to  the 
great  amount  of  labor  involved,  he  determined  the  starch  values  hy 
actual  experiment  for  only  about  a  dozen  feeds.  The  others  must, 
fhmfore,  be  xegaided  as  approximations,  which  are  helpful  until  the 
true  net  Talnea  of  lueh  f eede  have  been  found.  Moreover,  he  aaoer- 
talned  the  stareh  valnee  of  these  feeds  only  when  they  were  fed  in  a 
moderate  ration  to  the  mature  ox  during  the  first  stages  of  fattening. 
Eckles  of  the  Missouri  Station"  has  found  these  values  too  low  when 
applied  to  the  dairy  cow,  and  Woods"  of  Cambridge  University,  Eng- 
land, has  shown  that  they  are  too  high  for  the  ox  toward  the  end  of  fat- 
tening. Concerning  the  starch  values  for  other  classes  of  animals  we 
know  little  or  nothing.  With  Kellner  we  must  therefore  conclude  that, 
despite  the  vest  amount  of  study  given  to  the  subject,  there  are  still 
many  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  the  actnal  net  value  of  the  different 
feeding  stuffs. 

170.  Kellner's  feeding  itandards. — Kellner  has  formulated  feeding 
standards  for  the  various  classes  of  animals  in  which  the  requirementa 
are  expressed  in  dry  matter,  digestible  protein,  and  starch  values.  For 
example,  his  standard  for  the  maintenance  of  the  mature  steer  per 
1000  lbs.  live  weight  calls  for  15  to  21  lbs.  dry  matter,  0.6  to  0.8  lb. 
digestible  protein,  and  6.0  lbs.  starch  values. 

The  EeUner  tables  of  stareh  values  and  his  feeding  standards  are  not 
here  given  in  detail,  but  instead  Armsby's  tables  of  net  energy  values 
and  of  feeding  standards,  which  are  similar  and  which  are  chiefly  used 
in  this  country  by  those  desiring  to  compute  rations  aeoording  to  the  net 
energy  system. 

V.  The  Abmbbt  Feeding  Standabds 

171.  The  Anniby  eneify  values.— Armi^y*^  of  the  Pennqrlvania  Sta* 
tion  is  studjring  the  nutrient  requirements  of  the  ox  with  the  fint  and 
only  respiration  calorimeter  used  in  the  study  of  farm  animals  in 
America.  From  his  own  work  and  that  of  Kellner  he  has  constructed 
the  following  table,  which  shows  the  net  energy  of  feeding  stuffs  ex- 
pressed in  therms  (75)  in  place  of  Kellner 's  starch  values,  and  has  also 
formulated  feeding  standards  based  thereon. 

The  last  column  of  the  table  does  not  show  the  total  energy  in  the 
digestible  portion  of  100  lbs.  of  the  various  feeding  stufls,  but  only  the 
net  energy,  i.e.,  that  portion  whieh  is  finally  available  to  the  animal  after 
deducting  the  losses  ooeurring  thru  mastieation,  digestion,  and  sssimila^ 
tion. 

»Mo.  Res.  Bui.  7. 

"Jour.  Agr.  Sci..  6,  1914,  p.  248. 

"U.  8.  Dept  Agr.,  Bur.  Anlm.  Indus.,  Bnla*  SiU  74, 101;  Steinei^  BuL  846. 
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Tk0  Amuby  table  of  dry  matter,  digeetible  protam,  and  net  energy 
values  in  100  fbe,  of  vofioue  feeding  etuffe 


Green  foddv  amd  tOagK 

Alfalfa  

Clover,  orimsoD,  .... 

Clover,  red  

Com  fodder. 
Com  ailace. 
nunicarian 

Rape  

Rye  fodder  

Timothy  

Bv  sod  dfjr  ooMM  fodder; 

AUatfaluqr  

gmwha^j^nd  

Qam^mhMy 

Com  atow. .  . 

HuDfaiiMi  hair. 

Oat  hajr  

Timotlqr  htjr, . 
Straws: 

Oat  straw  

Rve  Btraw  

Wheat  straw. . . 
Boots  and  tuban: 

CarroU  

Mangels  

Potatoes  , 

Rutabagas  

Turnips  , 

Grains: 

Barley  

Com 

Com 

OaU 

Pea 

Rye.. 

iota 

grain* — dried 

  grains — wat .... 

Bodicwbeat  middlings .... 

Ootloaaeed  meal  

JMatilleve'  grains — dried — 
PiineipaUy  corn. ..... 

Principally  rye  

Gluten  feed  

Gluten  meal — Buffalo.  .  . . 
Gluten  meal — ChicaKo 
Linseed  meal,  old  process. 
Linseed  meal,  new  process 

Malt  sprouts  

Rye  bran  

Sugar-beet  pulp,  fresh. . . . 

\pulp.  dried. . . 


Total  dry 
mttar 

DiceetUjl* 
prolwiB 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Therms 

28  2 

2  50 

12.45 

19.1 

2.19 

11.30 

29  2 

2  21 

16  17 

20  7 

.41 

12  44 

or  u 

1     0 1 

1.^1 

1(3 . 

28  9 

1.33 

14  76 

14  3 

2.10 

11.43 

23.4 

1.44 

11.63 

38  A 

1 .04 

19.08 

•1.6 

0.08 

34.41 

M.7 

5.41 

34.74 

88.7 

7.68 

38.66 

89  3 

8  57 

42.76 

07.8 

2. 13 

30.53 

5n  5 

1  80 

26  53 

92  3 

3  00 

44.03 

84.0 

2.59 

30.07 

M.8 

8.06 

88.66 

90.8 

1.09 

21.21 

»2.0 

.63 

20.87 

90.4 

mm 
,91 

16.60 

114 

.37 

7.88 

9.1 

.14 

4.62 

21  1 

45 

18  06 

11.4 

.88 

8.00 

0.4 

.88 

6.74 

80.1 

8.37 

80.76 

80.1 

0.79 

88.84 

84.0 

4.63 

78.86 

80.O 

8.36 

66.87 

80.5 

16.77 

71.76 

88.4 

8.12 

81.78 

89  5 

8  90 

82  63 

02.0 

19.04 

60.01 

24.3 

3.81 

14.82 

88.2 

22.34 

75.82 

01.8 

86.16 

84.80 

93.0 

21  93 

71)  23 

93  2 

10  38 

CO  93 

91  9 

19.95 

70  .12 

91  8 

21.56 

88  80 

90  5 

33  09 

78.49 

90  8 

27  54 

78.92 

90  1 

29  28 

74.67 

89.8 

12.36 

46.33 

88.2 

11.35 

66.66 

10.1 

.63 

7.7T 

os.o 

6.80 

60.10 

88.1 

10.81 

48.88 

84.0 

tS.70 

77.66 

Of  all  the  feeds  Ueted,  eoni  luui  the  highest  net  energy  value,  88.84 
thonns  per  100  Ihs.  Due  to  the  large  amount  of  fiber  eontained  in  the 
hulls,  the  net  energy  value  of  oats  la  only  66.27  therma  per  100  lbs.  The 
dry  roughages  furnish  much  less  net  energy  than  the  coneentnites^  wheat 
straw  having  a  value  of  only  16.56  therms  per  100  lbs. 

172.  The  Armsby  standards  for  maintenance. — The  following  tal)le  by 
Armsby  sets  forth  the  maintenance  requirements  of  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep,  no  table  having  yet  been  formulated  for  swine : 
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Arrmhy's  mmntenance  itondardi  far  honet,  eaiile,  and  ihsep 


Live 

Cattle 



DIlOOp 

might 

vain* 

rriiw<ibu 

liv* 

« -« ■> 

DiflMtibU 

Enargr 

Lbik 

Uml 

ThMm 

Um. 

LlM. 

150 

0.30 

2  00 

0.15 

1  70 

20 

0  023 

'o^ 

260 

0.40 

2.80 

0.20 

2.40 

40 

0.05 

0.64 

fiOO 

0.60 

4.40 

0.30 

3.80 

60 

0.07 

0.71 

750 

0.80 

5.80 

0.40 

4  95 

80 

0.09 

0  87 

1000 

1  00 

7.00 

0  JiO 

6.00 

100 

0.10 

1.00 

1250 

1 .20 

8.15 

0  60 

7  00 

120 

0.11 

1.13 

IfiOO 

1.30 

9.20 

0.65 

7.90 

140 

0.13 

1.26 

The  ta])le  shows  that  a  young  horse  weighing  500  lbs.,  if  neitlier 
gaining  nor  Icsing  in  weight,  would  recjuire  for  its  daily  support  0.60 
lb.  of  digestible  protein  and  4.40  therms  of  net  digestible  matter,  the 
latter  including  the  0.60  lb.  of  digestible  protein.  When  this  growing 
hone  readifii  1000  lbs.,  there  is  required  Cor  iti  maintenance  1  lb.  of 
digestible  protein  and  7  therms  of  net  digestible  matter.  Tlio  it  has 
doubled  In  weight,  the  food  requirement  has  not  likewise  doubled.  When 
the  horse  reaches  the  weight  of  1500  lbs.,  there  is  required  a  further  in- 
crease of  only  0.3  lb.  of  protein  and  2.20  therms  of  not  energy.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact,  already  pointed  out  (91),  that  the  maintenance  require- 
ment depends  not  on  body  weight  but  upon  body  surftice.  In  recog- 
nizing this  fact,  Armsby  has  made  an  important  advance  over  the  WoLff- 
Lehmann  standards. 

178.  Standards  for  growing  animals^In  the  table  which  foUows, 
Armsby  sets  forth  the  digestible  protein  and  net  energy  requirements  of 
growing  cattle  and  sheep,  no  data  as  yet  having  been  given  for  horses  and 
swine.  The  figures  include  the  maintenance  requirements. 


The  Armaby  standards  for  growing  cattle  and  sheep 


Aft 

^Live^ 

DicMtible 

Net  energy 

Live 

DililttlB 

wiigbt 

piDlciB 

rtim 

Months 

Lbfl. 

Therms 

Lba. 

Lba. 

ThafBW 

3 

275 

1.10 

5.0 

6 

425 

1.90 

6.0 

'70 

6 'so 

1.30 

9 

90 

0.25 

]  .40 

12 

'650 

i.65 

7.6 

110 

0.23 

1.40 

16 

130 

0  23 

1.50 

18 

850 

i.io 

7.6 

145 

0.22 

1.60 

34 

1000 

1.76 

8.0 

•  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1100 

1.66 

8.0 

•  •  *  • 

•  •  •  • 

The  table  shows  that  a  3-month8-old  calf,  weighing  275  lbs.,  requires 
1.10  lbs.  of  digestible  protein  and  5  therms  of  net  energj'  value,  the  latter 
including  the  1.10  lbs.  protein.   When  the  calf  has  grown  to  1100  lbs., 
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or  qoadnipled  in  weight,  it  veqnixea  but  0.55  lb.  more  protein  and  3 

more  therms  than  before.  Thie  relative  lessening  in  feed  requirement  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  larger  animal  requires  relatively  less  for  main- 
tenance, as  explained  elsewhere.  (91)  For  the  1000-lb.  steer  Armsby  al- 
lows 1.75  lbs,  of  digestible  protein,  and  but  1.65  lbs.,  or  0.10  lb.  less,  for 
the  same  animal  when  weighing  1,100  lbs.  This  is  because  at  the  higher 
weight  the  steer  has  practically  ceased  muscular  growth  and  therefore 
needs  Um  protein  than  earlier  in  life.  A  oompariion  of  the  maintenance 
and  growth  reqniiementB  of  animalB,  at  here  aet  forth,  reveals  tiie  fset 
tiiat  a  large  portion  of  all  the  feed  the  animal  consumes  is  used  for  tiie 
support  of  the  body,  and  that  the  additional  requirements  for  growth  are 
not  relatively  large. 

174.  Milch  cows,  fattening  steers,  and  other  animals. — Armsby  supple- 
ments the  foregoing  partial  standards  with  the  following:: 

1.  For  milk  production,  add  to  the  mainteuauce  standard  0.05  lb.  of 
digestible  protein  and  0.3  therm  for  each  pound  of  4  per  ct.  milk  to  be 
produced. 

2.  For  2-  to  3-year-old  fattening  cattle,  add  3.5  therms  to  the  standard 
for  growth  for  eaeh  pound  of  gain  to  be  made. 

For  the  milch  cow  Armsby  provides  additional  food,  both  protein  and 
therms,  as  noted  in  the  foregoing,  because  milk  is  rich  in  complex  pro- 
tein compounds,  and  also  contains  carbohydrates  and  fat.  Furthermore, 
the  cow  is  usually  growing  a  calf.  Armsby  holds  that,  after  providing 
the  protein  set  forth  in  the  ration  for  growth,  the  steer  will  fatten  sat- 
iibetorily  without  any  additional  protein,  provided  there  are  supplied 
snflteient  carbohydrates  and  fat  to  meet  the  standard.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  to  prevent  a  depnasbn  of  the  digestibility  of  the  ration  on 
account  of  too  large  a  proportion  of  carbohydrates,  at  least  1  lb.  of 
digestible  protein  should  be  supplied  in  the  ration  for  each  8  to  10  lbs. 
of  carbohydrates  and  fat.  (84)  As  a  rough  guide  to  the  amount  of  dry 
matter  to  be  fed,  Armsby  recommends  that: 

1.  A  1000-lb.  ruminant  should  receive  20  to  30  lbs.,  or  an  average  of 
25  lbs.,  dry  matter  per  day. 

2.  The  horse  should  receive  somewhat  less  dry  matter  than  ruminants. 
For  work  horses  he  recommends  Kellner^s  standard  which  is  based 

upon  the  extensive  work  of  Zuntz.  This  standard,  converted  from  stareh 
values  to  therms,  is  given  in  a  later  chapter.  (456)  Armsby  has  formu- 
lated no  standards  for  fattening  sheep  or  lambs,  for  growing  horses,  or 
for  pigs. 

175.  Fattening  lambs. — Bull  and  Emmett  of  the  Illinois  Station^  ^  have 
made  a  critical  and  comprehensive  study  of  the  American  investigations 
in  fattening  lambs,  covering  trials  in  which  265  lots  of  lambs,  aggregat- 
ing 5,127  animals,  were  fed.  From  the  fesults  secured  in  these  trials, 
they  give  the  following  as  the  approximate  minimum  requirements  of 
digiBstible  crude  protein  and  net  energy  per  1000  lbs.  live  weight 
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BvU'Emmett  Mtandardi  for  fattening  lamb$ 


PirlOOOlbibKvafNight 

Lbik 

3.1-  3.3 
2.6-2.8 

2.2- 2.4 
1.4-1.9 

Therms 

17-19 
l»-20 

17-20 
16-19 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  requirements  for  protein  are  expressed  in  terms 

of  crude  protein  instead  of  true  protein,  as  in  the  Armsby  standards. 

Bull  and  Emmett  state  that  the  figures  for  lambs  weighing  110  to  150  lbs. 
are  only  approximations,  owing  to  the  small  amount  of  data  available  for 
animals  of  these  weights.  It  will  be  noted  that  as  the  lambs  become  more 
mature  the  amount  of  protein  required  per  1000  lba.  live  weight  grows 
less. 

176.  Xation  for  mafntsiiiing  tlie  stser^To  illnstrate  the  method  of 
Dsing  the  Armsby  standards  and  table  of  net  energy  ydnes,  let  ns  eom- 
pnte  a  ration  for  maintaining  a  mature  steer  weighing  1000  lbs.,  when 
neither  gaining  nor  losing  weight,  assuming  that  there  are  available  com 

stover,  oat  straw,  dent  corn,  and  cottonseed  meal.  According  to  the 
standard,  an  animal  of  this  weight  requires  0.5  lb.  digestible  protein  and 
6.0  therms  of  net  energj'.  As  corn  stover  and  oat  straw  are  much  cheaper 
than  the  concentrates,  let  us  first  see  how  nearly  a  ration  of  these  rough- 
ages alone  will  meet  the  requirements.  Suppose  that  we  seleet  for  a  trial 
ration  10  lbs.  of  oat  straw  and  15  lbs.  of  eom  stover,  The  ealenlationB 
will  then  be  as  follows: 

CcUcvlations  for  tried  ration  for  nutintaining  1000-lb.  steer 

Corn  St  o  VP  r  Oftt  straw 

InlOOlbB.         In  15  lba.  la  100  lba.      In  10  lba. 

DrymattPr  69.5  -4- 100x15=5.92      Dry  matter  90  8  -5-100x10=9.08 

Dig.  protein   1.80+100x15=0.27      Dig.  protein   1 .09-*- 100x10=0.11 

Netenei«y  26.68-1-100x16^.98     Netenaigy  21 .21  •••100x10-2. 12 


First  trial  ration  for  maintaining  10004b.  steer 


Faadiagftoffa 

ToUl 
dry  matter 

Digestible 
protein 

Net  enony 
value 

Oat  straw,  10  lbs  

Lba. 

8.02 

0.08 

Lba. 

0.27 

0  11 

Therma 

8.98 

2  12 

Standard  requhement — 

18.00 

0.38 
0.60 

6.10 
6.00 

--•0.12 

+0.10 

This  ration  furnishes  enough  net  energy  but  is  deficient  in  digestible 
protein.  Com,  which  is  high  in  net  energy  but  low  in  protein,  will  not 
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impiOTe  the  ration,  while  cottonseed  meal,  which  is  rich  in  protein,  will 
supply  the  deficiency  of  this  nutrient.  Let  us  therefore  substitute  one- 
half  pound  of  cottonaecd  meal  for  1  lb.  of  com  atover.  We  then  have : 


Second  trial  ration  for  maintaining  1000-lb.  steer 


PiiMlibh 

Um. 

LlM. 

Thenns 

8.33 

0.25 

3.71 

Oat  straw,  10  lbs  

9.08 

0.11 

2.12 

Cottonseed  meal,  0 .5  lb . . 

0.46 

0.18 

0.42 

17.87 

0.54 

6.25 

StaBdeid  feQuinaieiit*  •  • . 

O.SO 

6.00 

+0.04 

+0.26 

This  ration  agrees  elosely  with  the  standard  in  digestible  protein  and 
net  energy  ▼aloe.  Thns,  aoeording  to  the  Armsby  standard,  a  satiafbetory 
ration  for  maintaining  a  1000-lb.  steer  may  be  composed  of  14  lbs.  com 

stover,  10  lbs.  oat  straw,  and  0.5  lb.  cottonseed  meal. 

177.  Discussion  of  the  net  energy  systems. — The  determination  of  the  net 
energy  values  of  feeding-stuffs  is  an  important  advancement  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  values  of  different  feeds  for  productive  purposes.  Owing  to 
the  immense  amount  of  labor  involved  in  each  such  determination,  data  of 
this  kind  ean  be  seenred  but  slowly.  In  14  years  Armsl^  haa  been  able  to 
stady  only  10  feeds,  several  determinationB  of  eovixse  having  been  made 
upon  each.  The  actual  net  energy  valve  of  only  22  feeding-stufla  has 
thus  been  determined  by  both  Kellner  and  AmuAy.  While  these  values 
are  helpful  in  estimating  the  probable  net  energy  values  of  other  feeds 
not  yet  tested,  such  computed  results  are  but  approximations.  For  ex- 
ample, in  his  table  of  energy  values,  Armsby  gives  a  net  energy  value  of 
33.56  therms  for  timothy  hay  containing  86.8  per  ct.  dry  matter.  This 
valne  was  computed  from  Eellner's  data.  After  conducting  several  res- 
pinttion  experiments  in  whieh  the  aetoal  net  value  was  deteimined, 
Annsby  has  now  found  that  timothy  hay  containing  the  same  amount  of 
dry  matter  has  a  net  energy  value  of  42.20  therms,  or  25.7  per  ct.  more 
than  his  former  figure.  Even  for  the  feeds  on  which  experiments  have 
been  conducted,  the  values  are  far  from  exact.  Not  only  do  different 
samples  of  a  given  feeding-stuff  vary  in  composition  (81),  but  the  trials 
show  that  the  ability  to  utilize  feed,  even  by  animals  of  the  same  kind, 
age,  and  condition,  may  vary  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Moreover,  both 
KeUner  and  Armsl^  have  praetieaUy  woiked  only  with  the  steer,  and 
the  extent  to  whieh  the  values  thus  seenred  apply  to  other  elasMS  of  ani- 
mals is  still  a  question.  (169)  Zuntz,^'  who  has  conducted  extensive 
Btndks  on  the  utilization  of  different  feeding-stuffs,  states  that  with  the 
horse  and  pig  only  a  small  portion  of  the  starch  in  feeds  ferments  in  the 

•later.  Inst  Agr.,  MonUily  Bui.,  6,  1914,  No.  4»  pp.  485,  446. 
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digestive  tract.  On  the  other  hand,  in  cattle  upwarcb  of  10  per  et.  of  tbe 
heat  value  of  the  digested  food  is  lost  in  methane  gas  and  about  7  per  ct. 
is  wasted,  so  far  as  productive  purposes  are  concerned,  in  the  heat  pro- 
duced in  the  fermentations.  (79-80)  Accordingly,  with  horses  and  pigs 
starch  will  have  a  higher  value  compared  with  fat  than  in  the  case  of 
ruminants.  Zuntz  concludes :  "  If  we  apply  to  pigs  or  horses  the  same 
stareh  Tali26B  for  a  fat  food,  iiieh  as  an  seed,  as  was  determined  by 
Kdlner,  we  oommit  a  notable  error.  .  .  .  We  mimt  no  longer  attrilmte  to 
a  oertain  food  the  same  nutritiYe  valiie  nnder  all  elremnstaneee,  as  has 
hitherto  been  done.  We  must  rather  find  out  in  what  combination  the 
nutritive  value  of  a  food  proves  the  most  advantageous. ' '  We  must  thus 
regard  the  present  net  energy  values  of  feeding  stuffs,  not  as  exact 
measures  of  their  value  for  all  classes  of  animals,  but  as  approximations 
which  are  most  helpful  in  teaching  great  principles  in  the  feeding  of  live 
■toek. 

From  the  foregoing  diaoaarioa  tbe  wiw  feeder  will  see  tbe  importance 
of  studying  carefolly  the  results  aetually  secured  with  different  combina> 
tions  of  feed  when  fed  to  the  various  classes  of  *w»tn*i«^  as  presented  in 
detail  in  the  reqieetive  ehapten  of  Part  UL 

VI.  The  Soandinatun  Pbed-Untt  System 

A  system  of  feed  equivalents,  based  mainly  on  the  extensive  experi- 
ments with  milch  cows  and  swine  by  Fjord  and  his  successors  at  the 
Copenhagen  Station,  baa  been  adopted  in  Denmark  and  other  Sesndina- 
Tian  countries^  especiallj  hy  tbe  cow-testing  associataons,  for  measuring 
the  relatiTC  production  economy  of  cows.  This  system  is  extensively  used 
with  cows,  oeeasionally  with  pigs,  and  rarely  with  other  animals.  It  has 
great  merit,  especially  in  co-operative  efforts  to  improve  dairy  cattle  and 
their  feeding — lines  in  which  the  Scandinavian  farmers  are  leaders. 

178.  The  feed  unit. — The  feed  unit  of  the  Danish  associations  is  1  lb.  of 
standard  grain  feed,  such  as  corn  and  barley,  or  their  equivalents  in  feed- 
ing value.  In  Sweden  it  is  one  kilo  (2.2  lbs.)  of  mixed  concentrates  or 
their  equivslent.  All  feeding-stufb  are  reduced  to  this  standard  in  cal- 
culating the  feed  consumption  of  the  animal.  The  amounts  of  yarious 
feeds  required  to  equal  1  feed  unit  are  shown  in  the  following  table . 

The  table  shows  that  com,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  hominy  feed,  the  dry 
matter  in  roots,  etc.,  are  all  considered  to  have  about  the  same  value  for 
the  dairy  cow,  1  lb.  equaling  1  feed  unit.  On  this  basis  it  requires  1.1 
lbs.  of  wheat  bran  or  oats,  or  1.5  to  3  lbs.  of  alfalfa  or  clover  hay  to  equal 
1  unit.  Cottonseed  meal,  linseed  meal,  dried  disfctlleis*  grains,  gluten 
feed,  and  soybeans  are  rated  at  a  higher  Tslue  than  the  ssme  weigbt  of 
com  or  wheat,  less  than  a  pound  of  these  concentrates  being  required  for 
a  feed  unit 
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Am&unt  of  dijfereni  feeds  required  io  equal  one  feed  iinlf* 


Feed  required  to 
equal  1  unit 


For 

ConetntraUt 

Com.  wheat,  rj-e,  barley,  hominy  feed,  dried  brewora'  sraina, 
■horta,  peaa.  molajwiea  beet  pulp,  dry  matter  ia  rooU  .  .  .  . 

Cottonseed  meal  . .  

Oil  meal,  dried  dintillr-m'  Kraioa.  gluteo  feed,  soy  beana  

Wheat  bran,  oaf^.  dried  beet  pulp,  barley  feed,  malt  tprouta 
Alfalfa  meal,  alfalfa  molaMW  faeu  


Mt 


Hn  and  afraw 
Alfalfa  hay,  dew  Itfor 


cat  and  pea  hajr,  barley  aad  pea  hay,  red  top  hay 


BoiUnc  crept,  mlaff 
Green  aualfa 
Green  com. 
Alfalfa  silace 
Com  silage,  pea  vina 
Wet  brewer*  gt^LoB, . 

Potatoes,  ■kim  milk,  buttermilk 

Sugar  beeta  

Carrota  

Rutabagaa  

Field  boet«,  green  rape  ,  

Sugar  beet  leave*  and  tops,  whey  

Turnips,  maogcla,  fresh  beet  pulp      

The  value  ofj^arture  Jeyawa^^^aced  at  8  to  10  unite  per  day,  on  the  averace. 


For 


't  wkeat.  oil  oaka*. 


For  hor»M 
One  lb.  of  Indian  eora 


1  lb.  at  aatg  or  1  lb.  of  dry  matter  in  roote. 


10 
0  8 
0  0 
1.1 
1.2 


9.0 
9.0 

a.o 

4.0 


7  0 

8  0 
5.0 
6  0 
4  0 
6  0 
7.0 

8  0 

9  0 
10  0 
12.0 
12.6 


1.0 
1.4 
4.0 
0.0 
12.0 


I.O-S.O 
9.0-0.0 
9.0-8.5 
S.ft-0.0 


0.0-8.0 
7.0-10.0 


5.0-7.0 


8.0-10.0 

>*«s*e«*** 

10.0-15.0 


*Tll«  values  for  pigs  and  horses  are  thoso  given  In  the  Danish  valuation 
Uibto  and  those  for  dairy  cows  the  values  as  revised  by  WoU  for  American 
tooding  itiiJEii,  giTOii  In  Wis.  Cir.  S7. 


The  feed-unit  valnM  aze  not  troe  expremone  of  net  energy,  for  In  this 
i^Btem  feeds  rich  in  protein  are  givtm  a  higher  value  than  feeda  low  in 
protein  which  furnish  the  same  amount  of  net  energy.  For  example,  in 

the  feed-unit  system,  only  0.8  lb.  of  cottonseed  meal  or  0.9  lb.  of  linseed 
meal  is  required  to  equal  1  feed  unit.  Yet,  according  to  Armsby  and 
Kellner  the  net  energy  value  of  these  feeds  is  lower  than  that  of  com. 
Again,  the  energy  value  of  timothy  hay  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
elover  or  Militk  hay,  but  in  the  feed-unit  system  timothy  hay  ia  nted  50 
per  et  below  the  legume  haya.  When  added  to  rationa  defieient  in  pro- 
tem,  feeds  rich  in  protein  will  have  a  higher  yaJue  than  thoae  supplying 
an  equal  amount  of  net  energy  hut  which  are  low  in  protein.  But  aa 
has  been  pointed  out  (63,  ©3),  when  the  protein  supply  in  the  ration  is 
already  adequate,  any  additional  amount  of  this  nutrient  is  broken  down 
in  the  body,  the  nitrogenous  portion  being  excreted  in  the  urine,  and  only 
the  remainder  utilized  for  the  formation  of  the  fat  and  carbohydrates  in 
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flesh  or  milk,  for  body  fuel,  or  for  the  production  of  work.  In  all  such 
cases  protein  will  have  a  value  corresponding  only  to  the  amount  of  net 
enei^  it  furnishes.  Over  large  sections  of  our  country  protein-rich 
feeds  are  cheaper  than  those  high  in  carbohydrates.  In  the  West  with 
its  abcmdant  and  eheap  alMCa  hay,  and  in  the  South  with  its  low-prioed 
oottonaeed  meal,  it  is  often  necessary  to  add  carbonaceous  feeds  rather 
than  protein-rich  concentrates  to  balance  the  usual  rations.  Thus  the 
feed-unit  system  does  not  furnish  a  safe  guide  by  which  the  farmer  can 
determine  the  value  of  feeds  under  all  conditions.  The  worth  of  a  given 
feed  to  him  will  depend  on  the  other  feeding-stuffs  with  which  it  is  to  be 
combined.  In  some  instances  protein-rich  feeds  will  be  worth  the  most, 
and  in  others,  those  which  are  high  in  carbohydrates.  The  feed-unit 
qrstem  hss  been  eyolved  in  a  comparatively  amall  region,  where  similar 
crops  are  grown  on  the  different  farms  and  the  price  of  purchased  feeds 
does  not  vary  widely  thruout  the  entire  district,  hence  this  difleulty 
has  not  arisen  there.  No  arbitrary  values  for  feeding-stuffs,  expressed 
in  terms  of  money  or  other  fixed  units,  can  be  devised  which  will  hold 
good  under  widely  differing  conditions. 

179.  Measuring  economy  of  production  in  feed  units. — The  chief  value 
of  the  feed  unit  system  for  dairymen  in  any  given  region  is  that  it  fur- 
nishes a  simple  means  of  comparing  the  feed  consumption  and  the  milk 
and  fat  production  of  different  cows,  as  is  shown  in  the  following: 

If  during  a  month  a  cow  has  consumed  240  lbs.  of  hsy,  750  lbs.  of 
silage,  60  lbs.  each  of  barley  and  ground  corn,  and  90  lbs.  of  linseed  oil 
meal,  the  calculaticm  based  on  the  valuation  table  would  be  as  follows: 

Food  coDininiM]  Lba.  for  I  unit  Feed  uaita 

240  lbs.  hay   -I-      2.5      —  06 

T8<^  Hw.  silage   -i-      6.0      -»  125 

120  lbs.  corn  and  beiloy   10      »  120 

90  lbs.  oU  meal   +      0.9      -»  100 

Total  feed  unite   —  441 

It  is  shown  that  the  cow  consumed  441  feed  units  during  the  month. 
If  in  that  time  she  3delded  850  lbs.  of  milk,  containing  30.6  lbs.  of  fkty 
each  100  feed  units  produced  =  193  lbs.  of  milk,  containing  ^  = 
6.9  lbs.  butter  fat.  If  the  fat  brought  30  cents  per  lb.,  100  feed  units 
would  return  6.9x$0.30==$2.07. 

180.  The  Swedish  Test  Associations. — In  what  follows  is  shown  some 
of  the  <m>rk  of  the  Swedish  Test  AssoeiatlODS  for  the  year  1906-7.  The 
first  table  shows  the  feed  units  consnmsd  per  cow  annually  in  the  associa- 
tion having  the  poorest  and  the  best  returns,  and  the  average  of  96 
associations.  The  second  table  shows  the  production  per  cow  and  per  100 
feed  units  consumed. 

The  first  table  shows  that  the  association  with  the  poorest  record  fed 
each  cow  on  the  average  4920  feed  units  during  the  year.  The  association 
with  the  highest  record  fed  5733  units  per  cow,  while  the  average  for  96 
associations  was  5280  feed  units. 
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Feed  units  eoneumed  annually  per  cow  in  the  Swedish  Test  AModaium 


Conoentrstcfl 

Ruuxbogea 

OU 
cakM 

Bnutand 

iniiM 

Hay  Mid 

flfiilaip)  and 

Total 

AModation 

SKming  poorest  returns . . 
Sbowing  oest  returns  

Unit* 

900 
1056 

Unita 

581 

878 

Date 

900 
1410 

Uail* 

1142 
1078 

Uaita 

1397 
1311 

Uato 
4020 

5733 

Awengfi  of  96  MMoeiatioDt. . 

866 

708 

1166 

1256 

1294 

6280 

Average  production  per  cow  and  per  100  feed  units 


Produetion  per  cow 

PRNhMtioB  per  100  uaiU 

MUk 

Bottarfat 

MBk 

Value  of 

produflt 

Aaaociation 
Siomng  pooraat  retnnis. . 
Slunriiig  beat  retiinw. — 

LbB. 
6261 
8650 

Lba. 

200.0 
206.2 

Lba. 

218.0 
827.1 

Lba. 

280.1 
882.1 

Lba. 

10.0 
12.5 

DoUara 
2.51 
8.17 

Amie  of  06  MMMiuitiiiM. . 

7420 

230.9 

266.8 

309.5 

11.0 

2.85 

The  Moond  table  shows  that  the  average  cow  in  the  poorest  assoeiation 

gave  6261  lbs.  of  milk,  while  in  the  best  association  she  gave  8650  lbs. 
The  herds  in  the  poorest  association  yielded  about  200  lbs.  of  butter  fat 
per  cow,  and  those  in  the  best  over  295  lbs.  The  well-fed  herds  returned 
66  cents  more  for  each  100  feed  units  consumed  than  did  the  poorly-fed 
herds — a  difference  of  over  26  per  ct.  in  favor  of  the  heavier  feeding. 
These  results  show  the  manner  in  which  Scandinavians  have  utilized  the 
feed-unit  aystem  lor  comparing  individual  cows,  herds,  snd  associataims 
to  the  great  betterment  of  their  dairy  indnstry.  The  same  comparisons 
ean  be  made  by  means  of  the  Armsby  system  of  net^nergy  valnes. 
Bzoept  where  the  rations  fed  to  different  animals  vary  widely  in  pro- 
portion of  concentrates  to  roughages,  a  fair  comparison  may  also  be  made 
by  using  the  total  digestible  nutrients  in  the  ration,  as  given  for  each 
feed  in  Appendix  Table  III. 

181.  The  feed-mut  standard  for  dairy  cows. — Hansson*"  has  proposed 
the  following  as  the  requirements  for  dairy  eows  aoeording  to  the  feed- 
nnit  sysLenL 

For  maintenance,  feed  0.65  lb.  digestible  protein  and  6.6  feed  units 

daily  per  1000  lbs.  live  weight. 

For  each  pound  of  milk  produced  add  to  the  maintensnoe  requirement 
0.045  to  0.05  lb.  digestible  protein  and  O.S^eed  unit. 

The  requirements  of  a  cow  producing  any  given  amount  of  milk  can 
be  readily  ascertained  by  computation. 

••KontroUOren,  AitetsflUt,  1910. 
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VII.  Ambbican  Standards  for  Daibt  Cows 

182.  The  Haecker  standard. — As  the  result  of  long  yeara  of  intimate 
stndy  with  a  high-grade  working  dairy  herd  at  the  Minnesota  Station,-^ 
Haeeker  has  made  an  important  advance  in  the  foranlation  of  imtiont 
lor  the  dairy  cow.  He  has  shown  that  the  nutrients  required  for  her 

nourishment  should  vary  not  only  with  the  quantity  of  milk  yielded,  as 
is  taught  in  the  AVolif-Lehmann,  the  Kellner,  Armsby,  and  the  feed-vnit 
standards,  but  also  with  the  quality  of  the  product.  The  allowance  of 
crude  protein  recommended  is  also  considerahly  lower  than  that  set  forth 
in  the  Wolff-Lehniann  standard.  In  his  standard  Haecker  first  sets  down 
the  total  digestible  nutrients  daily  required  to  maintain  the  1000-lb.  cow, 
independent  of  the  milk  she  prodnoes,  aa  foUowi:  Crude  protein  0.7  lb., 
earbohydrates  7.0  lbs.,  and  fiit  0.1  lb. 

For  eaeh  100  lbs.  live  weight  the  eow  may  exceed  or  fall  below  the 
1000-lb.  standard  there  is  added  or  subtracted  one-tenth  of  the  standard 
ration. 

To  this  maintenance  provision  the  further  allowance  set  forth  in  the 
table  is  added. 


Haecker  *s  feeding  standard  for  the  dairy  cow 


Lbfl. 

0  700 

0.047 
0.049 

0.054 
0.057 
0.060 
0  064 

0.067 
0  072 

Foe  gaeh  lb.  of  7 .0  per  ct.  milk  I  0.074 


For  support  of  the  1000-lb.  cow.  . . 

To  the  nllointnce  for  Hupporl  add: 
For  each  lb.  of  3 .0  per  ct.  milk — 

For  each  lb.  of  8 .5  per  et.  milk  

For  each  lb.  of  4  0  per  ct.  milk. . .. 
For  each  lb.  of  4 .5  per  ct.  milk . . . . 
For  each  lb.  of  5 .0  per  ct.  milk  — 
For  each  lb.  of  5  5  per  ct .  milk .  . . 

For  each  lb.  of  6  .0  per  ct.  milk  

For  each  lb.  of  6  .5  per  ct,  milk  


,Grada 


0.100 

0.017 
0.019 

0  021 
0.023 
0.034 
0  026 
0.028 
0  029 
0.081 


The  table  shows  that  a  cow  yielding  milk  containing  3  per  ct.  of  butter 
fat  should  be  fed,  in  addition  to  the  maintenance  ration,  0.047  lb.  crude 
protein,  0.20  lb.  carbohydrates,  and  0.017  lb.  fat,  all  digestible,  for  each 
pound  of  milk  she  gives.  If  the  milk  is  richer  than  3  per  ct.  the  provision 
must  be  greater.  Haecker  has  f ormnlated  the  reqnirements  for  each 
increase  of  01  per  ct  in  the  &t  content  of  milk.  At  least  for  ordinary 
herd  feeding  it  is  not  necessary  to  refine  the  caleolation  of  rations  to  this 
extent  Hence  onfy  a  condensed  table  is  here  presented. 


» If  Inn.  BulB.  71.  79. 140. 
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To  illustrate  the  use  of  the  table  there  is  formulated  below  the  nutrient 
allowance  for  a  1100-lb.  cow  producing  25  lbs.  of  4  per  ct  milk  daily: 


Digestible  nutrients  required  daily  by  a  1100-lb.  cow  yielding  25  lbs.  of 

4  per  ct.  milk 


Crude 
proton 

Carbf>- 
hydrBt«a 

FU 

Vor  nuuntnmoe  

Lbs. 
0.77 

1.36 

Lbm, 

7.70 
6.00 

Um. 
0.11 

0.68 

2.12 

18.70 

0.68 

III  the  above  there  k  first  set  down  the  maintenanoe  allowance  for 
the  lOOO-lb.  cow,  increased  by  one-tenth  because  this  cow  weighs  100  lbs. 
more  than  the  standard;  this  is  0.77  lb.  crude  protein,  7.7  lbs.  carbo- 
hydrates, and  0.11  lb.  fat,  all  digestible.  The  previous  table  shows  the 
daily  nutrient  allowance  for  each  pound  of  4  per  ct.  milk  to  be  0.054  lb. 
crude  protein,  and  0.24  lb.  carbohydrates,  and  0.021  fat,  all  digestible. 
Since  this  cow  is  yielding  25  lbs.  of  milk  daily,  the  foregoing  numbers 
multiplied  by  25  are  placed  in  the  second  line  of  the  table.  Thus  it  is 
shown  that  the  production  of  25  lbs.  of  4  per  ct  milk  calls  for  1.35  lbs. 
of  erode  protein,  6.00  lbs.  of  carbohydrates,  and  0.52  lb.  of  fat.  Adding 
these  nutrients  to  those  for  maintenance,  we  have  2.12  lbs.  of  protein, 
13.7  lbs.  of  carbohydrates,  and  0.63  lb.  of  fat  as  the  quantity  of  digestible 
nutrients  required  daily  to  nourish  a  1100-lb.  cow  properly  when  giving 
25  lbs.  of  4  per  ct.  milk  daily. 

183.  The  Woll-Humphrey  standard. — From  atndies  at  the  Wisconsin 
Station**  Woll  and  Humphrey  have  prepared  convenient  tables  showing 
the  feed  requirements  of  cows  of  different  weights  and  producing  various 
amounts  of  butter  fat  per  day.  To  simplify  the  computation  of  rations, 
in  these  tables  the  requirements  are  stated  in  tenns  of  dry  matter,  digest- 
ible crude  protein,  and  total  digestible  nutrients,  the  latter  term  including 
the  digestible  protein,  the  digestible  carbohydrates,  and  the  digestible 
fat  X  2.25.  This  simplification  is  in  harmony  with  the  uses  made  of  the 
different  nutrients  in  the  animal  body,  for  as  we  have  already  learned 
(88, 184-9) ,  carbohydrates  and  fat  in  general  perform  the  same  functions 
in  the  body.  Likewise,  after  there  has  been  supplied  the  minimum 
amount  of  protein  needed  tor  the  repair  of  body  tissues  and  the  formation 
of  milk  protein,  any  additional  amount  serves  the  same  purpose  as  do  the 
carbohydrates  and  fat.  (88,  128)  The  requirements  of  a  1000-lb.  cow 
according  to  these  tables  are  shown  in  the  table  on  the  next  page.  The 
allowance  for  maintenance  is  the  same  as  that  prescribed  in  the  Ilaecker 
standard.    For  the  1000-lb.  cow  yielding  1.0  to  1.25  lbs.  of  butter  fat 

"Wis.  Rm.  BuL  13;  BuL  200. 
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per  day  the  standard  calls  for  a  daily  allowance  of  23.6  lbs.  dry  matter, 
2.11  lbs.  of  digestible  crude  protein,  and  15.8  lbs.  of  total  digestible 
matter. 

Woll-Humphrey  standard  for  lOOO-lb,  dairy  cow 


Digestible 
crude  protein 

Total  dicert- 
ible  tnfttter 

Um. 

Lbe. 

12.6 

0.70 

7.9 

Production  of  butter  fat  per  day: 

16  2 

1.18 

10.6 

18  7 

1.49 

12.3 

21.1 

1.80 

14.1 

28.6 

2.11 

16.8 

26.0 

2.43 

17.6 

28.5 

2.74 

19.3 

30.9 

3.05 

21.1 

This  QTBtem  of  expxenmg  the  requirements  of  dairy  cows  has  been 

found  convenient  in  practice.  It  is  not  strictly  accurate,  however,  when 
applied  to  milks  varying  widely  in  the  percentage  of  fat  contained. 
Haecker's  table  places  the  reciuirements  for  a  pound  of  butter  fat  in 
rich  milk  considerably  lower  than  for  a  pound  in  milk  low  in  fat.  For 
example,  for  100  lbs.  of  3  per  ct.  milk  there  are  required  4.7  lbs.  pro- 
tein, 20.0  lbs.  carbohydrates,  and  1.7  lbs.  fat,  while  for  50  lbs.  of  6  per  ct. 
milk,  eontaiiuiig  the  same  amount  of  f^t,  only  3.3  lbs.  protein,  16  lbs. 
carbohydrates,  and  1.4  lbs.  f^t  are  required.  This  is  due  to  the  foot 
that,  tho  the  6  per  ct.  milk  contains  twice  as  much  fat  as  the  3  per  ct. 
milk,  it  is  not  t^nce  as  rich  in  sugar  and  protein. 

184.  The  Savage  standard. — From  trials  at  the  New  York  (Cornell) 
Station*'  Savage  concludes  that  for  maximum  production  the  nutritive 
ratio  of  rations  for  dairy  cows  should  not  be  wider  than  1:6.  He  has 
accordingly  modified  the  Haecker  standard  by  increasing  the  protein 
requirement  per  pound  of  milk  by  from  18  to  20  per  et  His  standard 
is  also  simplified  by  being  stated  in  terms  of  dry  matter,  digestible  crude 
protein,  and  total  digestible  nutrients  (or  aa  Savage  terms  it  "total 
nutriment"),  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Woll-Humphrey  standard. 
The  requirements  according  to  this  standard  are  shown  in  Article  186. 

185.  The  Eckles  standard. — From  experiments  at  the  Missouri  Sta- 
tion'* and  from  the  work  of  Savage  and  Armsby,  Eckles  has  formulated  a 
tentative  standard  according  to  the  Armsby  system,  showing  the  require- 
ments of  cows  producing  milk  oontaining  wious  percentages  of  fat.  He 
points  out  that  these  are  but  approximations*  for  the  following  reasons: 
The  digestion  coeflieients  in  use,  which  have  been  chiefly  obtained  with 
steen  and  sheep,  are  too  high  for  feeds  fed  in  heavy  rations  to  dairy 
cows.  This  is,  however,  more  than  offset  by  the  fact  that  the  cow  is 
able  to  utilize  the  nutrients  she  actually  digests  more  efficiently  in  milk 
production  than  the  steer  or  sheep  does  in  formation  of  flesh.  Hence 

**N.  Y.  (ComeU)  Bui.  323.  "Mo.  Res.  Bui.  7. 
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the  net  energy  yalnet  giyen  by  Armaby  are  too  low  when  H»pUed  to  milk 

production. 

186.  Comparison  of  standards  for  dairy  cows. — In  the  following  table 
the  Haecker,  Savage,  and  Eckles  standards  are  brought  together  for 
comparison.  Haecker 's  ligures  have  been  converted  into  total  digestible 
nutrients  as  in  the  Savage  atandarcL  The  WoU-Humphrey  atancUrd  ean 
not  be  indnded  for  it  it  not  baaed  on  the  fat  content  ol  the  milk,  aa  are 
the  others. 


Feeding  gtandards  far  dairy  cows  compared 


HMdnr  itwulafd 

SftTic*  itMidud 

BeUsB  •Uadud 

Discs'blo 
crude 

protein 

Total 
dicMtible 
nutrients 

Dijtca'blc 
crude 
protein 

Total 
digestible 
nutrients 

Diges'blc 

true 
protein 

Net 
vtmgf 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Therms 

For  mainteaance  of  KXXMb.  cow . . 

0.700 

7.925 

0.700 

7.925 

O.fiOO 

6.00 

To  allotoancefor  mairUenanee  add: 

For  each  lb.  of  2.5  per  ct.  milk. . .  . 

0.045 

0.254 

0.053 

0.257 

*  •  •  • 

For  each  lb.  of  3  0  per  ct.  milk. . .  . 

0.047 

0.284 

O.O.'jT 

0.287 

0  050 

0.26 

For  each  lb.  of  3 .5  per  ct.  milk. . . . 

0.049 

0.313 

0.061 

0.319 

0.052 

0.28 

For  eadi  lb.  of  4 .0  per  et.  mfflt  

0.064 

0.843 

0.065 

0.850 

0.055 

0.80 

For  each  lb.  of  4  5  i^r  ct.  milk. . . . 

0.057 

0.372 

0  069 

0  379 

0.058 

0  33 

For  each  lb.  of  5 .0  per  ct.  milk. . . . 

0.060 

0.398 

0.073 

0.405 

0  062 

0.36 

For  each  lb.  of  5 .5  per  et.  mUk. . . . 

0.064 

0.424 

0.077 

0.431 

0.066 

0.40 

For  each  lb.  of  6  0  per  ct.  milk. . . . 

0.067 

0  451 

0  081 

0.457 

0  070 

0  45 

For  each  lb.  of  6  ..5  per  ct.  milk. . . . 

0.072 

0  4S0 

O.0H5 

0.484 

0.075 

0  .50 

For  each  lb.  of  7  .0  per  ct.  milk. . . . 

0.074 

0  502 

0  089 

0.508 

The  Haecker  and  Savage  standards  agree  in  the  requirementa  for 
maintenance.  Savage's  digestible  crude-protein  requirement  for  pro- 
duction is  higher  in  each  case,  as  already  pointed  out.  In  total  digestible 
nutrients  he  agrees  almost  exactly  with  Haecker.  As  Eckles'  standard 
is  expressed  in  digestible  true  protein  (not  crude  protein)  and  therms, 
it  can  not  be  directly  compared  with  the  othera.  We  may,  however, 
eompare  thia  atandard  with  the  othera  in  the  following  manner :  In  aach 
a  ration  as  20  Iba.  clover  hay,  4  lbs.  corn,  and  4  lbs.  wheat  bran,  we  would 
find  that  about  one-third  of  the  total  digestible  crude  protein  is  in  amid 
form  (11)  and  hence  not  included  in  Eckles'  figure  for  digestible  true 
protein.  With  rations  including  green  forage  or  silage,  the  proportion 
of  true  protein  will  be  still  lower.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  were  Eckles' 
figures  for  protein  converted  into  crude  protein  they  would  be  even 
higher  than  Savage's  when  applied  to  ordinary  rations.  As  about  1.1  to 
lis  Iba.  total  digeatible  nntrients  have  a  net^nergy  value  of  1  therm  in  the 
ordinary  rationa  used  for  milk  production,  it  will  be  found  on  oompu* 
tation  that  Eckles'  standard  calls  for  about  the  same  amount  of  total 
nutrients  as  the  others  for  milk  low  in  fat,  bat  up  to  one-fifth  more  for 
milk  high  in  fat. 

From  the  foregoing  we  may  conclude  that  when  protein-rich  feeds  are 
high  in  price  compared  with  those  low  in  protein,  it  will  usually  he 
economical  to  feed  no  more  protein  than  is  called  for  by  the  Haecker 
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standard,  at  least  to  cows  of  average  production.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  protein-rich  feeds  are  comparatively  cheap  the  dairyman  may  well 
feed  as  heavy  an  allowance  as  Savage  and  Eckles  recommend.  Even  these 
ftmonnfi  m  lower  than  ealled  for  in  the  original  Wolff-Lehmann  stand- 
ardf.  (IM)  The  akilled  daizyman  will  ad^»t  the  amonnt  of  eoneen- 
trates  fed  to  the  prodnctive  ability  of  each  cow,  not  compounding  a 
different  ration  for  each  animal,  but  will  balance  the  ration  for  the 
average  of  the  herd  and  then  feed  the  cows  as  much  roughage  as  they 
will  consume  and  concentrates  in  proportion  to  the  milk  or  butter  fat 
produced  by  the  several  cows,  as  is  explained  in  a  later  chapter.  (661) 

VIll.  MODinBD  WoLW-LbHXAMN  STANnABDB 

187.  Xethodi  of  cempntiiig  mtioii  eompaxed. — ^In  tfaia  chapter  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  the  valuation  of  feeding  stuffs  for  prodnetive 

purposes,  on  the  basis  of  their  net  energy  content,  is  theoretically  more 
accurate  than  the  WolflF-Lehmann  method  of  comparing  them  in  terms 
of  the  digestible  nutrients  they  furnish.  Unfortunately,  the  net-energy 
values  have  actually  been  determined  for  but  a  few  feeds,  and  with 
these  only  for  the  fattening  ox.  For  other  feeds  and  other  classes  of 
animalai  the  ytlvm  which  may  be  compnted  are  but  approzimationB. 
On  the  other  hand,  during  the  last  h^-centuiy  icorea  of  thouaanda 
of  analyses  of  feeding  atulb  have  been  made,  as  shown  in  Appendix 
Table  T.  and  large  numbers  of  digestion  experiments  have  been  con- 
ducted in  which  the  coefficients  of  digestibility  have  been  determined, 
as  given  in  Appendix  Table  II.  Thus  the  values  for  digestible  nutrients 
in  the  various  feeding-stuffs,  given  in  Table  III,  rest  on  a  reasonably 
secure  basis,  tho  we  must  remember  that  different  kinds  of  animals 
digest  somewhat  different  peroentages  of  feeds,  especially  of  roughages.. 
(M) 

The  value  of  a  concentrate  and  of  a  roughage  for  productiye  purposes 
can  not  be  compared  on  the  basis  of  the  digestible  nutrients  each  fur- 
nishes, for  in  the  roughage,  containing  more  fiber,  a  larger  part  of  the 
energy  in  the  digested  nutrients  is  used  up  in  the  non-productive  work 
of  mastication,  digestion,  and  assimilation.  (78-80)  In  the  ordinar>' 
rations  for  each  class  of  animals,  concentrates  and  roughages  are,  how- 
ever, usually  fed  in  about  the  ssme  proportions.  This  tends  to  lessen 
any  error  due  to  inaoeuraey  in  computing  rations  according  to  the 
WoUT'Lehmann  method.  Furthermore,  the  prescription  of  a  definite 
allowance  of  dry  matter  as  a  check  upon  the  net-energy  value  of  the 
ration.  If  a  ration  contains  sufficient  digestible  nutrients  to  meet  the 
Wolff- Lehmann  standards,  but  carries  an  excess  of  dry  matter,  obviously 
too  much  roughage  or  concentrates  too  high  in  fiber  have  been  used 
and  the  net-energy  value  will  consequently  be  too  low.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  content  of  digestible  nutrients  satisfies  the  standard,  while 
the  ration  does  not  contain  the  dry  matter  called  for,  it  indicates  that 
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feeds  more  ooneentrated  in  character  than  nccessaiy  have  been  used,  in 
which  case  some  roughage  or  feeds  higher  in  fiber  may  be  substituted  till 
the  drj'-matter  content  is  brought  up  to  the  standard.  With  this  simple 
check  any  large  error  in  formulating  the  ration  may  be  avoided. 

188.  Necewity  for  modifying  the  WolflP-Lehmann  standards. — It  has 
already  been  shown  in  this  chapter  that  in  several  insteinces  the  original 
WoUf-Lelunaiui  standard!  do  not  set  forth  the  actual  reqnirementa  of 
farm  animala  as  revealed  by  the  many  ezperimenta  which  have  been 
carried  on  since  these  standards  were  drawn  np.  We  know,  for  example, 
that  the  allowance  of  digeatible  crude  protein  pieacribed  is  higher  than 
is  needed  by  fattening  animals,  dairy  cows,  and  work  horses.  Yet 
these  standards  are  today  more  commonly  employed  in  this  country, 
except  perhaps  with  the  dairy  cow,  than  any  other  sj'stem  for  formu- 
lating rations.  Indeed,  the  authors  have  recently  found  feeders,  annu- 
ally &tteiiing  hnndreda  and  even  thooaands  of  aniwiaJa,  who  were 
halancing  rationa  aeoording  to  the  original  WoUf-Lehmann  standards 
hj  the  addition  of  nnneceaaary  amonnta  of  hii^-prioed  protein-rich  con- 
centrates. 

189.  Modified  Wolff-Lehmann  itandards. — With  these  facts  in  mind 
the  authors  have  attempted  to  combine  in  one  standard  what  appear  in 
their  judgment  to  be  the  best  guides  we  have  at  present  in  the  formu- 
lation of  rations  for  various  classes  of  animals.  To  facilitate  the 
computations,  the  standards,  which  are  given  in  detail  in  Appendix 
Table  y,  aro  expvmBd  aimply  in  terma  of  total  dry  matter,  digestible 
crude  protein^  and  total  dii^atilile  nntrienta.  Realising  that  feeding 
atandarda  aro  hat  approximations,  in  most  cases  minimum  and  maxi- 
mnm  figures  are  given  for  dry  matter,  digestible  crude  protein,  and 
total  digestible  nutrients.  Since  progressive  feeders  thruout  the  country 
now  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  nutritive  ratio  of  a  ration,  the 
approximate  upper  and  lower  advisable  limits  of  nutritive  ratios  for 
the  different  classes  have  been  stated.  To  correspond  with  these  stand- 
arda  a  cohimn  haa  been  added  to  Appendix  Table  III,  ahowing  the  total 
digeatible  nntrienta  fomiahed  in  100  Iba.  of  each  feed.  Likewiae,  ao 
that  one  may  see  at  a  glance  which  feeds  are  high  and  which  are  low  in 
protein,  compared  with  carbohydntes  and  fat,  the  nutritive  ratio  for  each 
feed  has  been  computed  and  is  given  in  the  table.  With  these  aids  it  is 
hoped  that  the  standards  presented  may  be  of  real  assistance  to  students 
and  feeders  who  desire  to  compute  rations  substantially  in  accordance 
with  the  Wolff-Lehmann  method,  while  recognizing  the  results  of  the 
later  inveatigationa  in  animal  feeding. 

The  recommendationa  gathend  together  in  theae  atandarda  are  from 
many  aoorcea.  The  atandards  for  the  dairy  cow  are  those  fomralated 
by  Haecker  and  Savage.  The  data  for  growing,  fattening  steere  have 
been  kindly  furnished  by  Haecker,"  and  are  based  upon  his  extensive  in- 
vestigations of  the  nutrient  requirements  of  steers  of  various  agee.  (123) 

*  Intormatlon  to  the  authon. 
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The  figures  for  fattening  2-yr.-old  steers  and  for  growing,  fattening 
pigs  are  baaed  chiefly  upon  atodiea  made  at  the  Wiaeonam  Station  1^ 
the  junior  author**  of  the  feeding  ezperimenta  carried  on  at  American 

stations.  Those  for  fattening  lambs  are  computed  from  the  Bull-Emmett 
standards,  based  on  their  study  of  American  feeding  trials,  and  that  for 
work  horses  from  the  investigations  of  Zuntz  and  from  American  feeding 
trials.  In  revising  the  requirements  for  the  other  classes  of  animals 
there  have  been  utilized  the  Kellner  and  Armsby  standards,  which  have 
already  been  discussed,  and  the  extensive  standards  of  Pott*^  of  Ger- 
many, which  are  formulated  in  mhataiitially  the  aame  terma  aa  the  Wolif- 
Lehinaiiii  atandarda. 

180.  Batten  for  fattening  2-yr.-old  stecn. — ^To  illustrate  the  manner  of 
computing  rations  in  accordance  with  the  Modified  Wolff-Lehmann 
standards,  let  us  formulate  a  ration  for  fattening  2-yr.-old  feeder  steers. 
The  steers,  averaging  900  lbs.  when  placed  in  the  feed  lot,  are  to  be  fed 
a  heavy  fattening  ration  for  150  days  so  that  they  will  gain  2.4  lbs.  per 
head  daily,  or  more.  The  Modified  Wolff-Lehmann  standards  for  2-yr.- 
old  steers  on  full  feed  are  as  follows : 


Modified  Wolff-Lehmann  standards  for  2-yr.-old  steers  on  fuU  feed 

(From  Appendix  Table  V) 


Per  1.000  llM.  live  wtight 

Nutritive 
ratio 

Dry 
matter 

Minimum 
of  dig. 
crudo  protein 

Total  die. 
Dutfienta 

Third  50  to  60  dagrs  

Lb«. 
22-25 
21-24 
18-22 

Lbs. 
2.Q-2.3 
1 .9-2.3 
1.8-2.1 

Lba. 
18  0-20.0 
17.0-19.5 
16.0-18.5 

1:7.0-1:7.8 
1:7.0-1:7.8 
1:7.0-1:7.8 

It  will  he  noted  that  the  aUowanee  of  dxy  matter  ia  the  largeat  for  the 

first  50  to  60  days  of  fattening.  During  thiB  period  the  ateera  are  being 
brought  to  a  full  feed  of  grain  and  are  hence  consuming  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  roughage  to  concentrates  than  in  the  later  periods.  The 
amount  of  total  digestible  nutrients  required  per  1,000  lbs.  live  weight 
also  decreases  as  the  steers  fatten,  but  not  so  much  as  does  the  dry 
matter.  The  inmimupi  amount  o£  digestible  crude  protein  advised  for 
the  tot  period  ia  2.0  to  2.8  Iha.  per  1,000  Iha.  live  weight  The  larger 
amount  will  prohably  tend  to  aUghtly  more  rapid  fattming  than  the 
lower  flgnre,  hat  as  is  pointed  out  l^er,  may  he  leaa  eepnomieal  than 
the  lesser  amount  (186) 

On  comparing  these  standards,  which  are  based  on  the  results  of 
American  feeding  trials,  with  the  original  Wolff-Lehmann  standards,  it 

**The  compilation  and  oomputation  of  data  in  the  study  of  the  pig  feeding 
experiments  was  chiefly  done  by  Messrs.  M.  L.  Geraldson  and  J.  O.  Poimton, 
students  in  the  Wis.  College  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  O.  Bohstedt,  a  graduate 
student  In  the  same  College,  has  aasisted  in  the  compilation  of  still  other  data 
upon  wUeh  tbeie  etandards  are  haeed. 

«Baii«b.Biiilhr.  o.  Fatter,  1, 1907.  pp.  S74-m 
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is  seen  that  the  minimum  allowance  of  digestible  crude  protein  advised 
is  considerably  lower  than  in  the  ori^nal  standards.  The  dry  matter 
is  also  materially  lower,  for  fattening  steers  fed  roughage  of  good  qual- 
ity, as  is  commonly  done  in  this  country,  will  not  consume  as  much  dry 
matter  as  set  forth  in  the  original  Wolff-Lehmann  standards. 

In  fbrnralatiiig  ratioiis  for  these  eteen,  the  mort  aoenrate  way  is  to 
compute  the  ratioiis  on  the  basis  of  the  ayerage  liye  weii^t  of  the  steers 
daring  each  period  of  fattening.  If  the  steers  weigh  900  Ibe.  when 
placed  on  feed  and  gain  2.4  lbs.  per  head  daily,  their  average  weight  for 
the  first  50  days  will  be  1,020  lbs.;  for  the  second  50  days,  1,140  lbs.; 
and  for  the  last  50  days,  1,260  lbs.  Computing  the  standard  require- 
ments for  each  period  on  this  basis  we  have: 


Bequirwienis  for  given  steers  at  different  periods  of  fattening 


Av.  wt. 
durins 
period 

Dr>' 
mAtter 

Dis.  crude 
pro  tain 

Total  dig. 
Dtttiienta 

Nutritive 
ratio 

First  50  days  

Third  50  days  

Lbt. 

1,020 
1,140 
1,280 

Lbt. 

22.4-25  5 

23.6-  27.4 

22.7- 27.7 

Lbe. 

2.04-2.35 
2.17-2.62 
2.27-2.05 

Lbe. 

18.4-20.4 
19.4-22  2 
20.2-23.3 

1:7.0-17.8 
1:7.0-1:7.8 
1:7.0-1.7.8 

Owing  to  the  greater  weight  of  the  cattle  in  the  last  periods,  tho  they 
require  less  dry  matter  and  total  digestible  nutrients  per  1,000  lbs.  live 
weight,  the  requirements  per  steer  are  slightly  greater.  Let  ns  now 
fonnnlate  rations  to  meet  these  reqnirements.  The  steers  are  to  be  fed 
all  the  well-matured  com  silage  and  good  clover  hay  they  will  dean  np, 
morning  and  night,  and  shelled  corn  is  to  be  fed  as  the  chief  concentrate, 
with  choice  cottonseed  meal  if  needed  to  balance  the  ration.  As  shown 
later  (776),  2-yr.-old  steers  full  fed  on  com  will  eat  25  to  30  lbs.  of  corn 
silage  during  the  first  period  of  fattening  and  gradually  less  as  fattening 
progresses.  Owing  to  the  palatability  of  the  silage  they  will  usually  eat 
only  3  to  6  lbs.  of  olover  hay.  For  a  trial  ration  during  the  first  period 
wo  will  therefore  take  28  lbs.  of  oom  silage,  4  Iba.  of  ehyver  hay,  and 
enoDfl^  shelled  oora  to  bring  the  amount  of  total  digestible  nntrienta  np 
to  the  standard.  As  shown  in  the  fOllowiag  table,  tliis  will  require  14 
lbs.  of  oom: 


TridL  ration  for  fattening  2-yr,-old  steers,  first  period 


FaediBgetaff 

Di«. 
erude 
praliiB 

ToUl 
die. 
aitttiMBi* 

Nutritive 
imtie 

Cora  silage,  28 .0  lbs  

Clover  hay,  4.0  lb«  

-Hf^'  .  :  

Lb«. 
7.36 
3.48 
13.03 

Lb«. 

0.308 
0.304 
1.050 

Lbs. 
4  96 
2.04 
12.00 

iao.4 

23.37 

1.662 

19.00 
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This  ration  furnishes  auflficient  total  digestible  nutrienta  and  agrees 
with  the  standard  in  dry  matter,  but  falls  far  short  in  protein.  Let 
us,  therefore,  replace  some  of  the  com  with  cottonseed  meal.  As  we 
wish  these  steers  to  make  maximum  gains  we  will  supply  somewhat  more 
protein  than  called  for  by  the  lowest  figure  in  the  standard.  Subetltat- 
ing  2.0  lbs.  of  ehoioe  oottonseed  meal  for  the  same  weight  of  oom,  we 
will  have  the  ration  shown  in  the  first  division  of  the  following  table. 
This  agrees  well  with  the  standard  and  shonld  prodnee  rapid  gains 
when  fed  to  thrifty  feeders.  In  the  same  manner  we  will  formulate 
rations  for  the  middle  and  the  last  periods  of  fattening,  bearing  in  mind 
that  steers  on  full  feed  will  eat  less  roughage  and  more  concentrates  as 
they  fatten.  Since  we  wish  these  steers  to  reach  a  high  finish  we  will 
increase  the  protein  supply  during  the  last  period  to  the  higher  figure 
set  forth  in  the  standard,  2.65  lbs.  per  head  daily.  Arranging  the  data 
as  befoiOi  we  will  have  the  rations  shown  in  the  table: 


Rations  for  fattening  S-yr.-xild  steers,  for  first,  second,  and  third  periods 


Feedint  •tuff 

Dry 
mattav 

Dis. 

Total 
die. 
unlWBto 

NutriUTt 

First  50  days 

Shelled  corn,  12  .0  lbs  

Second  60  days 
Third  60  days 

Um. 

7.36 
3.48 
10.74 
1.85 

Um. 

0.308 
0.304 
0.900 
0.740 

Um. 

4.96 
2.04 
10.28 
1.56 

1.7.4 

It7.1 

1:6.9 

23.43 

6.31 
2.61 
13.43 

2.31 

2.262 

0.264 
0.228 
1.136 

0.925 

18.84 

4.25 
1.53 
13.86 

1 .96 

24.66 

5.52 
2.61 
14.32 
2.54 

3.643 

0.231 
0.22S 
1.200 
1.018 

20.60 

3.72 
1.53 
13.71 
2.15 

24.99    t  2.677 

21.11 

These  rations  meet  the  standards  in  all  particulars  and  should  give 
good  resolts  in  praetioe.  (777)  As  is  eq^lained  Utter  (196) ,  when  protein- 
rieh  feeds  are  high  in  prioe  oompared  with  thooe  eazbonaeeoiu  hi  ehar- 
acter,  it  may  be  more  economical  to  supply  only  as  mneh  protein  as 

called  for  in  the  lower  figures  in  the  standard.  If  the  steers  were  to  be 
fattened  more  slowly,  the  rations  could  be  computed  in  accordance  with 
the  standards  for  "growing,  fattening  steers,"  based  on  Haecker's  ex- 
tensive studies.  These  would  require  less  concentrates  and  in  many 
instances  result  in  much  cheaper  gains.  (716,  768j  780) 
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BCONOMT  IN  FBEDINQ  LIVE  STOCK 

I.  SBLBCTiNa  Economical.  Rations 

To  secure  the  largest  returns  from  his  farm  animals  the  stoekmftn 
must,  first  of  all,  thoroly  understand  the  fundamental  nutrient  require- 
ments of  the  various  classes  of  live  stock  which  have  been  discussed  in 
the  preceding  chapters.  He  must  next  study  the  possibilities  of  his  farm 
for  the  production  of  crops,  paying  attention  to  both  the  probable  yields 
and  tbft  valve  of  the  yariona  eropa  for  feeding  to  atoek  or  for  aelling  on 
the  market  It  ia  alao  neceasaiy  to  eonaider  the  feeding  value  of  the 
many  feeda  on  the  market  and  eompare  the  prieea  at  which  they  ean  he 
secured.  With  this  knowledge  he  la  in  a  position  to  plan  hia  rotations 
so  that  from  the  crops  raised,  supplem^ted  when  it  is  economical  by 
purchased  feeds,  well-balanced  rations  for  his  stock  may  be  provided  at 
minimum  expense.  As  a  rule  it  will  be  found  wise  to  raise  all  needed 
roughage  on  the  farm.  Owing  to  the  increasing  demand  for  the  cereal 
grains  for  human  consumption,  it  is  often  economical  to  sell  more  or  less 
of  the  farm-grown  graina  and  replace  them  with  purehaaed  ooneentratea 
whieh  eeonomically  anpplement  the  feeda  raised  on  the  form. 

191.  Market  prices  not  guides  to  valne. — On  studying  the  market  prieea 
of  different  feeds  it  will  be  evident  that  the  market  price  is  often  no 
index  to  the  value  of  a  feed  to  the  individual  stockman.  A  few  examples 
will  illustrate  this  fact.  In  the  northeastern  states  timothy  hay  is  gen- 
erally higher  in  price  than  clover  hay,  tho  it  is  much  inferior  to  clover 
for  all  animals  except  the  horse.  In  the  South  cottonseed  hulls  usually 
eoat  more  than  the  aom  for  whieh  an  equivalent  anunmt  of  com  silage,  a 
mneh  more  palatable  feed,  ean  he  prodneed  on  the  farm.  Owing  to  their 
popularity,  some  feeds,  such  as  linseed  meal  and  wheat  bran,  are  often 
high  in  price  compared  with  other  concentrates  which  are  entirely  satis- 
factory substitutes.  At  the  other  extreme,  low  grade  concentrates,  such 
as  trashy  corn  and  oat  feed,  cottonseed  feed,  and  inferior  mixed  feeds 
often  sell  for  as  much  or  but  slightly  less  than  high  grade  concentrates 
of  far  greater  feeding  value. 

198.  How  to  ideet  feeds  for  eooneiiiioil  zattona.— Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  aodgn  a  definite  money  valne  to  1  lb.  of  digestible  erode 
protein,  digestible  carbohydrates,  and  digestible  fot,  and  then  compute 
the  value  of  different  feeds  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  these  nntrtmta 
they  contain,  the  same  as  is  commonly  done  in  arriving  at  the  money 
value  of  fertilizers.  (432)  "While  such  a  system  of  valuation  may  be  of 
some  limited  value  for  a  short  period  of  time  and  when  applied  to  a 
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small  district  where  the  systems  of  farming  do  not  vary  widely,  no  such 
set  of  values  has  general  application  to  the  United  States.  As  has  been 
emphasized  before  (178),  the  value  of  any  given  feed  to  the  stoekman 
depends  on  the  nature  and  oompOBition  of  the  other  feeda  he  hai  at  hand. 
If  his  ehief  rongfaage  is  al&lfa  hay,  protein-rieh  eonoentrates  are  often 
worth  less  to  him  than  those  rieh  in  carbohydratee.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  cheapest  roughage  he  can  provide  is  com  or  sorghum  silage,  low 
in  protein,  then  concentrates  rich  in  protein  will  be  of  higher  valne 
to  him  than  those  carbonaceous  in  character. 

In  planning  economical  rations  for  any  class  of  animals  the  stockman 
should  iirst  choose  from  suitable  feeds  a  combination,  containing  the 
proper  propcHrtion  of  eoneentntea  and  loughages,  whieh  wMl  supply  the 
neeeesaiy  total  amount  of  nntrienta  at  the  minimum  expense.  If  this 
ration  is  too  low  in  protein,  proteln-rieh  feeds  should  be  substituted  for 
those  lower  in  protein,  until  the  protein  supply  is  brought  to  the  de- 
sired amount.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ration  which  supplies  the  neces- 
sary total  amount  of  nutrients  is  too  rich  in  protein,  then  carbonaceous 
feeds  should  be  substituted  until  the  nutritive  ratio  is  widened  as  much 
as  is  desired. 

In  determining  which  feeds  furnish  total  nutrients  at  the  lowest  price, 
the  comparisons  may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  per  therm  of  net 
energy,  per  feed-unit,  or  per  pound  of  total  digestible  nutrients.  For 
the  reasons  pointed  out  in  preceding  articles  (177-8),  the  authors  be- 
lieve that  the  most  convenient  system  for  American  farmers  is  on  the 
bams  of  the  cost  per  pound  of  total  digestible  nutrients.  In  comparing 
roughages  with  concentrates  this  system  gives  roughages  somewhat  too 
high  a  relative  value,  for  1  lb.  of  total  digestible  nutrients  in  a  roughage 
is  lower  in  net  energy  than  1  lb.  of  digestible  nutrients  in  concentrates. 
However,  in  most  eases,  the  desire  w^  be,  not  to  compare  roughages 
with  eoncentrates,  but,  instead,  to  determine  which  one  of  several  con- 
centrates is  the  cheapest  source  of  total  nutrients,  or  which  of  the  differ- 
ent available  rough^pes  is  the  most  economical  feed.  To  determine  which 
feeds  are  the  cheapest  supplements  to  balance  a  ration  low  in  protein, 
it  will  be  found  convenient  to  compute  the  cost  of  the  different  feeds 
per  pound  of  digestible  crude  protein. 

In  comparing  the  relative  cheapness  of  different  feeds,  it  is  reasonable 
to  value  marketable  farm-grown  grain  or  roughage  at  the  market  price 
less  the  cost  of  hauling  to  market  Feeds  which  are  not  usually  market- 
able may  be  assigned  a  value  based  on  the  cost  of  production.  To  the 
price  of  taxy  purchased  feeds  should  be  added  any  cost  of  hauling  to  the 
fawn,  Often,  however,  purchased  concentrates  may  be  brought  back  to 
the  farm  on  a  return  trip  from  market  with  little  or  no  additional 
expense. 

193.  A  comparison  of  corn-belt  feeds  for  milk  production. — ^To  illustrate 
the  manner  in  which  the  prices  of  the  available  feeds  should  be  studied 
in  computing  rations,  let  us  assume  that  a  dairyman  in  the  com  bdt 
has  available  the  following:  Ground  dent  com  at  $20,  ground  oats  at 
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$25,  ground  barley  at  $26,  timothy  hay  at  $16,  red  clover  hay  at  $12, 
and  com  silage  from  well-matured  com  at  $3.50  per  ton.  He  can  pur- 
chase hominy  feed  at  $26,  high-grade  gluten  feed  at  $30,  wheat  bran  at 
$25,  com  and  oat  feed  at  $25,  choice  cottonseed  meal  at  $34,  old-process 
linseed  meal  at  $34,  and  alfalfa  meal  at  $22  per  ton.  For  convenience 
we  will  amng0  m  tabular  form  tbe  data  from  Appendix  TaUe  III  far 
tbew  different  feeda,  and  ooimpate  the  eost  per  ponnd  of  digestible  emde 
protein  and  the  eost  of  1  lb.  of  total  digestible  nutrients  in  eadi. 


Comparison  of  the  economy  of  various  feeds  at  the  stated  prices 


Fiiilm  Huff 

Dr>' 
matl«r 
in  100 

cniae 
protein 
In  100 

IlM. 

Total 
dig. 
Dutri- 
nnts  in 
100  lba. 

Nutri- 
tive 
ntio 

Prioo 
per 
ton 

per  lb. 
of  dig. 
crude 
protein 

Coat  of 
1  lb.  of 
total 

dig. 
nutri- 
eata 

Lbs. 

Lba. 

Lba. 

1: 

DoUara 

Genu 

Cents 

Cmemtratet 

89.5 

7.5 

85.7 

10.4 

20.00 

13.33 

1.17 

89.9 

7  0 

84.6 

11  1 

26  00 

18.57 

1.54 

Wheat  bran,  all  analyses  

91.3 

21  .G 

so.  7 

2.7 

30.00 

6.04 

1.86 

89.9 

12  5 

60.9 

3.9 

25.00 

10  00 

2.05 

Oata  

90.8 

9  7 

70.4 

6.3 

25.00 

12.89 

1.78 

88.6 

7  3 

75.6 

9.4 

25.00 

17.12 

1 .65 

90.7 

9.0 

79.4 

7.8 

26.00 

14.44 

1.64 

CottooaeiBd  meal,  choice  

92  5 

37.0 

78.2 

1.1 

34.00 

4.59 

2.17 

Linseed  mcnl,  old-process  

90.9 

30.2 

77.9 

1.6 

34.00 

£.63 

2.18 

Dntillen'  grains,  dried,  from 

03.4 

22.4 

88.0 

8.0 

81.00 

6.02 

1.74 

Rou(fhagea 

Timothy  hay,  allaiu4jpm  

88.4 

3.0 

48.5 

15.2 

16.00 

26.67 

1.66 

91.2 

10  2 

50.7 

4.0 

22.00 

10.78 

2.17 

Roldovcrhagr,  aUanalyMB — 

87.1 

7.6 

50.9 

5.7 

12.00 

7.89 

1.18 

Oon  flilaa^  reeent  aaelyMS  

26.3 

1.1 

17.7 

15.1 

3.60 

15.01 

0.00 

This  table  does  not  assume  to  represent  average  conditions  in  any  dis- 
trict of  the  country,  but  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  any  stockman 
may  compare  the  relative  economy  of  the  different  available  feeds  at  local 
prices.  The  last  eolnmn  shows  elearly  tiiat,  for  the  feeds  given  and  with 
priees  as  stated,  eom  is  by  far  the  cheapest  sonree  of  total  digestible 
nutrients  among  the  concentrates.  Of  the  roughages,  eom  silage  sup- 
plies total  digestible  nutrients  most  cheaply,  followed  by  clover  hay.  For 
balancing  a  ration  deficient  in  protein,  cottonseed  meal  will  furnish  di- 
gestible crude  protein  at  4.59  cts.  per  pound,  linseed  meal  at  5.63  cts., 
dried  distillers'  grains  at  6.92  cts.,  gluten  feed  at  6.94  cts.,  red  clover  hay 
at  7.89  cts.,  and  wheat  bran  at  10.00  cts.  In  supplying  protein  these  feeds 
will  of  eonrse  also  formsh  earbohydrates  and  fat  as  well,  whieh  are  in- 
elnded  in  the  total  digestible  nntrients. 

IM.  A  eon-belt  ration  for  mUk  prodnetlon. — ^From  the  feeds  listed 
let  US  now  formulate  the  most  economical  ration  which  will  be  satis- 
factory for  a  1200-lb.  cow  yielding  daily  30  lbs.  of  3.5  per  ct.  milk.  For 
this  cow  there  will  be  required,  according  to  the  Modified  "Wolff -Lehmann 
standard  (Appendix  Table  V)  a  minimum  daily  allowance  of  2.31  to 
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2.67  lbs.  digestible  crude  protein  and  18.99  lbs.  total  digestible  nutrients. 
The  ration  should  contain  from  25  to  30  lbs.  of  dry  matter,  and  should 
have  a  nutritive  ratio  no  wider  than  1 :  6.1  to  1 :  7.2. 

Altho  corn  silage  is  the  cheapest  roughage  available,  some  dry  rough- 
age  sbflfold  be  fed  with  it  to  daiiy  cows.  (628,  664)  Of  the  dry  rough- 
agee^  dover  hay  la  the  eheapeet  Let  aa  then  follow  the  general  role 
of  feeding  1  lb.  of  dry  roughage  and  3  lbs.  of  aflage  per  100  lbs.  live 
weight.  (167)  To  this  allowance  of  roughage,  we  will  add  enough  com 
to  bring  the  total  digestible  nutrients  up  to  the  amount  advised  in  the 
standard,  for  corn  is  the  concentrate  which  furnishes  total  digestible 
nutrients  most  cheaply.  Tabulating  the  results  we  will  have : 


Firit  trial  ration  far  12004b.  cow  ffielding  30  lbs,  of  33  per  ct,  mOk 


Dry 
matter 

Dig.  crude 
pwtoia 

Coet 

Nutritire 

IBtiO 

Clover  hay,  12  .0  lbs  

Cora  8Uage,  36.0  lbs  

Total  

Lbfl. 

10.45 
9.47 
7.16 

0.912 
0.396 
6.660 

Lbs. 

6.108 
6.372 
6.856 

Onta 

7.20 
6.30 
6.06 

27.06 

1.006 

10.886 

21 .60 

This  ratkm,  which  coats  21.5  cts.,  meets  the  standard  in  total  digest- 
ible nutrients  and  dry  matter  but  is  decidedly  defleient  in  protein.  We 

could  narrow  the  nutritive  ratio  by  feeding  less  silage  and  more  clover 
hay,  but  corn  silage  is  the  cheapest  feed  available.  Therefore  we  should 
substitute  protein-rich  concentrates  for  a  part  of  the  dent  corn. 

If  1.5  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal  was  substituted  for  the  same  weight  of 
com  the  ration  would  furnish  about  2.3  lbs.  of  digestible  cmde  protein, 
the  minimum  amount  recommended  in  the  standard.  Qronnd  oom  and 
cottonseed  meal  are,  however,  both  heavy  feeds,  welghliig  about  U  Iba. 
per  quart.  (Appendix  Table  VII)  It  is  hence  desirable  to  add  some  bulky 
concentrate  which  is  also  high  in  protein.  Dried  distillers'  grains  are 
about  as  bulky  as  wheat  bran  and  furnish  protein  much  more  cheaply. 
Alfalfa  meal  is  not  so  economical  as  distillers'  grains,  and  gluten  feed 
is  a  somewhat  heavier  feed.  Let  us  then  substitute  0.5  lb.  of  cottonseed 
meal  and  2.0  lbs.  of  dried  distillers'  grains  for  2.5  lbs.  of  corn,  and  again 
tabulate  the  reaolta : 


Second  trial  ration  for  1200-11).  cow  yielding  30  Ihs.  of  3.5  per  ct.  mtlfe 


Feodinc  atuff 

Dry 
nwtter 

Dig.  crude 
protein 

ToUl  dig. 
nutrieDts 

Cort 

Nutritive 
ratio 

Cora,  dent,  5.5  lbs  

Cottonaeed  meal,  0 . 5  lb  

OistOkni'  gnina,  dzied,  2.0  lbs. 

Lbd. 
10.45 
9.47 
4.92 
0.46 
1.87 

Llw. 
0.012 

0.396 
0.412 
0.185 
0.448 

Lbfl. 

6.106 

6.372 
4.714 
0.391 
1.778 

Genu 
7.20 

6.30 
5.50 
0.85 
8.10 

1:7.3 

27.17 

2.858 

10.368 

28.05 
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This  latum,  whieh  mwIb  22.95  ete.,  supplies  the  mfnlmnin  amount  of 
pratein  veoommended  hy  tbe  standard,  and  k  slightly  above  it  in  total 
digestible  nutrients.  The  costing  1.45  cts.  more  than  the  fiist  ration, 
it  will  be  more  economieal  for  it  should  produce  much  better  results. 

The  concentrate  mixture  weighs  about  1.2  lbs.  per  quart,  being  somewhat 
heavier  than  advised  by  some  dairymen.  Such  mixtures  as  this  have, 
however,  been  satisfactory  in  practice. 

It  is  explained  elsewhere  that  the  lower  amounts  of  digestible  crude 
protein  advised  for  the  dairy  cow  in  the  Modified  Wolff-Lehmann  stand- 
ards are  the  amounts  reeommended  by  Hseeker,  while  the  higher  fig- 
ures are  those  set  forth  by  Savage.  (188,  184^  186;  Afftniix  TUde  T) 
As  has  been  stated  before  (186) ,  for  eows  of  pronounced  dairy  temper- 
ament it  may  be  advisable  to  feed  as  much  protein  as  called  for  by  the 
higher  figures,  providing  this  does  not  greatly  increase  the  cost  of  the 
ration.  Let  us  then  see  how  cheaply  a  ration  can  be  provided  which 
will  supply  2.67  lbs.  of  digestible  crude  protein,  the  higher  figure  advised 
by  the  standard.  The  protein  can  be  added  most  cheaply  by  substi- 
tuting more  cottonseed  mesl  for  com,  but  instead  of  merdy  using  more 
cottonsed  meal,  let  us  feed  1  lb.  of  wheat  bran,  which  will  lighten  the 
concentrate  mixture  and  which  is  much  relished  by  the  cow.  At  the 
prices  given  bran  is  an  expensive  source  of  protein,  since  it  is  not  high 
in  that  nutrient.  The  price  per  pound  of  total  digestible  nutrients  is, 
however,  slightly  lower  than  that  of  cottonseed  meaL  Arranging  the 
results  as  before,  we  will  have: 


Third  trial  raUon  far  lU004b.  cow  producing  30  Vbs,  of  3JS  per  et.  milk 


FMdinsatuff 

JSSr 

ToUl^dMp 

Com 

Nutritive 
nite 

Lbs. 

Lb*. 

Lba. 

Centa 

Clover  hay,  12  .0  lbs  

10  45 

0.912 

6.108 

7  20 

Ck>m  silage,  36 .0  lbs  

9.47 

0.396 

6.372 

6.30 

3  13 

0.262 

3.000 

3.50 

Cottonseed  m«d,  1 .5  lbs  

1.39 

0.555 

1.173 

2.55 

Difltillera'  grains,  dried,  2 .0  lbs. . 

1.87 

0.448 

1.778 

3.10 

WlMsft  bno,  1 .0  lb  

0.90 

0.12S 

O.flOO 

1.26 

37.21 

2.608 

19.010 

28.90 

1:8.1 

This  ration,  which  has  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1 : 6.1,  costs  about  1  cent 
more  than  the  preceding  ration.  The  concentrate  mixture  will  be  pre- 
ferred by  many  dairymen,  for  it  is  more  bulky,  weighing  1.1  lbs.  per 
quart.  Whether  this  ration  will  produce  enough  more  milk  to  pay  for 
the  increased  cost  will  depend  on  how  pronounced  is  the  dairy  temper- 
ament of  the  particular  cow  getting  the  ration. 

190.  A  ectton-belt  ration  for  ndlk  pioduetion^Let  us  next  use  the 
method  which  hss  just  been  illustrated  in  determining  the  most  eco- 
nomical ration  for  the  same  cow  if  owned  by  a  southern  dairyman  who 
has  the  following  feeds  available:  Ground  com  at  $30,  oats  at  $35, 
com  silage  at  $3.50,  cowpea  hay  at  $15,  and  Johnson  grsss  hsy  at  $15 
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per  ton.  Cottonseed  meal  may  be  secured  at  $25,  dried  distillers'  grains 
at  $29,  dried  beet  pulp  at  $29,  wheat  bran  at  $32,  and  cottonseed  hulls 
at  $7 jio  per  ton.  Arranging  the  data  for  these  feeds  as  before,  we  will 
Ikm  the  foUowSag: 


Campamtm  a/  the  economy  of  varioue  feed$  ai  the  stated  prices 


Feodioc  atufi 

Dry 

natter 

In  100 

Hm. 

ENc. 

prot«in 
in  100 
iM. 

Total 
dig. 

nutri- 
odIs 

in  100 
Iba. 

MiitrS. 

Ukal* 

tive 
ratio 

per 
ton 

Coat 

die 
crude 
protein 

Coat  of 
1  lb.  of 
total 

notii- 
enta 

ConemlraU* 

Urn. 

Urn. 

Lba. 

1: 

DoUan 

Centa 

Caoto 

89.5 

7.5 

85.7 

10.4 

30.00 

20.00 

1.75 

Wheai  bran,  ell  analym  

89.9 

12.5 

60.9 

3.9 

32.00 

12  80 

2.63 

90.8 

9.7 

70.4 

6.3 

35.00 

18.04 

2.49 

02.5 

87.0 

78.2 

1.1 

25.00 

3.38 

1.60 

Dried  beet  pulp  

91.8 

4.6 

71.6 

14.6 

29.00 

31.52 

2.08 

DisUllera'  grains,  dried,  from 

98.4 

28.4 

88.9 

8.0 

29.50 

6.69 

1.66 

90.3 

0.3 

37.0 

122.3 

7.50 

125.00 

1  01 

89.9 

2.9 

50.1 

16.3 

15.00 

25.86 

1.50 

90.3 

13.1 

49.0 

2.7 

15.00 

6.73 

1.53 

Com  flOacei  reeent  aiudyset. . . . 

26.8 

1.1 

17.7 

15.1 

3.50 

16.91 

0.99 

"With  feeds  at  these  prices  cottonseed  meal  is  not  only  the  cheapest 
source  of  protein,  but  also  furnishes  total  digestible  nutrients  at  the 
lowest  price  among  the  concentrates.  However,  it  is  not  safe  to  feed 
too  large  an  aUowanee  of  this  oonceiitnite.  (MMO,  596-7)  In  eoonony 
with  whieh  they  fnmiih  total  digestible  nutrients,  dried  distillers'  grains 
and  dent  com  rank  close  to  cottonseed  meal.  Among  the  roughages,  corn 
silage  is  still  the  cheapest  source  of  total  digestible  nutrients,  followed 
by  cottonseed  hulls.  Gowpea  hay  and  Johnson  grass  hay  furnish  total 
digestible  nutrients  at  about  the  same  price. 

Since  it  is  economy  to  feed  a  large  allowance  of  cottonseed  meal,  which 
is  exceedingly  rich  in  protein,  the  roughage  allowance  should  be  rela- 
tiTely  low  in  protein.  We  might  feed  only  com  silage  and  cottonseed 
hulls  as  roughage,  but  for  the  improrement  of  southern  farms  it  is  highly 
important  that  legumes  be  included  in  the  crop  rotation.  Tho  cowpea  hsy 
is  more  expensive  than  cottonseed  hulls,  when  the  benefit  to  the  soil  from 
growing  the  crop  is  considered  the  wise  dairyman  will  decide  to  raise  cow- 
peas  or  some  other  leprume  and  feed  the  resulting  hay.  L'^t  iis  then  first 
compute  a  ration  with  a  heavy  allowance  of  silage,  42  lbs.,  with  8  ll)s. 
of  cowpea  hay  and  3.5  lbs.  of  cottonseed  hulls,  and  to  this  add  suilicient 
ebolee  oottonseed  meal  to  bring  the  total  digestible  nutrients  up  to  the 
standard.  On  computing  we  will  find  that  about  8  lbs.  is  required,  aa 
is  shown  in  the  table: 
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First  trial  ration  for  ia004b,  COW  ffiddmg  30  IbB,  of  3Ji  por  ei,  mUk 


Feodiag  atuff 

Die.  ciikIb 
I>rot«ia 

Total  di«. 
autitenia 

Coct 

Ntttntm 
mtio 

Corn  silage,  42  .0  lbs  

Cottonaeed  hulls,  3 . 5  lbs  

Lbs. 
11.05 
7.22 
3.16 
7  40 

Um. 

0.462 
1.048 

0.010 
2.960 

Lbs. 
7.434 
3.920 
1.295 
6.256 

ConU 

7.35 
6.00 
1.31 

10.00 

1:3.2 

28.83 

4;480 

18.005   )  24.66 

This  ration  contains  more  cottonseed  meal  than  is  safe  and  has  too 
tuunow  a  nutritive  imtk).  To  improve  it  we  should  substitute  concen- 
trates wbieh  are  lower  in  protein  and  alio  boDder.  Of  the  coneentrates 
listed  dried  beet  pnlp  best  meets  both  these  requirements.  It  is  mneh 

more  economical  than  oats  or  bran,  and  is  bulkier  than  corn  which  sup- 
plies total  digestible  nutrients  somewhat  more  cheaply.  Let  us  there- 
fore substitute  2  lbs.  of  dried  beet  pulp  for  the  same  weight  of  cotton- 
seed meal  and  likewase  replace  1.5  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal  with  the  same 
weight  of  dried  distillers'  grains,  which  are  bulky,  lower  in  protein  than 
cottonseed  meal,  and  nearly  as  cheap  a  source  of  total  digestible  nutri- 
ents. We  wiU  then  have: 


Second  trial  ration  for  1200-lb.  cow  yielding  30  lbs.  of  3.5  per  ct,  imlk 


FecdiDg  stuff 

Dry 
matter 

Die-  erudt 

protein 

Total  dig. 

nutrieota 

Cost 

Nutritirs 

ratio 

Cottonseed  hulk,  3  .5  IKs  

Dried  beet  pulp,  2 .0  lbs  

Dried  dlMilU  ffBina,  1 .6  Um..  . 

Total  

Lba. 

11.05 
7.22 
3.16 
4.16 
1.84 
1.40 

Lbs. 
0.462 
1  048 

0  010 
1.6()5 
0.092 
0.336 

Lba. 

7.434 
8.020 

1.295 
3.519 
1.432 
1.334 

C«ntH 

7.35 
6.00 

1.31 
5.62 
2.90 
2.21 

28.83 

3.613 

18.934 

25.39 

1:4.2 

This  ration  costs  only  0.73  cts.  more  than  the  first,  and  does  not  con- 
tain more  cottonseed  meal  than  is  safe  when  fed  in  mixture  with  bulky 
concentrates  along  with  succulent  feed  like  silage.  It  is  evident  that 
with  feeds  at  the  prices  given  in  this  illustration  the  question  is  not  how 
little  protein  need  be  supplied,  but  how  much  may  be  safely  fed. 

The  2  examples  wfaieh  have  been  given  in  the  preceding  pages— the 
most  eoonomical  ration  for  the  partieular  eom-belt  dairyman,  and  the 
best  ration  for  a  given  cotton-belt  dairsrman— show  how  widely  the  char- 
aeter  of  the  ration  should  be  changed  to  make  it  the  most  eeonomieal 
under  conditions  in  different  parts  of  the  country  or  with  varying  prices 
for  the  various  feeding  stuffs.  The  farmer  who  wishes  to  secure  the 
largest  returns  from  his  stock  should  use  a  similar  method  to  determine 
the  relative  economy  of  the  available  feeds  for  all  his  farm  animals. 
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IL  Adaftino  Stoieks  of  Febuno  to  Looiii  OoNiiniONB 

196.  Ammmt  of  protoiii  to  nipily^The  illnstntioiiB  given  in  the  pre> 
ceding  articles  show  clearly  that  rations  should  be  adapted  to  the  local 
conditions.   Feeding  standards  set  forth  approximately  the  amount  of 

protein  and  total  nutrients,  which  it  is  believed  should  be  furnished  for 
the  maxiiiium  production  of  flesh,  milk,  work,  etc.,  and  for  maintaining 
the  highest  well-being  of  the  animal.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  Modi- 
fied Wolft-Lehmann  standards  a  range  is  indicated  in  the  amount  of  di- 
gestible erade  protein  advised  for  most  classes  of  animals.  For  example, 
for  2-yr.-old  steers  on  foil  feed  from  2.0  to  2.3  lbs.  of  digestiUe  cmde 
protein  per  1,000  lbs.  live  weight  are  recommended  for  the  first  60-60 
days  of  fattening.  When  protein-rich  feeds  cost  but  little  or  no  more 
than  carbonaceous  feeds,  it  is  well  to  feed  at  least  as  much  protein  as 
indicated  by  the  liigher  figures.  On  the  other  hand,  when  corn  or  the 
other  grains  are  relatively  cheap  it  may  be  better  economy  to  feed  no 
more  protein  than  called  for  by  the  lower  figures.  Rarely  is  it  advisable 
to  feed  a  materially  smaller  allowance  of  protein  than  the  lower  figures, 
for  the  prodnetion  will  be  thereby  lowered. 

As  is  shown  later  (79S^  8414),  com  and  elover  hay  alone  make  a  fiurly 
wdl-balanced  ration  for  fattoiing  cattle  and  sheep.  However,  the  gains 
are  usually  slightly  increased  and  a  higher  finish  secured  when  a  small 
allowance  of  some  suitable  nitrogenous  concentrate  is  added  to  the  ration. 
"Whether  such  addition  will  be  profitable  or  not  depends  on  the  prices 
of  the  feeds  and  on  whether  the  market  will  pay  a  better  price  for  the 
more  highly  finished  animal.  (733,  858) 

When  protein-rich  feeds  supply  nntriente  more  cheaply  than  those 
carbonaceous  in  charaeter,  as  in  the  cotton  belt  and  the  alfalfa  disteicta 
of  the  West,  it  will  be  economy  to  feed  much  more  than  the  minimum 
amounts  of  protein  set  forth  in  the  standards.  (618,  768)  However, 
protein  should  not  be  supplied  in  such  excess  as  to  injure  the  health  of 
the  animals. 

197.  Proportion  of  concentrates  to  ronghages. — To  meet  the  standards 
for  fattening  cattle  and  sheep  and  for  milch  cows,  fairly  liberal  amounts 
of  concentrates  are  required.  When  concentrates  furnish  total  digest- 
ible nntriente  nearly  aa  cheaply  as  do  roughages  it  is  advisable  to  feed 
as  IttTge  a  proportion  of  concentrates  as  is  called  fdr  by  the  standards. 
With  feeds  at  the  prices  given  in  Article  193  dent  com  furnishes  nntri- 
ente at  no  greater  cost  than  red  clover  hay.  Under  such  conditions  it 
may  be  most  profitable  to  feed  fattening  steers  and  sheep  as  much  corn  a.s 
they  will  clean  up.  (716,  902,  906-7)  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  of 
the  alfalfa  districts  of  the  West,  grain  is  usually  high  in  price  compared 
with  alfalfa  hay.  Here  it  may  be  more  profiteble  to  restrict  the  grain 
allowance,  even  tho  gains  are  slower.  (768) 

With  dairy  cows  much  depends  on  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
anunaL  Except  when  concentrates  are  unusually  high  in  price,  the  cow 
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of  good  dairy  temperament  will  pay  for  at  least  a  fair  allowance  of  con- 
centrates. On  the  contrar>',  for  a  low  or  limited  productive  capacity 
the  most  economical  ration  may  be  silage  and  legume  hay  with  no  con- 
centrates. (658^) 

198.  BonghixLg  growing  aiiiiiials  thni  the  idaUae^ — ^The  raeommeiida- 
tions  of  the  standards  for  growing  eattle  and  sheep  are  based  upon 
eomtinaima  thrifty  growth,  and  henee  eall  for  a  limited  allowance  of 
eoncentrates  in  addition  to  roughage.  The  breeder  of  pure-bred  ani- 
mals who  wishes  to  develop  the  best  there  is  in  his  young  stock  will  feed 
the  concentrates  needed  to  keep  them  growing  rapidly.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  western  beef  producer  may  find  it  most  profitable  to  carry 
young  stock  thru  the  winter  on  roughage  alone  or  with  but  a  small  allow- 
ance of  eonoentrates.  Thns  fed,  thejr  will  gain  in  frame,  and  tho  losing 
in  flesh,  will  be  thrifty  enoogh  in  the  spring  to  make  good  gains  on  the 
eheap  pasturage.  (138-9,  797-9) 

199.  Finish  aniTnals  to  meet  demands  of  the  market. — The  wise  stock- 
man will  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  demands  of  the  market  and  adjust 
his  feeding  operations  accordingly.  If  the  market  pays  a  sufficient  pre- 
mium for  thoroly  fattened  animals  he  %nll  finish  his  stock  well  before 
marketing  them.  On  the  other  hand,  on  local  markets  which  pay  no 
more  for  a  prime  carcass  than  for  one  carrying  less  fat,  it  will  pay  not 
to  prolong  the  &ttening  process  or  to  feed  as  heavy'  an  allowanee  of 
eoneentrates  as  is  necessary  to  make  the  eareass  "ripe,"  or  thoroly  fat 
(181-2,  768,  800) 

200.  Adapt  type  of  farming  to  local  conditions. — It  is  outside  the  field 
of  this  volume  to  discuss  in  detail  the  many  factors  which  the  stockman 
should  take  into  consideration  in  deciding  the  type  of  live-stock  hus- 
bandry in  which  to  engage  and  the  systems  and  methods  to  follow.  The 
foregoing  paragraphs  serve  to  illustrate  how  the  fam  operations  and 
practiees  dionld  be  soited  to  loeal  conditions,  taking  into  consideration 
price  of  land  and  labor,  nearness  to  market,  and  available  crops.  For 
example,  the  beef  prodnoer  on  high-priced  land  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  com  belt  will  generally  crowd  his  calves  to  rapid  growth  on  a  heavy 
allowance  of  grain  and  fatten  them  as  baby  beef.  Or  he  will  raise  no 
cattle,  but  fatten  feeder  steers  from  the  western  ranges  on  a  liberal 
allowance  of  corn.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  West  where  pasture  is 
cheap  compared  with  grain  the  stockman  will  usually  follow  a  less  in- 
tensive system,  roughing  his  growing  stock  thm  the  winter  and  market- 
ing them  from  grass  as  2-  or  8-yr.-old8,  having  been  fed  little  grain  at 
any  time. 

The  market  milk  for  our  cities  must  come  from  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts which  are  within  easy  shipping  distance.  Dairymen  maintaining 
herds  on  high-priced  land  to  meet  this  demand  properly  tend  to  use  a 
minimum  acreage  as  pasture,  but  instead  rely  largely  on  corn  silage  or 
soilage  during  the  summer  months.  They  often  buy  much  of  their  con- 
centrates, for  grain  can  be  produced  on  land  farther  from  market  and 
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shipped  in  at  less  expense  than  it  may  be  possible  to  grow  it  on  their 
farms.  Such  a  system  is  not,  however,  economical  for  the  dairyman 
remote  from  the  large  markets,  whose  milk  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  butter  or  cheese.  Sinoe  with  him  land  is  reUtiTely  Icn  expennye 
than  labor,  he  must  adopt  a  less  intenslTe  system  of  dabying,  where  the 
herd  is  maintained  largely  on  pasture  in  the  snnnner. 

The  reader  will  come  to  realize  as  he  goes  on  in  this  book  that,  while 
there  are  no  hard  and  fast  rules  for  successfully  managing  live  stock,  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  principles  of  the  nutrition  of  animals  is 
essential  to  the  highest  success.  This  must  be  supplemented  by  good 
judgment  and  by  a  thoro  knowledge  of  the  farm  animals  themselves, 
wh^  can  only  be  gained  by  actual  experience.  He  will  further  find 
that  expensive  buildings  for  housing  stock  and  complex  devices  for 
feeding  and  caring  for  them  are  not  necessary ;  that  there  are  no  ''best" 
feeds  for  all  conditions ;  that  elaborate  and  li^rious  preparation  of  feed 
is  often  wasted ;  that  i)atont  stock  foods  guaranteed  to  work  miracles 
enrich,  uot  the  farmer,  but  the  manufacturer. 

On  the  other  hand  he  will  come  to  appreciate  that  a  proper  balancing 
of  the  ratiuiiii  for  his  stock  not  only  benefits  the  animals,  but  also  in- 
creases his  profits;  that  comfort  for  fsrm  stock  can  be  secured  in 
inexpensive,  easy  ways,  and  that  the  operations  of  preparing  and 
administering  feed  are  really  simple  and  direct,  when  once  understood. 
He  will  further  come  to  the  deep  and  fundamental  realization  that 
animal  husbandry  under  normal  conditions  is  most  successful  when  com- 
bined with  general  farming  and  the  raising  of  farm  crops,  that  it  rests 
upon  pasture  lots  which  are  fertilized  so  as  to  produce  abundant  forage 
and  upon  tilled  fields  which  are  so  managed  that  the  fertility  is  main- 
tained and  bumper  crops  are  grown,  a  large  part  of  which  is  marketed 
thru  the  animals  of  the  fsrm. . 

Having  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapters  the  fundamental  principles 
governing  the  rational  feeding  and  care  of  the  various  classes  of  farm 
animals,  let  us  now  consider  in  detail  the  value  of  the  many  difEerent 
feeding  stufis  for  live  stodL 
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CHAPTER  IX 

LEADING  C£A£AXiS  AND  THEIE  BY-PRODUCTS 

L  Indian  Corn  and  its  By-products 

The  prime  importance  of  Indian  corn,  or  maize,  Zea  mays,  as  a  grain 
<siop  in  the  United  States  is  evident  from  the  foet  that  in  1914,  ebont 
103,435,000  aeree  were  grown,  producing  two  and  a  half  billion  hnahele 
of  grain,  worth  $1,720,000,000.  In  acreage,  in  totid  production,  and  in 
value  of  grain,  the  com  crop  of  the  United  States  exceeds  that  of  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  rye,  kafir,  milo,  emmer,  buckwheat,  and  rice,  combined. 
Indian  com  can  bo  successfully  grown  in  every  state  of  the  Union,  tho 
it  flourishes  best  in  the  great  middle  region  of  our  country  lying  between 
the  Appalachians  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  Plateau.  In  the  South  the 
tropical  oom  stems,  4  or  5  months  from  planting,  earry  great  ears 
hnrdened  with  grain  so  high  that  a  man  ean  only  touch  them  by  reach- 
ing high  above  his  head.  At  the  other  extreme,  the  Mandan  Indian 
in  the  country  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North  developed  a  race  of  com 
which  reached  only  to  the  shoulders  of  the  squaw,  with  tiny  ears  borne 
scarcely  a  foot  from  the  ground  on  pigmy  stalks.  Corn  is  a  heat-loving 
plant,  and  will  not  thrive  in  regions  having  cool  nights  during  the  grow- 
ing season. 

Like  the  other  leading  eersals  which  grow  en  masse,  the  com  plant 
most  grow  with  others  of  its  kind,  bnt  it  requires  mora  spaoe,  air,  and 
sunlight.  Becanse  it  requires  thoro  tillage  and  makes  most  of  its  growth 
daring  late  sommer  and  early  fall,  Indian  com  stands  in  a  class  by  itself 

among  the  cereals.  (23)  This  requirement  of  thoro  tillage  brings  many 
advantages  to  the  soil  not  forced  upon  us  in  growing  the  other  cereals. 
The  corn  grain  is  pre-eminently  a  carbohydrate  bearer,  every  100  lbs. 
containing  nearly  70  lbs.  of  starch,  which  is  its  chief  carbohydrate.  Add 
to  this  5  lbs.  of  oil,  and  we  can  nnderstand  why  Indian  com  among  the 
cereal  grains  may  be  likened  to  anthracite  coal  among  the  faels. 

CSom  is  the  great  energising,  heat-giving,  fat-forDdiBhing  food  for  the 
•fiiiwfla  of  the  farm.  No  other  cereal  3rields,  on  a  given  space  and  with 
a  given  expenditure  of  labor,  so  much  animal  food  in  both  grain  and  for- 
age. On  millions  of  farms  successful  animal  husbandry  rests  upon  this 
imperial  grain  and  forage  plant.  (476,  575,  73i^7,  944-7,  83842)   A  poa- 
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sible  e^xplanation  of  the  great  fondness  of  farm  animals  for  corn  lies  in 
the  considerable  amount  of  oil  it  carries.  Again,  on  mastication  the  ker- 
nels break  into  nutty  particles  which  are  more  palatable,  for  example, 
than  meal  from  the  almost  oil-free  wheat  grain,  which  on  crushing  and 
mingling  with  the  saliva  tunu  to  a  sticky  dough  In  the  mouth.  (For  a 
diBcuaskm  of  com  as  a  forage,  see  Arts.  890  to  807.) 

801.  Cora  laoks  pTOtein  and  nineral  natter. — Being  so  rich  in  carbo- 
hydrates,  com  is  naturally  low  in  crude  protein.  The  crude  protein  of 
this  grain  is  also  somewhat  unbalanced,  for  about  58  per  ct.  of  it  consists 
of  the  single  protein,  zein,  which  lacks  some  of  the  amino-acids  neces- 
sary for  animal  growth.  (118)  Com  is  also  unusually  low  in  mineral 
matter,  especially  calcium,  so  necessary  for  growing  animals.  Numerous 
eiperimentB  show  that  even  with  &ttening  animals,  which  require  rela- 
tively little  protein  and  mineral  matter,  it  is  profitable  to  supplement 
these  defidencies  of  the  com  grain  by  other  fMs  hii^  In  the  nutrients 
which  com  lacks.  (738, 045,  939)  Fortunately,  the  legume  hays  are  rich 
in  protein  and  calcium,  and  therefore  admirably  supplement  com.  By 
the  use  of  these  roughages,  less  protein-rich  concentrates  are  needed  to 
balance  a  heavy  allowance  of  corn.  Indeed,  for  some  animals  legume 
hay  and  com  alone  form  a  satisfactory,  well-balanced  ration.  (733,  844) 

802.  Baoes  of  oora« — ^Three  races  of  coni>-dent,  flint,  and  sweet — are  of 
interest  to  the  stoekman.  In  dent  oom  the  stareh  is  partly  hornlike  and 
partly  floniy,  rendering  the  keniel  eaay  of  mastication.  In  flint  com 
the  starch  is  mostly  hornlike  and  flinty,  making  the  kernel  more  diflfienlt 
for  the  animal  to  crush.  Both  chemical  analysis  and  experience  oppose 
the  assertion,  often  heard,  that  yellow  corn  is  more  nutritious  than  white, 
or  the  opposite.  In  fact,  the  coloring  matter  of  yellow  corn  is  so  minute 
in  quantity  as  to  be  unweighable.  While  a  certain  strain  or  variety  of 
one  may  be  superior  to  any  particular  strain  or  variety  of  the  other  in 
a  given  locality,  there  is  no  vmtama,  difllereneo  between  white  and  yellow 
com  in  prodnetiveness  or  fMing  proi>erties. 

In  sweet  corn  the  stareh  is  hornlike  and  tongh.  Before  hardening, 
the  milky  kernels  of  this  race  carry  much  glucose,  which  is  changed  to 
starch  as  they  mature  into  the  shmnken  grain.  The  sweetness  of  the 
immature  grains  of  sweet  corn,  due  to  the  glucose  they  then  carry,  adds 
to  the  palatability  but  not  necessarily  to  their  nutritive  value,  since  glu- 
cose and  starch  have  the  same  feeding  value.  (48)  Sweet  corn  has  some- 
what more  emde  protein  and  fat  and  less  isarbohydrates  than  the  other 
races. 

Earliness  of  maturity  tends  to  dwarf  the  com  plant.  Hence,  the 
hitler  the  latitude  or  the  altitude  at  which  a  variety  was  originated  the 
larger  will  be  the  proportion  of  ears  to  stalk  and  leaves,  tho  the  total 
yield  of  ears  will  usually  be  decreased. 

203.  Com  cobs. — Well-dried  dent  ear  corn  of  good  breeding  carries 
about  56  lbs.  of  shelled  corn  to  14  lbs.  of  cob.  The  proportion  of  cob 
to  grain  varies  aoecwdiiig  to  raee,  variety,  and  dryness,  ranging  from 
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below  20  to  about  40  per  ct.,  flint  varieties  having  a  larger  proportion  of 
cob  to  prain  than  does  dent  com.  The  cobs  carry  about  30  per  ct.  of 
fiber,  which  at  best  is  of  low  feeding  value,  and  much  of  their  nitrogen- 
free  extract  is  in  the  form  of  pentosans.  (9)  Since  the  cobs  have  some 
nutritive  value,  under  certain  conditions  it  is  profitable  to  grind  the 
whole  ear  into  oonHUid-cob  meal.  (806)  Manifestly  it  is  not  eeonomieal 
to  purchase  ground  com  oohs  in  adulterated  commercial  feeds  at  a  price 
that  would  buy  good  eoneentrates.  (285) 

S04.  Shrinkage  of  ear  com. — ^While  the  amount  of  water  in  old  corn 
varies  but  little  from  12  per  ct.,  the  Iowa  Station*  found  as  high  as  36 
per  ct.  in  freshly  husked  oar  corn.  Rarely  will  corn  carrying  20  per  ct. 
or  more  of  water  keep  if  stored  in  any  considerable  quantity.  Studies 
conducted  by  the  Kansas  Station-  with  3  lots  of  ear  corn  fairly  dry 
when  cribbed,  others  by  the  Illinois  Station'  with  2  cribs,  each  contain- 
ing 20,000  lbs.,  and  an  8-year  test  by  the  Iowa  Stotion^  show  the  fol- 
lowing results: 

Shrinkage  in  ear  com  during  storage 

Nov.  and  Dm.   Nov.  to  Mar.    Nov.  to  Apr.        In  1  year         In  2  jnifl 
Per  ct.  Per  oU  Per  ct.  Per  ct.  Per  et. 

Kansas   3.3  6.8  8.6   

Illinois   2.6  6.0  17.8  19  4  20.6 

Iowa   6.9  9.7  12.8  18.2 


In  a  yesr  the  com  in  the  Ksnsas  trial  shrank  only  8.6  per  et  while 
that  in  the  Iowa  trial  shrank  18uS  per  et.  The  rate  of  shrinkage  de- 
pends not  only  on  the  maturity  of  the  com  when  husked,  but  also  on  the 

moisture  content  of  the  air.  When  the  water  content  of  ear  com  falls 
to  12  per  ct.,  shrinkage  practically  ceases.  A  large  part  of  the  shrinkage 
of  ear  corn  is  in  the  cobs,  which  usually  form  about  one-fourth  of  the 
weight  of  the  ears  at  husking  and  one-fifth  of  their  cured  weight.  Twist- 
ing the  ears  slightly  will  fairly  indicate  the  moisture  contained.  Loose 
grained,  "sappy"  ears  carry  20  per  et.  or  more  of  water,  while  solid  ones 
nsnally  contain  not  mtuk  over  12  per  et  Seventy  lbs.  of  dry  dent  com 
of  good  varieties  will  make  1  bushel,  or  S6  Ihs.,  of  sh^ed  com,  but  in 
early  fall  the  buyers  frequently  demand  75  or  80  lbs.,  according  to  the 
estimated  water  content.  According  to  the  Federal  com  grades,  by 
which  corn  is  sold  on  the  large  markets,  the  percentage  of  water  in  corn 
must  not  exceed  for  Number  1,  14  per  ct. ;  Number  2,  15.5  per  ct. ;  Num- 
ber 3,  17.5  per  ct. ;  Number  4,  19.5  per  ct, ;  Number  5,  21.5  per  ct. ;  and 
Nmnher  6,  23  per  ct  €k>m  is  stored  mostly  on  the  hnsked  ear  in  the 
North,  but  in  the  Sonth  the  htwks  are  left  on  the  ears  because  of  the  wee- 
vil, a  beetle  that  lives  in  the  kernels  Unless  they  are  protected.  Shelled 
com  does  not  keep  well  in  bulk,  especially  in  sommOT,  and  so  com  is 
held  in  ear  form  as  long  as  possible. 

205.  Soft  corn. — Corn  frosted  l)efore  the  grains  mature  contains  too 
much  water  for  storage  or  shipment,  and  is  best  utilized  by  immediate 

*Iowa  BoL  77.    *Kan.  BuL  144.    *I1L  Bui.  113.    'Hoard's  Dairyman,  49,  463. 
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feeding.   Soft  com  has  been  fed  saceessfully  to  swine  (940),  and  for 

steers  a  pound  of  dry  matter  in  soft  com  containing  35  per  ct,  of  water 
is  equal  in  feeding  value  to  a  pound  of  dry  matter  in  hard  corn.  (737) 

A  late-maturing  variety  of  corn  should  not  be  planted  in  a  locality 
having  a  short  growing  season,  with  the  hope  of  getting  a  larger  yield. 
The  corn  will  nsoally  not  matnze,  there  is  great  danger  of  its  heating 
and  molding,  and  the  shrinkage  is  large.  It  is  also  difficult  to  seeore 
seed  for  the  following  year  which  will  retain  its  vitality. 

206.  Composition  of  the  com  kernel. — To  determine  the  composition 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  corn  kernel,  Hopkins  of  the  Illinois  Station* 
separated  the  kernels  of  an  ear  of  average  dent  com  into  their  several 
parts  and  analyzed  each.  The  weip:lits  of  each  part  and  the  nutrients 
contained  therein  for  100  lbs.  of  air-dry  corn  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

Location  of  nvfricr^ts  in  the  water-free  corn  kernel 

Total  wt.  ia       Crude  Carbo- 

lOU  lb».  corn      protein        hydratM  F  it  Aah 


Lb(k  LIn.  LIm.  Lbs,  Ltw. 

HvH and  tip  cap              7.89  0.36  6.86  0.06  0.07 

Hornlike  gluten                8  51  1.89  6.88  0.59  0.15 

Hornlike  starch              47.08  4.80  42.05  0.11  O.U 

Flouiystwoh                25.49  2.00  23.36  0.00  0.07 

Gcnn                          11  53  2  28  4.09  4.02  1  14 


Whole  kernel   100.00       11.83       82.26        4.86  1.64 


In  100  lbs.  of  water-free  com  the  halls  and  tip  caps  together  weighed 

7.39  lbs.,  the  hornlike  layer  of  gluten  just  under  the  skin  8.51  lbs.,  and 
the  flinty,  hornlike  starch  at  the  sides  and  base  of  the  kernel  47.08  lbs., 
or  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  weight.  In  each  100  lbs.  of  kernels  the 
soft,  floury  starch  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  kernel  formed  25,49  lbs. 
and  the  germ  11.53  lbs.  The  la.st  4  columns  of  the  table  show  the  number 
of  pounds  of  each  nutrient  contained  in  each  of  the  several  parts  of  100 
Ihs.  of  water-ibwe  com.  It  is  seen  that  the  hnU  and  tip  cap  axe  largely 
carbohydrates^  while  the  germ  is  heavily  charged  with  erode  protein  and 
fat,  or  oil. 

Appendix  Table  I  shows  that  air-dry  dent  com  contains  70.9  per  ct 

nitrogen-free  extract — nearly  all  starch — and  only  2.0  per  ct.  fiber, 
which  comprises  tlic  liber  of  the  hull,  or  skin,  of  the  kernel,  and  of  the 
cell  walls  inclosing  the  starch  grains.  On  comparing  the  composition  of 
corn  with  that  of  the  other  common  cereals,  it  will  be  noted  that  corn  is 
far  the  richest  in  fat,  containing  5.0  per  ct.  fat,  or  oil.  Because  of 
this  abundance  of  starch  and  oil,  com  excels  as  a  fattening  food.  Com 
has  slightly  less  crude  protein  than  wheat»  barley,  oats,  or  rye  and  is 
also  lower  in  ash.  It  is  especially  deficient  in  lime,  containing  only  0.2 
lb.  per  1,000  lbs.  of  grain.  As  has  been  emphasized  before  (201),  in  feed> 
ing  com  we  must  bear  in  mind  these  facts  concerning  its  composition. 

'UL  BuL  87. 
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907.  Oom  meal;  om  eliop;  oon  feed-mMl^The  temi  com  meal,  as 
applied  to  leeding  atiiiEB,  is  most  correeily  used  to  denote  the  entire 
ground  corn  grain,  from  which  the  bran  and  hulls  have  not  been  re- 

raovt'ti  by  bolting.  In  preparing  com  for  human  food  the  grain  is  either 
ground  to  a  rather  coarse  meal  or  cracked  coarsely,  the  fine  siftings  and 
also  the  bran  or  hulls  being  removed.  The  milled  product,  which  is  like- 
wise called  corn  meal,  has  a  more  attractive  appearance  than  the  entire 
ground  grain,  bat  contains  somewhat  less  protein  and  fat.  Much  of  the 
eommereial  com  meal,  partienlarly  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  is  made 
from  the  part  of  the  kernel  left  after  the  manufacture  of  cracked  com 
or  table  meaL  It  is  most  correctly  called  corn  fccd-medl,  and  according 
to  Smith  and  Boals  of  the  Massachusetts  Station,"  is  equal  in  feeding 
value  to  corn  meal  made  from  the  entire  grain.  Corn  chop  is  a  name 
sometimes  applied  to  ground  corn,  and  also  to  mixtures  of  ground  corn 
and  corn  by-products.  Since  it  has  often  been  found  best  not  to  grind 
com  for  stoek  (423,  475,  735,  847,  921),  the  question  whether  this  grain 
should  be  reduced  to  a  coarse  or  a  fine  meal  has  lost  mueh  of  the  interest 
once  taken  in  it.  On  grinding  com  the  oil  it  carries  soon  becomes  rancid 
and  gives  the  meal  a  stale  taste.  Hence  this  grain  should  never  be  ground 
far  in  advance  of  use. 

208.  Cora-and-cob  meal. — When  ear  corn  is  ground  the  product  is 
called  cora-and-cob  meal.  Because  of  the  rubber-like  consistency  of  the 
cobs,  much  power  is  reiiuired  to  reduce  ear  corn  to  meal.  If  the  cob 
particles  in  cora-and-cob  meal  are  coarse,  the  animal  will  not  usually 
eat  them,  but  when  finely  ground  eom-and-cob  meal  proves  satisfsctoiy 
with  most  farm  animals.  (576|  Ml)  Much  evfdentiy  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  roughage  fed  with  the  meal.  The  Paris  Omnibus  Company 
found  com-and-cob  meal  more  acceptable  than  pure  com  meal  to  its 
thousands  of  horses  (475^,  and  stockmen  generally  report  favorably  on 
its  use.  It  has  been  suggested  that  corn  meal  when  fed  alone  lies  too 
compactly  in  the  stomach  to  be  readily  attacked  by  the  digestive  fluids, 
while  com-and-cob  meal  forms  a  loose  mass  more  easy  of  digestion. 
Where  there  is  an  abundance  of  cheap  roughage,  it  is  best  to  omit  the 
cobs  in  grinding  unless  there  is  ample  power  at  low  cost. 

809.  Starch  and  glncose  by-pioduets. — In  the  manufacture  of  com- 
mercial starch  and  glucose  from  com,  the  grain  is  first  passed  thm 
cleaning  machinery.  It  is  then  soaked  in  warm  water,  slijnrhtly  acidulated 
with  sulfurous  acid,  which  softens  the  grain  and  facilitates  the  separ- 
ation of  the  germ.  Next  the  grain  is  coarsely  ground  and  the  ma.ss  passed 
into  tanks  containing  "starch  liquor."  Here  the  germs,  which  are  lighter 
on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  oil  they  carry,  rise  to  the  surface,  and 
are  removed.  After  washing,  the  residue  is  then  finely  ground,  and  the 
coarser  part,  the  bran,  separated  by  silk  sieves.  The  remainder,  called 
"starch  li(iuor,*'  which  contains  the  starch,  gluten,  and  fine  particles  of 
fiber,  is  then  pas.sed  slowly  thru  shallow,  slightly  inclined  troughs  where 

•Mass.  BoL  146. 
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the  starch  aottlM  like  wet  lime,  while  the  lighter  ingredienti-^llie  gluten, 

fiber,  etc. — arc  carried  off  in  the  current  of  water.  In  this  process  there 
are  thus  obtained,  (1)  the  germ,  from  which  corn  oil  and  germ  oil  meal 
or  corn  oil  cake  are  secured,  (2)  the  bran,  consisting  of  the  hulls,  (3) 
the  starch,  and  (4)  the  gluten.  The  bran,  together  with  some  light 
wdi^t  and  broken  germs,  was  formerly  dried  and  sold  as  corn  Itran, 
Now,  however,  the  bran  and  glntan  are  nsnaUy  united  while  atill  wet» 
and  then  dried  and  gronnd,  the  product  being  sold  as  com  gluten  feed, 
or  com  Mtturch  hy-product  tvith  cam  hran,  as  it  is  sometimes  called/  The 
term  corn  gluten  feed  is  used  to  distinguish  this  feed  from  "Continental 
Gluten  Feed,"  a  proprietaiy  name  for  certain  dried  distillers'  grains. 
(282) 

210.  Com  gluten  feed. — Formerly,  the  steep  water,  which  contains  the 
soluble  materials,  such  as  soluble  protein  and  phosphates,  was  allowed  to 
ran  to  waste.  It  is  now  often  oYaporated  and  the  residne,  called  corn 
solnblea,  is  added  to  the  gluten  feed.  Qluten  feed  is  rieh  in  erode  pro- 
tein and  fat,  contains  a  fair  amount  of  carbohydrates  and  is  bulkier 
than  corn.  The  protein  content  varies  from  18  to  over  29  per  ct., 
depending  chiefly  on  how  completely  the  starch  has  been  removed.  The 
ash  content  ranges  from  less  than  1  per  ct.  when  the  corn  solubles  have 
not  been  added  to  5  or  6  per  ct.  when  this  residue  has  ])een  incorporated. 
Owing  chiefly  to  the  acid  nature  of  some  of  the  protein  and  ph(^phorus 
compounds  natorally  occurring  in  the  corn  solubles,  gluten  feed  to  which 
these  have  been  added  has  an  acid  taste  unless  the  acid  has  been  neutral> 
ised  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  While  the  small  amount  of  acid 
present  is  probably  not  injurious  to  live  stock,  the  feed  is  more  palat- 
able when  the  acidity  is  neutralized. 

In  early  years  gluten  feed  was  normally  yellow,  since  it  was  usually 
made  from  yellow  corn.  When  manufacturers  began  to  u.se  white  corn 
the  resulting  product  had  an  uninviting  grayish- white  color,  and  was 
aometimea  refused  by  purcbasers.  The  mannfactnrers  thereupon  added 
artificial  coloring  matter  to  maintain  the  standard  color.  Tho  the  little 
coloring  matter  usid  is  probably  not  injurious,  it  certainly  addi  nothing 
of  value  to  the  feed.  Fortunately  purchasers  are  learning  to  be  governed 
by  the  guarantee  and  the  taste,  rather  than  by  the  color,  and  some  manu- 
facturers are  hence  discontinuing  the  coloring  of  this  feed.  Oluton 
feed  is  a  most  valuable  concentrate,  especially  in  the  ration  of  the  dairy 
cow.  (590,  757,  856) 

811.  GIntan  ttsaL— This  by-product,  now  sometimes  called  com  5y- 
produei  without  com  hran,  is  one  of  the  richest  of  concentrates  in  crude 
protein  and  fat,  while  fair  in  carbohydrates  and  low  in  mineral  matter. 
It  is  a  heavy  feed,  and,  as  mentioned  before,  is  usually  mixed  with  oom 
bran  to  form  gluten  feed.  (491,  591,  981) 

212.  Germ  oil  meal. — The  corn  germs  removed  in  the  manufacture  of 
starch  are  dried,  crushed,  and  much  of  the  oil  pres.sed  out,  leaving  the 

*  Wagner,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Chem.,  Bui.  122,  1909;  Lindsejr.  Mass.  (Hatch) 
BoLTa. 
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nadne  in  eaket.  Thie  is  exported  as  com  oU  cake,  or  ground  and  sold 
in  this  conntiy  as  germ  oU  meal  or  com  germ  meoL  This  feed  eontains 
somewhat  less  protein  than  the  usual  gluten  feed,  hnt  earries  a  mneh 

larger  amount  of  fat.  (698) 

213.  Hominy  feed,  meal,  or  chop. — This  by-product,  variously  called 
hominy  feed,  hominy  meal,  or  hominy  chop,  is  a  mixture  of  the  bran 
coating,  the  germ,  and  a  part  of  the  starchy  portion  of  the  com  kernel 
obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  hominy  grits  for  human  consumption 
and  of  brewers'  grits.  It  is  a  carbonaceous  feed,  similar  in  composition 
to  eom,  hat  somewhat  builder.  It  is  slightly  lower  in  nitrogen-free  ex- 
tract, higher  in  fiber,  and  eontains  mueh  more  lat  While  slightly  less 
digestible  than  com  meal,  it  is  kiln-dried,  almost  invariably  sweet,  and 
keeps  better  in  storage  than  does  com  meal.  As  it  is  a  bulkier  feed  than 
com  meal  it  is  preferred  for  dairy  cattle  and  has  also  proven  superior 
to  corn  meal  for  fattening  pigs.  Cochel  of  the  Kansas  Station*  reports 
that  fattening  calves  would  not  eat  as  heavy  an  allowance  of  hominy  feed 
as  of  corn  meal,  perhaps  owing  to  the  larger  amount  of  oil  in  the  hominy 
feed.  (577,  749,  943) 

814.  Coin  bran^But  little  com  bran  now  eomes  upon  the  market  as 
audi,  for,  as  we  haye  seen,  it  is  usually  mixed  with  other  by-produets. 
(900)  Com  bran  contains  about  three-fifths  as  much  protein  as  wheat 
bran,  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  feed  in  nitrogen-free  extract  and  fat, 
and  oontaiuB  slightly  more  fiber. 

IL  WHSikT  AND  ITS  Bt-PBODUCTS  IN  MiLUNa 

Since  it  costs  more  to  produce  wheat,  TriHcuim  eatwum,  ienax,  than 
com,  and  since  our  population  is  steadily  increasing,  it  is  reasonable  to 

suppose  that  wheat  will  never  again  be  used  in  any  considerable  amount 
for  feeding  stock  in  this  country,  as  it  was  at  one  time.  But  the  feeder 
should  know  both  its  absolute  and  relative  value,  for  the  low  grades  of 
wheat  would  better  be  fed  to  stock  than  sold. 

215.  Wheat  as  a  feed. — Compared  with  com,  wheat  carries  slightly 
more  carbohydrates  in  the  form  of  starch,  more  crude  protein,  and  much 
less  fat.  Tho  low  in  mineral  matter,  it  contains  somewhat  more  lime, 
phosphoric  add,  and  potash  than  oom.  While  the  nutritiye  ratio  of  dent 
com  is  1 : 10.4,  that  of  wheat  is  1 : 7.7.  Tho  wheat  thus  carries  a  larger 
proportion  of  protein,  this  nutrient  is  unbalanced  in  composition,  like 
that  of  com.  (118)  Probably  due  to  this,  Hart,  McCoUum,  and  Fuller* 
have  found  in  trials  at  the  Wisconsin  Station  that  pigs  fed  on  wheat  as 
the  sole  source  of  protein  for  long  periods  are  unable  to  make  normal 
growth,  even  when  an  abundance  of  mineral  matter  is  supplied.  (106) 
Like  corn,  wheat  should  be  supplemented  by  feeds  rich  in  protein  and 
lime.  Fed  in  properly  balanced  rations  wheat  is  about  equal  to  com 
for  milk  production  or  for  fattening  animaU  (578^  730,  848,  845)  Fed 

"Kansas  IndastrlaliBt,  41, 19U.       •  Joor.  BloL  Chun.,  29, 1914,  pp.  879496. 
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in  large  amountB  to  hones  it  has  ooeasioned  digestive  distnrbaziees  and 

eruptions  of  the  skin.  (479)  Because  the  kernels  are  small  and  hard, 
wheat  should  be  g^ronnd  for  all  farm  animals  except  sheep.  Wheat  flour 
and  meal  fed  aloue  are  unsatisfactory  because  they  form  a  pasty  mass 
in  the  animal's  moutli,  a  condition  which  can  be  remedied  by  adding 
some  such  material  as  bran  or  coarse  corn  meal.  (423) 

As  stated  before  (81),  the  composition  of  the  wheat  kernel  is  markedly 
inflneneed  by  elimate,  especially  in  protein  eontent.  Wheat  from  the 
northern  plains  region  is  highest  in  erode  protein,  while  that  from  the 
Pacific  coast  districts  is  unusually  low  in  this  nutrient.  When  grown 
under  the  same  climatic  conditions  spring  wheat  is  usually  slightly  richer 
in  crude  protein  than  winter  wheat, Durum,  or  macaroni,  whoat  is 
extensively  grown  in  parts  of  the  plains  states,  csprcially  the  Dakotas, 
on  account  of  its  higher  yield  in  these  sections.  This  variety  shows  no 
appreciable  difference  in  composition  or  feeding  value  from  ordinary 
wheat  grown  under  the  same  environment^*  (848) 

Wheat  growers  should  sell  only  the  best  grades,  retaining  for  their 
animals  all  shrunken,  frosted,  or  otherwise  damaged  grain,  for  while 
such  wheat  has  low  srlling  value,  it  is  often  equal  to  grain  of  good  qual- 
ity for  feeding.  (739,  849,  945)  As  a  rule  such  grain  is  richer  in  pro- 
tein  than  is  wheat  of  good  (juality. 

Salvage  grain,  which  has  been  sliglitly  charred  or  injured  by  smoke 
and  water  in  elevator  fires,  thus  being  unfitted  for  human  food,  may 
have  its  value  for  stock  feeding  but  little  impaired. 

816.  Hour  msauf  aetue^The  wheat  kernel  is  eoveied  with  three  straw- 
like  coats  or  skins.  Beneath  these  comes  the  fourth,  ealled  the  "aleurone 
layer, ' '  rich  in  crude  protein,  and  which  in  milling  goes  with  the  other 
coats  to  form  bran.  Tho  germ,  or  em])ryo  plant,  in  each  kornel  is  rich 
in  oil,  crude  protein,  and  mineral  matlcr.  The  remainder  of  the  kernel 
consi.sts  of  thin-walled  cells  packed  with  starch  grains.  Among  the  starch 
grains  are  protein  particles  called  "gluten,"  that  give  wheat-flour  dough 
the  tenacity  so  essential  in  bread  making.  In  producing  flour  the  miller 
aims  to  secure  all  the  starch  and  gluten  possible  from  the  wheat  grains, 
while  avoiding  the  germ  and  bran.  He  leaves  out  the  germs  because  they 
make  a  sticky  dough  and  also  soon  turn  dark  and  rancid,  giving  the  flour 
a  specked  appearnnce.  Nor  does  he  use  the  aleurone  layer,  as  it  gives  a 
brownish  tint  to  the  flour. 

In  modern  milling,  flour  is  produced  by  passing  the  thoroly  cleaned 
wheat  thru  a  series  of  hardened  steel  rollers,  each  succeeding  pair  being 
set  a  little  nearer  together  so  that  the  kernels  are  gradually  crushed  into 
smaller  and  smaUer  particles.  After  passing  thru  each  pair  of  rollers, 
or  "brei^,"  the  flour  is  removed  by  tufting  or  passing  the  material  over 
bolting  cloth,  and  finally  only  the  by-products  remain. 

The  terms  employed  to  designate  the  various  mill  products  differ  some- 
what in  various  sections  of  the  country,  but  those  most  commonly  used 
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are  wheat  bran,  standard  middlings  or  Aoris,  white  or  four  middlings, 
red  dog  flour  and  wheat  mixed  feed. 

In  the  raanufacture  of  flour,  from  25  to  33  per  ct.  of  the  weight  of  the 
wheat  grain  remains  as  bran,  middlings,  etc.  Since  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  wheat  in  this  country  is  about  4.5  bushels,  or  270  lbs.,  for 
each  person,  the  by-products  of  this  grain  amount  to  nearly  70  lbs.  for 
each  person,  not  inelttding  that  veralting  from  tbe  wiioat  milled  for 
export. 

817.  Feeding  Inead. — ^When  available,  the  stale  bread  from  bakeries  is 
used  for  feeding  animals,  especially  horses.  Gay"  states  that  a  Phila- 
delphia teamster  fed  stale  bread  mixed  with  molnssps,  at  a  considerable 
saving  and  with  entire  success.  An  English  writer'^  also  reports  good 
results  from  feeding  bread  to  cab  horses  in  London,  the  only  trouble 
being  that  many  loaves  were  consumed  by  the  workmen. 

US.  Wlieat  ImiL — ^Bran,  whieh  eonaists  of  the  coam  outer  eoatings 
of  the  wheat  kernel,  is  eomparatiTely  rieh  in  digestible  erade  protein, 
carries  considerable  digestible  carbohydrates  and  fat,  and  is  high  in 
mineral  matter,  except  lime.  It  is  light  and  chaffy,  carrying  a  consider- 
able amount  of  fiber.  Bran  from  mills  lacking  machinerj'  for  perlect  sep- 
aration of  the  starch  from  the  bran  coats  is  somewhat  lower  in  crude 
protein  and  fiber  and  higher  in  carbohydrates  than  the  bran  from  the 
large  mills.  WolP*  concludes  that  the  nutritive  ditference  is  usually 
small,  making  it  advisable  to  select  whichever  is  cheaper. 

Hart  and  Patten  of  the  New  York  (Geneva)  Station**  have  shown  that 
ordinary  wheat  bran  contains  from  6  to  7  per  et  of  an  organic  compound 
containing  phosphorus,  magnesia,  and  potash.  In  the  past  the  laxative 
effect  of  bran,  one  of  its  beneficial  properties,  was  ascribod  to  the  mild 
irritation  produced  by  the  chaffy  bran  particles  on  the  lining  of  the  in- 
testinal tract.  These  chemists  have  found,  however,  that  the  laxative 
effect  of  l)ran  is  due  to  this  phosphorus  compound.  Phosphorus,  an 
essential  component  of  the  bones  and  of  milk,  is  abnndant  in  bran,  while 
Ume,  likewise  needed  in  still  larger  amount,  is  but  sparingly  present 
Horses  heavily  fed  on  wheat  bran  or  middlings  sometimes  suffer  from 
'  *  bran  disease, '  which  seriously  affects  their  bones.  To  supply  the  lime 
which  bran  lacks,  farm  animals  may  be  fed  lime  in  inorganic  form— wood 
ashes,  ground  limestone,  burned  lime,  or  ground  rock  phosphate  (floats), 
or  they  may  be  supplied  lime  in  organic  form  by  feeding  lime-laden 
plants,  such  as  the  legumes,  which  include  alfalfa,  clover,  vetch,  cowpea, 
etc.  (98)  The  best  grades  of  bran  are  of  li^t  weight,  with  large,  clean 
flakes  and  no  foreign  matter. 

Knowing  the  properties  of  bran,  one  is  in  position  to  nse  this  most 

"Productive  Horse  Husbandry,  p.  239. 
**The  Field,  England,  July  16,  1898. 
'^Productive  Feeding  of  Fann  Animals,  p.  180. 
"N.  Y.  (Geneva)  Bui.  250. 
"•Law's  Vet  Medichie.  Ill,  p.  672. 
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valuable  feed  advantageously.  As  bran  is  ordinarily  too  expensive  to 
be  used  as  the  sole  concentrate  for  farm  animals,  it  should  be  mixed 
with  other  concentrates  to  lighten  the  ration  or  add  bulk  while  improving 
its  nutritive  qualities.  With  its  wealth  of  crude  protein  and  phosphorus, 
it  serves  its  highest  purpose  in  giving  virility  to  the  animal  and  in  help- 
ing build  bone  and  mnaele  without  tending  to  fatten,  thna  being  espeeial- 
ly  soited  to  young  animals  wfaooe  digestiTe  capaeities  are  soffieiently  de- 
veloped for  this  bulky  feed.  (623,  681,  894)  Both  on  account  of  ita 
high  content  of  crude  protein  and  phosphorus  and  because  of  its  laxative 
action,  bran  is  of  great  value  in  putting  the  bodies  of  pregnant  marcs, 
cows,  ewes,  or  sows  in  the  best  condition  for  bearing  young.  (514,  673-4, 
883,  1016)  Supplied  to  horses  once  or  twice  a  week  in  the  form  of  a 
"mash"  made  with  scalding  water,  bran  proves  a  mild,  beneficial  laxa- 
tive. (486)  When  naed  oontinnonalyi  the  animal  qratem  beeomea  aoeos- 
tomed  to  it  and  the  laxative  property  is  leas  mariied.  Hard-woiked 
horaei  have  neither  time  nor  energy  to  digest  feeds  of  much  bulk,  and 
hence  their  allowance  of  bran  ahould  be  limited.  (457, 486)  Being  bulky, 
bran  is  often  mixed  with  com  and  other  heavy  concentrates  for  starting 
fattening  cattle  or  sheep  on  feed.  (756,  856)  It  is  a  most  excellent  feed 
for  the  dairy  cow,  being  slightly  laxative,  giving  })ulk  to  the  ration,  and 
providing  the  crude  protein  and  phosphorus  so  vital  to  the  formaLiou  of 
milk.  (688)  Tho  too  strawlike  for  young  pigs,  it  la  valuable  lor  giving 
bulk  and  nutriment  to  the  ration  lor  breeding  awine  and  atock  hoga  not 
getting  legume  pasture  or  hi^.  (972) 

Due  to  its  widespread  popularity,  bran  is  often  high  in  price  compared 
with  other  nitrogenous  concentrates  which  can  be  used  with  equally  good 
results  and  many  of  which  carry  more  protein  than  does  bran. 

219.  Red  dog  flour. — Red  dog  flour,  or  dark  feeding  flour,  generally 
contains  the  wheat  germs  and  is  therefore  rich  in  crude  protein  and  tat. 
Such  flour  differs  but  little  in  composition  and  feeding  value  from  the 
beat  flour  middlings.  (971) 

890.  Wheat  middliags^Middlinga  vary  in  quality  from  red  dog  flour, 
which  contains  considerable  flour,  to  standard  middlings,  or  shorta,  which 
may  contain  but  little  flour.  To  some  extent  standard  or  hroivn  mid- 
dlings and  shorts  are  interchangeable  terms.  Standard  wheat  middlings 
comprise  the  finer  bran  particles  with  considerable  flour  adhering. 
Shorts  too  often  consist  of  ground-over  bran  and  the  sweepings  and 
dirt  of  the  mills,  along  with  groimd  or  unground  weed  seeds.  Flour  or 
wkitB  middlings  are  of  somewhat  higher  grade  than  standard  middlings; 
oontaming  considerable  low-grade  flour  and  eanying  slifl^tly  more  crude 
protein  and  leas  fiber.  Middlings  are  highly  useful  with  swine  of  all  ages. 
They  should  not  be  fed  alone,  but  always  with  more  carbonaceous  feeds, 
as  corn  or  barley.  (969-70)  Mixed  with  the  various  ground  grains,  mid- 
dlings and  shorts  are  helpful  with  dairy  cows,  since  they  add  crude  pro- 
tein and  phosphorus  to  the  ration.  (589)  Middlings  and  shorts  alone 
should  never  be  fed  to  horses,  since  they  are  too  heavy  and  pasty  in 
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eliaraeter  and  are  Hable  to  mdmse  colie.  (487)  Idka  bran,  both  mid- 
dliiigs  and  shorts  are  low  in  lime,  iddeh  afaonld  alwaya  be  auppUed  by 

the  other  feeds  in  the  ration. 

221.  Wheat  mixed  feed. — Wheat  mixed  feed,  or  shipstuff,  is,  strictly 
speaking,  the  entire  mill  mn  of  the  residues  of  the  wheat  kernel  left  after 
separating  the  commercial  flour.  The  term  is  also  used  for  various  mix- 
tures of  bran  and  red  dog  flour  or  middlings.  Smith  and  iieals  of  the 
Maaaaehuaetta  Station^'  atate  that  a  good  grade  k  superior  to  wheat  bran, 
bat  that  a  difference  of  10  per  et  in  Tidiie  la  often  noted  in  different 
samples,  depending  on  the  amount  of  flour  contained. 

222.  Sereealagii — ^In  cleaning  and  grading  wheat  at  the  elevators  and 
mills,  there  remain  great  quantities  of  screenings,  eonaiating  of  broken 
and  shrunken  wheat  kernels  having  a  hi&rh  feeding  value,  mixed  with 
weed  seeds  ^lany  of  the  latter  are  nutritious,  while  otliors  are  of  little 
worth,  and  a  few  actually  poisonous.  Poisonous  neads,  such  as  com 
eoefcle,  are  rarely  present  in  aereeninga  In  aofBeient  qnantitiea  to  eanae 
ill  effeets.  Ungronnd  sereenings  will  never  be  naed  hy  fkrmera  who  aeek 
to  keep  their  land  free  from  noxious  weeds,  lor  many  such  seeds  will 
pass  thru  the  aniTwals  nninjnred  and  be  carried  to  the  field  in  the  ma- 
nure. Finely  ground  screenings  are  free  from  this  objection.  Screen- 
ings have  their  place  and  use,  tho,  because  of  their  variable  character, 
little  of  a  definite  nature  can  be  said  concerning  them.  (850,  964)  Along 
with  molasses  and  the  by-products  of  the  distilleries,  breweries,  flouring 
mills,  oatmeal  factories,  etc.,  they  are  now  largely  absorbed  in  the  mann- 
factnre  of  proprietary  feeding  stofb.  (288) 

The  feed  contrd  laws  of  various  statea  require  that  when  sereeninga 
are  present  in  feeda  the  fact  be  indicated  on  the  label  and  in  some  caaea 
the  percentage  must  be  stated.  Wheat  bran  with  mill  mn  screenings  is 
a  trade  term  for  pure  wheat  bran  plus  the  screenings  which  were  sep- 
arated from  the  wheat  whence  the  bran  originated.  Wheat  bran  with 
screenings  not  exceeding  mill  run  may  be  either  wheat  bran  with  the 
whole  mill  run  of  screenings  or  with  but  a  portion  of  the  screenings 
output. 

ITT.  Oats  and  their  Ry-products 

Next  to  corn,  oats,  Avcna  saliva,  are  the  most  extensively  grown  cereal 
in  America.  In  the  southern  portion  of  our  country  a  bushel  of  oats 
often  weighs  only  20  lbs.,  while  on  the  Pacific  coast  it  may  weigh  50  lbs. 
Southern  oats  hm  a  larger  kernel  than  the  northern  grain,  but  bear 
an  inflated  hnak  carrTing  an  awn  or  bewd,  which  eanaea  the  graina 
to  lie  loosely  in  the  measure.  In  the  North  the  kernel  ia  eneaaed  in  a 
compact  hull,  usually  not  awned.  The  hnlla  of  oata  constitute  from  20 
to  46  per  ct  of  their  total  weight,  the  average  being  about  30  per  ct. 
"Clipped  oats"  have  had  the  huUa  clipped  at  the  pointed  end,  thereby 
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increasing  the  weight  per  bushel.  A  hull^  oat,  but  little  grown  in  this 
country,  serves  well  for  poultry  and  swine,  while  the  varieties  with  hulls 
are  preferable  for  other  stock.  The  oat  grain  is  higher  in  crude  protein 
than  is  corn,  and  in  fat  it  exceed^  wheat  and  nearly  equals  corn. 

223.  Oats  as  a  feed. — Oats  are  the  safest  of  all  f^ds  for  the  horse,  for 
the  hull  gives  them  saoh  volume  that  the  animal  rarely  suffers  from  gorg- 
ing; in  this  respect  th^  are  in  strong  contrast  with  corn.  On  account 
of  the  mettle  so  characteristie  of  the  oat-fed  horse,  it  was  long  held  that 
there  is  a  stimulating  substance  in  the  oat  grain.  All  claims  of  the  dis- 
covery of  this  compound  have,  however,  melted  away  on  careful  exam- 
ination, and  rations  containing  no  oats  have  given  results  in  every  way 
as  f^'ood  as  wlicre  oats  were  fed.  (473-4)  F'or  dairy  cows  there  is  no  better 
grain  than  oats,  but  their  use  is  restricted  by  their  high  price.  (579) 
Oats  mixed  willi  other  concentrates  are  helpful  in  starting  fattening 
cattle  or  sheep  on  feed.  As  fattening  progresses  more  concentrated  feeds 
should  be  substituted  for  all  or  most  of  the  oats.  (740,  851)  Ground 
oats  with  the  hulls  sifted  out  provide  a  nourishing  and  wholesome  feed 
for  young  calves  and  pigs.  (946)  For  breeding  swine,  whole  oats  in 
limited  quantity  are  always  in  place.  As  light  weight  oats  contain  more 
hull  and  less  kernel  than  ])luinp.  heavy  oats,  their  feeding  value  per 
pound  will  be  correspondingly  less. 

In  recent  years  the  hleaehing  of  low-grade  oats  and  barley  with  sul- 
furouB  add  fumes  to  whiten  the  grain  and  raise  the  market  grade,  has 
become  common.  Smith*'  estimates  that  in  6  months  beginning  October 
1,  1908,  nearly  19,000,000  bushels  of  oats  and  barley  were  bleached  at 
13  grain  centers  in  3  north-central  states.  No  feeding  trials  have  been 
reported  in  whieh  hJcnchi  d  oats  have  been  fed,  but  eonii^laints  from  horse- 
men of  injurious  efl'erl.s  on  the  health  of  the  animals  fed  such  oats  are 
not  uncommon.  Several  states  have  laws  regulating  the  sale  of  bleached 
grains. 

£24.  Oat  by-produots^ — In  the  manufacture  of  oatmeal  and  other  break- 
fast foods,  after  the  light-weight  grains  are  screened  out  to  be  sold  as 
feed  the  hulls  are  removed  from  the  remainder,  a  vast  (juantity  result- 
ing. So  completely  are  the  kernels  separated  that  the  chaff-like  hulls 
have  but  low  feedinpr  value.  Oat  hulls  eontain  about  30  per  ct.  fiber,  as 
Appendix  Table  1  shows,  and  their  feeding  value  is  only  little,  if  any, 
above  that  of  oat  straw.  If  fragments  of  the  kernels  adhere,  their  value 
is  of  course  thereby  improved.  The  oat  hulls  are  sold  in  mixture  with 
other  feeds  under  various  names.  (886)  The  statement  of  feed  manu- 
ftoturers  that  the  addition  of  a  limited  amount  of  hulls  to  a  heavy  eon- 
centrate  mixture  is  beneficial  seems  reasonable  in  view  of  the  excellent 
results  secured  with  the  natural  unhulled  oats.  However,  the  appear* 
ance  of  such  feeds  is  no  guide  to  their  value  or  the  quantity  of  hulls 
present,  and  they  hence  should  be  purchased  only  on  guarantee  and  on 
the  basis  of  their  actual  composition  compared  with  standard  feeds. 

>*U.  S.  Dept.  A^.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.,  Cir.  74. 
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After  the  oats  aie  hulled,  they  are  freed  from  the  minute  hairs  whieh 
adhere  to  the  outer  end  of  the  kemeL  Small  as  these  hairs  are,  they  form 
with  fra^ents  of  the  kernels  a  product  of  great  volume,  known  as  oat 
dust,  which  contains  considerable  protein  and  fat,  with  about  18  per  ct. 
fiber.  Tliis  feed  is  usually  sold  in  mixture  with  other  concentrates,  jis 
ita  light,  flufify  nature  makes  it  unsuitable  to  feed  alone.  In  feeding 
value  this  product  ranks  between  oat  hulls  and  oat  middlings.  Oat  shorts 
or  middlings,  connstmg  of  tbe  oatside  akiiiB  of  the  kernels,  closely  re- 
semble wheat  bran  in  composition,  hat  carry  more  fat  Oof  feeds  are  mix- 
tures, widely  varying  in  composition,  of  ground  oat  hulls,  oat  middlings, 
and  other  by-products.  Since  the  feeding  value  will  depend  on  the 
amount  of  hulls  present,  these  feeds  should  be  purchased  only  on  guar- 
antee of  composition  and  from  reputable  dealers.  The  fiber  content  of 
any  lot  indicates  the  relative  amount  of  hulls  contained.  Clipped  oat 
by-product,  or  oat  clippings,  is  the  by-product  obtained  in  the  mauu- 
factore  of  clipped  oata.  Tfak  material,  whidi  eonaiats  of  diaffy  material 
broken  from  the  ends  of  the  hulls,  empty  hulls,  lii^t  immatore  oats,  and 
dust,  is  used  in  vanons  proprietary  feeds. 

885..  Gimmd  com  and  oatt^^ThiB  feed,  variously  called  ground  corn 
and  onts,  ground  feed,  and  provender,  is  extensively  employed  in  the 
eastern  and  southern  states  for  feeding  dairy  cows  and  especially  horses. 
In  composition  it  ranges  from  a  straight  mixture  of  good-grade  corn 
and  oats  to  one  containing  a  large  proportion  of  low-grade  materials  such 
as  oat  hulls,  ground  corn  cobs,  and  other  refuse.  The  best  guide  to  the 
purity  of  this  feed  is  the  fiber  content  As  com  contains  only  2.0  per  ct. 
fiber  and  oats  10.9  per  ct ,  wlien  gnnmd  corn  and  oat  fted  contains  over 
aboQt  7  per  ct  fiber,  it  has  either  been  adulterated  or  was  made  from 
poor  quality  oats.  Where  more  than  9  per  ct.  fiber  is  present  adulter- 
ation is  certain.^"  This  feed  should  be  purchased  only  on  guarantee  and 
from  reliable  dealers. 

IV.  Bablet  and  its  By-pbodxtcts  in  Bkiwino 

Barley,  Hordeum  satimm,  is  the  most  widely  cultivated  of  the  cereals, 
growing  as  far  north  as  65°  north  latitude  in  Alaska  and  fiourishing 
beside  orange  groves  in  California.  Once  the  chief  bread  plant  of  many 

ancient  nations,  it  is  now  used  almost  wholly  for  brewing,  pearling,  and 
stock  feeding.  Richardson^"  found  that  Dakota  barley  contained  the 
highest  percentage  of  crude  protein,  and  Oregon  barley  the  lowest.  The 
adherent  hull  of  the  grain  of  ordinary  brewing  barley  or  of  Scotch 
barley  constitutes  about  15  per  ct  of  its  total  weight. 

California  feed  barley,  grown  extensively  in  some  sections  of  the  West, 
has  more  huU  and  w^gfas  45  lbs.  or  less  per  bushel;  while  the  usual 
weight  of  common  barley  is  48  lbs.  Bald,  or  hulless,  barley  also  grown 
in  the  western  states  has  hard  kernels,  contains  less  fiber  owing  to  the 

**Woll  and  Stiowa.  Wis.  Cfar.  47.      "U.  8.  Deyt  Agr..  Div.  of  GhMiu  Bol.  9. 
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absence  of  the  hull,  and  is  as  heavy  as  wheat.  (848)  Barley  has  less 
digestible  crude  protein  than  oats,  and  more  than  oorn.  The  carbo- 
hydrates  exceed  those  of  oats  and  fall  below  those  in  com,  while  the  oil 
content  is  lowei^than  in  either  of  these  grains. 

226.  Barley  as  a  feed. — On  the  Pacific  slope,  where  com  or  oats  do 
not  flourish  in  equal  degree,  barley  is  extensively  used  as  a  feed  for  ani- 
mals. The  horses  of  California  are  quite  generally  fed  on  rolled  barley, 
with  wheat,  oat,  or  barley  hay  for  roughage.  (494)  Barley  is  the  common 
feed  for  dairy  cows  in  northern  Europe.  The  Danes  sow  barley  and  oats 
together  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  of  barley  to  2  of  oats,  the  ground 
mixed  grain  from  this  crop  being  regarded  as  the  best  available  feed  for 
dairy  cows  and  other  stock.  (MO)  Fed  with  legnme  hay  to  fattening 
steers  and  Iambs,  barley  has  given  nearly  as  good  returns  as  corn.  (738, 
848)  For  horses  barley  is  somewliat  less  valuable  than  oats.  (478)  At  the 
Virginia  Station^*  calves  made  excellent  gains  on  barley  and  skim  milk, 
but  corn  proved  cheaper.  (681)  In  Great  Britain  and  northern  Europe 
barley  takes  the  place  of  corn  for  pig  feeding,  leading  all  grains  in  pro- 
ducing pork  of  fine  quality,  both  as  to  hardness  and  flavor.  In  American 
trials  somewhat  more  barley  than  com  has  been  required  for  100  lbs. 
gain  with  fattening  pigs.  (944)  Owing  to  its  more  ehaSty  nature  Cali- 
fornia feed  barley  is  somewhat  lower  in  value  than  common  barley.  (848) 
Tho  barley  is  somewhat  higher  than  com  in  crude  protein,  it  is  still 
decidedly  carbonaceous  in  character,  and  should  be  fed  with  legume  hay 
or  with  a  nitrogenous  concentrate  for  the  best  results. 

227.  Malt. — In  making  malt  the  barley  grains  are  iirst  steeped  in  warm 
water  until  soft.  The  grain  is  then  held  at  a  warm  temperature  until 
it  begins  to  spront,  in  which  process  the  amount  of  diastase,  tiie  en- 
^yme  which  converts  starch  into  malt  sugar,  increases  greatly,  and  some 
of  the  starch  in  the  grain  is  acted  on  by  the  diastase.  When  sufficient 
diastase  has  been  formed  in  the  sprouting  grain,  it  is  quickly  dried.  The 
tiny,  dry,  shriveled  sprouts  are  then  separated  from  the  grains,  and  put 
on  the  market  as  malt  sprouts.  The  dried  grains  remaining  form  malt.  In 
the  manufacture  of  beer  the  malt,  after  being  crushed  by  rolling,  is  moist- 
ened and  usually  mixed  with  cracked  corn  which  has  been  previously 
cooked.  The  diastase  in  the  malt  now  converts  the  starch  in  the  com 
and  the  malt  itself  into  malt  sugar.  This,  together  with  some  of  the 
nitrogenous  and  mineral  matter  is  then  extracted  from  the  mass  and 
fermented  by  yeast.  The  freshly  extracted  residue  constitutes  wet 
hrewers*  grains,  which  on  dr^'ing  in  a  vacuum  are  called  dried  hrewert' 
grains  or  brewers'  dried  grains. 

It  was  formerly  claimed  that  malting  barley  increased  its  value  for 
stock  feeding.  Investigations  by  Lawes  and  Gilbert  of  the  Rothamsted 
Station,^'  England,  show  that  a  given  weight  of  barley  is  of  greater  value 
for  dairy  oows  and  fattening  animals  than  the  amount  of  malt  and  malt 
sprouts  that  would  be  produced  from  it.  This  is  due  to  tibe  oxidislag 

"Va.  Bid.  172.  "Rothamsted  Memoirs,  VoL  IV. 
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or  burning  up  of  some  of  the  stored  nutrients  in  the  grain  during  the 
sprouting  process.  Malt  is,  however,  very  palatable  to  stock,  and  useful 
as  a  conditioner  and  in  fitting  animals  for  exhibition  or  sale.'' 

228.  lliied  1»«wtn'  graiaii — Dried  brewers'  grams,  wliich  are  no  more 
perishable  than  wheat  bran,  oontain  over  70  per  et  more  digestible 
crude  protein  and  twice  as  much  fat  as  wheat  bran,  but  are  lower  in 
earbohydrates,  which  are  largely  pentosans.'*  (9) 

Higher  in  fiber  than  wheat  bran,  they  are  a  bulky  feed,  and  there- 
fore not  well  suited  to  pigs.  They  are  widely  fed  to  dairy  cows  and 
serve  well  as  part  of  the  concentrate  allowance  for  horses,  especially  for 
those  at  hard  work,  and  needing  an  ample  supply  of  protein.  (488,  593, 
768,866) 

fSSB.  Wet  brsweis'  gfaini« — Owing  to  their  volnme,  watery  nature,  and 
perishable  cluuraeter,  wet  brewers'  grains  are  usually  fed  near  the  brew* 
ery.  Containing  about  75  per  et  water,  they  have  slightly  over  one- 
fourth  the  feeding  value  of  an  equal  weight  of  dried  grains.  In  the 
hands  of  ignorant  or  greedy  persons  cows  have  often  been  crowded  into 
dark,  illy-ventilated  sheds  and  fed  almost  exclusively  upon  wet  brewers' 
grains.  Sometimes  the  grains  are  partially  rotted  when  fed,  and  the 
drippings  getting  under  feed  boxes  and  floors  prodnee  siekening  odors. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  boards  of  health  have  prohibited  the  sale  of 
milk  from  soeh  dairies.  There  is  nothing  in  fresh  brewers'  grains  whieh 
is  necessarily  deleterious  to  milk.  Supplied  in  reasonable  quantity,  20 
to  30  lbs.  per  head  daily,  and  fed  while  fresh  in  clean,  water-tight  boxes 
and  along  with  nutritious  hay  and  other  roughage,  there  is  no  better 
food  for  dairy  cows  than  wet  brewers'  grains.  So  great  is  the  temp- 
tation to  abuse,  however,  that  wet  grains  should  never  be  fed  to  dairy 
cows  unless  under  the  supervision  of  competent  oflSeials.  If  this  cannot 
be  done,  their  use  should  be  prohibited.  In  Europe  the  wet  grains  are 
considered  excellent  for  fattening  cattle  and  swine  when  used  with  dzy 
feed  and  furnishing  not  over  half  the  nutrients  in  the  ration.  On  ao- 
count  of  their  "washy"  nature,  they  are  not  so  useful  for  horses  and 
sheep,  tho  horses  may  be  fed  20  lbs.  per  head  daily  and  fattening  sheep 
1  lb.  daily  per  100  lbs.  live  weight." 

230.  Malt  sprouts. — The  tiny,  shriveled  sprouts  which  have  been  sep- 
arated from  the  dried  malt  grains  form  a  bulky  feed  which  is  rather  low 
in  earbohydrates  and  fat,  but  carries  about  20  per  et  digestible  emde 
protein,  one-third  of  whieh  is  amids."*  At  ruling  prices  they  are  an  eoo- 
nomical  source  of  protein,  but  not  being  relidied  by  stock  should  be  given 
in  limited  quantity  mixed  with  other  concentrates.  Malt  sprouts  are 
especially  valuable  for  dairy  cows,  tho  they  will  not  usually  eat  over  2  or 
3  lbs.  daily.  (684)   In  Europe  horses  have  been  fed  as  high  as  5  to  6  lbs. 

"Pott,  Handb.  Em&hr.  u.  FUtter..  m,  1909.  p.  967. 

••Mass.  (Hatch)  Bui.  94. 
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per  head  daily  with  good  results,  and  sheep  0.5  lb.  daily  per  100  lbs.  live 
weight.  Since  malt  sprouts  swell  greatly  when  they  absorb  water,  they 
may  cause  digestive  disturbances  if  fed  dry  to  stock  in  large  amounts 
and  should  therefore  he  soaked  for  fleverel  honn  before  feeding.  When 
not  over  1  lb.  per  head  is  fed  to  cattle  with  other  feed,  soaking  is  un- 
necessary, but  moistening  to  lay  the  dust  is  advisable.*^ 

231.  Barley  feed. — This  by-prodnet  from  the  manufacture  of  pearl 
barley  or  flour  has  about  the  same  foedinf;^  value  as  wheat  bran,  being 
somewhat  lower  in  protein  and  higher  in  nitrogen-free  extract 

V.  BtB  AUD  1T8  Bt-fboduotb 

Bye,  Secale  eeredle,  the  principal  cereal  of  north  Europe,  is  not  ex- 
ttfisiyely  grown  in  America.  The  it  repays  good  treatment,  this  "grain 
of  poverty"  thrives  in  cool  regions  on  land  that  would  not  give  profit- 
able returns  with  tho  other  cereals.  It  furnishes  al)0Ut  one-third  of  the 
people  of  Europe  with  bread,  and  when  low  in  price  or  off-grade  is  com- 
monly fed  to  stock.  (396) 

232.  Bye  and  its  by-prodncts. — Tho  farm  animals  show  no  fondness  for 
rye,  they  take  it  willingly  when  mixed  with  other  feeds,  as  shoold  always 
be  done.  Fed  alone  or  in  largfr  amonnts  it  is  more  apt  to  cause  digestive 
distnrbanees  than  the  other  cereals.  In  northern  Europe  it  is  a  common 
feed  for  horses  and  swine.  (480,  948)  Fed  in  large  allowance  to  cows 
xye  produces  a  hard,  dry  butter,  but  a  limited  amount  mixed  with  other 
feeds  has  given  good  results.  (581) 

The  by-products  in  the  manufacture  of  rye  flour  are  rye  bran  and  rye 
middlings,  which  are  usually  combined  and  soUl  as  rye  feed.  All  have 
about  the  same  feeding  value  as  the  corresponding  wheat  feeds,  each  con- 
taining less  fiber  and  being  somewhat  lower  in  protein  and  higher  in 
nitrogen-free  extract  than  the  corresponding  wheat  feed. 

VI.  Emmer 

Emmor,  Triticum  sat.,  var.  dicoccum,  oi'ten  incorrectly  called  "spelt" 
or  "speitz,"  was  introduced  into  America  from  Germany  and  Russia. 
It  is  a  member  of  the  wheat  family,  altho  in  appearance  the  grain  re- 
sembles barley.  Being  droui^t  resisting,  emmer  is  especially  valuable 
in  the  semi-arid  regions  of  America.  In  1909,  12,700,000  bushels  were 
grown,  mostly  in  the  northern  plains  states,  the  average  yield  per  acre 
being  22  bushels  of  40  lbs.  each.  The  adherent  hulls  of  emmer  repre- 
sent about  21  per  ct.  and  the  kernels  79  per  ct.  of  the  grain. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  yields  of  various  spring  grains 
grown  without  irrigation  for  8  years  at  the  North  Dakota  Station  at 
Fargo''  and  for  5  years  at  the  North  Platte,  Nebraska,  Station 

"Pott,  Handb.  Em&hr.  u.  Futter..  Ill,  1909,  p.  226. 
"N.  D.  BoL  76.    "Nebr.  BaL  US. 
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Yield  of  emmer  compared  with  other  spring  grains 


North  DakoU 


Nebruks 

Yield  per  M 


OfAia 


Emnwr  

Barley  

Oats  

Wheat  

Durum  wheat 


1,945 
1,877 
1,969 
1,711 
1386* 


1,151 


1,142 

1,-123 
1,032 


•AT.of  7]rwnL 

Winter  emmer,  introdneed  more  reeently  into  the  United  States,  is  of 
considerable  promise  in  states  where  it  is  hardy.*** 

233.  Emmer  as  a  feed. — In  composition  emmer  closely  resembles  oats. 
Like  that  grain  it  is  somewhat  bulky  to  use  as  the  sole  concentrate  for 
fattening  animals,  and  gives  better  results  when  mixed  with  corn  or 
barley.  (852)  Tho  its  value  is  usually  somewhat  lower  than  that  of 
eorn,  with  corn  silage  and  linseed  meal,  ground  emmer  proved  equal  to 
eom,  pound  for  pound,  with  fottening  steers  in  a  trial  at  the  South  Da- 
kota Station.  (748)  With  dairy  oows  and  fottening  pigs  its  Talue  is 
somewhat  less  than  that  of  com.  (588,  847)  Thru  the  introduction  of 
emmer,  kafir,  milo,  and  certain  millets,  all  relatively  new  plants  with 
ns,  the  possibilities  of  the  great  plains  region  of  America  for  the  main- 
tenance of  farm  animals  and  the  production  of  meat  have  been  enor- 
mously increased. 

*n.  8.         Agr^  Farmers'  BoL  466. 
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lONOB  CEREALS,  OIL  BEAKING  AND  LEGUMINOUS  SEEDS, 

AND  THEIR  BY-PRODUCTS 

I.  RioE  Axn>  us  Bt-fboouctb 

The  production  of  rioe,  Orysa  saUva,  iB  steadily  ineieasiiig  in  Looin- 
ana,  Teiaa,  and  Afkanne,  where  it  already  fomiB  an  important  indnttry. 

In  1914  about  22,589,000  bushels  of  rice,  over  95  i>er  ct.  of  the  entire  crop 
of  the  United  States,  was  produced  in  these  states.*  Like  wheat,  this 
cereal  is  used  almost  entirely  for  human  food,  only  the  by-products 
from  the  manufacture  of  table,  or  polished,  rice  being  fed  to  farm 

animals. 

234.  Sice  and  iti  by-products. — in  preparing  rough  rice,  often  called 
paddy,  for  hnnum  food,  first  the  holls  and  next  the  bran,  or  outer  skin 
of  the  kernel,  are  removed.  The  kernels  are  then  "polished,"  both  to 
separate  the  creamy  outside  layer  of  cells,  rich  in  crude  protein  and  fat, 
and  to  produce  an  attractive,  pearly  histor.  The  resulting  floury  par- 
ticles constitute  rice  polish.  According  to  Fraps-  of  llie  Texas  Station, 
a  sack  of  rough  rice,  weighing  162  lbs.,  will  yield  about  100  lbs.  of  pol- 
ished rice,  6.3  lbs.  of  rice  polish,  20.2  lbs.  of  rice  bran,  and  32.1  lbs.  of 
hulls,  with  a  wastage  of  3.4  lbs. 

Bke  hulls  are  tasteless,  tough,  and  woody.  They  are  heavily  charged 
with  silica,  or  sand,  and  haye  sharp,  roughened,  flinty  edges  and  needle- 
like points  whieh,  not  softening  in  the  digestive  tract,  prove  irritating 
and  dangerons  to  the  walls  of  the  stomach  aud  intestines.  Because  of 
authentic  reports  of  vomiting  and  death  with  cattle  fed  rioe  hulls,  they 
should  never  be  fed  to  farm  animals.'  Yet  rice  hulls  have  been  extensively 
employed  by  unscrupulous  dealers  for  adulterating  commercial  feeding 
stuffs,  and  are  sometimes  ground  aud  sold  as  "husk  meal"  or  "Star 
bran." 

Biee  bran,  when  pure,  is  composed  of  the  outer  layer  of  the  rice  ker- 
nel proper,  together  with  the  germs,  and  a  small  amount  of  hulls  not 
separated  in  the  milling  process.  This  feed,  when  adulterated  with  hulls, 
is  called  "commercial  bran."  Unadulterated  bran,  which  does  not  con- 
tain over  12  per  ct.  fiber,  is  a  highly  nutritious  feed,  as  not  enough  hulls 
are  present  to  be  injurious.  It  contains  about  11  per  ct.  fat,  and  approx- 
imately as  much  protein  as  barley  or  wheat,  but  less  nitrogen-free  extract. 
As  rice  oil,  or  fat,  soon  becomes  rancid,  the  bran  is  frequently  distasteful 
to  animals.  The  Louisiana  Station  employed  rice  bran  successfully  as 
half  tiie  concentrates  for  horses  and  mules,  and  it  was  found  satisfaetoiy 
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for  fattening  steers  at  the  Texas  Station.  (745)  Fed  to  dairy  cows  and 
swine  in  large  amounts,  even  when  not  rancid,  it  injures  the  quality  of 
milk  and  produces  soft  pork.  (980) 

Bice  poUah,  whioh  has  a  feeding  value  equal  to  com,  eaniea  alightly 
more  enide  protein  and  eoniideraUy  more  fat,  but  oorreapondingly  leea 
nitrogen-free  extract.  Its  use  in  the  arts  removes  it  largely  from  the  list 
of  farm  feeding  stuffs.  (745,  980) 

Only  low-grade  rough  rice  and  hulled  rice  are  commonly  fed  to  stock. 
Bodson  of  the  Louisiana  Station*  values  rough  rice  at  7  and  hulled  rice 
at  16  per  ct.  more  than  corn.  Hulled  rice  is  the  richest  of  all  cereals  in 
carbohydrates,  but  relatively  low  in  crude  protein  and  fat.  Since  no  ill 
effeeta  from  the  hulls  have  been  known  to  foUow  the  feeding  of  rough 
riee,  it  may  replaee  corn  in  the  rations  of  farm  animals.  On  aoeoont  of 
the  hardness  of  the  kernels  it  gives  better  results  when  groiind.  The 
Texas  Station'  found  that  ground  damaged  rice  had  abont  half  the  valne 
of  cottonseed  meal  for  fattening  steers.  Red  rice,  a  pest  in  rice  fields, 
equals  the  cultivated  grain  in  feeding  value.  (745) 

II.  SOBQHUMS  AMD  HlLUETS 

Nmnberless  millions  of  people  in  India,  China,  and  Africa  rely  on  the 
sors^nms  and  millets  for  their  bread.  Ohureh*  tells  ns  that  33,000,000 
acres  of  land  in  India  arc  annually  devoted  to  growing  the  millets  and 
the  sorghums  including  the  kafirs,  milos,  etc. — a  greater  area,  he  re- 
ports, than  is  devoted  to  wheat,  rice,  and  Indian  corn  coinbinod.  BalF 
writes  that  thruout  Africa — on  the  dry  plains,  in  the  oases  of  the  Sahara, 
on  high  plateaus,  in  mountain  valleys,  and  in  tropical  jungles — the  sor- 
ghums are  the  one  ever-present  crop.  Their  forms  are  as  diverse  as  the 
conditions  under  whieh  they  grow,  the  plants  ranging  in  height  from  3 
to  20  iaetf  with  heads  of  different  shapes  vaiying  from  5  to  25  inches  in 
length. 

The  sorghums,  Andropogon  sorghum  or  Sorghum  vulgnrc,  vars.,  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes — the  saccharine  sorghums,  having  stems  filled 
with  sweet  juices,  and  the  non-saccharine  varieties,  with  more  pithy  stems 
and  juice  sour  or  only  slightly  sweet.  The  Indian  com  plant  never  gives 
satisfactory  returns  if  once  its  growth  is  checked.  The  sorghums  may 
cease  growing  and  their  leaves  shrivel  dnring  periods  of  excessive  heat 
and  drought;  yet  when  these  oonditions  pass  and  the  soil  becomes  moist 
again,  they  qnicUy  resume  growth.  This  quality  gives  to  this  group  of 
plants  great  worth  and  vast  imjwrtance  as  grain  crops  for  the  southern 
portion  of  the  semi-arid  plains  region.  Their  value  in  this  section  is 
well  shown  by  the  fact  that  between  1899  and  1909  the  acreage  in  the 
Ignited  States  of  kahr  and  milo  grown  for  grain  increased  from  266,000 
to  1,635,000  acres. 

«La.  Planter,  44.  6,  p.  92.  *Food  Grains  in  India.  1901. 
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235.  Grain  sorgliiims. — The  non-saccharine,  or  grain,  sorghums  include 
kafir,  durra,  tnilo,  feterita,  icaoliangf  and  the  less  important  shallu.  The 
kafin  are  stoat-stemiiied,  broad-leaved  plants,  having  slightly  sweet  juice 
and  long,  erect,  cylin^cal  heads  carrying  small,  eggHBhaped  seeds.  The 
trae  durras  were  the  fiist  grain  sorghnms  introdneed  into  the  United 
States.  They  were  never  grown  to  any  great  extent  as  they  have  coarse 
stems,  relatively  few  leaves,  lodge  readily,  and  sucker  badly.  The  grain 
shatters  etusily  and  the  pendent,  or  "goose-necked,"  heads  render  har- 
vesliiig  tiifficult. 

The  milos,  sometimes  classed  under  the  durras,  have  few  leaves  com- 
pared with  the  kafirs,  and  hence  are  not  as  valuable  for  forage.  They 
usually  have  shorty  thick  heads  with  large,  flat  seeds.  T!re  heads  are 
mostly  goose-necked,  hat  some  strains  have  recently  been  developed  in 
which  nearly  all  the  heads  are  erect.  Feterita,  or  Sudan  durra,  has 
slender  stems  carrying  more  leaves  than  milo,  but  less  than  kafir,  and 
erect  heads  bearing  flattened  seeds. 

The  kaoliatifjs,  early  maturing  sorghums  from  northern  China,  are 
slender,  dry-stemmed  plants,  with  loose,  open,  erect  heads.  Shallu,  or 
"Egyptian  wheat,"  is  slender-stemmed,  with  low,  spreading  heads  which 
shatter  badly.  Beports  from  various  experiment  stations  show  that 
shallu  is  of  little  value  compared  with  the  other  sorghums. 

Most  of  the  grain  sorghum  produced  in  the  United  States  is  grown  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Great  Plains  region,  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, extending  from  southwestern  Nebraska  to  northwestern  Texas.  A 
limited  amount  is  also  grown  in  sections  of  Arizona.  I^tah.  and  Cali- 
fornia. By  selection  and  crossing,  varieties  of  sorghum  are  being  de- 
veloped which  are  suited  to  the  various  districts,  especially  dwarf  strains 
which  have  erect  heads  that  are  easily  harvested  with  the  grain  header, 
and  which  are  early  maturing,  thereby  escaping  late  summer  droughts. 
Thru  the  development  of  early  typea  the  sorghums  are  being  carried  fur- 
ther  north.  Over  much  of  the  drier  western  portion  of  the  grair-sor- 
ghum  belt  those  crops  are  more  sure,  and,  even  on  good  soil,  return  larger 
vields  than  corn. 

On  poor,  thin  uplands  in  central  and  eastern  Kansas  and  Okla- 
homa the  sorghums  arc  also  superior  to  corn.  Churchill  and  Wright"  of 
the  Oklahoma  Station  report  that  during  the  5  years,  from  1909  to  1913, 
on  soil  underlaid  by  hardpan  where  the  average  yield  of  com  was  only 
1  bushel  per  acre,  kafir  averaged  34.9  bushels.  Even  on  better  land  in 
such  districts  it  is  advisable  to  replace  some  of  the  corn  acreage  with 
grain  sorghum  as  an  insurance  against  severe  drought.  Pipor''  states 
that  the  grain  sorghums  eommonlj'  yield  25  bushels  per  aire  with 
maximums  of  75  bushels  for  kafir,  46  for  milo,  and  80  for  feterita. 

The  customary  basis  for  selling  the  seed  of  the  grain  sorghums  is  by 
the  56-lb.  bushel,  but,  according  to  Churchill  and  Wright**  of  the  Okla- 
homa Station,  the  usual  weight  is' about  54  lbs.  Kafir  heads  contain 
about  77  per  ct  of  grain  and  those  of  milo  about  84  per  el;  aecordingly 
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73  lbs.  of  head  kafir  and  G6  lbs.  of  head  milo  are  required  for  a  bushel 
(56  lbs.)  of  grain.  Ball"  states  that  altho  the  percentage  of  grain  in 
the  entire  crop  varies  widely  with  the  season  and  thickness  of  stand, 
under  ordinary  conditions  from  35  to  40  per  ct.  of  the  air-dry  weight 
of  a  crop  of  mflo  and  kaoliang  and  25  per  et  of  kafir  will  be  grain.  ^ 

When  ent  lor  grain  the  crop  ehonld  not  be  harvested  nntil  the  seeds 
are  well  matured.  Beeanse  Hie  hard-coated  seeds  when  apparently  dry 
may  contain  much  water,  the  grain  sorghmns  are  espeeiaUy  apt  to  heat 
in  the  bin  unless  precautions  are  taken. 

236.  Grain  sorghiiins  as  feeds. — The  different  sorghums  are  similar  in 
composition,  carrying  about  as  much  crude  protein  and  nitrogen-free  ex- 
tract as  corn,  but  about  1.5  per  ct.  less  fat.  Properly  supplemented 
with  protein-rich  feeds,  they  are  excellent  for  all  daaaes  of  animals.  Tho 
len  palatable  than  com,  their  nutritive  value  ranges  from  folly  eqnal 
to  this  grain  to  15  per  ct.  less.  (741-2,  853,  949-51)  -Fdr  horses,  fatten- 
ing cattle,  dair}'  cows,  and  pigs  the  grain  is  usually  ground,  being  then 
cnlird  "chop."  Grinding  for  sheep  is  not  essential.  Often  the  unthreshed 
heads  are  fed,  or  Ihe  forage  carrying  the  heads  is  supplied,  especially 
to  idle  horses,  colts,  and  young  slock.  (481 )  On  grinding  the  entire  heads 
the  product  is  called  "head  chop,"  which  resembles  corn-and-cob  meal 
in  composition. 

287.  Kailr. — The  kaflrs  lead  in  both  grain  and  forage  prodnetion  in 
eastern  Kansas  and  Oklahoma.  This  type  does  not  sucker  or  produce  un- 
desirable side  branches,  has  erect,  compact  heads,  and  neither  lodges  nor 

shatters  its  grain.  The  most  common  type  in  the  more  humid  districts 
is  the  Blackhull  while  farther  west  tlie  Dwarf  Bhickhull  and  the  AVhitc 
are  recommended  as  their  earliuess  enables  them  the  better  to  evade 
drought.^-  Grown  in  regions  of  deticieut  rainfall,  the  average  yield  of 
kafir  is  not  large.  In  good  seasons  and  on  fertile  soil  yields  of  50  bushels 
per  acre,  and  occasionally  75  bushels,  are  secured.  Kafir  grain,  being  as- 
tringent and  constipating,  is  suited  for  feeding  with  alfalfa,  clover,  and 
other  soin  ^vhat  laxative  roughages.  (481,  583,  681,  741,  853,  940) 

238.  Milo. — Next  to  kafir,  milo  is  the  most  important  of  this  class  of 
plants.  Grown  but  little  in  the  extreme  east  of  tlie  grain  belt,  it  outyields 
kafir  in  the  more  arid  districts  as  it  is  earlier.  According  to  Ball,"  milo 
is  somewhat  superior  to  the  kafirs  as  a  feeding  grain,  and  unlike  the  ka- 
flrs, has  a  beneficial  laxative  effect  on  the  bowels.  (481,  742,  858,  960) 

Feterita,— This  type  of  durra  ripens  with  milo,  but  when  both  are 
planted  late  matures  sooner.  It  yields  as  much  grain  as  kafir,  tho  less 
forage,  and  is  a  most  promising  sorghum  for  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
grain  sorghum  belt.  Unfortunately  it  stools  badly  and  lodges  easily  after 
maturity.'^  ^870,  951) 

240.  Kaoliang'. — These  early-maturing  sorghums  are  of  much  j^romise 
for  the  nortliern  plains  section  where  the  other  types  \n\\  not  mature. 
The  kaoliangs  compare  favorably  in  yield  of  grain  with  the  milos,  and 
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are  even  better  in  severe  drought.  Hume  and  Champlin  report  that  in 
1911  at  the  Highmore,  South  Dakota,  Branch  Station*'  when  ail  the  small 
grain  orops  were  a  fiiiliire  beeBtue  of  drought,  kaoliang  yielded  from  6 
to  11  InishelB  per  aeie,  mull  tho  promiaiiig  jielde.  The  forage  of  the 
kaoliangs  is  scanty  and  of  poor  quality,  the  stalks  being  pitl^  ai^  the 
leases  few.  In  sections  where  they  mature,  kafir,  milo^  or  fsterita  are  to 

be  preferred.  (951) 

241.  Sweet  sorghums. — The  sweet  sorghums,  or  sorghos,  are  forage 
ratlier  than  grain  producers,  and  are  therefore  discussed  more  fully  in 
Chapter  XII.  (308-9)  Early  varieties  will  mature  wherever  corn 
ripens.  At  the  Wisconsin  Station^*  the  senior  author  secured  32  bushels 
weighing  58  Iba.  eaeh  of  amber  eane  seed  per  acre.  Cook  of  the  New 
Jersey  Station*'  foond  amber  eane  seed  about  10  per  et  less  valuable 
than  Indian  oom  for  dairy  cows.  (584)  For  grain  production  sweet  sor- 
ghum is  surpassed  by  corn  in  the  humid  regions  and  by  the  grain  sor- 
ghums in  the  plains  districts. 

242.  Broom  com. — In  harvesting  liroom  corn  the  heads  are  cut  l)efore 
the  seed  has  fully  matured,  and  the  seed  is  removed  from  the  brush  be- 
fore it  is  thoroly  dry.  This  seed  has  feeding  value  and  may  be  saved  by 
drying  or  ensiUng  or,  as  Miles"  showed,  by  preserving  in  an  earth- 
eovered  heap. 

843.  Millets. — The  millets  chief^  grown  in  this  country  are:  (1)  the 
foxtail  millets,  Setaria  ItaUca  spp.,  all  resembling  common  foxtail  or 

pigeon  gra.ss  in  appearance;  and,  (2)  the  broom  com,  proso,  or  hog  mil- 
lets, Panicum  miliaccum  spp.,  which  have  spreading  or  panioled  heads, 
wide  hairy  leaves,  and  large  seed.  Other  types  used  only  for  forage  are 
mentioned  in  Chapter  Xiii.  In  humid  regions  millets  are  chiefly  sown 
in  early  aummer  as  eateh  erops,  owing  to  the  short  period  required  for 
growth.  In  the  northern  plains  distriet,  where  the  growing  season  is  too 
short  for  the  sorghums,  they  are  of  increasing  importance  for  grain  pro- 
duction. Zavitz  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,**  from  10-year  plot 
tests  with  various  tj-pes  of  foxtail  millets,  reports  average  yields  per  acre 
ranging  from  33.8  to  49.3  busliels  weighing  51  to  54.5  lbs.  each.  Hume 
and  Champlin  obtained  an  average  of  16.4  bushels  per  acre  with  vari- 
ous types  of  proso  millets  in  triabs  covering  6-7  years  at  the  Highmore, 
South  Dakota,  Station,**  and  of  20.7  bushels  for  foxtail  millets  in  triala 
during  6  years.  Wilson  and  Skinner  of  the  South  Dakota  Station*^  pro- 
duced 30  bushels  of  hog,  or  Blaek  Veronesh  millet,  Panicum  mili€Uieum, 
per  acre.  The  ground  grain  proved  satisfactory  for  &ttening  swine,  tho 
for  a  given  gain  one-fifth  more  millet  was  required  than  of  wheat  or  bar- 
ley. The  carcasses  of  the  millet-fed  pigs  were  clothed  witii  a  pure  white 
fat  of  superior  quality.  At  the  same  Station*'  in  the  production  of  baby 
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beef  somewhat  move  millet  than  corn  was  required  for  a  given  gain.  (744, 
854,  952) 

III.  Buckwheat  and  its  By-products 

Tho  rarely  used  for  feeding  stock,  buckwheat  has  a  fair  value  for  such 
purj)ose,  its  nutrients  running  somewhat  lower  than  those  in  the  lead- 
ing cereals.  (953) 

244.  Buckwheat  by-produoti. — ^The  black,  woody  Imlls  of  the  buck- 
wheat grain,  Fagopyrum  etculentum,  have  little  feeding  value  and  shonld 
be  need  to  give  bulk  or  yolnme  to  the  ration  only  when  it  cannot  be  otber- 
wise  secured.  On  the  other  hand,  buckwheat  middlings,  that  part  of  the 
kernel  immediately  under  the  hull,  which  ia  aqiarated  from  the  flour  on 
milling,  contain  28  per  ct.  crude  protein  and  7  per  ct.  fat,  with  little  fiber, 
and  hence  have  a  liigh  feeding  value.  The  miller,  desiring  to  dispose  of 
as  much  of  the  hulls  as  possible,  mixes  them  with  the  middlings  to  form 
buckwheat  bran  or  feed.  WolP^  concludes  that  buckwheat  feed,  not  over 
half  of  which  la  imXk,  ia  worth  about  20  per  et  less  than  wheat  bran. 
Sneh  feed  carriea  about  15.7  per  ct  protein  and  24  per  ct.  fiber.  The 
intdligent  purchaser  avoida  the  worthless  hulls  so  far  as  he  ean,  ehooa- 
ing  inafcead  the  rich,  floozy  middlings.  Buckwheat  by-products  are  nearly 
always  used  for  feeding  cows,  rightly  having  the  reputation  of  produc- 
ing a  large  flow  of  milk,  but  may  be  successfully  fed  in  limited  quantities 
to  other  farm  animals.  (595)  The  charge  that  buckwheat  by-products 
make  a  white,  tallowy  butter  and  pork  of  low  quality  fails  if  they  are 
not  given  in  eseese.  When  etored  in  bulk,  bnekwheat  by-prodncts  are 
liable  to  heat  nnlees  first  mixed  with  aome  light  feed,  like  wheat  bran. 
(WW) 

IV.  OXL-BBABINO  BeBDB  AND  THBm  Bt-PSODUOTS 

The  annual  crop  of  cotton,  Oossypium  hirsutum,  in  the  United  States 
now  amounts  to  over  14,000,000  bales  of  500  Iba.  each  with  not  less  than 
7,000,000  tona  of  cotton  aeed  aa  a  by-product,  since  for  each  pound  of 
fiber,  or  lint,  there  are  2  lbs.  of  seed.  Previous  to  1860  the  aeed  of 
the  cotton  pUmt  was  largely  wasted  by  the  planters,  who  often  allowed 
it  to  rot  near  the  gin  house,  ignorant  or  careless  of  its  worth,  while  meat 
and  other  animal  products  which  might  have  been  produced  from  it  were 
purchased  at  high  cost  from  northern  farmers.  The  utilization  of  the 
cotton  seed  and  its  products  as  food  for  man  and  bea.st  furnishes  a  strik- 
ing example  of  what  science  is  accomplishing  for  agriculture. 

Aeeording  to  Bnrkett  and  Poe,**  1  ton  of  eottmi  aeed  yields  approxi- 
mate^: 

Lintcre,  or  ahoit  fiber   27  j:>oiinds 

Hulls   H41  pounds 

C^e,  or  mesl  .'   732  pounds 

Crude  oil   280  pounda 

Loss,  etc   120  pounds 

Total  aoOOpounds 

■Wis.  Clx,  41  "Cotton,  its  CultSration*  etc 
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S4B.  Gottm  ieed«— The  ootUm  leed  carries  about  19  per  et  fat,  or  oil, 
and  nearly  20  per  ct  erode  protein.  Formerly  much  seed  was  fed  in  the 
South,  especially  to  steers  and  dairy  cattle.  Now  little  is  fed  before  the 

oil  is  extracted,  both  on  aeeoiiiit  of  tho  value  of  the  oil  and  because  cotton- 
seed meal  usually  gives  better  results.  Burns  of  the  Texas  Station'^  found 
that  205  lbs.  of  cotton  seed  fed  with  cottonseed  hulls  and  kafir  grain  was 
not  equal  to  100  lbs.  of  cottunseed  meal  for  fattening  steers,  while  Ben- 
nett** at  the  Arkansas  Station  fbvmd  44  ibe.  of  meal  and  .59  Iba.  of  hulls 
fed  with  eowpea  hay  fully  equal  to  100  lbs.  of  seed  for  steers.  Owing 
to  the  high  oil  content,  cotton  seed  sometimes  has  an  unduly  laxative 
effect.  (762)  Connell  and  Carson  of  the  Texas  Station*'  report  that 
boiled  or  roasted  seed  produced  larger  g'ains  and  was  more  palatal)le 
and  less  laxative,  but  owing  to  the  cost  of  preparation  the  gains  were 
more  expensive.  Wet,  moldy  cotton  seed,  or  that  which  has  heated, 
should  never  be  fed.  (598) 

846.  CottOBieed  ealce  and  meaL— At  the  oil  mills  the  leathery  hulls  of 
the  cotton  seed,  which  are  covered  with  short  lint,  are  cut  by  machinery, 
and  the  oily  kernels  set  free.  These  kernels  are  croshed,  heated,  placed 
between  cloths,  and  subjected  to  hydraulic  pressure  to  remove  the  oil. 
The  residue  is  a  hard,  yellowish,  board-like  cake  about  1  inch  thick,  1  ft. 
wide,  and  2  ft.  long.  For  the  trade  in  the  eastcni  and  central  states  the 
cake  is  generally  ground  to  a  fine  meal,  for  the  western  trade  it  is  often 
broken  into  pieces  of  pea  or  nut  size  for  cattle  and  coarsely  ground  for 
sheep,  while  the  export  cake  is  commonly  left  whole.  For  feeding  out  of 
doors  the  broken  cake  is  preferable  to  meal  as  it  is  not  seattered  by  the 
wind.  Unadulterated  cottonseed  mesl  of  good  quality  ahould  have  a 
light  yellow  color  and  a  sharp,  nutty  odor.  A  dark  or  dull  color  may  be 
due  to  age,  to  adulteration  with  hulls,  to  overheating  during  the  cook- 
ing process,  or  to  fermentation — all  of  which  impair  its  feeding  value. 

Cotton.seed  meal  is  one  of  the  richest  of  all  feeds  in  protein  and  carries 
over  8  per  ct.  of  fat.  The  protein  and  fiber  content  vary  considerably, 
depending  chiefly  on  how  thoroly  the  hulls  are  removed  from  the  meal. 
The  yalne  of  fresh  and  wholesome  meal  depends  on  the  percentage  of 
protein  it  contains;  mann&ctnrers  and  feed  control  oflSdaJs  have  there- 
fore agreed  on  the  fallowing  classification  of  products : 

Choice  cottonseed  meal  must  be  perfectly  sound  and  svfvei  in  odor,  yellow,  not  brown 
or  reddish,  free  from  excess  of  lint,  and  must  contain  at  least  4 1  per  ct.  of  crude  protein. 

Prime  cottonseed  meal  must  be  of  sweet  odor,  reasonably  bngbt  in  color,  and  must 
contain  at  least  38 .6  per  ct.  of  crude  protein. 

Goo^i  cottonseed  meal  mufii  be  of  sweet  odor,  reasooably  bri^  in  odor,  and  must 
eqnt4H«n  at  least  36  per  ct.  of  crude  protein. 

CottomeedfeedmutmtbmU  cottoneeed  idmI  and  cottonseed  hulls,  ooDtaining  len 
than  96  per  et.  crude  piotem. 

Owing  to  its  wide  variation  in  composition,  cottonseed  meal  should  be 
purchased  on  guarantee  whenever  possible. 
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247.  Cottonseed  feed. — On  nortliern  markets  cottonseed  fecdf  which 
may  consist  largely  of  hulls,  is  often  sold  for  but  a  few  dollars  per  ton 
less  than  choice  cottonseed  meal.  By  appearance  alone  it  is  impossible 

*  to  dlBtiiiggiah  good  oottonaeed  meal  from  finely  ground  oottonaeed  feed. 
GottonBeed  feed  may  be  an  entirely  legitimate  prodoet,  for  it  is  impos- 
sible to  separate  thoroly  the  hulls  of  certain  kinds  of  cotton  seed  from 
the  kernels.  However,  such  feed  should  be  bought  at  a  priee  eorvespond- 
ing  to  its  crude-protein  content. 

In  case  of  doubt  as  to  purity,  the  following  simple  test  will  show  the 
approximate  amount  of  hulls  present  in  cottonseed  meal.'* 

Place  a  te.aspoonful  of  the  meal  (do  not  086  more)  in  a  tumbler  and  pour  ovor  it 
from  1 .5  to  2  ounces  of  hot  water.  Stir  the  mass  till  it  is  thoroly  wet  and  all  the  nart  iclcii 
are  floating.  Allow  it  to  aettle  for  5  to  10  seconds  ami  poor  ofT  the  hcniid .  If  there  has 
settled  out  in  this  time  a  large  amount  of  fine,  brown  sediment  wKich  Ls  noticeably 
darker  than  the  fine  yellow  meal  and  which  keeps  settlinR  out  on  repeated  treatments 
witli  hot  water,  the  product  is  low  {<rade.  All  meals  rontuin  small  quantities  of  hulls 
and  will  show  dark  npedu  when  thus  tested,  but  the  results  are  striking  when  pure  meal 
Is  eompared  with  cottonseed  feed. 

248.  Cold-pressed  cottonseed  cake. — Cold-pressed  cottonseed  cake,  or 
**caddo"  cake,  is  produced  by  subjecting  the  entire  uncrushed,  uuheated 
seed  to  great  pressure.  In  the  residual  cake  there  is  a  larger  proportion 
of  hull  to  meal  than  in  normal  eake,  with  correspondingly  lower  feeding 
▼alue.  This  produet  is  usually  sold  in  nut  or  pea  siae  but  is  sometimes 
ground  to  a  meal.  The  erude-protein  i ntent  of  cold-pressed  cake  is  a 
reliable  guide  to  its  feeding  vahio.  (598,  751) 

249.  The  poison  of  cotton  seed. — Pra(  tical  experience  and  trials  at  the 
experiment  stations  unite  in  showing  that  cotton  seed  or  eottousord  cake 
or  meal  is  not  always  a  safe  feed.  After  a  period  of  a))out  100  days 
steers  closely  confined  and  heavily  fed  on  meal  often  show  a  staggering 
gait,  some  become  blind,  and  death  frequently  ends  their  distress.  The 
Iowa  Station**  reports  the  death  of  3  steers,  and  blindness  in-others  when 
2.5  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal  was  fed  with  a  heavy  allowance  of  com-and- 
cob  meal.  Hunt  of  the  Pennsylvania  Station**  cites  the  death  of  2  calves 
out  of  3.  fed  a  ration  of  1  lb.  of  cottonseed  meal  with  16  lbs.  of  skim  milk. 
Emery  of  the  North  Carolina  Station^'  states  that  2  calves  died  follow- 
ing the  use  of  0.25  to  0.5  lb.  of  cottonseed  meal  daily  with  skim  milk. 
Gips^'  reportii  the  death  of  3  out  of  8  cattle  from  eating  moldy  cotton- 
seed eaike. 

Cottonseed  meal  is  often  fatal  to  swine.  Pigs  getting  as  much  as  one- 
third  of  their  concentrates  in  the  form  of  cottonseed  meal  thrive  at  first, 
but  after  5  or  6  weeks,  sometimes  earlier,  they  frequently  show  derange- 
ment and  may  die.  R<'stri('ting  the  allowance  of  meal,  keeping  the  ani- 
mals on  pasture,  supplying  succulent  feeds,  or  .souring  the  feed  may  help, 
but  no  uniformly  successful  method  of  feeding  cottonseed  meal  to  swine 
has  yet  been  found. 
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Numerous  efforts  have  been  made  during  the  past  20  years  to  deter- 
mine the  cause  of  the  poisonous  effect  of  cottonseed  meal.  The  harm  has 
been  varionilj  aaeribed  to  tlie  lint,  the  oil,  the  high  protein  eontent»  to 
a  poiflonons  albomin  or  aDnloid,  to  eholin  and  betaine,  to  veiin  preient 
in  the  meal,  to  decomposition  products,  and  to  ealts  of  p7T0phoq>borie 
acid.  Further  work  shows  that  the  poisonous  effects  are  not  due  to  any 
of  these  causes.  Withers  of  the  North  Carolina  Station'*  has  recently 
attributed  the  poisonous  quality  to  some  substance  which  withdraws  iron 
from  the  hemoglobin  of  the  blood,  thereby  diminishing  its  power  of 
carrying  oxygen,  which  results  in  death.  (88)  Ue  has  therefore  tried 
the  effect  of  adding  to  the  food  a  aoliible  iicm  lalt  (iron  tolfate,  or  cop- 
peras) as  an  antidote.  In  some  trials  in  this  oonntry  feeding  copperas 
has  seemed  to  prevent  poisoning,  bat  in  other  instances  pigs  have  died 
even  when  fed  copp^as  with  the  cottonseed  meal. 

250.  Rational  use  of  cottonseed  meal  and  cake. — Cottonseed  meal  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  feeds  when  rationally  fed,  often  being  the 
cheapest  available  source  of  protein,  and  thru  it,  of  nitrogen  for  main- 
taining soil  fertility.  (436)  The  amounts  which  may  be  safely  fed  to 
each  kind  of  stock  are  fully  discussed  in  the  respective  chapters  of  Part 
III.  The  most  extensiye  use  of  cottonseed  meal  is  by  dairymen,  for  eom^ 
paratively  heavy  aUowanoes  may  be  fed  to  mileh  cows  without  harm. 
(596)  Fed  in  large  amount,  cotton  seed  or  cottonseed  meal  produoes 
hard,  tallowy  butter,  light  in  color  and  poor  in  flavor.  A  limited  quan- 
tity has  little  effect  on  the  butter  and  is  even  helpful  with  cows  whose 
milk  produces  a  soft  butter. 

For  fattening  steers  and  sheep  cottonseed  meal,  in  limited  amount, 
is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  nitrogenous  supplements.  (760,  865) 
Great  numbers  of  steers  are  fattened  at  the  oil-mill  fsetories,  often  on 
a  ration  of  6  to  8  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal  with  cottonseed  hulls  or  oom 
silage  for  roughage.  Harrington  and  Adriance  at  the  Texas  Statton" 
found  that  cotton  seed  produced  harder  fat  than  corn,  the  kidney,  caul, 
and  body  fat  of  steers  fed  cotton  seed  having  melting  points  4.1°,  3.2°, 
and  8.7°  C.  higher,  respectively,  than  the  corresponding  fats  of  corn- 
fed  steers.  The  effect  was  even  more  marked  in  the  case  of  sheep.  In 
restricted  amounts,  mixed  preferably  with  bulky  feed,  cottonseed  meal 
has  been  fed  to  horses  and  mules  with  entire  sncoess.  (480)  Altbo  cotton- 
seed meal  is  especially  poisonous  to  swine,  some  feeders,  guided  by  ex- 
perience, use  it  in  small  amounts  and  for  short  periods  with  little  loss. 
(974)    Calves  are  easily  affected  by  its  poisonous  properties.  (681) 

Cottonseed  meal  having  a  dull  color  due  to  improper  storage,  and  that 
from  musty  and  fermented  seed  should  never  be  used  for  feeding  stock. 
Cottonseed  meal  does  not  have  the  beneficial  laxative  effect  of  linseed 
meal,  but  instead  is  somewhat  constipating.  Much  more  care  must  be 
used  in  feeding  it  than  in  using  linseed  mesl,  but  when  earefully  fed  in 
proper  combination  with  other  feeds  ss  good  results  may  be  secured  with 
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bones,  dairy  cows,  and  fatteniug  cattle  and  sheep  as  when  linseed  meal 
18  employed.  This  most  nutritions  leed,  the  ripest  in  fertilizing  eon- 
Btitnents  of  all  onr  common  feeding  stoilii  of  plant  origin,  is  often  spread 

directly  on  the  land  as  a  fertilizer.  Obyiously,  its  full  value  can  be  real- 
ized only  when  the  meal  is  first  fed  to  animals  and  the  resulting  manure 
applied  to  the  soil.  (436)  With  increasing  knowledge  of  the  usefulness 
of  this  feed,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  instead  of  annually  exporting  one- 
fourth  the  cottonseed  cake  and  meal  produced  to  other  countries,  as  is 
now  done,  all  will  be  fed  on  American  farms. 

851.  Cottoueed  bii]]i4---Ckittoi]seed  huUs,  wbieb  contain  somewhat  leas 
digestible  nutrients  than  oat  straw,  are  eztenslTely  employed  in  the  South 
as  roughage  for  cattle  feeding.  The  hulls  are  low  in  crude  protein,  of 
which  but  a  small  part  is  digestible.  With  only  0.3  lb.  of  digestible  crude 
protein  in  100  lbs.  the  hulls  have  the  extraordinarily  wide  nutritive  ratio 
of  1 : 122,  the  widest  of  any  common  feeding  stuff.  Obviously  they  should 
be  used  with  feeds  which  are  rich  in  protein.  Fed  with  cottonseed  meal 
to  steers  by  Willsou  at  the  Tennessee  Station,^"  cottonseed  hulls  pro- 
duced somewhat  lower  gains  than  com  silage,  100  lbs.  of  hulls  replacing 
170  lbs.  of  com  silage.  '(TTS)  Beeause  of  their  low  palatability  and  di- 
gestibility cottonseed  hulls  are  not  well  suited  to  dairy  cows,  com  stover 
having  a  higher  feeding  value.  (628) 

Cottonseed  hulls  are  usually  fuzzy,  due  to  short  lint  which  remains  on 
the  seed.  Sometimes  this  lint  is  removed  from  the  seed  at  the  oil-mills 
for  paper  making  and  other  purposes  and  the  hulls  from  such  seed 
ground,  being  then  called  cottonseed  hull  bran.  Tho  finely  ground, 
the  value  of  the  product  is  not  appreciably  greater  than  that  of  ordinaiy 
hulls. 

252.  Flax  seed. — The  average  production  in  the  United  States  of  seed 
from  the  flax  plant,  Linum  imtatissimumf  from  1909  to  1914  was  about 
18,847,000  bushels  of  56  lbs.,  over  95  per  ct.  of  which  was  pro^^Ti  in  Min- 
nesota, the  Dakotas,  and  Montana.'^  The  reserve  building  matrrial  is 
stored  in  the  flax  seed  largely  as  oil  and  pentosans,  instead  of  as  starch, 
which  most  seeds  carry,  no  starch  grains  being  found  in  well-matured 
flax  seeds.  On  aeoount  of  the  high  commercial  value  of  the  oil  it  con- 
tains, flax  seed  is  rarely  used  for  feeding  stock  other  than  calves.  (881, 
688) 

The  oil  of  the  flax  seed  is  either  extracted  by  the  "old  process,"  thra 
crushing  and  pressure  as  in  the  production  of  cottonseed  oil.  or  it  is 
di.ssolvcd  out  of  the  crushed  seed  with  naphtlia,  the  residue  in  either  case 
being  variously  termed  linsrrd  oil  meal,  linsial  meal,  or  simply  oil  meal. 
Pure  linseed  meal  should  contain  no  screenings.  In  the  United  States 
nearly  all  the  linseed  oil  meal  Is  made  hy  the  old  process. 

According  to  Well,*'  in  the  manufacture  of  new-process  oil  mesl  the 
crushed  and  heated  seed  is  placed  in  large  cylinders  or  percolators,  and 
naphtha  poured  over  the  mase.  On  draining  out  at  the  bottom  the  naph- 
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tha  eanies  with  it  the  dissoWed  oiL  After  repeated  extractions  steam  is 
let  into  the  percolator,  and  the  naphtha  remaining  is  oompletely  driven 
off  as  Tapor,  leaving  no  odor  of  naphtha  on  the  residue,  which  is  known 

as  "new-process"  linseed  oil  meal.  Woll  gives  the  following  method  of 
ascertaining  whether  oil  meal  is  new-  or  old-process:  "Pulverize  a  small 
quantity  of  the  meal  and  put  a  level  tablespoonful  of  it  into  a  tumbler; 
then  add  10  tablespoonfuls  of  boiling  hot  water  to  the  meal,  stir  thoroly 
and  leave  to  settle.  If  the  meal  is  new-process,  it  will  settle  in  the  course 
of  an  hour  and  will  leave  half  of  the  water  elear  on  top."  Old-proeess 
meal  will  remain  jelly-like.  Beeent  investigations  have  shown  that  in 
some  instances  flax  seed  may  contain  a  compound  which,  when  acted  up- 
on by  an  enzyme  in  the  seeds  yields  the  poison,  prussic  acid.  This  enzyme 
is  destroyed  by  the  heat  to  which  the  ground  flax  seed  is  ordinarily  sub- 
jected in  both  the  old  and  the  new  process  of  oil  extraction.  In  view  of 
this  and  bearing  in  mind  that  linseed  meal  and  cake  have  been  fed  on 
vast  numbers  of  farms  in  this  country  and  abroad  with  the  best  of  re- 
sults, we  may  still  consider  tiiese  foeds  among  the  safest  and  most  bene- 
fieial  of  eonoentrates.  In  making  gruel  or  madi  from  untreated  flax  seed, 
it  is  advisable  to  use  boiling  water  and  keep  the  mass  hot  an  hour  or 
two,  to  destroy  any  prussic-acid-forming  enzyme  in  the  seed. 

253.  Old-  and  new-process  oil  meal. — Since  the  oil  is  extracted  much 
more  thoroly  from  the  flax  seed  by  the  new  process,  new-process  meal 
carries  an  average  of  3.0  per  ct.  more  crude  protein  than  old-process 
meal,  but  only  about  2.9  per  ct.  of  oil  or  fat.  By  artificial  digestion  trials 
with  old-  and  new-process  oil  meal  WoU**  found  that  94  per  ct.  of  the 
crude  protein  in  the  old-prooeas  and  84  per  ct  of  that  in  the  new-prooess 
oil  meal  was  digestible.  The  lower  digestibility  of  the  new-prooess  meal 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  use  of  steam  for  driving  off  the  naphtha,  since 
cooking  lowers  the  digestibility  of  many  crude  protein-rich  foods.  (83) 
Owing  to  its  higher  total  crude-protein  content  the  new-process  meal, 
however,  contains  somewhat  more  digestible  crude  protein. 

254.  Linseed  meal  as  a  feed. — There  is  no  more  healthful  feed  for 
limited  use  with  all  farm  animals  than  linseed  oil  cake  or  oil  meal,  with 
its  rich  store  of  crude  protein,  slightly  laxative  oil,  and  its  mucilaginous, 
soothing  properties.  Its  judicious  use  is  soon  apparmt  in  the  pliable 
skin,  the  sleek,  oily  coat,  and  the  good  handling  quality  of  the  flesh  of 
animals  receiving  it.  It  is  therefore  most  useful  as  a  conditioner  for 
run-<lown  animals.  A  small  amount  of  linseed  meal  is  helpful  in  the 
rations  for  horses  and  dairy  cows.  (489)  Opposite  in  effect  to  cottonseed 
meal,  linseed  meal  tends  to  produce  soft  butter.  (699)  Fed  to  fattening 
cattle,  sheep,  or  swine,  the  meal  regulates  the  system  and  helps  to  ward  off 
ill  effects  &om  the  continued  heavy  use  of  concentrates.  Rich  in  protein 
and  all  the  necessary  mineral  elements,  linseed  meal  is  well  suited  to 
growing  animals,  ground  flax  seed  or  linseed  meal  being  quite  generally 
used  for  calves  by  progressive  dnirynien.  Owing  to  its  popularity  lin- 
seed meal  is  often  expensive  compared  with  other  protein-rich  feeds  and 
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it  is  then  not  economical  to  employ  it  as  the  chief  source  of  protein  in 
the  ration,  but  to  restrict  its  use  to  amount.s  sufficient  to  produce  tlie  de- 
sired tonic  and  regulative  effects.  (753,  855,  973) 

Unfortunately  the  American  farmer  usually  insists  that  oil  cake  be 
ground  to  a  meal.  Except  where  it  is  desirable  to  mix  the  meal  thoroly 
with  other  ooneentratee,  or  feed  it  as  a  dop  to  pigs,  he  should  adopt  the 
wiser  praetioe  of  European  formers,  who  hny  oil  cake  in  slah  form  and 
reduce  it  in  cake  mills  to  the  size  of  hickory  nuts  or  smaller  just  hefore 
feeding,  or  he  should  purchase  the  cake  which  has  been  groiuid  to  nnt  or 
pea  size.  In  such  form  this  feed  is  more  palatable,  and  there  is  no  chance 
for  adulteration, 

255.  Other  flax  by-products. — Flax  feed  consists  of  flax  screenings  and 
is  sometimes  sold  as  such,  but  more  often  is  used  as  a  component  of  mixed 
feeds.  Its  eomposition  and  eharaetor  are  nneertain,  depending  im  the 
relative  amounts  of  inferior  flax  seed,  weed  seeds,  and  other  refuse,  as 
stalks,  pods,  and  leaves  present.  The  material  should  be  avoided  unless 
80  finely  ground  as  to  crush  all  foul  seeds.  Since  it  eontains  only  half 
as  much  crude  protein  as  linseed  meal  and  often  has  a  decidedly  bitter 
taste,  due  to  the  weed  seeds  present,  flax  feed  is  rarely  economical  at 
the  prices  asked. ^"  It  is  sometimes  sold  as  flax  flakes,  or  under  the  mis- 
leading name  "linomeal." 

\'  Flax  plant  by-product,  sometimes  incorrectly  called  "flax  bran,"  is 
that  portion  of  the  flax  plant  remaining  after  the  seed  has  been  sep* 
anted,  together  with  mueh  of  the  fiber  of  the  stem.  It  consists  of  flax 
pods,  broken  and  immature  flax  seeds,  and  the  bark  and  other  portions 

of  the  stems.  It  is  seldom  sold  as  such,  but  is  used  in  certain  proprietary 
feeds.  Smith  of  the  Massachusetts  Station"  concludes  that  snch  material 
is  not  worth  to  the  ]\Tns.sachusett8  farmer  the  cost  of  the  freight  from  the 
:  states  where  it  is  produced.  . 


^  Unscreened  flax  oil-feed,  or  "laxo"  cake  meal,  is  the  by-product  ob- 
tained in  extracting  the  oil  from  unscreened  flax  seed.  The  value  is  lower 
than  that  of  linseed  meal,  depending  on  the  proportion  of  sereenings 
present. 

856.  Soybean. — The  soybean.  Glycine  hispida,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant agricultural  plants  of  northern  China  and  Japan.  So  great  is 
the  production  of  this  seed,  or  grain,  in  Manchuria  that  in  1908  over 
1,500,000  tons  of  soybeans  were  shipped  from  3  ports,  chiefly  to  Europe. 
The  bean-like  seeds  of  the  soybean,  which  carry  from  16  to  21  per  ct. 
of  oil,  are  used  for  human  food  and  for  feeding  animals.  The  oil  is  used 
for  human  food  and  in  the  arts,  and  the  resulting  soybean  meal  is  em- 
ployed as  a  feed  for  animals  and  also  lor  fertilizing  the  land,  the  same  as 
cottonseed  meal.  This  plant  produces  the  largest  yield  of  seed  of  any 
legume  suited  to  temperate  climates,  but  at  the  present  time  is  grown  in 
tUs  country  chiefly  for  forage.  Soybeans  are  adapted  to  the  same  ranpre 
of  climate  as  com,  early  varieties  having  been  developed  that  ripon  socd 
wherever  com  will  mature.    On  account  of  their  resistance  to  drought 

•Mass.  BtilB.  128, 132;  Vt  Bals.  104.  133, 144.  '"Mass.  Bui.  136. 
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they  are  especially  well  suited  to  light,  sandy  soils.  When  grovvn  for  seed 
the  yield  commonly  varies  from  12  to  40  bushels  per  acre,  equaling  com 
on  poor  soil  in  the  Gvlf  states. 

The  seeds  of  the  soybean  aie  the  richest  in  erode  protdn  of  all  the 
various  seeds  used  for  feed,  besides  being  rich  in  oil.  Being  highly  di- 
gestible, they  contain  fully  as  much  digestible  crude  protein  and  con- 
siderably more  digestible  fat  than  linseed  meal.  Because  of  the  tieraands 
for  seed,  soybeans  have  not  yet  been  extensively  employed  in  this  coun- 
try for  feeding  live  stock.  For  dairy  cows  soybeans  are  slightly  superior 
to  cottonseed  meal,  but  as  they  cause  soft  butter  they  should  be  fed  spar- 
ingly. (600)  For  fattening  cattle  soybeans  are  only  slightly  inferior  to 
cottonseed  meaL  (7844)  Rich  in  protein  and  mineral  matter,  th^  are 
well  snited  to  growing  animals,  eqnal  parts  of  soybeans  and  shelled  com 
proving  saperior  for  lambs  to  equal  parts  of  oats  and  corn  in  a  trial  by 
Humphrey  and  Kleinheinz  at  the  Wisconsin  Station. (856)  Owing  to 
their  richness  in  protein,  soyl>eans  should  always  be  used  in  combination 
with  carbonaceous  concentrates.  The  seed  should  be  ground  for  horses 
and  cattle,  but  this  is  unnecessary  for  sheep  and  pigs.  In  the  South  pigs 
are  often  graaed  on  soybeans  when  nearly  matnre,  thns  saving  the  har- 
Testing  cost.  (988)  The  merits  of  this  plant  for  forage  are  discussed  in 
Chapter  XIV.  (868)  No  other  plant  so  little  grown  in  the  United  States 
4it  this  time  promises  so  much  to  agriculture  as  the  soybean,  whieh  not 
only  yields  protein-rieh  seed  and  forage  bat  builds  up  the  nitrogen  eon- 
tent  of  the  soil. 

257.  Soybean  cake  or  meal, — The  residue  after  the  oil  has  l)een  extracted 
from  soybeans  carries  as  much  digestible  protein  as  choice  cottonseed 
meal,  11  per  ct.  more  carbohydrates  and  somewhat  less  fat  During  re- 
cent years  a  comdidenble  amount  has  been  imported  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
states  from  the  Orient,  for  feeding  poultiy  and  dairy  cattle.  In  Europe 
the  unground  eake  is  used  and  in  this  country  the  meaL  Tho  high  in 
price,  soybean  meal  is  greatly  esteemed  by  western  dairymen  and  is  often 
fed  in  large  amounts  to  cows  on  official  tests.  (601) 

258,  The  peanut  and  its  by-product*. — The  peanut,  or  earth  nut,  Arachis 
hypogaea,  called  "pindar"  or  "goober"  in  the  South,  is  of  growing  im- 
portance for  stock  feeding  in  the  southern  states.  The  underground  seeds, 
or  nuts,  are  commonly  harvested  by  turning  swine  into  the  fields  when 
the  seeds  are  ripe,  and  allowing  them  to  feed  at  will.  While  a  heavy 
allowance  of  peanuts  produces  soft  fat  and  inferior  pork,  entirely  satis- 
factory ham  and  bacon  are  produced  when  pigs  are  fed  partially  on  pea- 
nuts. (979)  On  exposure  to  the  air,  shelled  peanuts  soon  become  rancid. 
The  vines  with  the  nuts  attached  may  be  gathered  and  cured  into  a  nu- 
tritious, palatable  hay  useful  \vith  all  kinds  of  farm  stock.  The  use  of 
this  plant  for  stock  feeding  should  be  vastly  extended  thruout  the  South. 
(362) 

Peanut  meal  or  edke,  the  by-product  resulting  from  the  manufacture 
of  oil  from  the  peanut,  is  a  common  feed  in  Burope  when  it  has  given 
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good  results  with  all  classes  of  stock.**  Meal  from  hulled  peanuts  con- 
tains over  47  per  ct.  crude  protein,  and  is  thus  more  valuable  than  choice 
cottonseed  meal.  But  little  peanut  meal  is  sold  in  the  United  States  and 
that  which  is  sold  is  chiefly  from  unhuiled  nuts,  containing  about  28  per 
et  ^srode  protein  and  23  per  et  fiber. 

Peanut  hutt$,  whieh  aocmnnlate  in  great  qnantitiea  at  the  ftMStoriee,  are 
sometimes  ground  and  used  for  adulterating  feeding  atufTs.  This  ma- 
terial, sometimes  wrongly  called  ''peanut  bran,"  ia  over  half  fiber  and 
less  valuable  than  common  straw, 

259.  Sunflower  seed  and  oil  cake,  Uclianthus  annuus. — The  sunflower 
is  grown  in  Russia  on  a  commercial  scale,  one  variety  with  small  seeds  pro- 
ducing an  oil  which  serves  as  a  substitute  for  other  vegetable  oils.  The 
large  seeds  of  another  wiety  are  oonsamed  as  a  dainty  by  the  people. 
Tests  of  sonflowers  in  5  sections  of  North  Carolina^  showed  an  average 
yield  of  65  bushels  of  seed  per  acre,  carrying  about  21  per  et  oil.  In 
plot  tests  oovering  15  years  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Zavitz^ 
obtained  an  average  yield  per  acre  of  72.8  bushels  of  sunflower  seed, 
weighing  20  lbs.  per  bushel.  Despite  these  large  yields,  corn  produced 
about  as  much  digestible  crude  protein  and  over  twice  as  much  total  di- 
gestible nutrients  per  acre  in  grain  alone,  without  considering  the  value 
of  the  stover.  Sunflowers  proved  hardy  and  prodneed  good  returns  iHien 
many  other  crops  failed. 

Oil  cake  tmni  sunflower  seed  has  proved  a  satis&etory  feed  for  all 
kinds  of  stock  in  Europe.  Cake  from  well-hulled  seed  contains  about 
as  much  emde  protein  as  linseed  meal,  but  has  somewhat  more  fiber. 
(603) 

260.  Cocoanut  meal. — The  residue  in  the  manufacture  of  oil  from  the 
cocoanut,  Cocos  nucifera,  known  as  cocoanut  meal,  is  lower  in  crude  pro- 
tein than  the  oil  meals  previously  discussed  but  it  contains  somewhat 
more  crude  protein  than  wheat  bran  and  much  more  tsX  and  has  a  higher 
feeding  value.  It  is  used  to  some  extent  by  dairymen  in  the  Paeifie  Coast 
states  and  produces  butter  of  good  quality  and  firmness,  therefore  being 
'  ell  adapted  for  summer  feeding.  (602)  European  experience  shows 
that  cocoanut  meal  may  be  fed  with  success  to  horses,  sheep,  and  s\vine. 
(491)  On  account  of  its  tendency  to  turn  rancid  it  can  be  kept  but  a 
few  weeks  in  warm  weather. 

V.  OnrVBEB  LsGUioNous  Qbmdb 

861.  The  Canada  field  pea,  Pisum  sativum. — The  common  field  or  Can- 
ada pea  succeeds  best  where  the  spring  and  summer  heat  is  moderate,  as 
in  Tarmda,  the  northern  states,  and  in  several  of  the  larger  Rocky  Moun- 
tain valleys.  No  other  widely  known  grain  plant  of  equal  possibilities 
has  been  so  generally  neglected  by  the  farmers  of  the  northern  United 
States.   Zavitz*"*  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  reports  an  average 

*Pott,  Bm&hr.  u.  Futter.,  Ill,  1909,  pp.  82-96.       *Ont  Agr.  CoL  Rpt  1913. 
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yield  of  30  bushels  per  acre  for  8  varieties  of  field  peas  in  plot  tests  cov- 
ering 14  years. 

The  field  pea  grain  oontainB  twiee  as  moeh  erode  pxotein  as  the  oe- 
reals  and  is  high  in  phoaphoms  and  potash.  Combined  with  oom,  peas 
may  form  as  much  aa  one-half  the  concentrates  for  daily  eows.  They  are 
relished  by  horses,  and  are  eminently  suitable  for  sheep  and  lamb  feed- 
ing, their  culture  forming  the  basis  for  an  important  sheep-feeding 
industry'  in  Colorado.  (856)  Peas,  wheat  bran,  and  corn  form  nn  excel- 
lent ration  for  brood  sows  and  growing  swine,  proving  especially  useful 
in  building  the  body  framework  and  preparing  the  ammaUi  for  fatten- 
ing. (975,  1013) 

868.  Gefwpea,  Vigna  cat^anff'—'^^  oowpea,  a  bean-like  plant  from 
India  and  China,  now  holds  an  important  place  in  sonthero  agricul- 
ture because  of  its  large  yield  of  forage.  The  early  varieties  grow  well 
as  far  north  as  New  Jersey  and  Illinois,  The  seed  pods  of  the  eowpea 
ripen  unevenly,  necessitating  hand  gathering.  For  this  reason  the  crop 
is  mostly  used  for  hay,  silage,  and  grazing.  (357)  In  composition  the 
cowpea  seed  is  similar  to  the  lield  pea,  with  only  about  4  per  ct.  fiber.  Suc- 
eeedFnl  triala  axe  reported  in  which  cowpeas  formed  a  part  of  the  xatkm 
for  horses,  fattening  ateeis,  and  pigs.  (765,  978)  In  the  Sonth  eowpea 
vines  carrying  ripe  seed  famish  one  of  the  best  grazing  crops  for  pigs. 

868.  The  common  field  bean,  Phascolus  vulgaris, — ^Many  varieties  of  the 
common  field  bean  are  grown  in  this  country  for  human  food.  Beans 
damaged  by  wet  are  used  for  animal  feeding.  Shaw  and  Anderson  of  the 
Michigan  Station*^  estimate  the  cull  beans  of  Michigan  at  al)0iit  100,000 
bushels  annually.  Cull  beauis  are  fed  whole  in  large  quantities  to 
sheep,  producing  a  aolid  flesh  of  good  quality.  For  swine,  beans  should 
be  eodced  in  salted  water  and  fed  in  eomUnation  with  eom,  barley,  ete. ; 
fed  alone  they  produce  soft  pork  and  lard  witti  a  low  melting  point. 
(976) 

264.  Horse  bean,  Vicia  faha. — The  horse  liean  is  nsod  in  England  for 
feeding  stock,  especially  horses.  This  legume  grows  fairly  well  in  some 
parts  of  Canada,  but  has  never  proved  a  success  in  the  United  States. 
(485) 
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MISCELLANEOUS  CONCENTRATES— FEEDING  STUFFS  CON 

TROI>-CONDIMENTAL  FOODS 

I.  Cow's  Milk  and  its  Bt-pboduots 

As  we  have  seen  (115),  milk  contains  an  adequate  supply  of  all  the 
nutrients  neoeissiy  to  snstsin  the  life  of  young  animsls.  Milk  snd  daiiy 
hy-prodacts  sie  slmost  wholly  digestible  and  thus  have  high  feeding 
▼sine,  considering  the  amount  of  dry  matter  they  contain.  Fiurthermoie, 
the  proteins  of  milk,  which  are  well  balanced  in  composition,  have  a 
greater  efficiency  for  growth  than  those  of  any  of  the  grains.  (118) 

265.  Whole  milk. — On  account  of  the  value  of  whole  cow's  milk,  it  is 
rarely  fed  to  stock,  except  to  calves  for  the  first  4  to  6  weeks  after  birth. 
(679)  One  should  not  hesitate  to  employ  whole  milk  when  needed  in 
rearing  an  orphan  foal  or  lamb  (521,  891),  and  young  stock  being  pre- 
pared for  exhibition  can  be  forced  ahead  rapidly  by  its  judicious  use. 

Whole  milk  usually  contains  from  2  to  8  per  ct.  of  casein,  0.4  to  0.9 
per  ct.  albumin  and  traces  of  other  proteins.  It  carries  from  4  to  5 
per  ct.  of  milk  sugar,  which  is  only  slightly  sweet,  is  mucli  less  soluble 
than  cane  sugar,  and  has  about  the  same  feeding  value  as  starch.  When 
milk  sours,  some  of  the  sugar  is  changed  to  lactic  acid,  which  curdles  the 
casein.  This  fermentation  ceases  when  about  0.8  per  ct.  of  acid  has  de- 
Teloped,  so  that  in  sour  milk  usually  most  of  the  sugar  is  still  unchanged. 
As  is  shown  later  (661-5),  the  percentage  of  fkt  yaries  widely  depending 
on  individuality,  breed,  and  the  portion  of  the  milk  drawn,  the  strippings 
often  containing  10  times  88  much  fat  as  the  first-drawn  milk. 

266.  Skim  milk. — Because  of  the  protein  and  ash  it  carries,  skim  milk 
is  of  high  value  for  building  the  muscles  and  bony  framework  of  younp 
animals.  Skim  milk  from  centrifugal  separators  contains  about  3.8  per 
ct.  crude  protein,  5.2  per  ct.  nitrogen-free  extract,  which  in  sweet  milk 
is  practically  all  milk  sugar,  and  0.1  fo  0.2  per  ct  f^t  It  is  thus  a  highly 
nitrogenous  feed,  having  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1 : 1.5,  and  should  hence  be 
supplemented  by  carbonaceous  concentrates.  Skim  milk  is  of  the  great- 
est use  for  feeding  young  animals  when  it  comes  sweet  and  yet  warm 
from  the  farm  separator. 

The  experiments  of  Beach,  already  described  (117).  show  that  with 
calves,  lambs,  and  pigs,  skim  milk  is  more  valuable  per  pound  of  dr>' 
matter  than  is  whole  milk  rich  in  fat.  Dairymen  have  found  that  with 
care  and  judgment  they  can  raise  just  as  thrifty  calves  when  whole  milk 
is  gradually  replaced  by  skim  milk  during  the  first  4  to  5  weeks,  only 
akim  milk  being  given  thereafter,  as  when  tiie  supply  of  expensive  whole 
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milk  is  eoatumed  longer.  (678-M)  For  iwine  of  all  ages,  and  especially 
for  young  pigs,  ddm  milk  is  nnsnrpassed  as  a  supplement  to  the  car- 
bonaceous grains.  (957-60)    For  these  ^wimAla^  from  500  to  600  lbs.  of 

skim  milk,  properly  combined  with  concentrates,  has  a  value  equal  to 
100  lbs.  of  ^ain.  This  dairy  by-product  is  also  excellent  for  foals  which 
do  not  secure  enough  milk  from  their  mothers,  and  for  poultry.  (521) 
When  other  auiinals  are  not  available  to  consume  all  the  milk  it  may  be 
profitably  fed  to  horses.  (607) 

887.  Battennilk^This  by-product  differs  little  fkom  skim  milk  in 
composition,  tho  vsually  somewhat  richer  in  fat.  Trials  haye  shown 
that  it  has  sabstantiaUy  the  same  value  as  skim  milk  for  pigs.  (968) 
Some  feedoB  use  buttermilk  snccessfully  in  rearing  calves,  especially 
after  they  are  well  started  in  growth.  The  effort  will  probably  end  in 
failure,  however,  unless  the  calves  are  gradually  accustomed  to  it,  and 
extreme  cleanliness  is  practiced.  (695)  In  eastern  Prussia  and  in  Hol- 
stcin-Friesia  suckling  foals  are  fed  buttermilk.^  Creameries  often  dilute 
bnttermilk  with  water,  therehgr  ledncing  its  value.  If  allowed  to  ler- 
ment  in  dirty  tanks  it  is  a  dangerous  feed. 

888.  Whey. — In  the  mannfaetore  of  cheese  practically  all  the  casein 
and  most  of  the  fBi  go  into  the  cheese,  leaving  in  the  whey  the  milk 
sugar,  the  albumin,  and  a  large  part  of  the  ash.  Whey  is  more  watery 
in  composition  than  skim  milk,  containing  only  about  6.6  per  ct.  dry 
matter.  It  contains  about  4.8  per  ct.  milk  sugar  and  0.3  per  ct.  fat, 
with  only  0.8  per  ct.  protein,  the  nutritive  ratio  being  1 :  6.8,  much  wider 
than  that  of  sldm  milk.  Unlike  skim  milk  and  buttermilk,  whey  should 
therefore  be  fed  with  protein-rich  feeds.  Skimmed  whey  will  have  its 
▼aine  eorrespondingly  reduced.  Whey  is  nsaally  fed  to  pigs,  for  which 
it  has  about  half  the  value  of  ddm  milk.  (963)  At  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College,-  Day  secured  as  good  results  with  whey,  somewhat 
soured,  as  with  sweet  whey.  The  feeder  should  not  conclude  from  this 
that  decomposing  whey  held  in  filthy  vessels  is  a  suitable  feed  for  stock. 
Whey  at  best  is  a  poor  feed  for  calves  and  can  be  successfully  used  only 
with  the  utmost  care  and  when  fed  as  fresh  as  possible.  (587) 

869.  Spnadlng  disease  thru  dairy  by-produetsU-Sinoe  milk  from  differ- 
ent  farms  is  mErad  at  the  creamery  and  cheese  foctoiy,  the  germs  of 
bovine  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases  may  be  widely  spread  from  a  dis- 
eased herd  in  the  skim  milk,  buttermilk,  or  whey.  The  readiness  with 
which  such  infection  may  occur  is  shown  by  a  trial  of  Kennedy,  Robbins, 
and  Bouska  at  the  Iowa  Station.''  Forty  pigs,  believed  to  be  free  from 
tuberculosis,  were  divided  into  4  lots.  Two  lots  were  kept  on  separate 
pastures  and  2  in  dry  yards.  Corn  and  creamery  skim  milk  which  had 
been  pasteurized  to  destroy  all  disease  germs  were  fed  to  all  alike.  The 
milk  of  one  lot  on  pasture  and  one  lot  in  the  yard  was,  before  feeding, 
infected  with  the  germs  of  tuberculosis  When  the  pigs  were  slaughtered 
at  the  end  of  196  days  it  was  found  that  all  that  had  been  fed  on  infected 
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milk,  20  in  niimber,  were  taberenkMii.  Of  those  not  given  infeeted  milk, 
2  proved  tuberenlous  and  18  were  free  from  the  disease. 

Since  the  germs  of  tuberculosis  are  killed  by  pasteurizing  the  milk  at 
a  temperature  of  180°  F.,  this  simple  precaution  will  remove  danger 
from  this  source.  The  pasteurized  product  also  keeps  better  and  is  less 
likely  to  produce  scours.  This  practice  is  likewise  advantageous  to  the 
factories,  for  the  milk  cans  may  be  more  readily  kept  in  good  condition 
and  the  quality  of  the  milk  delivered  at  the  factory  will  thereby  be  im- 
proved. Careful  farmem  should  insist  that  skim  milk,  hnttermilk,  and 
wh€7  he  thoroly  pasteurised  at  the  fsetory,  a  praetiee  required  hy  law  in 
Denmaik  and  foUowed  by  many  ereameries  in  this  eonntry.  (907) 

II.  PaCKINO  HotTSB  BT-raODUGTS 

The  packing  houses  now  furnish  to  the  feeder  great  quantities  of  by- 
products, including  tankage,  meat  meal,  or  meat  scrap,  dried  blood,  and 
meat-and-hone  meaL  These  are  usually  extremely  rich  in  protein  which 
is  well  balanoed  in  eomposition  and  highly  digestible.  Most  of  them  are 

also  rich  in  lime  and  phoq[>horic  acid,  since  they  contain  more  or  less 
bone.  When  fed  in  proper  combination  with  other  feeds,  animals  rarely 
object  to  these  by-producta.  Owing  to  the  high  prices  which  these  con- 
centrated feeds  command,  the  feeder  should  understand  their  nature  and 
how  they  must  be  fed  to  secure  the  best  returns. 

270.  Tankage,  meat  meal,  or  meat  scrap. — ^At  the  packing  plants  the 
fifeah  meat  seraps,  fat  trimmings,  and  scrap  bones  are  thoroly  cooked  in 
steel  tanks  by  steam  under  pressure,  whieh  separates  the  fat  After  the 
steam  has  been  turned  off  and  the  mass  has  settled,  the  fat,  which  is  yet 
licjuid,  is  dra'WTi  off.  The  residue  is  then  dried,  being  agitated  mean- 
while, and  after  cooling  is  ground  to  a  fine  meal.  The  resultant  product, 
sold  as  tankage,  meat  meal,  or  meat  scrap,  contains  from  40  to  GO  per 
ct.  or  more  of  crude  protein  and  from  1  to  10  per  ct.  of  fat.  The  vari- 
ation in  content  of  crude  protein  is  due  principally  to  differences  in  the 
amovmt  of  bone  present.  Owing  to  the  wide  range  in  crude  protein,  and 
fat  content,  these  feeds  should  tdways  be  purchased  on  guarantee  of  com- 
position. Commonly  the  value  will  depend  on  the  percentage  of  pro- 
tein, for  in  case  an  additional  supply  of  lime  and  phosphoric  acid  is 
needed,  it  may  he  furnished  cheaply  in  ground  rook  phosphate.  (100) 

Since  tankage  and  meat  raeal  are  in  part  produced  from  the  carcasses  of 
diseased  animals,  the  question  arises  wiu  ther  they  may  not  carry  disease 
to  animals  fed  on  them.  Mohler  and  Washburn,*  who  have  studied  the 
matter,  write:  "As  tankage  is  fhoroly  steam-cooked  under  pressure  it 
comes  out  a  sterilised  product,  and  owing  to  its  dryness  there  is  little  dan- 
ger of  infection."  None  of  the  many  stations  that  have  fed  tankage  have 
reported  any  trouble  of  such  nature.  These  by-products  are  generally  fed 
to  swine  and  poultry,  ranking  next  to  skim  milk  and  buttermilk  as  nitrog- 
enous supplements  for  these  animals.  (964-7)   Mixed  with  other  feeds, 

*n.  8.  Dept  Agr^  Bar.  Anim.  Indus.,  Cir.  144. 
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th^  may  be  fed  to  horses,  cattle,  or  sheep.  (491,  608,  856)  When  tank- 
age, or  meat  meal,  contains  a  large  amount  of  bone  it  should  be  termed 
meat-and-bone  meal.   This  product  is  used  chiefly  for  feeding  poultry. 

271.  Blood  meal. — Blood  meal,  also  called  blood  flour  or  dried  blood, 
is  the  richest  in  protein  of  all  the  packing  house  by-products,  usually 
carrying  over  80  per  ct.  crude  protein.  As  it  contains  no  bone  it  is  low 
in  aah  compared  with  tankage.  Dried  blood  is  partienlariy  useful  with 
young  pigs  and  calyes,  as  a  skim  milk  sabstitate  6t  for  sickly  animals. 
(968,  684)  Its  usual  high  price  stands  in  the  way  of  its  common  use 
for  other  animals.  Lindsey'^  of  the  Massachusetts  Station  found  that  1 
to  2  lbs.  of  dried  blood  per  head  daily  mixed  with  other  concentrates 
was  satisfactory  for  dairy  cows.  (608)  It  has  also  been  fed  with  success 
to  horses  and  sheep.  (491,  856) 

272.  Dried  fish;  fish  meal. — Along  the  coasts  of  Europe  the  waste  parts 
of  fish,  as  well  as  euttre  fishes  not  used  for  human  food,  aie  fed  in  dried 
form  to  animals.  Speir  of  Scotland*  reports  no  bad  infinence  on  milk 
when  reasonable  quantities  of  dried  fish  are  fed  to  dairy  cows.  Nilson* 
found  that  80  parts  of  herring  cake  could  replace  100  parts  of  linseed 
cake  for  cows.  The  better  grades  of  dried  fish  meal,  which  resemble 
meat  meal  in  composition,  should  be  used  for  feeding  farm  animals.  (608) 

273.  Bone  meal. — ^Where  rations  are  deficient  in  lime  and  phosphoric 
acid,  needed  in  especially  large  amounts  by  growing  animals  and  those 
producing  milk  (119,  160),  these  mineral  constituents  may  be  supplied 
in  the  form  of  bone  meal,  also  called  ground  bone.  Qiound  rock  phos- 
phate is,  however,  usually  a  cheaper  and  probably  just  as  effective  a 
mineral  supplement. 

in.  Sugar  Factory  By-products 

In  the  manufaetiiro  of  beet  sugar,  which  constitutes  over  70  per  ct.  of 
the  sugar  now  manufactured  in  this  country,  the  sugar  beets  are  first 
washed  and  then  cut  into  long  V-shaped  strips*  The  juice  is  extracted 
from  these  strips  hy  means  of  warm  water,  leaving  the  by-product 
known  as  wet  heet  pulp.  The  juice  is  next  purified  by  means  of  lime 
and  in  some  cases  also  by  sulfur  dioxid,  and  evaporated  under  reduced 
pressure  until  the  sugar  crystallizes.  The  grains  of  sugar  are  th^  sep- 
arated from  the  residual  molasses  by  centrifugal  force. 

274.  Wet  beet  pulp. — The  watery  pulp  after  being  pressed  until  it  con- 
tains about  10  per  ct.  of  solids,  is  fed  fresh  or  is  ensiled.  Care  must  be 
taken  in  feeding  fresh  pulp,  as  it  spoils  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
Most  of  the  pulp  is  therefore  fed  as  soured  or  ensiled  pulp.  When  fed 
near  the  factories  the  pulp  is  dumped  into  large,  shallow,  well-drained 
pits  or  trenches,  or  into  huge  tank-like  silos  buUt  chiefly  above  ground. 

*Mass.  Rpt  1909,  Part  n.  p.  167. 

•Trans.  HIghl.  and  Agr.  Soc,  1888,  pp.  112-128. 

<KgL  Landtbr.-Akad.  HandL,        p.  267. 
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A  more  wasteful  method  is  to  pile  the  pulp  in  large  heaps,  when  the  out- 
side layer  on  rotting  will  protect  the  interior  from  the  air.  On  farms  the 
pulp  may  be  stored  in  ordinaxy  nloa  or  plaoed  in  pits,  eiflier  with  or 
withoat  alternate  layers  of  beet  leaves,  the  mtm,  whieh  may  extend  sev- 
eral feet  above  ground,  being  covered  with  straw  and  earth  to  keep  out 
frost.  Maercker*  found  that  rather  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  to- 
tal nutrients  of  the  pulp  were  lost  in  the  fermentations  which  take  place 
when  it  is  ensiled.  Such  heavy  losses  teach  that,  where  possible,  the  pulp 
should  be  dried. 

Tho  carrying  only  1  to  2  per  ct.  of  sugar,  w^et  beet  pulp  contains  con- 
siderable of  other  easily  digested  carbohydrates,  and  per  pound  of  dry 
matter  is  equal  to  roots  in  feeding  value.  Like  roots,  this  watery  ma- 
terial should  be  fed  with  dry  fMs.  Most  of  the  mineral  matter  is 
extracted  from  the  beets  along  with  the  sugar,  and  hence  the  pulp  is 
low  in  these  constituents.  When  heavy  allowances  of  pulp  are  fed  it 
is  therefore  well  to  see  that  the  animals  are  supplied  with  sufficient  lime 
and  phosphoric  acid.  Pulp  is  also  low  in  crude  protein,  but  fortunately 
it  is  commonly  fed  with  legume  hay,  which  is  high  in  both  protein  and 
mineral  matter. 

Steers  are  annually  fattened  by  thousands  and  sheep  by  ten-thousands 
on  wet,  soured,  beet  pulp  at  the  western  beet-sogar  factories.  Carlyle 

and  Griffith  of  the  Colorado  Station"  found  1  ton  of  wet  beet  pulp  equal 
to  220  lbs.  of  com  or  620  lbs.  of  alfalfa  hay  for  fattening  steers.  (7i6) 
Griffin  of  the  same  station  reports  that  1  ton  of  pulp  has  about  the  same 
value  as  200  lbs.  of  corn  for  fattening  lambs.  (871)  The  wet  pulp  is 
relished  by  dairy  cows  and,  fed  in  not  too  lar^e  amount,  produces  a  good 
flavored  milk.  (643)    It  may  also  be  fed  to  idle  horses.  (512) 

876.  Dried  beet  pulp. — Owing  to  the  high  prices  of  eoneentratea  and 
the  favor  with  whieh  dried  beet  pulp  has  been  received  by  stoekmen, 
many  factories  have  been  equipped  with  facilities  for  thus  preserving 
the  pulp.  Shaw  of  the  Michigan  Station^^  found  that  dried  beet  pulp 
compared  favorably  with  com  meal  for  fattening  sheep  and  steers.  It 
produced  larger  gains  with  growing  animals,  while  corn  meal  put  on 
more  rapid  gains  with  fattening  animals  ncaring  the  tinishing  period. 
(747,  854)  In  the  Scandinavian  feed-unit  system  the  value  of  dried 
beet  pulp  for  dairy  cows  is  rated  10  per  ct  below  com  or  barley.  (585) 

As  dried  beet  pulp  absorbs  a  great  deal  of  water,  when  a  heavy  allow- 
anoe  is  fed  it  is  advisable  to  moisten  it  with  2  to  8  times  its  weight  of 
water  before  feeding."  Tho  moistened  dried  beet  pulp  may  be  employed 
as  a  substitute  for  com  silage,  at  the  usual  prices  the  latter  is  the  more 
economical  form  of  succulence  for  those  who  can  raise  most  of  their  own 
feed.  Breeders  of  pure-bred  dairy  stock  recommend  dried  beet  pulp  for 
cows  on  official  test  which  are  receiving  heavy  concentrate  allowances, 

•U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Chem..  Bui.  52. 
•Colo.  Bui.  102.     '*Mich.  Buls.  220,  247. 
»Lind8ey,  Mass.  Rpt  1910,  Fart  II,  p.  84. 
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as  it  has  a  tendeney  to  keep  the  bowels  open  and  is  not  apt  to  cause  di- 
gestive distnrbanees.*' 

276.  Beet  melswei. — ^The  inolassen  from  beet  sugar  factories  is  a  valu- 
able carbonaceous  feed  when  properly  fed,  as  it  contains  about  66  per 

ct.  of  nitrogen-free  extract,  which  is  nearly  all  sugar.  The  crude  pro- 
tein of  both  beet  and  cane  molaaaes  consists  largely  of  compounds  having 
little  nutritive  value. 

When  fed  in  too  large  amounts  it  is  very  laxative  on  account  of  its 
high  content  of  alkaline  salts  and  of  other  purgative  substances.  In  the 
beet  sugar  diatriets  the  molasses  is  nsaally  a  eheap  sonroe  of  carbohy- 
drates, its  value  per  ton  being  rated  at  three-fourths  that  of  com.  Due 
to  its  sticky  nature,  the  molasses,  either  undiluted  or  thinned  with  water, 
is  usually  distributed  over  hay  or  straw,  while  large  feeders  use  machines 
for  mixing  the  molasses  with  cut  roughage.  Animals  should  gradually 
iK'come  accustomed  to  the  molasses  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  feed 
too  large  an  allowance. 

The  maximum  amounts  of  molasses  advised  by  various  authorities  for 
animals  aeeustomed  to  the  feed  are  as  follows,  per  1,000  lbs.  live  weight: 
Driving  horses,  2.5  lbs.,  and  up  to  4  lbs.  or  even  more  for  draft  horaea; 
dairy  cows,  2.5  to  3  lbs. ;  fattening  cattle,  4  to  8  lbs. ;  fattening  sheep,  3 
to  5  lbs. ;  and  fattening  swine,  5  to  10  lbs.  (488,  748,  864)  Breeding  ani- 
mals should  be  given  smaller  allowances  than  those  being  fattened,  and 
the  amount  should  be  materially  reduced  6  weeks  before  delivery.  Beet 
molasses  is  extensively  used  in  various  mixod  feeds,  described  later.  (280) 

277.  Molasses-beet  pulp. — Beet  molasses  is  sometimes  combined  with 
beet  pulp  and  dried,  forming  dried  molasMS-beet  pulp.  This  fM  is 
somewhat  more  palatable  and  digestible  than  the  ordinary  dried  pulp 
and  has  equal  or  slightly  higher  feeding  value.  (586,  854) 

278.  Beet  tops. — At  harvest  an  acre  of  sugar  beets  will  usually  yield 
about  4  tons  of  fresh  leaves  and  1  ton  of  the  severed  upper  portion  of 
the  roots.  The  leaves  have  about  half  the  feeding  value  of  the  roots. 
These  tops,  freed  from  soil  as  much  as  possible  by  shaking,  may  be  fed 
fresh  or  ensiled.  As  fresh  or  ensiled  leaves  tend  to  purge  the  animals, 
they  should  always  be  fed  in  a  limited  way  with  such  dried  roughages  as 
com  stover,  straw,  or  hay.  When  large  aUowanees  of  leaves  are  fed, 
KeUner  advises  giving  about  3  ounces  of  chalk  or  ground  limsrtone  to 
every  100  lbs.  of  leaves,  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  oxalie  acid  which 
the  leaves  contain,  and  which  may  otherwise  be  injurious.**  The  tops 
may  be  ensiled  in  pits  or  silos  in  alternate  layers  with  straw  or  may  be 
mixed  with  cut  dry  corn  fodder  or  stover.  (409)  German  farmers  add 
7  lbs.  of  salt  to  each  ton  of  leaves  as  they  are  ensiled.** 

279.  Cane  molasses. — Cane  molasses,  or  blackstrap,  the  by-product  of 
the  matntfactore  of  cane  sugar,  is  palatable  and  much  relished  by  Uam 
animals.  When  fed  in  large  amounts  it  does  not  have  the  purgative 

"Smith  and  Beals,  Mass.  Bui.  146. 
xBraihr.  landw.  Nutstfeie,  1907,  p.  807. 

■"Ware,  Cattle  FBeding  with  Sugar  Beets.  Ssgan  and  MolsMes,  etc 
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effect  of  beet  molasses,  but  tends  to  be  costive  in  its  action.  It  contains 
about  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen-free  extract  as  beet  molasses.  Tho 
the  nitrogen-free  extract  of  both  cane  and  beet  molasses  is  really  all  di- 
gestible, when  molaiiBcii  is  led  with  otiter  feeding  stnflb  a  depieeeion  of 
the  digestibility  of  the  basal  ration  oeenrs,  as  has  been  explaLied  before 
(84),  due  to  the  large  amount  of  soluble  carbohydrates  (sugars)  it  eon- 
tains.  Taking  this  into  consideration,  the  digestibility  of  the  nitrogen- 
free  extract  of  cane  molasses  is  reckoned  at  90  per  ct. 

In  the  southern  states  cane  molasses  is  often  a  cheap  source  of  carbo- 
hydrates and  is  fed  extensively  on  the  sugar  plantations  to  horses,  mules, 
and  other  animals.  (482)  On  account  of  the  high  price  at  which  molasses 
is  nsually  sold  in  the  North,  liindBeijr  of  the  Maswehnaetts  Station  eon- 
eludes,  i^r  several  years  stady,  that  no  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by 
mffthem  farmers  from  the  nse  of  molasses  in  place  of  com  meal  and 
similar  feeds.  For  facilitating  the  disposal  of  unpalatable  and  inferior 
roughage,  as  a  tonic  for  horsos  and  cows  out  of  condition,  and  as  a  colic 
preventive  for  horses  (482),  from  2  to  3  lbs.  of  molasses  per  head  daily 
is  helpful.  He  states  that  a  daily  allowance  of  3  lbs.  of  molasses  per 
head  may  be  advantageously  fed  to  fattening  steers,  especially  during 
the  finishing  period,  when  the  appetite  is  tickle.  (748)  Like  beet  mo- 
lasses, blackstrap  is  commonly  ndzed  with  other  feeds. 

280.  Kolanet  feeds. — Cane  and  beet  molasses  are  now  extensively  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  maiqr  molasses  feeds,  which  consist  of  mo- 
lasses combined  with  a  wide  range  of  products,  all  the  way  from  high- 
protein  concentrates,  such  as  cottonseed  meal,  to  milling  offal,  such  as 
screenings,  oat  hulls,  rice  hulls,  peanut  hulls,  etc.  Many  of  the  early 
molasses  feeds  contained  a  multitude  of  live  weed  seeds,  were  poor  in 
mechanical  condition,  and  did  not  keep  well  on  account  of  excessive 
moisture.  Often  entirely  unwarranted  statements  were  made  in  adver- 
tising these  feeds.  The  conditions  have  now  improved,  and  where  sereen- 
ings  are  present  they  usually  have  been  finely  ground  to  destroy  all 
weed  seeds.  Beeause  of  the  widely  differing  materials  used  in  these  fteds 
their  value  varies  greatly.  Tf  sold  at  prices  which  are  reasonable  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  equal  amounts  of  nutriment  in  the  straight  con- 
centrates, nolliing  can  be  said  against  the  use  of  the  reliable  feeds  of  this 
class,  for  they  are  well  liked  by  stock.  (483)  However,  deception  is  easy 
in  these  feeds,  because  the  molasses  masks  the  other  ingredients  so  that 
inspection  does  not  always  show  of  what  the  feed  consists.  Molnsseo  f^eds 
should  hence  be  purchased  only  from  rdiable  dealers  and  on  definite 
guarantees  of  composition  and  of  firecdom  from  live  weed  seeds.  The 
state  feed-control  officials  should,  be  consulted  in  ease  of  doubt  aa  to  the 
value  of  any  molasses  feed. 

Molassine  meal,  which  has  been  manufactured  for  several  years  in 
Europe  and  has  recently  come  upon  the  markets  in  the  United  States, 
consists  of  molasses  absorbed  by  sphagnum  moss  or  peat.  Kellner  and 
Pfeiifer  have  shown**  that  peat  has  no  nutritive  value  fbr  ham  animals, 

"Kellner,  Em&hr.  landw.  Nntxtlere,  1907.  p.  369. 
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and  the  uudecomposed  moss  can  likewise  have  but  small  worth,  tho  arc- 
tic life  BQlMists  on  it  to  some  extent  Fraatieally  tho  imfy  nutriment 
in  this  feed  is  in  the  moliiaw  it  oontains»  and  at  the  prioes  usually  asked, 
molasses  can  be  pnrehaaed  mndi  cheaper  alone  than  in  molassine  meaL 

Hills*"  found  the  molasses  in  a  ton  of  this  meal  worth  only  $25,  while 
the  feed  sold  for  $39  per  ton.  Lindsey  and  Smith*^  of  the  Massachusetts 
Station  found  molassine  meal  decidedly  inferior  to  com  meal  for  cows. 

281.  Sug^r. — Tho  the  nutritive  value  of  sugar  is  no  greater  than  that 
of  an  equal  weight  of  starch,  the  great  fondness  for  it  shown  by  farm 
animals  makes  it  helpful  in  some  cases  for  stimulating  the  appetite.  (4S4) 
A  small  allowance  is  often  used  in  iitting  animals  for  shows.  Owing  to 
heavy  internal  taxes  laid  upon  sugar  for  human  consumption  in  France 
and  Germany,  it  is  sometimes  denatured  by  mixing  with  it  yermouth 
powder,  lamp  black,  salt*  peat,  etc,  after  whieh  it  is  used  for  feeding 
to  animals. 

282.  Dried  distillers'  grains. — In  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  and  dis- 
tilled licjuors  from  cereals,  the  corn,  rye,  etc.,  after  being  ground,  are 
treated  with  a  solution  of  malt  to  convert  the  starch  into  sugar,  which 
IB  next  converted  into  alcohol  by  the  action  of  yeast.  This  is  distilled 
off,  leaving  a  watery  residue,  known  as  di&HUer$'  slops,  or  dump.  For- 
merly the  sltmip  was  fed  to  fattening  steers  at  the  distillery;  now  the 
solid  matter  is  usually  strained  out  and  dried  in  vacuum,  fonning  dried 
distillers*  grains,  or  distillers*  dried  grains,  which  are  sold  as  such  or 
under  various  proprietary  names.  This  by-product  consists  of  the  por- 
tions of  the  grains  not  acted  upon  during  the  fermentation  process,  i.e., 
the  crude  protein,  fiber,  fat,  and  the  more  insoluble  part  of  the  nitrogen- 
free  extract.  Distillers'  grains  from  corn  contain  from  28  to  32  per  ct. 
crude  protein  and  are  about  equal  to  gluten  feed  in  feeding  value.  Dried 
grains  chiefly  from  rye  are  of  considerably  lower  value,  carrying  only 
about  23  per  ct.  protein.  Not  being  especially  palatable,  distillers'  grains 
should  be  mixed  with  other  concentrates.  This  rather  bulky  feed  is  one 
of  the  best  high-protein  concentrates  for  dairy  cows,  from  2  to  4  lbs. 
per  head  daily  being  usually  fed.  (605)  Distillers'  grains  may  also 
be  used  with  good  results  as  part  of  the  ration  for  fattening  steers  and 
sheep.  (758,  856)  A  large  allowance  of  the  grains  is  usually  not  rel- 
ished by  horses,  but  they  may  constitute  one-fourth  the  concentrate 
idlowanoe  f6r  these  animals.  (401)  On  account  of  their  bulkiness  they 
should  not  be  fed  in  large  amounts  to  pigs.  (981 ) 

283.  Aoonis. — In  some  portions  of  the  South  and  in  California,  acorns, 
the  fruit,  or  nut.  of  the  oak,  Querent  spp.,  are  of  importance  in  swine 
feeding,  the  pigs  usually  being  allowed  to  forage  upon  the  scattered  nuts. 
Carver  of  the  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  Station^ ^  reports  the  successful  feed- 
ing of  acorns  and  kitchen  slop  to  400  pigs,  allowing  about  5  lbs.  of  acorns 
to  each  pig  daily.  Carver  states  that  acorns  produced  a  soft,  spongy 
flesh  and  an  oily  lard,  but  this  was  doubtless  due  fully  as  much  to  the 
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slop  fed,  as  German  investigators  report  that  acorns  produce  pork  of 
g^od  quality.  Acorns  may  be  used  in  limited  amounts  for  other  stock. 
Cases  of  poisoning  have  been  reported  where  animals  ate  damaged  acorns 
or  eooBomed  an  Qndne  ammmt 

884.  Ooeoft  ilieUa« — ^Thk  Iqr-prodiiet  of  the  mamifaffitnre  of  eoooa  and 
ohoeolfite  conaisto  of  the  hard  outside  ooating,  or  bran,  of  the  eocoa  bean. 
These  shells,  which  are  dark  brown  and  brittle,  are  used  in  a  few  pro- 
prietary feeds.  Only  4  to  18  per  ct.  of  the  crude  protein  in  this  material 
is  digestible.  According  to  Kellner*"  cocoa  shells  have  no  more  feeding 
value  than  straw.  Lindsey  and  Smith  found  a  lot  tested  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Station^"  somewhat  more  digestible,  but  do  not  consider  the 
shells  worth  more  than  half  as  much  as  com  meaL 

885.  Proprietai7  and  mixed  feedi^There  are  now  on  the  maxket  a 
host  of  mixed  fsedsy  ehiefly  sold  under  proprietary  names.  Widely 
different  ingredients  enter  into  the  composition  of  these  articles.  In 
some  only  sach  high-grade  concentrates  as  cottonseed  meal,  wheat  bran, 
malt  sprouts,  gluten  feed,  dried  distillers'  grains,  etc.,  are  combined. 
Others  contain  varying  amounts  of  screenings,  or  light  grains  of  wheat, 
barley,  or  oats,  which  will  in  general  have  a  lower  value  than  good  qual- 
ity grain  from  the  same  cereals.  The  larger  number  contain  more  or 
less  of  sneh  low-grade  by-produets  as  oat  hulls,  ground  oom  cobs,  flax 
plant  Iqr.produet,  ete.  SoTeral  states  now  require  that  the  ingredients 
in  any  feed  be  stated  on  the  sack  or  package.  Tho  the  manufacturers 
of  most  of  these  feeds  maintain  the  amount  of  crude  protein,  fat,  and 
fiber  in  each  brand  at  about  the  same  figures  from  month  to  month,  but 
few  guarantee  the  amount  of  the  separate  ingredients,  such  as  malt 
sprouts,  or  screenings,  that  the  feed  contains.  Owing  to  this  inability 
to  know  that  a  sample  of  the  feed  secured  today  will  represent  the  feed 
put  on  the  market  next  year  under  the  same  name,  tlie  experiment  sta- 
tions hove  conducted  praetically  no  trials  to  determine  the  values  of 
these  mixtnres.  For  this  reason  and  because  of  the  great  number  of 
these  feeds,  the  composition  of  proprietary  mixed  feeds  is  not  ahown  in 
Appendix  Tables  I  and  III. 

Many  mixed  feeds  are  the  result  of  honest  and  intelligent  effort  to 
furnish  a  ready-mixed  "balanced"  concentrate  mixture  for  dairy  cows, 
horses,  or  cattle,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  have  won  good  reputations 
among  intelligent  feeders.  Others  are  merely  attempts  to  delude  the 
purchaser  into  paying  as  hi^  a  price  for  a  feed  bearing  a  "fancy" 
name  but  consisting  largely  of  low-grade  materials  aa  he  would  pay  lor 
high-class  concentrates.  Mixed  feeds  should  therefore  be  purchased  only 
when  they  are  the  product  of  reliable  manufacturers,  and  especial  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  guarantee  of  crude  protein,  fat,  and  fiber.  On 
comparing  the  fiber  guarantee  with  the  fiber  content  of  well-known  un- 
mixed concentrates,  as  given  in  Appendix  Table  I,  the  purchaser  will 
be  able  to  judge  to  what  extent  such  low-grade  by-products  as  oat  hulls 
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and  com  cobs  haye  been  added.  As  has  been  pointed  out  (203,  224), 
such  bnlky  materialB,  high  in  fiber,  fnniiah  but  little  nutriment,  tho  th^ 
may  be  helpfnl  in  adding  bulk  to  the  miztore.  Before  buying,  the  wise 
feeder  will  compare  the  amount  of  nutrients  he  can  secure  for  a  given 
sum  in  different  mixed  feeds  and  in  the  nnmized  standard  by-prodnetB. 

TV,  COMMEBGIAL  FeEDINO  StUTPS  CoNTBOL 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  previous  chapters,  it  is  often  impossible 
for  the  feeder  to  tell  from  the  appearance  of  a  commercial  f eedizig  stuff 
whether  it  is  of  standard  quality  or  has  been  adulterated.  The  enact- 
ment of  laws  has  therefore  been  neoesmy  to  protect  honest  manufsetur- 

ers  and  dealers,  as  well  as  the  users  of  commercial  feeds. 

286.  State  and  national  regrolation. — Laws  have  now  been  passed  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  by  many  of  the  states  which  in  general 
require  that  each  package  of  concentrated  feed  bear  a  label,  tag,  or  state- 
ment giving  the  percentages  of  crude  protein  and  fat  the  feed  coutains. 
An  increasing  number  of  states  are  wisely  re(iuiring  that  the  maximum 
pereentage  of  fiber  be  also  guaranteed.  In  others,  eaeh  ingredient  in  all 
mixed  fosds  must  be  stated.  From  time  to  time  the  ofBeials  en- 
trusted with  feed  supervision  issue  bulletins  setting  forth  the  results 
of  examinations,  aniJyses,  etc.  Those  interested  should  consult  the  bulle- 
tins, and  aid  and  support  the  officers  in  the  administration  of  the  la\vs. 

Users  of  purchased  feeds  in  large  quantity  are  generally  experienced 
and  buy  only  the  l)etter  grades  of  standard  feeding  stuffs  at  close  prices, 
or  secure  such  materials  as  screenings,  etc.,  at  low  prices,  fully  under- 
standing their  eomposltioii  and  rdative  value.  The  small  buyer,  often 
feeling  the  pinch  of  pover^,  too  frequently  is  looking  for  something 
that  seUs  for  less  than  is  demanded  for  standard  goods,  and  so  is  the 
more  easily  caught  Iqr  the  low-grade,  trashy  articles  often  bearing 
catchy,  high-soundin?:  names.  Low-grade  feedinp:  stuffs,  no  matter  what 
their  names,  are  almost  sure  to  bring  hardsliip  to  the  animals  that  are 
fed  on  them,  and  to  the  owners  of  such  aiiiinals  as  well.  Such  feeds  are 
really  more  like  roughages  than  concentrates  and  roughage  can  be  pro- 
duced on  most  farms  far  more  economically  than  it  can  be  purchased 
in  bags  from  the  feed  dealer.  'Whenever  one  is  in  doubt  as  to  what  to 
buy,  should  consult  the  feed  control  oflidals  of  his  state  or  purohase 
only  the  pure  unmixed  grains,  straight  milling  or  factory  by-produeti» 
or  proprietary  feeds  of  high  grade  that  have  won  a  good  reputation. 

287.  Examples  of  feed  adulteration. — Since  the  feed-control  w-ork  has 
been  carried  on  the  instances  of  adulterated  atid  misbranded  feeds  are 
becoming  less  fretpient.  The  following  will  ilhistrate  the  fraud  some- 
times still  attempted  by  unscrupulous  manufacturers  and  dealers.  In 
Tennessee  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricultare'^  seised  a  ship- 
ment labeled  "Mixed  "Wheat  Middlings,  from  Pure  Wheat  Bran  and 
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Ground  Corn,"  which  consisted  of  bran  and  ground  com  cobs.  Woll 
and  Olson  of  the  Wisconsin  Station,'^  examining  a  carload  of  so-called 
wheat  bran  shipped  into  Wisconsin,  found  that  each  pound  of  the  whole 
carload  contained  on  an  average  28,000  pigeon-grass  seeds,  16,000  wild 
boekwlieat  seeds,  5,000  pigweed  aeede,  aod  many  eeedi  ol  other  kinds. 
Beach  of  the  Yermont  Station,**  examining  18  brands  of  molaasftB  and 
flax  feeds  offered  for  sale  in  his  state,  found  fh»n  1,150  to  181,000  weed 
seeds  in  eaeh  pound  of  sach  feeds.  In  one  case  it  was  estimated  that 
there  were  129  million  weed  seeds,  weigrhingr  400  lbs.,  in  a  ton  of  one  of 
these  feeds.  Beach  found  that  2  to  13  per  ct.  of  these  seeds  would  grow 
after  having  pa.ssed  thru  the  cow. 

288.  A  guide  in  purchasing  commercial  feeds. — In  purchasing  com- 
mercial feeding  stuffs  the  guaranteed  composition  should  be  ascertained 
and  compared  with  the  average  composition  given  lor  the  same  feed 
in  Appendix  Table  I.  If  the  feed  is  markedly  lower  in  erode  protein 
or  fat,  or  is  noticeably  higher  in  crude  fiber  than  there  shown,  it  should 
be  viewed  with  sospicion.  Care  should  also  be  taken  that  the  feed  is 
fresh,  free  from  mold  and  rancidity,  and  that  it  corresponds  in  appear- 
ance with  the  descriptions  given  in  the  preceding  chapters. 

V.  CONDnCENTAL  OB  StOCK  FoODS 

Proprietary  articles  styled  "stock  foods,"  "seed  meals,'*  "condition 
powders,"  etc,  costing  from  10  to  30  cents  or  more  per  pound,  are  ex> 
tendvely  adverti.sed  and  sold  to  American  farmers.  Woll  of  the  Wis- 
consin Station,-*  after  ascertaining  the  amount  of  stock  foods  sold  in 
1906  in  three  counties  in  Wisconsin,  estimated  that  the  farmers  of  that 
state  paid  annually  about  .$300,000  for  1,500  tons  of  such  material. 
Michel  and  Buckman  of  the  Iowa  Station-'  estimate  that  Iowa  farmers 
paid  $190,000  for  stock  foods  in  1904. 

888.  Gompoiition  of  stock  fooda^The  better  class  of  stock  fbods  have 
for  their  basis  snch  sabetances  as  linseed  meal  or  wheat  middlings,  while 
the  cheaper  ones  contain  ground  screenings,  low-grade  milling  oflbl|  the 
ground  bark  ol  trees,  etc.  To  this  "filling''  is  added  a  small  percentage 
of  such  materials  as  common  salt,  charcoal,  copperas,  fenugreek,  gentian, 
pepper,  epsom  salts,  etc.,  with  or  without  turmeric,  iron  oxid,  etc.,  for 
coloring.  The  stockman  is  told  that  a  tablespoonful  of  the  compound 
with  each  feed  will  cause  his  stock  to  grow  faster,  fatten  quicker,  give 
richer  milk,  etc.,  etc.  Yet  this  amount  will  supply  only  an  inaigniflcant 
part  of  the  dose  of  these  drags  which  is  preseribed  for  animals  by  com- 
petent veterinarians.  Tests  of  many  of  these  stock  foods  by  the  ei^eri- 
ment  stations  support  the  view  of  Sir  John  Lawes,  the  world's  greatest 
investigator  in  scientific  and  practical  agriculture,  who,  after  carefully 
testing  the  stock  foods  then  hein^  sold  in  England  wrote "In  con- 
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elusion,  I  feel  bound  to  eay  that  I  require  mneh  dearer  evidence  than 
any  that  has  hitherto  been  addneed,  to  satisfjr  me  ^t  the  balance-sheet 
of  my  farm  would  present  a  more  satisfactory  result  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  were  I  to  give  each  horse,  oz»  sheep,  and  pig,  a  daily  allowance  of 

one  of  these  costly  foods."  (928) 

Farm  animals  managed  with  reasonable  care  have  appetites  which  do 
not  need  stimulating.  Sick  animals  or  those  out  of  condition  should 
receive  specific  treatment  rather  than  be  given  some  cure-all.  A  good 
manager  of  live  stock  has  no  use  for  high-priced  stock  foods  or  con- 
dition powders,  and  a  poor  manager  will  never  have  fine  stock  hy  em- 
ploying them.  In  rare  cases  the  available  feeding  stuib  may  be  of  such 
poor  quality  that  some  condiment  may  cause  the  animal  to  eat  more 
heartily,  and  where  animals  are  in  low  condition  and  without  appetite 
some  spice  may  prove  helpful.  To  cover  such  rare  cases  the  tormuUe 
for  three  ''stock  foods"  or  ''spices"  are  presented. 


Tint  formnlft  Lba. 

Fenugreek   2 

Allspice   2 

Gentian   4 

Salt   5 

Saltpeter   5 

Epsorn  RaIt-8   10 

Lm^ccd  meal   100 


Second  formula  Uml 

Powdered  gentian..  8 

Ginger   8 

Fenugreek   8 

Powdered  sulfur. . .  8 

Potaanum  nitmte..  8 

Resin   8 

Cayenne  pepper. . .  4 

Linseed  meal   44 

Powdered  charcoal.  20 

CoamKHinlt  .  20 

Wheat  bran   100 


Third  formuU  Lbs. 

Ground  gentian   4 

Powdered  saltpeter. . .  1 

Ground  ginprr   1 

Powdered  copperas.. .  1 


The  above  materials  are  easily  obtainable  and  there  is  no  diffienlly 
In  compounding  them.  Oil  meal  or  middlings  is  not  neeessaxy  if  one 
will  thoroly  mix  together  the  other  ingredioits  and  give  the  proper 
amount  along  with  some  rich  eoncentratf^,  like  oil  meal,  wheat  middlings, 
or  ground  oats.  At  ordinary  prices  for  the  materials,  either  the  first 
or  second  forinnla  can  be  made  up  for  about  5  cents  per  pound,  or  about 
one-fourth  what  is  usually  charged  for  something  no  better.  A  tahlo- 
spoonful  in  each  feed  will  supply  more  drugs  oi"  possible  value  than  the 
same  measure  of  most  of  the  advertised  stock  foods.  The  third  formula, 
wfaieh  is  more  ooncentrated,  may  be  given  at  the  rate  of  1  tablespoonfnl 
dfuly  mixed  with  the  feed  for  10  days,  the  dose  omitted  for  3  days,  and 
then  the  tonic  given  for  10  days  more.  The  flattering  testimonials  which 
the  stock-food  companies  advertise  are  explained  without  grantimg  any 
special  virtue  to  their  "food."  The  stock  foods  are  usually  accompanied 
by  directions  which  advocate  liberal  feeding  and  good  care  for  the  ani- 
mals to  be  fed  in  order  to  "secure  the  benefits  from  the  tonic."  Under 
this  guidance  the  farmer  feeds  and  cares  for  his  stock  better  than  ever 
before  and  secures  better  results,  due  not  to  the  stock  food  but  to  follow- 
ing the  directions  which  aecompanied  it.  Bather  than  purchase  advice 
with  costly  condimental  foods  the  wise  feeder  will  secure  it  in  standard 
agricultural  papers  and  books,  or  from  the  eq>eriment  stations  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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CHAPTER  XII 
INDIAN  CORN  AND  THE  SOBOHUMS  FOB  FOBAGE 

1.  Indian  Corn 

Indian  com,  maize,  is  the  imperial  agricultural  plant  of  America. 
This  giant  annual  graf?s  reaches  a  height  of  from  7  to  15  feet  in  4  or 
5  months'  growth,  producing  under  favorable  couditiona  from  10  to  25 
tons  of  green  forage  per  am,  eontaining  from  4,000  to  10,000  Ibe.  of 
diy  matter.  When  grown  in  a  dense  mass  Irat  little  aeed  forma,  and  we 
haye  a  rank  graas  which  enrea  into  a  bright,  nutritiona,  coarae  hay.  If 
the  plants  grow  some  diatanee  apart,  a  large  yield  of  grain  reaolta,  with 
excellent  forage  as  a  secondary  product. 

Were  a  seedsman  to  advertise  Indian  com  by  a  new  name,  recounting 
its  cictual  merits  while  ingeniously  concealing  its  identity,  either  his 
claims  would  be  discredited  or  he  would  have  an  unlimited  demand  for 
the  seed  of  this  supposed  novelty.  The  possibilities  of  American  farms 
in  the  live  atock  they  may  cany  and  the  animal  prodneta  th^  may  tnm 
off  are  reatricted  only  fay  the  qnantity  of  com  and  of  dover  or  other 
legomea  which  the  land  will  produoe,  and  thia,  under  good  management, 
seems  almost  unlimited. 

In  Chapter  I  the  studies  on  the  composition  of  the  growing  Indian 
corn  plant  are  given  at  length  to  illustrate  and  fix  in  mind  the  manner 
in  which  plants  grow  and  elaborate  food  for  animals.  The  student 
should  turn  to  that  most  helpful  presentation  and  carefully  review 
what  it  teaehfls.  This  done  he  ia  in  position  to  proceed  with  the  further 
study  of  the  maize  plant  here  set  forth.  (The  importance  of  com  aa  a 
cereal  has  already  been  discnsMd  in  Chapter  JX.) 

290.  Com  as  a  forage  plant — The  entire  freah  green  com  plant  may 
be  fed  as  a  soiling  crop,  it  may  be  ensiled,  the  crop  may  be  cut  and  cured 
as  fodder  com,  or  the  grain  may  he  removed  and  the  remaining  stover 
used  for  feed.  As  later  shown  (300),  ensiling  is  by  far  the  most 
satisfactory  means  of  preserving  the  entire  crop  as  forage. 

The  term  fodder  com  or  corn  fodder  is  applied  to  stalks  of  corn, 
green  or  dry,  which  have  been  grown  primarily  for  forage,  and  from 
which  the  ears  or  "nubbins,"  if  they  cany  any,  have  not  been  removed. 
Shock  com  and  bundle  corn  are  terms  applied  to  fodder  com  which 
carries  much  grain,  but  which  is  fed  without  husking.  Stover  or  com 
sfovcr  denotes  the  dried  stalks  of  corn  from  which  the  ears  have  been 
removed.  Fodder  corn  or  corn  fodder,  then,  is  the  fresh  or  cured  corn 
plant  which  has  been  gro^\'n  for  forage,  with  all  the  ears,  if  any,  oriori- 
nally  produced.  Stover  is  cured  shock  corn  minus  the  ears.  Similarly, 
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tiiA  tenns  kifir  fodder,  kafir  stover,  ete.,  are  employed  in  speaking  of 
sorgimm  forage. 

291.  TliiokneBs  of  planting.— In  a  atndy  of  thiek  and  thin  seeding  for 
3  waaons  at  the  Illinois  Station,^  Morrow  and  Hunt  secured  the  results 

summarized  below.  In  these  trials  the  kernels  were  planted  from  3  to 
24  inches  apart  in  the  row,  all  rows  being  3  feet  8  inches  apart 


Results  of  planting  com  kernels  varnms  dufances  apart  in  rows 


Thkknww  of  planting 

Vii'ld  per  acre 

DiBc«tibie  sutMtUM 
per  men 

Stover 
per 
•ere 

Stovar 
for 
«Mh 

Mn 

DiitaM*  bttwwa 
MMbiawir 

KanwU 

Poor 

atom 

Onin 

Total 

9  inches  

12  inches  

15  inches  

M inches  

47,520 
23,760 
15,840 
11,880 
9,504 
6.940 

Bu. 
13 
•A7 
55 
73 
63 
49 

Bu. 
46 
39 
22 
16 
11 
6 

LIm. 

3,968 
3,058 
2,562 
2,480 
2,398 

2.oe6 

Urn. 

2,250 
2,922 
2,977 
3,113 
2,782 
3,141 

LIm. 

6,218 
5,980 
6,639 
5,593 
5,180 
4,207 

Tons 

4.8 
3.7 
3.1 
3.0 
2  9 
2.5 

Lbs. 
3.6 
1  9 
15 
1  3 
1  4 
1 .5 

With  the  kernels  bat  3  inehes  iq[>art  in  the  row  there  wove  46  bushels 
of  "nubbins,''  or  poor  ears,  and  <m]y  13  budiels  of  sound  ears  per  aere. 
However,  this  thick  planting  gave  the  largest  returns  in  digestible  nutri- 
ents—orer  6,000  lbs.  per  acre.  With  this  close  planting  there  were  3.6 
lbs.  of  stover  for  each  pound  of  grain.  The  largest  yield  of  sound  ear 
corn  was  secured  by  planting  the  kernels  12  inches  apart  in  the  row. 
or  about  12,000  kernels  per  acre,  which  should  produce  10,000  good 
stalks  an  acre.  From  this  the  returns  were  73  bushels  of  sound  and 
16  bushels  of  poor  ears  per  aere,  with  only  600  lbs.  less  digestible  matter 
than  from  planting  the  kernels  4  times  as  thiek.  These  trials,  oonfirmed 
by  the  work  of  other  stations,  teach  that  when  the  stookman  is  seeing 
the  greatest  amount  of  nutrients  possible  from  the  com  crop  he  will 
plant  the  seed  so  thickly  as  to  choke  the  cars  to  about  half  their  natural 
size.  If  he  aims  to  produce  grain,  with  stover  secondary,  he  will  plant 
the  kernels  at  such  distance  apart  as  will  allow  each  individual  plant  to 
produce  full-sized  ears.  No  general  rule  can  be  given  as  to  the  amount 
of  seed  to  be  planted  per  aere.  This  varies  greatly  and  is  determined 
by  loeal  oonctitions.  One  must  know  accurately  the  capacity  of  his 
land  for  com,  and  seed  accordingly,  besring  in  mind  that  thiek  seeding 
gives  the  most  total  nutrients,  larg^  88  roughage,  while  thinner  seeding 
gives  the  most  sound  grain. 

292.  Nutrients  in  the  com  crop. — Even  when  grown  for  the  grain, 
the  stover  contains  a  considerable  part  of  the  total  nutrients  of  the 
crop,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  arranged  from  a  summary  by 
Armsby*  of  trials  at  4  northern  stotions. 
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DigMbuHan  of  nuirietUt  in  the  com  crop  grown  for  groin 


Averags  DHatributioo  of  digestible  nulri'^nts 
yield  per  Crude        Totai  digeetible 


acre  protein  nutrieata 


Distribution 


of  net 
nutrient* 
Perot. 


Lbfl.  Pw  et.  Per  et. 


Eara. . 
Stovw 


4,416  75  63 

8,838  26  37 


76 
24 


The  table  shows  that  in  the  northern  states  somewhat  more  than  half 
the  total  weight  of  the  corn  crop  grown  for  grain  is  found  in  the  ears. 
About  75  per  ct.  of  the  digestible  crude  protein  is  in  the  ears  and  25 
per  et  in  the  stover.  The  ears  furnish  about  63  and  the  stover  37  per 
et  of  the  total  digwtible  nutrients.  Fot  aninub  at  light  work,  those 
fattening  alowly  or  giving  only  a  small  quantity  of  milk,  and  for  main- 
taining animals  in  winter  when  much  heat  for  warming  the  body  is 
required,  the  value  of  the  stover  will  be  approiimately  measured  by 
the  total  digestible  nutrients  it  contains,  or  37  per  ct.  of  the  crop.  For 
fattening  animals  and  those  giving  much  milk  or  at  hard  work  the 
stover  will  have  a  lower  value,  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  fiber 
it  contains.  For  such  animals  a  more  accurate  measure  of  the  relative 
value  of  the  ears  and  stover  is  furnished  by  the  last  column,  which  shows 
that  the  ears  supply  76  and  the  stover  24  per  et  of  the  net  nutrients. 
(78-80)  The  ratio  of  grain  to  stalk,  and  hence  the  distribution  of  the 
nutrients,  will  vary  with  the  variety  and  with  the  section  of  the  country. 
The  rank  growing  southern  com  will  have  less  of  the  total  nutrients  in 
the  ear  and  more  in  the  stalks.  These  data  show  clearly  the  great  loss 
of  animal  food  which  occurs  each  year  when  unnumbered  acres  of  stover 
are  allowed  to  decay  in  the  fields. 

Like  the  com  grain,  corn  forage  is  low  in.  crude  protein  compared 
with  its  cariwhydrate  and  fat  content  As  shown  in  Appendix  Table  III 
the  nutritive  ratio  of  eom  silage  is  1:15.1,  and  that  of  fodder  eom 
1 : 15.7  to  1 : 17.1,  while  eom  stover  haa  the  extremely  wide  nutritive  ratio 
of  1:21.0  or  over.  Hence  these  roughages  should  be  supplemented  by 
feeds  rich  in  crade  protein.  Corn  forapje  is  fair  in  phosphorus  and  high 
in  lime,  compared  with  com  and  the  other  cereal  grains. 

293.  Preserving  com  fodder  or  stover. — Losses  of  nutrients  in  com 
fodder  after  it  has  been  gathered  into  shocks  (stooks)  are  known  to 
occur  thru  weathering  but  there  are  also  large  losses  which  are  unex- 
plained. During  4  years'  study  at  the  Wisconsin  Station,  Well*  deter- 
mined the  dry  matter  and  crude  protein  in  a  erop  of  com  at  the  time  of 
cutting  and  again  after  the  shocks  had  been  exposed  to  the  weather 
for  several  months.  It  was  found  that  under  Wisconsin  conditions  well- 
made  shocks  of  com  which  stand  in  the  field  for  a  few  months  lose 
about  24  per  ct.  of  their  dry  matter,  the  cmde  protein  content  suffering 
to  the  same  extent.  Cooke  showed  that  in  the  dry  climate  of  Colorado* 
heavy  losses  likewise  occur  in  shock  corn.    In  the  South  the  corn  forage, 
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maturing  early,  melts  away  to  almost  nothing  in  a  eomparatively  short 
time.  The  substances  first  lost  tlirii  such  wasting  are  crude  protein, 
sugar,  starch,  etc. — the  most  valua])le  portions  of  the  plant.  Nor  is  it 
possible  to  entirely  prevent  these  losses  by  placing  the  cured  fodder 
under  cover  or  in  stacks.  Losses  of  this  nature  are  probably  due  to 
fermentations  which  slowly  but  steadily  waste  the  snh^anoe  of  the  for- 
age.  Sanborn*  writes:  "Maoy  trials  with  fodder. .  .make  it  certain 
that  15  per  ct.  is  the  minimum  loss  to  be  ezpeeted  with  dry  storage, 
while  the  loss  may  rise  to  20  per  et  or  even  more  in  ordinaiy 
practice." 

The  losses  due  to  weathering  can  be  lessened  by  making  large  shocks. 
Since  the  stalks  stand  almost  vertical  in  the  shocks,  as  the  leaves  ^vilt 
there  is  ample  room  for  the  upward  passage  of  air  currents,  which 
rapidly  dry  the  interior  and  eheek  molds  and  fermentations.  When 
shock  com  is  pronounced  dry  by  the  farmer,  it  often  still  carries  more 
water  and  consequently  less  diy  matter  than  hay,  a  fact  which  should  not 
be  overlooked  when  feeding  this  forage.  Care  must  be  taken  that  com 
foddor  or  stover  is  well-cured  before  it  is  stacked,  and  especially  before 
it  is  stored  in  the  mow,  for  musty,  moldy  forage  is  not  only  unpalatable 
but  even  dangerous.  In  southern  states  where  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  cure  corn  stalks  so  that  they  may  be  stacked,  the  silo  is  particularly 
tiseful. 

294.  Dry  fodder  com. — Com  grown  and  cured  as  forage  constitutes 
a  coarse  hsy  of  high  feeding  Tslue,  since  only  a  portion  of  the  nutrients 
has  gone  into  the  ear.  Dry  fodder  com  is  more  palatable  and  nutritious 
than  stover,  which  has  transmitted  much  of  its  substance  to  the  grain. 

Thickly  seeded  com  bears  small,  palatable  ears  which  are  easily  masti- 
cated. When  grown  for  coarse  hay  and  carrying  some  grain,  com 
possesses  a  feeding  value  not  as  yet  appreciated  by  most  stockmen. 
Overlooking  its  splendid  qualities  as  a  hay  plant,  we  have  become 
accustomed  to  grooving  this  grass  lor  the  grain  it  yields,  and  using  the 
stover  as  a  sort  of  straw  to  be  eaten  or  wasted  as  accident  detennines. 
(600,  680-1,  771,  869) 

896.  Shook  com. — ^Rather  than  husk  com  and  feed  the  grain  and 
stover  separately,  it  is  often  more  profitable  to  feed  shock  corn  and 
allow  the  animals  to  do  their  own  husking.  This  is  especially  true  for 
animals  which  need  only  a  small  grain  allowance,  such  as  cattle  being 
carried  thru  the  winter  or  idle  horses.  Shock  corn  may  also  be  success- 
fully fed  to  fattening  cattle  and  sheep,  particularly  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fattening  period,  and  to  a  leas  extent  it  may  be  employed  with 
the  dairy  cow.  It  is  true  that  when  fed  unhnsked  some  com  {Msses 
thru  the  animal  unbroken,  but  feeding  trials  show  that,  despite  such 
waste,  there  is  often  little  or  no  profit  in  husking  the  ear  and  reducing 
it  to  meal.  A  little  study  determine  the  amount  of  grain  the  shocks 
carry,  so  that  the  feeder  can  properly  adjust  the  ratio  of  grain  to  rough- 
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age  hy  mipplyliig  either  ear  eora  or  eorn  atover  aa  the  animala  may 

rctiuire.  (735,  771) 

296.  Com  ttover. — The  forage  which  remains  after  renumng  the  ears 
from  shock  com  has  a  higher  feeding  value  than  is  usually  conceded. 
Stover  produced  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  corn  belt  is  superior  in 
nutriment  and  palntability  to  that  grown  in  the  South.  As  soon  as 
fairly  well  cured  and  freed  from  external  moisture  stover  should  be 
plaeed  under  eover  or  ataeked,  rather  than  left  to  deteriorate  in  the 
field.  Watera  of  the  Ifinonri  Station*  found  aa  the  awage  of  ezperi- 
menta  covering  4  yean  that  moderately  thin  yearling  steers  lost  only  83 
lbs.  each  when  wintered  on  corn  stover  alone.  Thia  ihona  that  com 
stover  fed  long  or  uncut  will  nearly  fuiniah  a  maintenance  ration  for 
such  animals.  (502,  622,  771,  862) 

297.  Shredded  or  cut  stover  and  fodder. — ^When  shock  com  is  husked 
by  machinery  the  stover  is  usually  cut  or  shredded  at  the  same  oper- 
ation. Ck»m  fodder  is  also  often  paand  thra  a  feed  eatter  before 
feeding.  At  the  Wiaconain  Station*  the  senior  author  conducted  3  trials 
in  which  COWS  were  fed  either  shredded  or  unshredded  com  stover  or 
foddw  com,  all  receiving  the  same  allowance  of  grain  and  hay.  Wliil ' 
on  the  average  18  per  ct.  of  the  long  forage  was  refused,  the  shredded 
fodder  was  all  consumed.  In  these  trials  100  lbs.  of  shredded  stover 
or  fodder  produced  slightly  more  milk  than  132  lbs.  of  long  forage. 
At  the  Kansas  Station'  Shelton,  in  experiments  covering  3  seasons,  fed 
atOTcr  cut  into  lengtha  .yar^'ing  from  0.25  to  2  inchea  to  cows,  and  found 
an  average  waste  of  31  per  ct.  of  the  cut  stover,  with  no  greater  milk 
retuma  than  from  the  uncut  atover.  The  finer  the  stover  was  cut  the 
larger  waa  tiie  waate,  and  the  ooneluaion  waa  that  the  only  advantage 
from  cutting  stover  lay  in  the  greater  convenience  of  handling  it  in  the 
stable.  Likewise  at  the  Missouri  Station"  Waters  found  shredded  stover 
slightly  inferior  to  whole  stover  for  steer  feeding.  In  accounting  for 
these  differences  it  may  be  said  that  the  stalks  of  corn  grown  in  the 
middle  and  lower  portiona  of  the  com  belt  are  larger,  coaner,  more 
woody,  and  doubtless  less  nutritioua  than  the  smaller,  softer  atalka  of  the 
northern  states.  It  ia  also  possible  that  in  the  Kansaa  trial  the  sharp 
edges  of  the  cut  stalks  made  the  mouths  of  the  cattle  sore.  This  can  be 
avoided  by  changing  the  length  of  the  cut  or  by  shredding.  Cutting  or 
shredding  corn  forage  makes  it  easier  to  hiindle.  and  the  wtuste  is  in 
better  shape  for  bedding  and  manure.  As  this  finer  material  is  not  more 
digestible  than  long  stover,  the  only  other  possible  advantage  comes  in 
getting  the  animala  to  eat  more,  or  to  eat  those  parte  which  would  other- 
wise be  wasted. 

888*  Palling  fodder* — ^In  the  South  the  tops  of  the  ripening  com  stalka 
are  quite  commonly  cut  off  just  above  the  ears,  leaving  the  tall  butts, 

each  with  an  unhusked  ear  at  its  top.  Next,  the  leaves  are  stripped  from 
the  butts,  and  these  together  with  the  severed  tops  are  cured  into  a 
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nutritious,  palatable  fodder,  which  is  extensively  employed  for  feeding 
horses  and  other  stock.  The  previous  study  of  the  developmeni  of  the 
nutrients  in  the  corn  plant  shows  the  folly  of  this  practice.  During 
the  la.st  stages  of  its  life  the  corn  plant  is  busiest  in  gathering  crude 
materials  from  air  and  soil  and  elaborating  them  into  nutritious  food. 
Bemoving  the  top  and  leaves,  at  once  stops  all  this  work  of  food  making. 
Stabhs  of  the  Lonisiuis  Station^*  found  that  pnUiiig  fodder  eanaed  a 
shrinkage  of  from  15  to  20  per  ot  in  the  yield  of  grain.  (SS) 

S89.  The  new  com  product. — ^The  pith  of  the  eared  com  stalk  is  used 
as  a  packing  between  the  walls  of  vessels  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
water  should  the  hull  be  pierced,  as  well  as  being  employed  in  various 
industries.  It  has  been  found  that  for  each  pound  of  pith  there  are  15 
lbs.  of  blades,  husks,  and  parts  of  stalks  which  remain  as  a  by-product. 
This  waste,  ground  to  a  powder,  has  been  named  "the  new  corn 
product"  At  the  ICaryland  Station*^  Patterson  found  the  new  oom 
product  somewhat  more  digestible  than  whole  stover  in  feeding  trials 
with  steers  and  equal  to  hay  for  horses. 

As  this  material  is  used  as  a  filler  in  some  mixed  feeds,  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  grinding  the  hy-prodact  does  not  ineresse  its  content  of 
nutrients. 

300.  Indian  com  for  silage. — Indian  com  is  pre-eminently  a  silage 
plant.  The  solid,  succulent  stems  and  broad  leaves,  when  cut  into  short 
lengths,  pack  closely  and  form  a  solid  mass  which  not  only  keeps  well 
hut  furnishes  a  product  that  is  greatly  relished  hy  stock,  and  consumed 
with  little  waste.  Altho  with  enlarging  experience  the  use  of  other 
crops  for  silage  is  increasing  rapidly,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  all 
the  forage  stored  in  silos  in  this  countrj'  is  com.  The  importance  of 
silar^e  on  American  farms  is  discussed  further  in  Chapter  XVI  and  in 
the  respective  chapters  of  Part  III. 

301.  Losses  by  ensiling  and  fleld-cnring. — ^After  studying  the  losses  of 
forage  preserved  in  wooden  silos  during  4  seasons  at  the  Wisconsin  Sta- 
tion," King  concludes  that,  omitting  the  top  and  bottom  waste,  idiich  is 
the  same  for  deep  or  shallow  silos,  the  losses  of  dry  matter  in  eom 
silage  need  not  exceed  10  per  ct.  Considerable  of  the  protein  in  ensiled 
fodder  is  changed  to  amids  (11),  and  some  of  the  starch  and  sugar  is 
destroyed,  while  the  fiber  is  not  diminished;  thus  the  losses  fall  on 
the  best  portions  of  the  ensiled  material.  Numerous  trials  at  the  stations 
show  practically  no  difference  between  the  digestibility  of  com  silage 
and  dr>'  corn  fodder,  but  both  are  somewhat  less  digestible  than  the 
green  forage.  This  is  shown  in  the  average  digestioii  eoeffldents  given 
in  Appendix  Table  11. 

The  following  table  summarises  the  comparative  losses  in  preserving 
com  forage  by  ensiling  and  field-curing  as  shown  by  10  trials  at  4  sta- 
tions: 
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Relative  losses  of  field-curing  and  ensiling  the  corn  crop 

'                                                                         Com  silaRC  Corn  fodder  in  shoebs 

Dry        Crude  Dry  Crude 

Station  >nd  reference                               matter      protein  matter  protein 

Perct.       Perct.  Per  ct.       Per  ct. 

Vermont,  av.  4  yrs.,  Rpte.  188IMW   18.2  12 .0*  17.7  12.7* 

New  Jersey,  Bui.  19   18.0    17.8   

Pennsvlvania,  Rpt.  18S9   10.8        4.4  21.0  11  6 

Wiiiconam,  av.  4  yra.,  Rpt.  1891   15.6  16.8  23.8  24.3 

Average  at  4  stfttioM   15.7      11. 1      20.0  16.2 

*Averat0  o'  3  yean. 

The  table  shows  that  more  dry  matter  and  erade  protem  were  lost  by 

drj'ing  corn  forage  in  shocks  than  by  ensiling. 

302.  Com  silage  vs.  com  fodder. — We  have  seen  that  the  lo.sses  of 
nutrients  by  ensiling  and  drying  corn  forage  are  not  materially  dill'erent, 
tho  somewhat  favoring  silage,  and  that  ensiling  a  crop  tends  to  decrea.se 
rather  than  increase  the  digestibility.  (S3)  On  the  other  hand,  actual 
IMing  trials  with  dairy  cowa  and  stons,  reported  In  Part  III,  ahow 
that  ailage  givee  better  reanlta  than  a  eorresponding  amount  of  dry 
fodder.  (680,  781)  The  differenee  in  f^Tor  of  silage  is  doubtless  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  cattle  usually  reject  the  dry  butts  of  the  corn 
stalks  even  when  cut  fine,  while  in  silage  they  are  eaten.  Owing  to  the 
palatability  of  this  succulence  silage-fed  animals  consume  a  larger  ration 
and  more  nutriment  is  hence  available  for  milk  or  flesh  production  after 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  body.  Like  other  succulent  feeds  silage  has 
a  beneficial  laxative  effect  and  is  a  valuable  aid  in  keeping  farm  animals 
In  thrifty  oondition. 

808.  Hm  ooni  for  silage* — ^In  the  earlier  years  eom  was  usually  ensiled 
before  the  k»mels  were  in  the  glazing  stage.  Esperit  noe  has  shown  that 
much  sweeter  silage  is  produced  when  com  ia  not  ensiled  until  the  ker- 
nels have  hardened  and  glazed  (with  the  dent  varieties  when  they  are 
well  dented).  The  crop  should,  however,  be  cut  for  silage  while  most 
of  the  leaves  are  yet  green  and  succulent.  The  rapid  storage  of  high- 
quality  nutrients  which  takes  place  in  the  later  stages  of  the  development 
of  the  com  plant  is  a  most  important  xeason  for  waiting  until  the  crop 
la  prsetieally  mature.  (88)  Several  atationa  have  determined  the  yields 
per  aeie  of  green  forage  and  digestible  nutrients  from  southern  varieties 
of  com,  which  uanally  do  not  reach  maturity  in  the  North,  and  from  the 
amaller  northein  yaneties,  with  the  results  shown  below: 

Yield  of  corn  forage  at  the  North  from  northern  and  soi'.thcrn  seed 

Green  weight  per  aero  Ditfstiblc  nutrients  nor  ncro 

Southern         Northcra  .Southern  Northern 

com               com  corn  corn 

Lba.               Lba.  Lbii.  Lba. 

Maine,  5  vears  (Rpt.  1893)  34,761  22,269  3,251  3.076 

Penn  ,  .3  veara  (Rpt.  1802).  32,321  18,606  6,042  4,149 

N.  Y.  (Cornell).  (Bui.  16)..  34.060  16,980  4,758  2.9.53 

WiB.  (Rpt.  1888)   47,040  24,890  5,414  5,229 

MiniL  (Bui.  40)   48,000  19,600  8,887  3,911 
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In  eaeh  hutaiiee  the  wntliem  oom  gave  larger  yields  of  green  com 

per  acre.  Tho  southern  com,  which  carries  a  small  proportion  of  grain, 
18  about  8  per  ct.  less  digestible  than  northern  com,  it  nevertheless  pro- 
duced more  digestible  uutrionts  per  acre."  However,  southem  corn 
should  not  generally  be  used  for  either  silage  or  dry  forage  except  where 
the  climatic  conditions  permit  the  ears  to  develop  kernels  which  reach  the 
glazing  stage  at  time  of  harvest.  When  there  is  an  urgent  demand  for 
the  largest  ainoimt  of  palatahle  roughage  from  a  given  area,  the  soathem 
varieties  have  a  plaee  in  the  northern  states,  in  spite  of  the  faet  that 
these  types,  which  will  not  reach  maturity,  produce  sourer  silage.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  northern  stockman  who  has  hay,  straw,  or  stover  at 
command  will  aim  to  fill  his  silo  with  a  richer  feed  than  southern  com 
yields,  and  therefore  will  use  northern  dent  or  flint  varieties,  which 
mature.  He  will  plant  the  crop  somewhat  more  thickly  than  when  grown 
for  grain,  but  yet  so  as  to  secure  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  grain  to 
roughage,  and  will  thus  secure  a  rich  silage  that  materially  reduces  the 
amount  of  concentrates  required  for  his  stock. 

804.  Silage  from  firosen  or  drought-stricken  oonu — When  com  is  killed 
by  frost  or  stricken  by  drought  the  silo  is  the  best  instrument  for  pre- 
serving all  possible  nutriment  in  the  crop.  When  the  plants  have 
dried  out  unduly,  water  should  be  added  as  the  silo  is  being  filled  to 
insure  the  necessary  fermentations  that  preserve  the  silage. 

Hills  of  the  Vermont  Station**  found  that  silage  from  frozen  corn  is 
not  necessarily  poorer  because  of  having  been  frosted,  is  not  dangerous 
to  cows,  and  does  not  injuriously  a£Eect  the  milk.  He  concludes  that  it 
is  often  advisable  to  allow  a  crop  of  immature,  watery  com  to  stand 
one  or  two  weeks  longer  than  usual,  thereby  gaining  from  6  to  15  per  et. 
in  dry  matter  should  no  frost  come.  Frosted  com  should  be  (juiekly 
ensiled,  for  the  storm  which  usually  follows  the  first  fall  frosts  will  wash 
out  much  nutriment  from  the  frosted  forage,  and  the  winds  soon  whip 
off  the  dried,  brittle  leaves. 

305.  Com  fodder  or  stover  silage. — It  has  been  found  that  cured  corn 
forage,  when  cut  into  the  silo,  thoroly  moistened,  and  well-packed  will 
undergo  fermentation  similar  to  that  which  occurs  with  green  material 
and  may  be  preserved  in  a  satisfoetory  manner.^*  Tho  usually  less 
palatable  than  silage  from  green  com  this  product  has  an  aromatic 
silage  odor  and  is  readily  consumed  by  stock,  with  less  wsste  than  is  dry 
fodder  or  stover.  This  method  is  now  followed  by  many  farmers, 
especially  in  the  plains  region,  some  even  filling  their  silos  3  times  a 
year — in  the  fall  with  green  corn  or  sorghum,  and  later  with  the  cured 
forage.  The  essential  points  in  the  process  are  to  add  enough  water  so 
that  the  material  will  pack  well  and  then  to  tramp  it  down  with  especial 
thoroness ;  otherwise  the  msas  will  spoiL  Tho  the  water  may  be  applied 
to  the  cut  materiel  in  the  silo,  more  even  moisture  distribution  is  possible 
and  hence  better  silage  is  produced  when  a  stream  of  water  is  run  into 
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the  blower,  thereby  wetting  the  eat  fodder  before  it  reaches  the  silo. 
Ecklee  of  ib»  Miawiiri  Station^*  states  that  only  about  one-third  of  the 
total  amoont  of  water  needed  will  be  taken  up  by  the  dry  fodder  as  it 

passes  thru  the  blovser.  The  remainder  should  be  sprinkled  over  the 
fodder  in  the  silo  as  it  is  filled.  Due  to  the  widely  var>nng  water  content 
of  field-cured  corn  forage  it  is  impossible  to  state  definitely  the  amount 
of  water  to  be  added  in  such  cases.  Some  recommend  adding  about  an 
equal  weight  of  water  to  the  forage,  others  add  just  enough  so  that  water 
may  be  squeezed  out  of  the  eat  material 

806.  BemoTing  the  eavs  before  eniiliiig^Tears  ago  it  was  recom- 
mended that»  instead  of  ensiling  the  entire  com  plant,  the  ears  be 
removed  and  cured  elsewhere,  and  only  the  stalks  and  leaves  converted 
into  silage.  This  grain-free  silage  would  then  be  fed  along  with  more  or 
less  of  the  ^rain  separately  saved.  This  matter  was  tested  by  Woll  at 
the  Wisconsin  Station^"  and  Hills  at  the  Vermont  Station^'  with  adverse 
results.  Hills  found  that  1  acre  of  green  corn  fodder,  including  ears, 
redoeed  to  silage  was  equal  in  feeding  valne  to  1.26  seres  of  silage  from 
stalks  stripped  of  their  ears  and  fed  with  the  meal  made  by  grinding 
the  dry  ear  com  whieh  was  produced  by  the  crop. 

307.  Com  for  soilage. — Com  ranks  high  as  a  soiling  crop  on  account 
of  its  palatability,  the  high  yield  of  nutrients,  and  the  fact  that  it 
remains  in  good  condition  for  feeding  for  a  much  longer  period  than 
many  other  crops  grown  for  soilage.  On  farms  lacking  summer  silage, 
feeding  corn  forage  in  the  green  stage  as  soilage  should  become  general, 
for  during  the  late  summer  and  early  fall  pastures  are  often  too  scant 
to  enable  animals  to  do  their  best  In  the  ease  of  dairy  cows  saeh  a 
shortage  of  feed  will  eanse  a  deefesse  in  milk  flow,  which  often  can  not 
be  recovered  by  subsequent  liberal  feeding.  (64S»  668)  An  acre  of 
ripening  corn  fed  in  early  fall  may  thus  return  twice  as  mnch  profit  as 
if  it  were  held  over  until  winter.  For  early  feeding  sweet  corn  may 
often  be  advantageously  used. 

II.  Thb  Sobohums 

In  the  dry-farming  districts,  from  Nebraska  to  Texas  and  Arizona, 
the  sorghams,  both  the  saccharine  torghoi  and  the  non-saccharine  grain 
torghums  are  of  great  and  increasing  importance  as  forage  crops  beeaose 
they  toe  far  more  drought  resistant  than  com  and  the  leaves  remain 
gieen  late  in  autumn.  (23S-41>  In  1913  Kansas  alone  grew  1,633,000 
acres  of  grain  sorghum  for  grain  and  forage,  and  738,000  acres  of  sorgho, 
these  crops  having  a  total  value  of  over  $17,200,000.  The  sorghums, 
chiefly  the  sorghos,  are  valuable  crops  in  the  southern  states  for  hay, 
soilage,  or  silage,  and  are  also  grown  in  the  northern  states,  chiefiy  for 
soilage. 

According  to  Piper^*  3  tons  of  air-dry  fbdder  may  be  considered  a 
good  and  6  tons  a  large  return  from  the  sori^ams,  while  mairironm 
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yields  may  reach  10  tomi  of  diy  fodder  or  40  tons  of  green  materiaL 
Beed  of  the  Kansas  Station^  states  that  under  Kansas  oonditioiis  the 
sorghums  will  produce  one-third  to  one-half  more  forage  per  acre  than 

com. 

308.  Sorghum  fodder  and  stover. — Tliinout  regions  of  scanty  rainfall 
the  sorphiiins  are  most  commonly  grown  in  drilled  rows  of  suflScient 
width  to  allow  horse  cultivation,  by  which  the  moisture  is  conserved 
and  larger  yields  obtained.  When  grown  in  drills,  not  too  thickly, 
much  seed  is  prodneed  and  the  stalks  are  somewhat  eosrse.  Sor^^mn 
forage  is  more  palatable  when  eat  before  folly  matured,  but  the  seed 
should  be  allowed  to  reaeh  the  early  dough  stage,  for  if  cut  earlier  the 
plants  are  watery  and  contain  little  nutriment.  The  crop  is  cured  in 
shocks,  the  same  as  Indian  corn,  but  in  the  ca.se  of  the  juicy-stemmed 
sorghos,  which  cure  with  difficulty,  the  shocks  should  be  small.  If  left 
in  the  field  in  humid  regions  for  3  months  or  longer  sorgho  fodder  is 
apt  to  sour,  due  to  fermentation  of  the  sugar  in  the  stalks.'^  In  sections 
with  ample  rainfUl  the  seed  is  often  broadcasted^  and  the  fine-stemmed 
plants  eat  with  a  mower  and  eared  in  ooeks,  the  same  as  the  meadow 
grasses.  In  the  South  where  the  rainf^  is  ample  or  on  irrigated  lands 
2  to  3  cuttings  of  sofl^um  may  be  seeared  in  a  season  if  the  erop  is 
cut  before  it  matures;  in  the  d^-farming  districts  the  crop  is  osoaUy 
cut  but  onee. 

The  variou.s  types  of  grain  sorghums  have  been  previously  described. 
(235-40)  Of  this  group  the  kafirs  give  the  largest  yields  of  the  most 
valuable  forage,  for  they  are  leafy  and  the  stems  are  more  succulent 
than  those  of  milo,  f eterita,  or  kaoliang.  Ksfir  fodder  end  stover  com- 
pare favorably  in  composition  and  feeding  value  with  that  from  corn. 
Feterita  ranks  next  to  kafir  for  forage,  while  milo,  kaoliang,  and  shallu 
have  less  foliage  and  more  pithy  stems.  (772,  861)  The  dwarf  types  of 
the  grain  sorghums  are  often  harvested  with  a  grain  header,  and  stock 
grazed  on  the  standing  stalks. 

The  sorghos  with  their  juicy  stalks  rich  in  sugar  are  grown  chiefly 
for  forage.  Early  varieties,  such  as  Amber  cane,  ripen  earlier  than 
kafir  or  milo  and  may  he  grown  wherever  com  will  mature.  Zavitz  of 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College**  reports  an  average  plot  yield  of  16.8 
tons  per  acre  from  3  varieties  of  sorgho  tested  for  15  years.  Snyder  of 
the  North  Platte,  Nebraska,  Sub-Station^'  regards  sorgho  as  the  best 
forage  plant  for  the  more  arid  sections  of  the  plains  district,  where 
alfalfa  can  not  be  grown,  being  fully  equal  to  good  prairie  hay  in 
feeding  value.  Early  sorghos  have  proved  the  best  forage  crops  on  dry 
farms  in  northwestern  Texas  and  in  Arizona,  as  they  evade  drought 
better  than  late  maturing  types.**  Where  ramfall  is  more  abundant  the 
later  varieties  give  a  larger  yield  of  forage.  The  palatable  leaves,  sweet 
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stalks  and  freedom  from  dust  make  sorgho  forage  a  desirable  roughage 
for  stock,  especially  horses.  (499,  861 ) 

SOU.  Xlit  lorghoms  for  grasing,  soilage,  and  silage* — ^Especially  in  the 
aonthem  states,  the  sorghums,  mainly  the  sorghos,  are  widely  used  as 
summer  pasture  for  horses,  cattle,  and  swine,  as  they  are  avaUable  at  a 
time  when  other  crops  are  exhausted  or  immature.  Owing  to  the 
danger  from  prussie  acid  poisoning,  extreme  care  must  be  taken  in  pas- 
turing second  growth  or  stunted  sorghum.  (395)  By  feeding  the  green 
crop  as  soilage  it  is  the  more  completely  utilized.  Tho  sorghum  may  be 
cut  at  any  time  after  it  reaches  a  height  of  2  to  3  feet,  a  greater  yield  of 
natrients  will  be  secnred  when  it  is  allowed  to  head.  The  early  varieties 
of  sorghos  are  admirable  soiling  crops  for  the  northern  states.  (421) 

The  sorghums  formerly  had  the  reputation  of  producing  much  sourer 
silage  than  com.  Numerous  experiments  hare  now  shown,  however,  that 
when  sufficiently  matured,  both  the  sorghos  and  the  grain  sorghums 
make  excellent  silage.  Reed  of  the  Kansas  Station-^  reports  from  2  year 
trials  tliat  silage  from  kafir  or  sorgho,  ensiled  when  the  seeds  were  hard, 
contained  less  acid  than  corn  silage  and  was  practically  equal  to  com 
silage  in  feeding  value.  (632,  782,  870)  He  states  that  the  best  way  to 
determine  when  cane  or  kafir  is  ready  to  ensile  is  to  twist  the  stalk  with 
the  hands.  When  it  is  so  mature  that  just  a  very  little  juice  will  run 
out  the  proper  stage  has  been  reached.  As  with  com,  it  is  preferable  to 
let  the  crop  of  cane  or  kafir  stand  till  after  frost  rather  than  ensile  it 
too  green.  (303)  The  bagasse,  or  waste  of  the  sorghum  syrup  factories, 
should  not  be  wasted,  but  may  be  satisfactorily  ensiled,  as  well  as  the 
leaves  removed  before  running  the  stalks  thru  the  mill. 
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Tfi£  SMALLE&  Q&ASSES--STRAW— HAY-MAKINQ 

I.  The  Smalllu  Grasses 

The  great  grain-bearing  plants — Indian  corn,  wheat,  rye,  ])arley,  oats, 
rice,  and  the  sorghums — are  all  members  of  the  grass  family,  the  they 
are  annuals  and  require  careful  cultivation.  The  smaller  grasses  are 
nearly  all  perennials,  thriving  withont  enltivation  and  producing  rough- 
age of  high  grade.  In  the  humid  regions  Nature  everywhere  q>read8  a 
carpet  of  soft,  green  grass  that  beautifies  the  landscape  and  furnishes 
an  abundance  of  palatable  food  for  animals.  Even  in  the  desert  the 
grasses  striigj^le  for  existence  and  yield  rich  nutriment,  tho  in  meager 
amount.  For  recuperating  the  soil  and  binding  it  together  and  for 
furnishing  food  to  the  domestic  animals,  the  smaller  grasses  are  of 
supreme  importance.  In  summertime  in  those  regions  where  griisses 
flourish,  the  animals  of  the  largely  feed  themselves,  and  meat,  milk, 
and  wool  are  produced  at  the  minimum  cost  for  labor. 

The  amaller  grasses  may  be  divided  into  the  sod-formers  and  non-sod- 
formers.  The  sod-formers  spread  by  creeping  stems  below  or  above 
ground.  This  group  includes  our  most  valuable  pasture  and  lawn 
grasses,  such  as  Kentucky  bluegrass  and  Bermuda  grass.  The  non-sod- 
formers  grow  in  tufts  or  bundles,  and  tho  they  may  increase  in  size  by 
stooling,  do  not  otherwise  spread  except  by  seed.  Orchard  grass  is  an 
example  of  this  class.  Certain  grasses  of  the  group,  as  timothy,  increase 
to  a  limited  extent  by  development  and  divMon  of  bulbs  at  the  base 
of  the  stems. 

810.  nutrients  in  granei  at  diiferant  itages^Hay  from  grasses  cut  at 

the  usual  stages  of  maturity  is  relatively  low  in  digestible  crude  protein 
compared  with  carbohydrates  and  fats,  and  hence  should  be  used  with 
feeds  rich  in  protein.  When  immature,  before  the  great  development  of 
carbohydrates  has  occurred,  the  grasses  contain  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  crude  protein.  At  the  Michigan  Station^  Crozier  cut  growing  timothy 
grass  8  times  from  one  plat,  while  on  another  it  was  cut  and  cured  into 
hay  after  making  full  growth.  The  hay  from  the  frequently-eut  grass 
was  nearly  8  times  as  rich  in  crude  protein  as  that  from  the  nearly 
mature  grass  cut  once.  Good  of  the  Kentucky  Station'  found  that 
Kentucky  bluegrass,  rye,  wheat,  and  oats,  cut  when  only  5  to  8  inches 
high,  contain  as  high  a  percentage  of  crude  protein  as  does  alfalfa  or 
the  clovers.  This  shows  that  immature  grasses,  such  as  are  gathered  by 
grazing  animals,  are  protein-rich  feeds,  and  explains  the  favorable 
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results  attained  when  corn,  a  highly  carbonaceous  feed,  is  fed  alone  to 
fattening  animals  at  pasture.  Crozier  secured  nearly  4  times  as  much 
total  dry  matter  per  acre,  and  also  the  greatest  total  yield  of  crude  pro* 
tein,  when  the  gnm  was  nearly  mature.  Henoe,  when  grass  is  eat  for 
hay  at  the  usual  stages,  the  aggregate  yield  of  nutrients  is  greater  than 
when  the  same  area  is  kept  grazed  by  animals. 

311.  BloegraMy  Poa  pratensis. — Kentucky  bluegrass,  or  June  grass,  is 
the  common  carpet  grass  of  the  northeastern  United  States,  easily  rank- 
ing first  for  lawn  and  pasture.  By  its  persistence  it  often  drives  red 
clover,  timothy,  and  other  grasses  from  the  meadows  and  pastures, 
tenaciously  holding  its  own  against  all  claimants.  Appendix  Table  III 
shows  this  grass  to  be  one  of  the  richest  in  both  digestible  crude  protein 
and  fat,  whieh  helps  explain  the  fondness  f6r  it  shown  1^  stock. 
Differing  from  most  grasKS  of  the  humid  regions,  mature  dried  blue- 
grass  is  quite  readily  graaed  by  animals,  thus  resembling  some  of  the 
grasses  of  the  western  ranges.  With  the  coming  of  spring  bluegrass 
pushes  fonvard  so  vigorously  that  early  in  May  the  fields  display  a 
thick,  nutritious  carpet  of  preen,  and  a  little  later  the  seed  heads  show. 
With  seed  bearing  late  in  May,  the  plant's  energies  become  exhausted, 
end  bluegrass  enters  a  period  of  rest  which  lasts  several  weeks.  During 
this  time  there  Is  little  growth,  and  if  a  midsummer  drought  oeenrs  the 
plants  turn  brown  and  appear  to  be  dying.  They  quieUy  revive  with 
the  coming  of  the  fall  rains,  and  again  the  pastures  are  green  and  grow- 
ing.  They  have  had  their  rest,  and  each  plant  is  once  more  busy 
gathering  nourishment  for  the  coming  season's  seed  bearing.  The  ob- 
servant stockman  soon  learns  that  it  is  unwise  to  rely  on  bluegrass 
pasture  for  a  steady  and  uniform  feed  supply  for  his  cattle  thruout 
the  season.  Accordingly  he  understocks  the  pasture  in  spring  so  that 
the  excess  of  herbage  during  May  and  June  may  remain  to  be  drawn 
upon  during  the  midsummer  dormant  period,  or  he  fully  stocks  it  and 
makes  up  the  later  shortage  by  supplying  silage  or  soilage.  In  some 
districts  it  has  been  found  profitable  to  graze  bluegrass  pastures  lightly 
or  not  at  all  in  summer,  and  allow  the  self -cured  herbage  to  stand  for 
winter  grazing.  Because  of  its  low,  carpet-like  growth,  Kentucky  blue* 
grass  is  primarily  a  pasture  g:rass  and  should  be  so  regarded.  (419) 

312.  Timothy,  Phleum  pratmsc. — The  total  acreage  in  the  United 
States  of  timothy,  called  "herd's  grass  *  in  New  England,  is  nearly  as 
great  as  that  of  all  other  cultivated  hay  plants  combined,  including 
clover  and  alfalfk.  Timothy  is  a  cool-weather  grass,  and  of  vast  impor- 
tsnce  in  the  northeastern  states,  where  it  furnishes  probably  tluree- 
fourtbs  of  the  hay  marketed  in  the  cities.  The  following  pdnts  make 
timothy  a  favorite  with  the  farmer:  Timothy  seeds,  large  and  easily 
recognized,  are  produced  in  abundance  and  long  retain  their  vitality.  A 
field  of  timothy  is  quickly  established  and  usually  holds  out  well.  The 
grass  seldom  lodges,  is  easily  cured  into  hay,  and  may  be  harvested  over  a 
longer  period  than  most  grasses.   Hay  from  nearly-ripened  grass  is 
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usually  bright,  quite  free  from  dust,  and  aatisfief  the  city  buyer,  as  it  it 
well  liiked  by  driving  horses,  which  get  most  of  their  nouriahment  from 

oats  or  other  grain.  (483) 

Timothy  hay  is  not  desirable  as  the  sole  forage  crop  on  well-managed 
farms,  because  the  yield  is  not  large,  there  is  little  aftermath,  the  hay  is 
low  in  protein,  and  there  are  other  and  better  plants  which  may  take  its 
place.  On  most  farms  where  timothy  is  now  extensively  grown,  greater 
use  should  be  made  of  the  legumes,  which  not  only  furnish  more  nutri- 
tious hay,  rich  in  protein,  but  at  the  same  time  increase  the  fertility  of 
the  soil.  For  cattle  and  sheep  legume  hay  is  far  preferable  to  timothy 
(823,  784|  861),  and  even  for  horses  the  legomes  may  entirely  or  largely 
replace  it.  Fodder  com,  hay  from  the  eereals — oats,  wheat,  rye,  or 
barley — or  mixed  clover  and  timothy  hay  are  also  desirable  substitntes 
in  many  cases. 

Red  or  alsike  clover  should  always  be  sown  with  timothy,  for  the 
combination  furnishes  more  and  superior  hay,  even  for  horses.  Gro\vn 
together,  the  hay  of  the  first  season  will  coDsist  laigely  of  clover.  With 
the  close  of  the  second  season  most  of  the  elover  disappears  and  the  de- 
caying clover  roots  will  nourish  the  timothy  whieh  .remains,  so  that  a 
much  larger  yield  of  that  grass  is  thereby  obtained.  Such  indirect 
fertilization  of  the  soil  should  also  increase  the  nutritive  value  of  the 
hay,  for  at  the  Minnesota  Station'  timothy  grown  on  manured  soil  con- 
tained one-fourth  more  crude  protein  than  that  from  the  same  soil  with- 
out manure. 

313.  When  to  cut  timothy. — The  most  extensive  data  on  the  time  to  cut 
timothy  for  hay  are  those  of  Waters  and  Schweitzer  at  the  Missouri  Sta- 
tion.* During  S  seasons  they  determined  the  yield  of  dry  matter  in  hay 
from  timothy  cut  at  different  stages,  and  also  the  yield  of  digestible 
nutrients,  as  found  digestion  trials  with  steers,  with  the  results  aver- 
aged in  the  table : 


Yield  of  Hmotky  cut  at  different  stofjn^ 


Dieestible  nutrients  per 

arm 

Dry  matter 

Cnido 

Carbr>- 

Total  dig. 

pwT  arre 

proteio 
Urn, 

hvdratfia 

Fat 

m«tt«'r 

Lba. 

Lbs. 

Lb'*. 

Lbs. 

Coming  into  blossom . 

.  3,411 

m 

1,676 

43 

1,908 

Full  bloom  

3.964 

147 

1,887 

44 

2,113 

Seed  formed  

.  4.089 

113 

1.802 

51 

2,030 

.  4,038 

98 

1,695 

54 

1,914 

3,747 

92 

1,576 

38 

1,764 

Cutting  the  crop  when  the  seed  had  just  formed  gavo  the  largest  yield 
of  dry  matter  per  acre,  closely  followed  by  the  cutting  made  when  the 
seed  was  in  the  dough,  and  this  in  turn  by  the  cutting  made  when  the 
plants  were  in  full  bloom.  In  view  of  the  large  storage  of  nutrients 
which  continues  in  the  com  plant  until  the  grain  is  mature  (23),  it  at 
first  seems  surprising  that  the  last  cutting  of  timothy,  made  when  the 

'  Minn.  Bui.  101.  *Proc.  Soc.  Prom.  Agr.  Set,  1910,  pp.  71-9i, 
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aeeds  were  ripe  but  before  they  had  shattered,  yielded  342  lbs.  less  dry 
matter  than  the  third  cutting.  This  was  due  to  the  partial  loss  of  the 
lower  leaves  as  the  plant  matures,  to  leaching  by  rain,  and  to  the  stor- 
age of  nutrients  in  the  bulbs  at  the  base  of  the  stems.  More  important 
than  the  total  yi(^l(l  of  dry  matter  is  the  content  of  digestible  nutrients. 
Owing  to  decreased  digestibility  of  the  later  cuttings,  at  full  bloom  the 
eiop  ocmtained  noticeably  the  most  digestible  crude  protein,  carbohy- 
drates, and  total  digestiUe  matter.  While  the  digestible  emde  protein 
had  decreased  23  per  ct  1^  the  time  the  seed  was  formed,  thm  was 
little  or  no  decrease  in  the  other  nutrients  up  to  this  stage.  Later  the 
yield  of  both  digestible  crude  protein  and  carbohydrates  fell  off  marked- 
ly. The  decrease  in  total  digestible  nutrients  as  the  crop  matured — a 
condition  opposite  to  that  in  the  corn  crop — is  explained  both  by  the 
reasons  mentioned  above  and  by  the  fact  that  the  maturing  com  plant  is 
continuously  storing  nutrients  in  the  highly  digestible  grain.  Hills  of 
the  Vermont  Station*  points  ont  that  with  the  smaller  grasses  the  nutri- 
ents stored  in  the  seeds  are  largdy  lost  to  the  animal,  for  the  seeds  are 
well  protected  against  mastication  and  digestion  by  their  small  size  and 
hard  seed  coats. 

During  2  years  Waters  determined  the  preference  of  stock  for  the 
several  cutting,  steers,  dairy  cows,  and  sheep  beinf?  allowed  free  aeocss 
to  feed  racks  containing  each  cutting.  Yearling  steers  with  no  other 
feed  showed  a  decided  preference  for  the  first  cutting  over  the  second 
and  for  the  second  over  the  third,  discriminating  sharply  against  the 
fourth  and  eqweially  the  fifth.  They  ste  all  of  the  first  8  cuttingB  be- 
fore they  resUy  began  on  the  fourth  or  fifth.  Those  fed  liberally  on 
grain  and  silage  did  not  ahow  such  marked  preferences  for  the  earlier 
cut  hay.  Dairy  cows  getting  grain  and  silage  did  not  discriminate  be- 
tween the  first  3  cuttings,  but  avoided  the  later  ones.  Wethers  fed  all 
the  corn  they  would  eat  showed  no  preference. 

Based  on  yield  of  digestible  nutrients  alone,  full  bloom  appears  the 
best  time  to  cut  timothy  for  hay,  but  other  factors  must  be  considered. 
In  the  com  belt,  the  cutting  must  often  be  delayed  because  the  cultiva- 
tion of  com  is  then  imperative.  Immature  grass  is  diflleult  to  cure,  the 
ireather  early  in  the  sesson  is  usually  more  unsettled,  and  the  ground 
cooler.  When  the  crop  is  cut  before  the  large  storage  of  nutrients  in  the 
bulbs  has  occurred,  the  stand  of  grass  will  be  impaired,  according  to 
Waters.  The  question  is  thus  complex  and  must  be  determined  from 
local  conditions.  In  general  we  may  conclude  that  for  dairy  cows, 
young  stock,  and  sheep,  timothy  should  be  cut  early,  since  these  animals 
do  not  relish  hay  that  is  woody  and  lucks  aroma,  as  does  most  late-cut 
hay.  For  horses  and  fattening  cattle  late  cutting  is  favored.  These 
animals  subsist  mostly  on  conoentrates,  and  the  hay  they  eat  serves  more 
for  "filling,"  as  horsemen  say.  In  any  case  the  harvest  should  not  be 
too  long  delayed  lest  the  grass  beoome  tough  and  stringy  and  the  seeds 

■Vt  BvL  162. 
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shatter.   In  trials  with  early-and  late-cut  timotfaj  for  fattening  steers, 

Sanborn^  found  that  late-cut  hay  gave  better  returns.  The  senior  author, 
in  an  unpublished  duplicate  ezpenmeut  conducted  many  years  ago, 
reached  the  same  conclusion. 

314.  Bed  top,  Agrosiis  alba  or  vulgaris. — This  grass,  of  several  species, 
is  probably  suited  to  a  wider  range  of  climatic  and  soil  conditions  than 
any  other  enltiTated  gran.  A  eouple  of  yean  are  required  to  establish 
strong  plants  from  seed,  bat  it  then  forms  a  dose,  well-knit,  smooth 
tnrf,  ranking  next  to  bluegrass  in  this  regard.  Bed  top  is  often  indig- 
enous to  northern  meadows  and  should  be  more  generally  grown. 
I^racy  of  the  Mississippi  Station'  found  no  better  grass  than  red  top  for 
marshy  lands  and  seepy  hillsides.  It  is  especially  valuable  on  damp 
lands  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  States  and  thrives  on  soil  too  acid  for 
most  other  cultivated  grasses.  At  the  same  time  it  will  withstand  con- 
siderable drought  and  endures  on  poor  uplands.  Tho  not  so  well  liked 
as  blnegrsfls,  red  top  famishes  good  pastnre,  snd  yields  a  palatable  hay 
with  fine  stems  and  numerous  leaves. 

316.  Orchsxd  grass,  Dactylis  glommHa^-^Tho  it  does  well  in  full  sun- 
light, this  grass  thrives  better  than  most  others  in  partial  shade.  It 
endures  hot  weather  better  than  timothy  and  is  well  suited  to  the  south- 
ern border  of  the  timothy  belt.  As  it  starts  early  in  the  spring  it  fur- 
nishes valuable  pasturage,  tho  stock  prefer  bluegrass.  It  grows  in  tufts, 
forming  an  uneven  sod,  and  hence  should  be  sown  with  other  grasses  or 
clovers,  both  for  hsy  and  pasture.  Ripening  2  weeks  before  timothy,  it 
fits  in  well  with  red  clover.  While  late-cut  orchard  grsss  makes  hanh, 
woody  hay,  lacking  in  aroma,  that  cut  in  early  bloom  is  equal  to  the  best 
of  the  hay  grssses,  carrying  considerably  more  crude  protein  than  tim- 
othy. This  grass  is  usually  persistent,  deep  rooted,  withstands  summer 
droughts  well,  and  continues  growth  late  in  the  autumn,  producing 
much  aftermath. 

816.  Brome  grass,  Bromus  incrmis. — For  the  eastern  edge  of  the  north- 
em  plains  region,  stretching  from  South  Dakota  to  Saskatchewan,  brome 
is  the  most  important  eultivated  grasB»  flourishing  there  as  do  timothy 
and  bluegrass  farther  east 

This  grass  furnishes  good  crops  of  hay,  equal  to  timothy  in  feeding 
value,  for  3  or  4  years  after  seeding,  by  which  time  it  usually  becomes 
sod  bound  and  should  be  renovated  by  harrowing  or  shallow  plowing. 
Brome  is  one  of  the  most  palatable  of  pasture  grasses  and  endures  hea\'y 
grazing.  Tho  this  griiss  is  one  of  the  most  drought-resistant  of  the  eulti- 
vated grasses,  Snyder-  found  brome  unsatisfactory  aa  a  hay  crop  on  dry 
iarmg  in  western  Nebraska  and  less  productive  tilian  the  native  prairie 
grasses  for  jMsture,  except  in  seasons  with  heavier  rainfall  than  usual 
in  that  section.  Ladd  and  Shepperd  of  the  North  Dakota  Station*  found 
brome  the  best  grass  for  permanent  pasture,  yielding  twice  as  much  pro- 

•Rpt  N.  H.  Board  of  Agr.,  1880.         'Nebr.  Bui.  136. 
•  MlM.  BoL  20.  •  N.  D.  BuL  47. 
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teiii  and  no  more  fiber  than  timofhy.  Doring  a  &>year  teat,  brome  graas 

yielded  an  average  of  2  tons  of  hay  at  the  Manitoba  and  1^  tone  at  the 
Saskatehewau  Station.^®  (496) 

317.  The  millets. — The  millets  are  rapid  growing  hot-weather  annuals 
of  many  races  and  varieties.  Of  these,  the  foxtail  millets,  previously 
described  (243),  are  the  type  most  grown  for  forage  in  the  United  States, 
lu  this  group  are  common  miUet,  the  earliest,  most  drought-resistant, 
and,  according  to  Piper/ ^  the  most  widely  grown  Tariety;  the  leae 
droni^t-vealatant  Hungarian  miUet,  ehorter  stemmed  and  with  aeeda 
mostly  purplish;  and  Oetman  mUlet,  late  maturing  and  with  nodding 
heads,  which  yidds  more  hay,  but  not  of  quite  such  good  (juality.  The 
foxtail  millets  are  especially  valuable  as  hay  crops  on  dry-farms  in  the 
northern  plains  region.  In  the  more  humid  regions  the}-  are  grown 
chiefly  as  catch  crops,  thriving  remarkably  in  hot  and  even  dry  weather 
and  reaching  the  harvest  period  late  in  August  or  September.  For 
millet  hay  of  fine  quality  heavy  seeding  should  be  practiced.  Millet 
grass  designed  for  hay  should  be  eut  as  soon  as  the  blossoms  appear,  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  the  hard,  indigestible  seeds.  Thieldy-seeded, 
early-cured  millet  hay  is  useful  for  cattle  and  sheep  feeding.  (798,  861) 
Since  millet  hay  is  sometimeB  injurious  to  horses,  it  should  be  fed  spar- 
ingly and  under  close  supervision.  (498) 

Japanrse  barnyard  millet  {Echinochloa  frumentacca) ,  a  close  relative 
of  the  common  barnyard  grass,  has  often  been  advertised  as  "billion 
dollar  grass."  This  plant  is  much,  coarser  than  the  foxtail  millets  and 
under  favorable  conditions  yields  large  crops  of  coarse  forage.  Lindsey 
of  the  Massachusetts  Station^'  found  this  millet  less  satisfactory  than 
com  tor  soilage  because  it  is  more  woody  and  less  drought  resistant. 
For  hay  it  is  inferior  to  the  foxtail  millets.  The  hroom-corn  nUUeU, 
previously  described  (243),  are  grown  chiefly  for  seed  production,  as  the 
yield  of  forage  is  low  and  the  stems  woody.  Pearl  millet  {Pennisctum 
glauciim),  also  called  pencillaria  or  cat-tail  millet,  is  adapted  to  the  same 
conditions  as  the  .sort^iuims,  which  have  larpoly  displaced  it  in  both  the 
semi-arid  regions  and  the  South.  As  a  soiling  crop  this  tall  groNnng 
grass  has  value  in  the  southern  states,  yielding  3  or  more  cuttings  in  a 
ses8(m.  It  ehould  be  cut  when  3  to  4  feet  high,  before  the  stems  become 
hard. 

Teoiinte  {Euchlaena  Mexicana),  a  giant  millet  resembling  sorghum, 
requires  a  rich,  moist  soil  and  is  too  tropical  to  have  value  north  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Gulf  States.  The  culture  of  this  grass  is  de- 
creasing in  the  United  States,  because  on  moderately  fertile  soils  it 
yields  less  than  sorghum,  and  on  rich  land  less  than  Japanese  cane.*^ 

318.  The  small  grains  for  forage. — Oats,  barley,  wheat,  rye,  and  cmraer 
may  all  be  successfully  used  for  the  production  of  hay,  soilage,  and 
pasturage.  In  1909  over  4,300,000  acres  of  small  grains  were  cut  for  hay 

» Canada  Bxpt  Funs,  Rpts.  19084.     **Ms8S.  BuL  18S. 
Forage  Flsats,  p.  888.  "  Flper,  Foiage  Plsnti^  p.  808. 
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in  the  United  States,  nearly  as  lai^  an  acreage  as  was  devoted  to  alfalfa, 
and  about  4  times  that  of  the  millets.^*  Over  half  this  area  was  in  the 
Pacific  coast  states,  wheat  and  barley  being  grown  in  Washington  and 
chiefly  barley  in  California.  More  than  40  per  ct.  of  all  the  hay  grown 
in  the  southeaiteni  coast  atatea,  from  North  Carolina  to  Louidana,  is 
from  the  small  grains.  When  intended  for  hay,  the  eereal  grasses  should 
be  ent  while  the  grains  ate  in  the  early  milk  stage,  at  whieh  time  the 
stems  and  l  'a^'('s  may  be  cured  into  a  bright,  dust-free  hay  of  good 
quality.  Bearded  wheat,  barley,  and  rye  should  be  cut  before  the  awns 
harden.  Cereal  crops  wliich  have  lodged  badly  because  of  overrich  soil 
or  excessive  rainfall  may  often  be  advantageously  converted  into  hay. 
(494) 

In  the  North,  fall-sown  rye  and  wheat  furnish  excellent  late  fall  and 
early  spring  pasture  and  soilage,  while  spring-sown  oats  and  barley  pro- 
vide green  forage  in  early  summer.  Barley  is  the  best  eeieal  grass  lor 

late  summer  seeding,  since  the  young  plants  do  not  mst  so  readily  as  do 
other  cereals.  In  the  southern  states  fall-sown  grains,  including  winter 
oats,  may  be  pastured  thru  the  winter,  and  if  not  cropped  too  closely  or 
too  late  will  still  yield  considerable  hay  or  grain.  At  the  Alabama 
(Canebrake)  Station*'^  a  fall-seeded  barley  field  yielded  over  11  tons  of 
green  forage  per  acre  by  the  following  March.  In  southern  Kansas  it 
was  found  that  &]l-sown  wheat  pastured  hy  oows  during  mild  weather 
in  winter  gave  a  grass  flavor  to  winter  butter.  The  bad  flavor  whieh 
green  rye  imparts  to  milk  may  usually  be  avoided  by  grasing  the  oows 
thereon  for  but  2  or  3  hours  immediately  after  milking.  In  the  northern 
states  the  cereal  grain  plants  are  not  as  extensively  used  for  hay  and 
pasture  as  they  should  be. 

A  field  sown  to  rye,  wheat,  oats,  or  barley  for  temporary  pasture  may 
be  changed  to  a  permanent  one  by  sowing  clover  and  grass  seed  thereon 
early  in  spring  in  the  usual  manner.  The  grass  and  clover  plants  will 
then  begin  growth  under  shelter  of  the  young  grain  plants.  Stoek  may 
be  turned  into  such  pastures  to  grace  on  the  eereal  plants  regardless  of 
the  young  grasses  and  clovers,  but  should  be  kept  off  the  field  immediate- 
ly after  rain  while  the  ground  is  soft.  The  cattle  will  tramp  out  some 
of  the  tiny  grass  plants,  but  -will  do  no  permanent  harm.  The  young 
grass  and  clover  plants  \vill  grow  rapidly,  and  as  the  cereal  plants  die 
will  spread  until  they  form  a  dense,  permanent  sod.  Such  double 
seeding  gives  the  earliest  possible  summer  pasture  of  rye,  wheat,  barley, 
or  oats,  followed  by  the  more  permanent  ime  of  mixed  grsMes  and  dovm 

If  ensiled  when  the  kernels  are  just  past  the  milk  stage  or  slightly 
earlier,  the  eereals  make  silage  of  fair  to  good  quality.  The  crop  should 
be  run  thru  a  silsge  cutter  and  unusual  care  taken  in  tramping  down  the 
mass  to  force  as  much  air  as  possible  out  of  the  hollow  stems.  TTooper  of 
the  Kentucky  Station^"  found  rye  silage  relished  by  cows  and  not  in- 
jurious to  the  flavor  of  the  milk  if  fed  several  hours  before  milking.  (638) 

**  U.  8.  Census,  1910.  »  Ala.  BuL  9.  >•  Ky.  Bxten.  Or.  81. 
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S19.  ICiiLor  northern  granei. — Canada  bluegraas  {Poa  compressa)  will 
yield  fair  pasturage  or  small  erops  of  hay  on  poor  or  thin  soil  where 
Kentaeky  bluegraas  fails.  It  withstands  close  gracing  and  is  considered 

excellent  for  fattening  cattle.  This  grass  is  important  in  Ontario  and 
New  York  and  is  also  abundant  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Virginias,  and 

Marjiand. 

Fowl  meadow  grass  {Foa  flava),  a  close  relative  of  Kentucky  blue- 
grass,  thrives  in  the  northeastern  states  on  wet  laud  subject  to  overflow 
where  even  red  top  and  alsike  clover  are  killed  out.  Hills  of  the  Ver- 
mont Station^*  reports  yields  on  sach  wet  meadows  of  lit  to  2JS  tons  per 
aere  of  hay  which  is  as  well  relished  as  upland  hay. 

Meadow  fetcue  {Festuca  elaUor),  a  tufted,  long-lived  perennial  grass, 
is  adapted  to  practically  the  same  area  as  timothy,  which  excels  it  for 
hay.  The  it  thrives  best  on  rich  moi5?t  land,  the  largest  acreage  is  grown 
in  eastern  Kansas.*'  It  is  best  as  a  pasture  grass,  starting  growth  early 
in  the  season  and  continuing  till  late  in  the  fall.  As  the  seed  is  high- 
priced,  it  is  uiiually  sown  in  mixture  with  other  grasses  for  permanent 
pastures. 

ItaUan  rye  grat»  {LoiUum  mfdUfiiorum)  and  BngUsk  rye  grass  (LoUum 
perenne)  are  short-lived,  rapid  growing  perennials.  Tho  of  great  im- 
portance in  Europe  they  are  little  grown  in  this  eonntry,  except  in  the 
humid  region  of  western  Washington  and  Oregon,  where  they  are  among 

the  best  pasture  grasses. 

Slender  wheat  grans  {Agropyron  tenerum),  known  in  Canada  as  west- 
em  rye  grass,  the  only  native  North  American  grass  which  has  proved 
valufU)le  under  cultivation,  is  giving  satisfaction  in  the  northern  plains 
district" 

890.  Bermuda  gfasi,  Cffnodon  Doclylbfi.— This  low  growing,  creeping 
grass  is  to  the  cotton  belt  what  Kentucky  bluegrass  and  timothy  combined 

are  to  the  northeastern  United  States.  Bermuda  grass  forms  a  dense, 
soil  binding  sod,  which  covers  the  southern  fields  with  a  carpet  of  green 
from  April  to  October  as  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  the  stockman  as  it  is  to 
the  animals  grazing  thereon.  It  serves  best  when  closely  grazed,  as 
otherwise  it  becomes  tough  and  wiry.  Because  of  its  aggressiveness,  it 
drives  most  other  grasses  out  in  summer,  but  lespedeza  or  white  clover 
will  flourish  in  spots  among  this  grass  and  improve  the  pasture.  For 
winter  pasture,  when  Bermuda  fails,  the  Bermuda  sod  may  be  seeded  to 
bur  clover,  hairy  vetch,  or  Italian  rye  grass.  (354,  359,  319)  Piper^" 
states  that  good  Bermuda  pa.stnre  will  carry  1  cow  to  the  acre  and  the 
best  mixed  Bermuda  and  lespedeza  pasture  will  graze  2  animals  per  acre 
during  the  summer.  The  Louisiana  Station**  grazed  30  head  of  cattle 
of  all  ages  on  17  acres  of  Bermuda  grass  pasture,  mixed  with  other 
grasses  and  some  lespedeza,  with  no  other  feed  from  March  to  November. 
Eillebrew**  states  that  on  the  best  alluvial  soils  1  acre  of  Bermuda 


«Vt  BqL  1S7.  *  Piper,  Fbrage  Plants,  p.  119.    "La.  Bnl.  72. 
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pistan  will  gnae  10  sheep  for  8  moutiu.  Bemmda  pattnres  are  beet 

utilized  by  subdividing  them  and  tumiiig  the  stock  from  one  lot  to  the 
other.  Tho  primarily  a  pasture  grass,  on  rich  soil  Bermuda  gives  good 

yields  of  hay.  While  3  to  4  tons  of  hay  per  acre  have  been  secured  in 
2  to  3  cuttings,  according  to  Piper*^  the  average  yiehl  does  not  exceed 
a  ton  per  acre.  (497,  625)  The  stout  root  stocks  when  plowed  up  are 
readily  eaten  by  hogs,  and  in  the  tropics,  when  the  top  growth  is  scanty, 
are  often  pulled  up  and  fed  to  horses. 

881.  Johnson  graaa,  Andropogon  halepentii. — ^In  the  South  this  rela- 
tive of  the  sorghnms  is  the  worst  weed  of  the  eott«m  planter  and  at  the 
same  time  the  best  meadow  grass  for  many  sections.'*  Spreading  by 
seed  and  vigorous  creeping  rootstocks,  it  can  be  eradicated  only  with 
great  difficulty,  and  lionre  it  is  not  as  a  rule  sown  on  clean  fields.  On 
rich  soil  in  the  southern  states  3  cuttings  of  good  (juality  hay  may  be 
secured,  if  cut  l)efore  maturity.  Six  tons  of  Johnson-grass  hay  per 
acre  are  reported,  tho  the  annual  return  usually  ranges  from  2  to  3 
tons.  (487,  626)  Am  the  grass  soon  beeomes  sod  bound,  it  should  be 
plowed  every  2  or  3  years.  While  this  coarse  grass  is  not  well  suited 
lor  pasture,  it  may  be  eat  once  each  month  for  soilage  during  the  snm- 
mer  season.  The  rootstocks  of  Johnson  grass  are  readily  eaten  by  stock, 
especially  hogs,  fields  sometimes  being  plowed  in  Tezaa  to  famish 
winter  feed." 

322.  Sudan  gfrass;  Tunis  g^ass. — Sudan  gra^ss  {Andropogon  sorghunif 
var.),  a  close  relative  of  the  sorghums,  is  a  tall  juinual  grass  introduced 
into  this  country  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
1909.  It  closely  resembles  Johnson  grass,  bat  hsa  broader  and  more 
nomeroas  leaves  and  fortunately  has  no  creeping  rootstodEs,  so  that  it 
cannot  become  a  pest.  Sudan  grass  grows  6  to  10  feet  high  in  cultivated 
rows,  and  4  to  5  feet  when  sown  broadcast.  For  so  rank  a  grass  the 
stems  are  fine,  being  seldom  larger  than  a  lead  pencil.  The  hay  is 
equal  or  even  superior  to  millet  and  am  he  fed  to  all  classes  of  stock 
without  injury,  and  the  plant  is  also  well  suited  for  soilage."  In  com- 
position it  closely  resembles  timothy  and  Johnson  grass.  Thruout  the 
northern  states  it  yields  only  one  cutting,  but  farther  south  it  may  be 
cut  tvdce  or  even  more.  Sudan  grass  is  adapted  to  the  same  conditions 
ss  the  sorghums,  and  being  drought  resistant  will  doubtless  prove  one  of 
the  most  valuable  forage  crops  for  the  western  portion  of  the  plains 
region,  from  central  South  Dakota  to  Texas.  According  to  Vinall,*^  in 
1913,  with  unusually  severe  drought,  yields  ranging  from  1.25  to  5.0  tons 
were  secured  in  this  section  without  irrigation.  As  Sudan  grass  is  a 
warm-weather  grass  it  does  not  flourish  at  high  altitudes  or  in  the  ex- 

■Forage  Plants,  p.  242. 

**  Wing,  Meadows  and  Pastures,  pp.  866,  401. 

•Piper,  Forage  Plants,  p.  246. 

**  Piper.  Forage  Plants,  p.  281. 
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tveme  northern  states.  In  the  com  belt  and  in  the  east  central  states 
where  alfalfa,  clover,  and  timothy  flourish,  its  chief  value  will  be  as 
a  catch  crop  in  place  of  millet.  Under  irrigation  in  the  Southwest 
yields  of  7.8  to  9.8  tons  have  been  secured,  which  indicates  its  value  as  a 
forage  to  feed  with  alfalfa.*'  Along  the  humid  Gulf  Coast,  Sudan  grass 
does  not  thrive.  Since  this  grass  crosses  readily  with  the  sorghums  and 
bean  seed  eloeely  resembling  those  of  Johnson  grass,  nniisaal  eare  is 
neoessary  to  ensnre  its  purity. 

Tnnis  grass,  another  variety  of  Andropogon  sorghum  which  has  been 
recently  introduced  into  this  oonntiy,  is  less  leafy  and  vigorous  than 
Sudan  grass,  which  so  far  has  surpassed  it  in  value  for  all  sections.'* 

323.  Japanese  cane ;  sugar  cane. — Because  of  its  heavy  yields,  Japanese 
cane,  a  slender  stemmed  variety  of  the  common  sugar  cane,  Saccharum 
ojjiicinarum,  is  one  of  the  cheapest  forage  crops  that  can  be  grown  in  the 
Gulf  states,  and  possibly  in  southern  California.  Scott*^  reports  that  in 
Florida  it  famishes  good  pastore  for  eatUe  and  hogs  from  November  to 
Hansh  bot  is  killed  1^  grasing  after  growth  stsrts  in  the  spring.  Stock 
first  eat  the  green  blades  and  then  the  stalks,  leaving  only  the  short 
stubble.  The  crop  may  be  cured  as  dry  fodder  and  makes  good  silage. 
Scott"'  states  that  yields  of  25  to  30  tons  of  green  forage  per  acre  are 
not  unusual. 

The  tops  and  leaves  of  common  sugar  cane,  removed  on  harvesting 
the  cane,  also  make  satisfactory  forage  for  live  stock.  Dodson  and  Staples 
of  the  Louisiana  Station"  stato  that  eattle  ate  silage  from  sugar-eane 
tops  weU.  Th^  point  oat  the  great  loss  which  ooeors  when  this  l^- 
product  is  not  atilised  by  feeding  it  to  stock. 

884  Other  sonthem  glasses^ — Crab  gnus  (DigUaria  tanguinalis) ,  an 
annual,  weedy,  volunteer  grass,  furnishes  more  forage  in  the  Gulf  states 
than  any  other  grass.  Springing  up  after  early  crops,  it  furnishes  fair 
hay  or  good  fall  pasture.'^  Carpet  grass  (Axonopus  compressus) ,  a 
perennial  with  creeping  rootstocks,  probably  ranks  next  to  Bermuda  as 
a  pasture  grass  for  the  southern  half  of  the  cotton-belt,  being  especially 
osefol  on  damp  lowlands. 

Para  gras$  {Pameam  harHnode)  is  a  ooaissy  tropieal  grass  with  stoat 
rnnners  which  may  reach  15  to  40  feet,  taking  root  at  interrals.  It  pro- 
daces  several  cuttings  annually,  yielding  as  mach  as  4  tons  of  hay  per 
acre  at  a  single  cutting.**  Guinea  grass  (Panicurn  maximum) ,  a  peren- 
nial with  short  creeping  rootstocks,  furnishes  4  to  6  cuttings  in  the 
Gulf  region.  Tracy"  states  that  1  aero  of  this  grass  will  carrj-  4  head  of 
cattle  thru  the  sea-son  by  soilage,  or  3  head  by  grazing.  Rescue  grass 
{Bromus  unioloides) ,  a  short-lived  perennial,  is  probably  the  best  grass 
for  temporary  winter  pastares  on  rich  land  in  the  South.  On  snch  soil 

■U.  S.  Dept.  Agr..  Farmers'  Bui.  605.  "La.  Bui.  143. 

■*U.  8.  Dept  Agr.,  FarmerB*  Bui.  606.  "Hunt, Forage  and  Fiber  Crops, p.  117. 
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it  grows  large  enough  to  be  cut  for  hay.'*  Natal  grass  {Tricholaena 
rosea),  when  once  seeded  in  the  Gulf  section,  volunteers  from  year  to 
year,  coming  after  early  crops  and  producing  excellent  fall  and  winter 
grazing  and  good  hay,"^ 

326.  Wild  and  marsh  grasses. — Along  certain  sections  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  are  extensive  salt  manhes^  the  best  of  which  are  cut  for  hay  at  low 
tide,  yielding  0.5  to  1  ton  per  acre.  Lindwy**  of  the  Hassaehusetti 
Station  found  soeh  hay  from  10  to  18  per  et.  less  yalnable  than  ayerage 
mixed  hay  from  the  cultivated  grasses  for  dairy  cows.  (627)  In  all 
humid  regions  of  the  country  are  large  fresh  water  marshes,  some  of 
which  are  covered  with  the  more  nutritious  true  grasses,  while  in  others 
the  rushes  and  sedges  predominate.  Such  marsh  hay  as  blue  joint, 
Calamagrostis  Canadensis,  cut  before  maturity,  nearly  equals  timothy 
in  value. 

The  prairies  of  the  Great  Plaina  and  the  grazing  ranges  of  the  West 
support  nnmerons  native  graasea  that  famish  excellent  pasturage  and 

hay  equal  to  timothy  when  the  growth  is  rank  enough  to  be  eat.  {4W, 
6S4»  761,  861 )  The  sedges  and  rushes  of  the  mountain  statea  are  richer 

in  nutrients  than  those  of  the  eastern  states.'* 

326.  Mixed  glasses. — No  matter  how  valuable,  no  single  variety  of 
grass  should  be  grown  in  permanent  meadows  or  pastures,  but  always  a 
mixture  of  several  kinds  in  combination  with  the  clovers.  In  the  North 
a  combination  of  red  top,  timothy,  and  orchard  grass,  together  with  alsike 
and  medium  red  clover,  will  yield  a  larger  tonnage  of  aromatic,  pala- 
table hay  than  ia  possible  from  any  single  variety.  The  variety  and 
proportion  of  grasses  and  clovers  to  be  included  in  such  a  mixture  will 
depend  on  climate  and  soil,  and  can  not  be  discussed  in  this  work.  In 
case  of  doubt  as  to  the  mixture  to  sow  the  stockman  should  consult  the 
experiment  station  of  his  state,  which  understands  the  local  conditions, 
and  should  also  observe  the  growth  of  the  different  varieties  on  his  own 
and  adjacent  farms.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  presence  or  absence 
of  sufBcient  plant  foodr-nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  lime — 
determines  and  regulates  not  only  the  yield  of  forage,  but  also,  in  large 
degree,  the  particular  species  or  varieties  of  grasses  and  legumes  which 
do  or  may  grow  in  any  given  field. 

327.  The  abuse  of  pasturage. — Stockmen  rely  too  blindly  upon  pastures 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  cattle  during  half  the  year.  But  a  few 
centuries  ago  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  trusted  to  the  growth  of 
natural  herbage  for  the  support  of  their  stock  not  only  in  summer  but 
thruout  the  entire  year.  If  their  animals,  foraging  for  themselves  as 
beet  they  could,  survived  the  winter,  all  was  well;  if  they  died  from 
starvation,  it  was  an  "act  of  God."  We  have  abandoned  the  crude 
practices  of  our  ancestors,  and  now  carefully  store  in  bams  an  abundance 
of  feed  for  flocks  and  herds  during  winter's  rigor.  We  are  amazed  that 

"Piper,  Forage  Plants,  p.  357.  "Mass.  BuL  60. 
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our  ancestors  were  so  improvident  as  to  gather  no  winter  feed  for  their 
cattle.  By  turning  cattle  to  pasture  in  spring  and  letting  them  forage 
as  best  they  may  until  winter  we  show  that  all  the  barbaric  blood  has 
not  yet  been  eliminated  from  our  veins.  If  the  summer  rains  are  timely 
and  abundant  the  eattte  are  well  nonriehed  on  these  pastures ;  if  drought 
pxevaila  they  eaffer  for  food  as  rarely,  and  often  as  severely,  as  did  the 
Uve  stock  of  England  in  winter,  ages  ago.  To  soffering  from  scant  feed 
there  is  added  the  heat  of  "dog  days"  and  the  ever-present  annoyance 
of  blood-sucking  flies.  Our  stockmen  will  never  be  worthy  of  their  call- 
ing, nor  their  flocks  and  herds  yield  their  best  returns,  until  ample  pro- 
vision is  made  against  drought-ruined  pastures  in  summer. 

The  decline  in  yield  of  permanent  pastures  is  often  attributed  to  over 
grazing.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  most  important  cause  of  the  depletion 
of  some  of  the  western  ranges,  but  heavy  grazing  is  not  necessarily  in- 
jorioos  to  pastures  in  hnmid  regions.  CarrierandOakley  of  the  Virginia  . 
Station^  found  in  a  5-year  test  that  blnegrass  pastures  heavily  grazed 
were  more  productive  than  those  lightly  grazed,  as  weeds  were  prevented 
from  encroaching.  Testing  the  eflfect  of  the  often-recommended  system 
of  alternate  grazing  of  pastures,  they  found  insufficient  increase  in  yield, 
measured  by  the  gains  made  by  the  steers,  to  justify  the  extra  expense. 
In  America  we  have  not  begun  to  utilize  our  pastures  as  is  done  in 
Europe,  where  sfeoek  is  still  grazed  on  land  worth  several  hundred  dollars 
an  acre.  By  proper  fertilization,  reseeding  with  suitable  mixtures  of 
grasses  and  clovers,  and  keeping  down  brush  and  weeds  the  productivity 
of  pastures  may  be  both  greatly  and  profitably  increased. 

Because  of  over-stocking  and  over  grazing  under  the  system  of  free 
and  unrestricted  grazing,  the  carrying  capacity  of  many  of  the  western 
ranges  has  been  seriously  reduced.  The  day  of  the  "all-year- round" 
open  range  is  now  almost  past,  and  in  its  place  has  come  a  system  under 
which,  by  the  use  of  rapplemental  foed  for  periods  of  summer  drought  or 
winter  storm,  the  natural  forage  is  utilized  mueh  more  wisely  than  be- 
fore. With  ranges  thus  handled  the  enormous  losses  of  rattle  and  sheep 
from  starvation,  which  were  all  too  common  in  the  old  range  days,  are 
prevented.  The  improvement  under  a  rational  system  of  grazing  has 
been  demonstrated  on  the  grazing  areas  under  the  control  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service"  and  by  the  studies  of  Thornber  and  Griffith  at 
the  Arizonia  Station.*'  Fencing  or  otherwise  restricting  the  range,  the 
development  of  oonvenient  water  supplies,  the  eouservation  of  the  range 
during  periods  of  seed  ripening  end  germination,  and  the  prevention  of 
soil  erosion  have  greatly  increased  the  carrying  capacity  of  rach  areas. 
Thornber  cites  an  instance  where,  6  years  after  fencing,  a  range  of  over 
25  square  miles  carried  nearly  twice  as  many  cattle  as  before  fenoing. 
The  animals  also  kept  in  excellent  condition  thruout  the  year,  while 
formerly  they  lost  weight  rapidly  during  the  winter  and  occasionally 
some  died  from  shortage  of  feed. 

*Va.  Bui.  204.         ^Barnes,  Western  Grazing  QroundB.        *Ariz.  BuL  6& 
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11.  Stbaw  and  Chaft 

Ab  the  eereali  and  otber  plants  matuie,  the  nntrients  wbieh  have  been 
built  up  in  the  green  portions  of  the  plants  are  in  large  part  stored  in 

the  ripening  seed,  thus  exhausting  the  stems  and  leaves  of  easily  digested 
nutrients  and  leaving  in  them  the  resistant  woody  fiber,  or  cellulose.  All 
st^a^vB  are  therefore  much  lower  in  nutritive  value  than  the  same  plants 
cut  for  hay  before  maturity.  The  feeding  value  of  each  class  of  straw 
may  differ  widely,  depending  on  the  stage  at  which  the  crop  was  cut, 
the  care  with  which  it  was  cured,  and  the  amount  of  the  more  nutritious 
grasMS  and  weeds  present 

888.  Stiaw  and  ehaff  of  the  oevealk— Straw  is  poor  in  erode  protein 
and  faty  and  high  in  woody  fiber,  or  eeUnlose,  a  carbohydrate  tiiat  re- 
quires much  energy  for  its  digestion  and  disposal.  (80)  Accordingly, 
it  should  be  fed  but  sparingly  to  animals  at  hard  work,  fattening  rapidly, 
or  giving  a  large  flow  of  milk.  For  animals  at  light  work,  fattening 
slowly,  or  giving  only  a  little  milk  some  straw  can  often  be  advantageous- 
ly used.  Straw  is  particularly  useful  in  winter  with  horses  that  are  idle 
and  cattle  that  are  being  carried  over  without  materially  gaining  in 
weic^t.  Heat  is  one  of  the  requirements  of  sneh  animals,  and  the  large 
amount  of  energy  expended  in  mastieating,  digesting,  and  passing  straw 
thru  the  body  finally  appears  as  heat  which  helps  warm  the  body.  (801, 
508)  The  stockman  who  understands  the  nature  and  properties  of  straw 
will  usually  be  able  to  make  lar^e  use  of  it.  In  Canada  and  Europe 
pulped  roots  and  meal  are  often  mixed  with  straw,  which  is  cut  or 
"chaffed,"  and  the  moist  mass  allowed  to  soften  and  even  to  ferment 
slightly.  It  is  then  readily  consumed  in  large  quantities  by  cattle  and 
sheep  with  satisfactory  results.  In  many  districts  of  Europe  horses  are 
fed  eat  straw  mixed  with  their  conoentrate  allowanoe.  In  trials  at  the 
Indiana  Station,  Skinner  and  King  found  that  oat  straw  was  as  satis&e- 
tory  as  clov(  r  hay  for  satisfying  the  desire  for  dry  roughage  of  steers 
otherwise  fed  shelled  com,  cottonseed  meal,  and  corn  silage.  When  fed 
with  corn  silage,  oat  straw  is  equal  to  corn,  stover  for  fattening  lambs. 
(778,  862) 

Oat  straw  with  its  soft,  pliable  stems  is  the  most  nutritious,  followed 
by  barley  straw.  Wheat  straw,  being  coarse  and  stiff,  is  not  so  readily 
eaten  by  cattle,  tho  spring- wheat  straw  is  of  more  value  than  that  from 
wintw  wheat  Bye  straw,  harsh  and  woody,  is  better  suited  for  bedding 
than  for  feed.  The  chaff  of  wheat  and  oats  contains  more  crude  protein 
than  does  straw,  and  forms  a  useful  roughage  when  not  unduly  con- 
taminated with  dust,  rust,  or  mold. 

329.  Straw  from  the  legumes  and  other  plants. — Straw  from  the  le- 
gumes contains  considerably  more  crude  protein  and  less  fiber  than 
that  from  the  cereals  and  is  more  digestible.  In  a  trial  by  H.  W.  Mum- 
ford  at  the  Michigan  Station*'  field-bean  straw  proved  superior  to  oat 
straw  for  fattening  lambs.  Carmichael  of  the  Ohio  Station^  found  that 
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lamlis  fed  com  and  liiuaeed  meal  made  better  gains  on  aoybean  straw  thaa 

on  com  stover,  tho  refusing  41  per  ct.  of  the  aoybean  straw.  Field-pea 
straw,  with  its  finer  stems  and  often  still  carrying  some  seed,  has  a  high- 
er value  than  the  coarser  straw  from  field  Ix'ans  or  soybeans.  While 
not  especially  desirable,  flax  straw  may  be  fed  in  the  absence  of  better 
roughage.  The  statement  that  the  stringy  fiber  of  flax  forms  indigestible 
balls  in  the  stomachs  of  farm  animals  is  unwarranted,  since  it  is  digested 
the  same  as  other  fibrona  matter,  aneh  aa  the  lint  of  ootton  and  the  pitii 
of  eom  atalka.  Green  colored  atraw  from  immature  flax  plants  should 
be  fed  with  extreme  caution,  aa  it  may  contain  large  amounts  of  prussic 
aeid.  Ince  of  the  North  Dakota  Station"  found  the  amount  of  this 
poison  in  straw  or  chaff  from  ripe  flax  plants  so  small  that  it  could  not 
cause  trouble  if  fed  in  moderate  amounts.  Straw  containing  considerable 
flaxseed  or  weed  seeds  has  increased  value.  Wilson  of  the  South  Dakota 
Station*'  advises  against  feeding  flax  straw  to  pregnant  animals. 

Buckwheat  straw  is  of  low  value  and  may  cause  digestive  disturbances 
if  fed  in  large  amount**  Nelson  of  the  Arkansaa  Station**  states  that 
pioperly  enied  rice  straw  is  excellent  for  stock. 

III.  Hay-ma  KINO 

Thruout  the  temperate  region.s  hay  froin  the  grasses  and  legumes 
serves  as  the  common  roughage  for  all  the  larger  animals  that  produce 
food  or  perform  labor  for  man.  The  conversion  of  green  forage  into 
hay  must  have  been  the  first  great  step  in  changing  the  nomad  herdsman 
into  the  farmer-stockman.  In  the  United  States  for  the  year  1914,  over 
49,145,000  aeres  of  land  produced  70,071,000  tone  of  hay  worth  on  the 
farm  $779,068,000." 

330.  Nutritive  value  of  dried  gran. — ^To  determine  the  effect  upon  its 
feeding  value  of  drying  young  grass  Armsby'^"  conflurt(  d  n  trial  at  the 
Wisconsin  Station  and  a  later  tost  at  the  Pennsylvania  Station.  In  the 
Wisconsin  experiment  the  grass  wa«  cut  when  9  to  10  inches  high,  and 
in  the  Pennsylvania  trial  short  grass  was  cut  with  a  lawn  mower.  In 
each  case  half  the  grass  was  fed  fresh  to  a  cow,  and  the  other  half  later 
fad  to  the  same  cow  after  being  carefully  dried  in  the  aun  on  canvaa 
in  the  first  trial,  and  in  the  aecond,  over  a  steam  boiler.  There  was  no 
difference  in  the  amount  either  of  milk  or  butter  fat  produced  on  the 
dried  and  the  fresh  grass,  showirif?  that  perfectly  dried  grass  yields  as 
much  nutriment  as  when  fed  in  the  fresh  condition.  In  actual  hay  mak- 
ing, however,  more  or  less  of  the  finer  portions  of  tiie  plant  is  always  lost. 

Exposure  to  the  sun  reduces  the  palataliility  by  bleachiiipr  and  causes 
a  loss  of  aromatic  compounds,  dew  works  injury,  and  rain  carries  away 
the  more  soluble  portions.  (56)  Thus,  while  the  dried  grass  may  theo- 
retieally  equal  the  freah  forage,  in  practice  it  falls  short 

•N.  D.  BnL  IOC  •  Aifc.  BoL  08. 
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Stoekhard'^  cured  one  sample  of  meadow  hay  in  3  days  and  left 
another  in  the  field  for  13  days  in  alternate  wet  and  dry  weather. 
Analysis  showed  that  the  weathered  hay  had  lost  12.5  per  ct.  of  its  total 
dry  substance,  representing  one-fourth  of  its  original  nutritive  value. 
Marcker*^  found  the  loss  in  meadow  hay  exposed  to  prolonged  rain  to 
be  18.4  per  ct.  of  the  dry  substance.  Even  greater  losses  ocenr  when 
legume  hay  is  ezpoaed  to  nan.  Aeoording  to  WdfP*  40  per  et.  of  the 
diy  matter  of  clover  hay  may  be  eztraeted  by  cold  water.  Headden  at 
the  Colorado  Station'^  analyzed  alfalfa  hay  before  and  after  exposore  to 
3  rains,  aggregating  1.8  inehes,  with  the  following  results: 

Compoaition  of  alfalfa  hay  before  and  after  exposure  to  rain 

Crude  protein       Fiber       N-fre«  extract        Fmt  AA 
Per  ct.  Per  ct.  Perot.  Fwot.  Per  ct. 

Hay  not  rained  on...      18.7         26.6         38.7  8.0  12.2 

HsgrdtfDaged  by  rain.      11.0        88.8        88.8         8.8  12.7 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  damaged  hay  contained  much  less  crude 
protein,  considerably  less  nitrogen-free  extract,  and  much  more  fiber. 
Of  the  original  nutrients  60  per  ct.  of  the  crude  protein,  41.0  per  ct.  of 
the  nitrogen-free  extract,  and  33.3  per  ct.  of  the  fat, — or  31.7  per  ct. 
of  the  total  dry  matter  was  lost.  The  actual  damage  was  even  greater, 
for  the  nutrients  lost  were  those  most  soluble  and  hence  most  easily 
digested. 

S81.  Hay-naldiig. — ^The  widely  yarying  character  of  grass  and  legnnie 
crops,  the  diynen  and  the  temperature  of  the  soil  of  the  meadows,  the 

humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  intensity  and  continuity  of  sun- 
light and  heat,  are  all  modifying  factors  that  combine  to  make  the  cur- 
ing of  forage  crops  into  hay  one  of  those  arts  which  cannot  be  very  help- 
fully discussed  in  books.  However,  it  is  highly  important  to  understand 
the  principles  underlying  hay-making  and  have  in  mind  the  procedures 
under  the  leading  systems.  Each  can  then  adapt  his  practice  to  his  own 
conditions. 

In  curing  hay  under  ideal  conditions^  3  different  processes  take  place 
which  are  well  summarised  by  Piper:"'  (1)  A  reduction  in  water 
content  to  about  15  per  ct.  (ranging  fn«n  7  per  ct.  to  25  per  ct.),  (2) 

fermentations  of  the  hay  produced  by  enT^v'mes,  which  usually  develop 
a  characteristic  aroma,  (3)  more  or  less  bleaching,  due  to  destruction  of 
the  green  chlorophyll  by  sunlight,  the  bleaching  being  increased  by  the 
action  of  the  dew. 

The  ends  sought  in  making  hay  are  to  secure  bright  green  color,  good 
aroma,  retention  of  the  leaves  and  other  finer  parts  (especially  in 
legumes),  and  freedom  from  dust  and  mold. 

When  it  is  desired  to  secure  prime  hay  without  regard  to  expense,  it 
is  mown  as  soon  as  the  dew  is  off  in  the  morning,  allowed  to  lie  in  the 

Wolff,  Farm  Foods^  Eng,  ed.,  p.  U5.     "Oolo;  BoL  111. 
"  Loc.  cit.  ■*  Forage  Flaati^  p.  84^ 
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swath  until  dry  on  the  surface,  then  tnmed,  if  heavy,  by  hand  or  by 
haj  tedder,  or  raked  into  looee  windrows.  Before  the  dew  fdls,  it  is 
bonehed  into  well-made  eoeks  and,  if  soffieiently  enred  so  that  it  will 
not  mold,  is  allowed  to  remain  until  it  has  passed  thru  a  sweating  pro- 
cess. With  legume  hay  it  is  well  to  protect  the  cocks  from  rain  by  hay 
caps.  After  sweating,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  open  the  cocks  carefully 
and  in  large  flakes  to  avoid  shattering  the  leaves.  These  flakes  rapid- 
ly give  off  their  moisture,  which  by  this  time  has  spread  evenly  to  all 
parts,  and  the  hay  is  soon  ready  for  the  barn.  Where  the  hay  was  green 
or  damp  with  rain  when  cocked,  it  may  he  neeessaiy  to  open  the  cocks 
the  next  morning,  reooeking  before  nightfall  if  still  not  diy  enough. 
"By  this  system  the  hay  is  exposed  but  little  to  the  bleaching  action  of 
the  sun  and  dew,  and  there  is  no  maj^d  loss  of  aroma,  which,  tho  un- 
weighable,  has  real  value  in  rendering  hay  palatable.  Before  the  partly 
dried  plants  are  piled  into  cocks,  the  leaves  will  have  dried  out  more 
than  the  steins.  As  the  leaves  and  stems  remain  alive  for  some  time 
after  having  been  severed  by  the  mower,  if  the  hay  is  cocked  before  the 
leaves  are  entirely  dried  out  and  thereby  killed,  they  will  continue  to 
draw  water  from  the  stems.  This  process  is  especially  important  with 
the  legumes,  whieh  have  thick  stems  that  are  usually  quite  aneeulent, 
while  the  leaves  dry  rapidly  and  become  brittle  and  shatter  badly.  Hay 
cocked  in  the  afternoon  entraps  much  warm  air,  and  the  mass  remains 
in  a  condition  favorable  to  the  transpiration,  or  giving  off.  of  moisture 
during  the  night.  The  heat  yielded  by  the  plant  while  still  carrying 
on  its  life  functions  and  the  warm  air  entrapped  by  grass  gathered  in 
the  afternoon  should  not  be  confused  with  the  heat  which  may  develop 
in  partially  cured  or  damp  hay  thru  fermentation,  eansed  by  molds 
and  baeteria. 

Hay  put  into  the  bam  when  so  dry  that  it  will  not  pack  well,  is  not 
in  first  class  condition.  It  should  be  mowed  away  with  just  that  amount 
of  moisture  which  allows  it  to  settle  compactly  when  treaded  down.  Salt 
and  lime  scattered  over  hay  when  put  into  the  mow  tend  to  prevent 
fermentation  and  check  the  growth  of  molds.  Salt  also  renders  it  more 
palatable.  These  materials  are  not  essential,  but  are  helpful,  especially 
when  storing  partially  cured  hay  during  bad  weather.  Damp  hay  may 
be  improTed  by  placing  it  in  alternate  layers  with  dry  straw.  The  straw 
absorbs  moisture  as  well  ss  aroma  from  the  hay,  so  that  cattle  the  more 
readily  eat  both  straw  and  hay.  Hay  from  second-growth  grass,  or 
aftermath,  is  rich  in  nutrients,  but  it  is  made  at  a  time  when  the  ground 
is  often  damp  and  cool,  the  days  short,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  weak. 
This  combination  renders  the  curing  of  aftermath  difficult,  and  the  prod- 
uct is  apt  to  be  of  less  value  than  first-crop  hay.  Cured  under  favor- 
able conditions,  aftermath  hay  is  excellent. 

New-made  hay  is  laxative  and  should  not  he  fed  to  horses,  since  it 
makes  soft  flesh  and  may  cause  eolie.  Not  until  the  sweating  proesss  has 
been  completed  in  the  mow  and  the  mass  oooled  off  can  new-erop  hay 
be  led  with  entire  salsty. 
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882.  KakiiLg  hay  under  favorable  oonditions. — On  farms  idiere  laige 
acreages  of  hay  are  made,  it  is  often  unprofitable  to  eure  the  crop  in 

cocks,  owing  to  the  labor  involved,  even  the  better  hay  is  thus  secured. 
Under  a  system  often  followed  the  hay  is  mown  in  the  morning  and  by 
frequent  tedding  and  turning  is  housed  before  the  dew  falls  at  night. 
When  the  weather  is  very  dry,  even  clover  and  alfalfa,  if  dry  on  the  sur- 
faee  of  the  swath,  are  often  raked  direetly  into  small  windrows  by  a 
side-deliyeiy  or  other  rake,  without  preyions  tedding.  After  enring 
hero  for  a  few  hours  the  hay  is  loaded  from  the  swath  by  the  hay  loader, 
or,  in  the  West,  is  hauled  to  the  stack  with  a  sweep  rake. 

Another  method  is  to  ciit  the  crop  late  in  the  afternoon  so  that  the 
dew  will  not  materially  afTect  the  plants  during  the  night,  because  they 
are  but  little  wilted.  Even  .should  rain  come  it  will  cause  far  less  in- 
jury than  if  the  plants  were  partially  cured.  The  following  day,  by  aid 
of  tedder  or  rake,  the  di-ying  is  hastened  as  much  as  possible,  and  the 
hay  plaeed  under  coyer  or  in  the  stack  beforo  night 

When  these  methods  are  followed  with  the  legumes,  it  Is  impossible 
to  avoid  much  loss  of  the  leaves,  for  when  curing  in  the  swath  or  windrow 
the  leaves  beoonie  dry  and  brittle  long  before  the  stems  are  dry  enough 
to  allow  the  hay  to  be  stored.  Ileaddon  of  the  Colorado  Station'"  found 
that  40  to  60  per  et.  of  the  weight  of  the  alfalfa  plant  is  in  its  leaves, 
which  carry  four-fifths  of  the  crude  protein  and  over  half  of  the  nitrogen- 
free  extract  and  fat.  Three-fourths  of  the  liber,  or  woody  portion,  of 
alfalfa  is  in  the  stems.  He  further  found  that  in  the  d^  elimate  of 
Colorado,  with  all  conditions  fayoroble,  for  eyery  ton  of  alfdfa  hay  taken 
off  the  field  not  less  than  350  lbs.  of  leaves  and  stems  was  wasted,  and 
with  unfavorable  conditions  and  careless  handling  there  was  a  loss  of  as 
much  as  3,000  lbs.  In  other  words,  it  is  possible  for  more  hay  to  be 
lost  than  is  garnered. 

In  dry  climates,  to  avoid  undue  loss  ot  leaves  and  yet  save  the  labor 
involved  in  cocking  the  hay  by  hand,  especially  with  alfalfa  and  clover, 
the  hay  is  not  allowed  to  cure  long  in  the  swath,  but  is  raked  into  wind- 
rows in  the  afternoon  and  allowed  to  remain  there  oyer  night.  The 
next  morning  after  the  dew  is  off  the  hay  is  bunched  with  a  rake  and 
should  be  ready  to  haul  by  afternoon.'^ 

333.  Aids  in  curing  hay. — Besides  hay  caps  to  protect  the  cocks  of  cur- 
ing hay  from  rain,  especially  -with  such  crops  as  cowpeas  and  peanuts 
which  are  thick  stemmed  and  succulent,  devices  are  often  used,  under 
unfavorable  weather  conditions,  to  allow  the  air  to  penetrate  the  cocks.'* 
The  simplest  is  the  perch,  which  is  a  stake  about  6  feet  high  with  cross 
arms  2  to  3  feet  long.  This  is  driyen  into  the  ground  so  that  tile  cross 
arms  do  not  touch  the  esrth,  and  the  green  or  partly-cured  plants  are 
then  piled  on  the  frsme  so  as  to  make  a  tall,  slender  cock.  A  somewhat 
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more  elaborate  device,  the  pyramid,  consists  of  3  or  4  legs  joined  at  the 
top  and  sometimes  shaped  so  they  can  be  driven  firmly  into  the  ground. 
This  permits  of  making  a  larger  cock  with  an  air  space  in  the  interior. 
Other  frames  combine  the  characteristics  of  the  perch  and  the  pyramid. 
Often  such  crops  as  cuwpeas  are  stacked  before  thoro  curing,  rails 
supported  at  the  ends  being  used  to  separate  the  staek  into  layers  with 
air  spaees  between. 

In  Kiarissippi  when  the  heavy  rainfall  menaces  some  of  the  alfalfa 
cuttings  Qurler**  constructs  sleds  of  boards  and  scantlings,  about  5  by 
5  feet,  on  which  the  alfalfa,  cured  as  much  as  possible,  is  cocked  and 
covered  with  muslin  caps.  These  large  cocks  usually  remain  untouched, 
or  when  tiie  alfalfa  is  very  green  when  cocked  they  may  be  opened  out  in 
flakes  to  dry  the  more  quickly.  When  cured,  the  cocks,  still  on  the  sleds, 
are  drawn  direct  to  Hie  bam  or  baler. 

SSt.  Brown  hay*— Where  weather  eonditiona  render  it  impossible  to 
make  good  hay  by  the  usual  methods,  the  erop  may  be  preserved  as 
"brown  hay."  The  fresh-cnt  material  may  be  made  into  cocks  at  once, 
each  layer  being  thoroly  compacted  by  tramping.  The  curing  is  brought 
about  by  the  fermentation  which  takes  place  in  the  moist  mass.  After 
the  cocks  have  stood  for  48  to  60  hours  they  are  opened  out  for  a  time  to 
allow  the  vapor  to  escape,  and  the  brown  hay  may  then  be  safely  housed. 
More  commonly  the  erop  is  somewhat  eared  in  the  air  and  then  piled  in 
compact  stacks  where  it  remains  nntil  fed.  The  erop  must  not  be  too 
diy  when  stacked  or  it  can  not  be  packed  firmly  enough,  and  the  undue 
amount  of  air  present  permits  the  fermentation  to  produce  sufficient 
heat  to  char  the  mass.  If  the  crop  is  too  green,  it  will  not  cure,  but  be 
converted  into  stack  silage.  Pott""  recommends  stacking  when  about 
one-fourth  of  the  water  has  licen  lost  by  curing.  At  this  stage  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  \^Ting  any  water  from  a  wisp  of  the  grass  stems.  The 
crop  should  not  be  stacked  when  wet  with  rain  or  dew. 

The  product  will  my  in  color  finom  dark  brown  to  nearly  black, 
depending  on  the  extent  of  the  fermentation.  The  darker  the  color  the 
lower  will  be  the  feeding  value.  Brown  hay  of  good  quality  has  an 
aromatic  odor  and  is  well  liked  by  stock.  However,  as  the  losses  of 
nutrients  are  greater  than  when  the  crop  is  cured  into  hay  by  the  usual 
methods,  the  process  can  be  recommended  only  when  the  weather  is 
unusually  unfavorable. 

8S5.  Spontsneoiis  sonliiistioii.— It  is  now  generally  conceded  that 
spontaneous  combnstioii  may  occur  in  partly  dried  clover  or  grasa.  Hoif- 
mann*^  states  that  when  hay  heats,  oxygen  is  taken  from  the  air,  and 
organic  matter  is  transformed  into  carbon  dioxid  and  water.  The  water 
thus  formed  further  moistens  the  hay,  which  then  ferments,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  bacteria.  The  first  fermentation  may  cause  a  tempera- 
ture of  133^  F.,  and  this  leads  to  a  higher  one  of  about  194°  F.  When 
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this  temperature  is  reached,  the  hay  heats  still  more  and  charring  goes 
on  rapidly.  All  these  processes  together  destroy  at  least  half  of  the 
material  present  According  to  tests,  clover  hay  will  ignite  at  302°  to 
892**  F.  The  temperatnze  maj  beoome  raffieiently  high  for  spmitB^ 
neous  combustion,  whieh  ia  indieated  hy  the  hay  beeomiiig  darloMr  in  eolor 
and  finally  black,  by  ■ooty  odors,  and  by  smoke.  It  is  probable,  the  not 
certain,  that  spontaneous  combustion  does  not  occur  in  partially  dried 
clover  or  grass  even  if  (iiiite  damp,  provided  it  carries  only  its  own 
natural  moisture.  Spontaneous  combustion  generally,  and  possibly 
always,  occurs  in  stor<Hl  or  stacked  hay  that  carries  external  moisture  in 
the  form  of  dew  or  ram.  The  trouble  is  best  avoided  by  never  placing 
hay  material  in  ataek  or  bam  when  it  carries  exemkve  moistnre  or  is 
irot  with  dew  or  rain.  When  curing  hay  heats  dangerously  high  it 
should  be  compacted  and  co?ered  with  other  mateiial  and  all  other 
possible  means  taken  to  shut  out  the  air. 

336.  Measurement  and  shrinkage. — WolP'  states  that  420  cubic  feet 
of  timothy  or  500  of  clover  hay  in  the  mow  equals  1  ton.  Wheeler  and 
Adams  of  the  Rhode  Island  Station"  found  that  field-cured,  mixed  red 
top  and  timothy  hay,  containing  from  25  to  29  per  ct.  water  when  placed 
in  the  bam,  showed  a  shrinkage  of  from  15  to  20  per  ct.  of  the  original 
weight  when  later  removed.  Jordan  of  the  Pennaylvania  Station**  found 
that  timothy  hay  stored  in  the  mow  shrank  on  the  average  22  per  ct.  and 
red  clover  37  per  ct.  Wilson  of  the  Arizona  Station"  fonnd  the  shrinkage 
of  stacked  alfalfa  hay  to  range  from  11  to  23  per  ct.  Sanborn  of  the 
Missouri  Station'*  estimates  that  a  hay  stack  12  ft.  in  diameter  has  33 
per  ct.  of  its  contents  in  the  surface  foot  where  it  is  more  or  less  exposed 
to  the  weather.  A  stack  of  second-crop  clover  lost  30  per  ct.  in  weight 
between  early  August  and  the  following  March,  17  per  ct.  of  this  loss 
being  water  and  13  per  ct.  dry  matter. 

■  Handbook  for  Farmers  and  Dairymen. 
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LEGUMINOUS  PLANTS  FOR  FORAGE 

The  cereal  grains  and  the  grasses  an  all  rich  in  caibohydntss  oom* 
pared  with  crude  protein,  and  thus  serve  primarily  as  souroes  of  energy 

and  fat  in  nourishing  animals.  The  legumes  comprise  the  great  group 
of  food-bearing  plants  characterized  by  their  high  content  of  crude  pro- 
tein, and  therefore  serve  especially  for  building  the  muscles  and  the  other 
protein  tissues  of  the  body.  (91^4)  Their  great  value  is  due  not  only 
to  this  hat  also  to  their  richness  in  lime  (97-8),  which  is  required  in 
large  amoonts  by  growing  animals  and  those  which  are  pregnant  or 
giving  milk.  (See  Appendix  Tahles  I  and  VI.) 

The  leguminous  roughages  are  therefore  admirable  supplements  to 
the  cereal  grains,  and  stand  in  marked  contrast  to  forage  from  com,  the 
sorghums,  and  the  smaller  grasses,  all  of  which,  if  cut  when  nearly 
mature,  furnish  forage  low  in  crude  protein  and  only  poor  to  fair  in 
lime.  Thru  the  proper  utilization  of  roughage  from  the  legumes  the 
amount  of  concentrates  needed  to  provide  balanced  rations  for  farm 
animals  may  be  greatly  redneed.  Indeed,  lor  many  elssBee  of  animals 
merely  legimie  hay  and  grain  from  the  cereals  fonush  a  most  satisfso- 
toiy  combination.  When  to  these  TitsUy  important  ftots  m  add  the 
great  basic  one,  that  the  generous  and  continuous  growing  of  legumes 
is  absolutely  essential  to  the  economical  maintenance  of  soil  fertility, 
then,  and  only  then,  do  we  begin  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  this 
beneficent  group  of  plants  in  husbandry.  In  considering  the  legumes 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  crops  flourish  and  build  up  the  nitro- 
gen content  of  the  soil  only  when  the  proper  nodule-forming  bacteria 
are  present  in  the  soiL  Where  these  nitrogen-fixing  germs  are  laeldng, 
it  is  essentisl  that  the  soil  he  inoealated  hy  some  means. 

I.  Alfalfa 

887.  Alfalfa,  Medicago  sativa. — The  alfalfa  plant  is  at  its  best  in  the 
great  semi-arid  plains  region  covering  the  western  half  of  the  United 
States,  where  the  alkaline  soil  is  usually  rich  and  deep,  with  perfect 
drainage.  When  amply  watered  hy  irrigation  and  enwgised  1^  tiie 
tropical  son  of  summer,  alfalfa  here  ftamidies  from  2  to  5  enttings  eaeh 
eeason,  yielding  a  total  of  from  2  to  5  tons  of  nutritions  hsy  per  acre. 
In  the  hot  irrigated  districts  of  the  Southwest  as  many  as  9  to  12  cut- 
tings have  been  secured  in  a  single  season.  Within  the  humid  region, 
eiperience  is  fast  locating  districts  scattered  from  liouisiana  to  Maine 
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where  this  plant,  wbkh  requires  a  deep,  well-drained  loil,  rich  in  lime, 
may  be  profitably  grown.  Alfalfa  thrives  under  irrigation  in  hot  semi- 
arid  climates,  but  languishes  when  high  temperature  is  combined  with 
a  humid  climate,  except  where  soil  conditions  are  unusually  favorable. 
Marked  success  is  obtained  with  alfalfa  on  certain  soils  in  the  lower 
Mississippi  valley  where  the  annual  rainfall  exceeds  50  inches,  but  in 
general  a  rainfall  of  over  40  inches  is  unfavorable  to  the  erop.*  Where 
soil  and  climate  are  suitable,  this  long-time  perennial  retoms  good  erops 
for  many  years  withoal  reseeding. 

The  acreage  of  alfalfa  in  the  United  States  doubled  during  the  de- 
cade 1899  to  1909,  and  in  the  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  it  in- 
creased over  eight-fold.  The  reason  for  this  surprising  advance  is  re- 
vealed in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  average  yield  per  acre 
in  1909  thruout  the  United  States  from  alfalfa,  clover,  timothy,  and 
com: 


The  table,  computed  from  the  average  returns  for  the  whole  oonntiy, 
shows  that  alfalfa  produced  by  far  the  largest  yield  of  dry  matter  per 
acre  of  all  forage  crops  generally  available,  even  80  per  ct.  more  than 
com,  the  king  of  forage  plants.  More  striking  still  is  the  fact  that 
alfalfa  produced  almost  3  times  as  much  protein  as  clover  and  nearly 
4  times  as  much  as  corn.  It  excelled  corn  in  yield  of  digestible  carbo- 
hydrates and  fat  (fat  being  multiplied  by  2.25),  tho  owing  to  the  high 
net  energy  value  of  the  corn  grain,  the  corn  plant  surpassed  alfalfa 
in  yield  of  net  energy. 

Even  in  the  eastern  states,  larger  returns  are  possible  from  alfalfa 
than  those  given  above.  Voorhees  of  the  New  Jersey  Station*  reports 
a  yield  of  26.6  tons  of  green  alfalfa  forage  per  acre  from  5  cuttings. 
This  contained  11,785  lbs.  of  dry  matter  and  2,328  lbs.  of  crude  proton, 
or  as  much  as  is  contained  in  7.3  tons  of  wheat  bran. 

338.  Alfalfa  for  hay. — The  recommendation  often  made,  that  alfalfa 
be  cut  for  hay  when  about  one-tenth  in  bloom,  is  not  a  safe  rule,  especially 
in  the  eastern  states,  where  this  plant  often  has  but  few  blossoms.  A 
better  guide  is  to  cut  for  hay  ss  soon  as  new  shoots  are  well  started  at 
the  crown  of  the  plant  Gutting  late  reduces  the  next  crop,  for  msny 
of  these  shoots  will  have  grown  so  long  as  to  be  clipped  by  the  mower. 
By  harvesting  the  crop  at  this  early  stage  the  maximum  yield  is  usually 
obtained,  and  the  hay  is  more  leafy  and  palatable,  with  no  undue  amount 

*Piper,  Fonge  Plants  and  their  Culture,  9.  810.  *  Forage  Crops. 


Returns  per  acre  of  alfalfa  and  other  crops 


Nei 

Therms 


Alfalfa  hay   5m)  4.632  529  2,143 

Clover  hay   2,580  2,185  183  1,080 

Timothy  hay   2,440  2,118  68  1,106 

Com  (ears  and  stover) . .  3,440  2,604  140  1,824 
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of  fiber.  Such  hay  is  suitable  for  all  farm  animals  except  horses,  for 
which  late-cut  hay  is  preferable,  Bince,  tho  less  nutritious,  it  is  leas 
*<waBh7."  (606) 

Alfiidia  haj  is  lieher  than  led  chym  hay  in  digestible  erade  protein, 
bat  is  lower  in  taX  and  contains  slightly  less  digestible  carbohydrates. 
Respiration  experiments  tend  to  show  that  clover  hay  furnishes  slightly 
more  net  nutrients  than  alfalfa  hay.  Appendix  Tables  I,  II,  and  III 
show  that  early-cut  alfalfa  hay  is  higher  in  crude  protein  and  lower  in 
fiber  and  more  digestible  than  that  from  more  mature  plants.  In  making 
alfalfa  hay  it  is  especially  important  to  guard  against  the  loss  of  the 
leaves,  whieh  are  the  most  ▼aloable  portion  of  the  erop.  (838)  Widtaoe 
at  the  Utah  Station*  showa  that  while  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  alfalfa 
cut  in  early  bloom  make  up  only  about  43  per  ct.  of  the  hay,  they  con- 
tain over  two-thirds  of  all  the  erode  protein  and  nearly  three-fdortha 
of  all  the  fat  in  the  crop. 

The  relative  value  of  the  different  cuttings  of  hay  w\\\  depend  on  the 
climatic  conditions.  Except  for  horses  the  finer  stemmed,  more  leafy 
hay  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  whieh  is  coarser.  Carroll  of  the  Utah 
Station*  found  no  mari»d  difFerenee  in  the  valne  of  first,  second,  and 
third  crop  alfalfa  for  milk  production.  (610)  In  certain  sections  of 
the  West,  wild  foxtail,  or  squirrel  tail  grass,  Hordeum  jubatum,  injures 
the  quality  of  the  first  cutting  on  account  of  its  objectionable  beards. 
As  this  grass  makes  palatable  hay  when  cut  early,  the  crop  may  be 
harvested  then  or  may  be  ensiled,  which  will  soften  the  beards. 

339.  Feeding  alfalfa  hay. — Owing  to  the  fondness  of  horses  for  alfalfa 
hay  their  allowance  shonld  be  restricted  lest  they  gorge  themselves 
thereon.  Fed  in  proper  amount  alfalfa  hay  haa  given  satisfketion  as 
the  sole  roughage  even  with  horses  at  rapid  work.  (006)  The  fattening 
of  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  western  states  has  been  revolntioniaed  by  the 
use  of  alfalfa  hay,  due  to  the  large  and  economical  gains  secured  when 
this  nitrogenous  roughage  is  combined  with  the  carbonaceous  grains 
and  perhaps  silage  or  wet  beet  pulp.  (786-8,  857-9)  From  the  few  direct 
comparisons  that  have  been  made  of  the  relative  value  of  alfalfa  and 
red  clover  hay  for  fattening  animals,  we  may  condnde  that  these  nragh- 
ages  have  about  equal  value  for  that  purpose,  and  that  the  real 
superiority  of  alfalfa  lies  not  in  the  greater  nutritive  value  of  the  hay, 
but  rather  in  the  larger  yields.  Breeding  and  stock  cattle  wintered  on 
this  nutritions  hay,  preferably  with  com  silage  in  addition,  vrWl  more 
than  maintain  their  weight.  Cottrell  of  the  Kansas  Station^  reports 
that  heifers  wintered  on  alfalfa  hay  alone  made  an  average  gain  of  1.2 
lbs.  per  head  daily,  returning  104  lbs.  increase  for  each  ton  of  hay  fed. 
(797-8)  For  breeding  ewes  alfalfa  hay  is  equally  satisfactory.  (884) 

For  the  dairy  cow  alfalfa  hay  is  a  most  excellent  feed,  since  it  is 
rich  not  only  in  erode  protein  but  also  in  mineral  matter,  especially 
lime,  which  is  required  in  large  amount  in  milk  production.  (610)  It 

■Utah  BoL  48.  'Utah  BoL  U8.  *Kan.  BnL  114. 
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also  has  a  beneficial  laxative  eflfect.  The  statement  is  sometimes  made 
that  alfalfa  hay  is  fully  equal  to  wheat  bran  for  the  milch  cow.  A 
oomparison  of  the  digestible  nntrients  and  net-energy  value  of  these 
feeds  will  show  that  the  hagr  contains  only  aboat  nine-tenths  as  much 
digestible  ernde  protein  as  bran,  and  about  3  times  as  mneh  fiber.  (218) 
Beeanse  of  this  alfalfa  hay  furnishes  only  about  70  per  ct.  as  much  net 
energy  as  bran.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  in  trials  at  the  New 
Jersey  Station''  alfalfa  hay  could  not  entirely  replace  bran,  cottonseed 
meal,  etc.,  with  cows  giving  a  large  flow  of  milk.  The  coats  of  cows  fed 
alfalfa  hay  in  place  of  all  the  concentrates  were  less  smooth  and  glossy 
than  those  getting  some  meal  as  a  part  of  their  ration.  When  alfalfa 
ftimished  as  much  as  60  per  et  of  the  crude  protein  usually  supplied 
in  the  form  of  bran,  cottonseed  meal,  etc,  there  waa  some  shrinkage  in 
milk  flow,  but  a  financial  saving  of  over  25  per  cL  in  the  feed  coat  of 
producing  the  milk.  (611-2) 

Alfalfa  hay  can  be  largely  employed  in  maintaining  shotes  and 
breeding  swine  during  winter.  CottrelF  states  that  brood  sows  wintered 
on  alfalfa  hay  with  no  grain  farrowed  large,  healthy  litters  of  pigs  in 
the  spring.  Even  for  fattening  pigs  numerous  trials  show  that  a  limited 
amoimt  of  alfalfa  hay  aids  in  producing  cheap  gains.  (1010) 

840.  Pistuinf  alfklfa^— Alfalfa  is  not  primarily  a  pasture  plant,  for 
it  grows  from  buds  on  the  crowns  instead  of  by  a  lengthening  of  the  lower 
parts  of  the  stems  and  blades,  as  with  the  grasses.  Especially  in  humid 
regions  grazing  is  apt  to  injure  the  stand.  Cattle  and  sheep  on  alfalfa 
pasture  are,  moreover,  subject  to  bloat.  Nevertheless,  this  crop  furnishes 
such  nutritio)is  pasture  that  it  is  grazed  on  many  farms  even  in  the  east- 
ern states.  To  avoid  serious  injury  to  the  stand,  fields  should  never  be 
pastured  until  they  have  become  well  established  and  animals  should  be 
kept  off  when  the  ground  is  teaen,  soft,  or  muddy.  Heavy  stocking 
of  the  pasturo  is  decidedly  injurious,  especially  with  horses  and  sheep, 
which  gnaw  the  plants  to  the  ground.  Since  certain  parts  of  a  field 
aro  always  moro  palatable  to  stock  and  these  are  grazed  closely  while 
other  spots  are  passed  by,  Wing^  advises  a  combination  of  pasturing 
and  mo^ving.  The  area  to  be  pastured  is  di\'ided  into  3  lots,  and  after 
the  stock  have  eaten  a  considerable  part  of  the  crop  on  the  first  they  are 
turned  onto  the  second  lot,  the  alfalfa  remaining  on  the  first  being  cut 
for  hay.  When  the  first  lot  has  grown  to  about  the  blooming  stage  it 
is  again  grazed.  Except  wfaero  mild  winters  prevail,  alfalfa  ahonld  be 
allowed  to  grow  to  a  height  of  6  to  12  inches  in  the  fall  for  wintor  pro- 
tection. 

Alfalfa  pasture  is  especially  suitable  for  horses  and  pigs,  which  are 
not  subject  to  bloat.  Gramlich  of  the  Nebraska  Station^  found  that 
horses  fed  hay  at  noon  only  and  tiirnod  on  alfalfa  pasture  at  nipht 
stood  hard  farm  work  as  well  as  others  which  were  dry-fed.    For  colts 

•N.  J.  Bui.  204.  'Alfalfa  Farming  in  America,  p.  337. 
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and  young  hones  the  saoeolent  alfalfa,  rieh  m  protein  and  mineral 
matter,  ia  especially  helpful.  (MO)   This  pasture  is  the  fbondation  of 

eheap  pork  production  on  thousands  of  farms.  (984-5) 

The  danger  to  cattle  and  sheep  from  bloat  varies  greatly  with  climate 
and  other  factors.  Tho  it  is  always  present  in  some  degree,  in  such 
sections  as  the  irrigated  districts  of  the  Southwest,  but  trifling  loss  is 
experienced.  Sheep  are  more  subject  to  bloat  than  cattle.  The  follow- 
ing methods  advocated  by  Coburn^*'  and  Wing^^  will  aid  in  avoiding 
hloat,  tho  no  procedure  ia  abaolute  inanrance  against  losa:  For  perma- 
nent paatore  sow  with  the  alfalfa,  blnegrass,  brome  grass,  or  some  other 
graaa  adapted  to  your  conditiona.  Uae  upland  in  preference  to  lowland 
for  pastnre,  and  have  a  constant  anpply  of  water  for  the  stock.  Frosted 
alfalfa  is  especially  dangerous,  but  in  the  late  fall  after  the  crop  has 
dried  it  may  be  grazed  again.  Before  turning  animals  on  alfalfa  for 
the  first  time,  allow  them  to  fill  up  on  grass  pasture,  with  grain  in 
addition,  if  they  have  been  accustomed  to  it.  Then  in  the  middle  of 
the  forenoon,  when  they  do  not  care  to  graze  longer,  turn  them  on  the 
alfalfa.  Tho  aome  adyise  allowing  the  stock  to  graze  only  a  few  minutes 
the  first  day  and  gradually  increasing  the  length  of  time  on  the  following 
days,  it  is  probably  aafer  to  keep  them  on  the  pasture  continuously,  for 
they  will  then  never  consume  undue  amounts  at  one  time.  Watch  the 
stock  closely  for  the  first  few  days  and  remove  permanently  those  animals 
which  exhibit  symptoms  of  bloat,  for  individuals  show  fjreat  differences 
in  their  susceptibility  to  the  trouble.  The  Miller  and  Lux  Co.,  who 
graze  thousands  of  cattle  on  alfalfa  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  Call- 
fomlA,"  when  starting  cattle  on  alfalfa  pasture  cut  part  of  a  field  and 
turn  tiie  cattle  upon  this  portion  after  the  alfalfa  is  half  dry.  Then 
after  they  are  well  filled  they  are  allowed  to  eat  whatever  of  the  green 
crop  they  wish. 

341.  Alfalfa  for  soilage. — Alfalfa  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all 
soiling  crops,  owing  to  the  large  yields  and  the  fact  that  under  proper 
management  it  will  furnish  rich  succulence  thruout  the  entire  summer. 
Considerably  more  forage  may  be  obtained  from  a  given  area  as  soilage 
than  animals  gather  by  grazing.  In  a  trial  with  dairy  cows  by  Lyon 
and  Haecker  at  the  Nebraaka  Station**  only  half  as  much  feed  was 
secured  when  alfalfa  was  pastured  as  when  the  crop  waa  cut  and  fed 
aa  soilage.  Voorhees  of  the  New  Jersey  Station^*  re  ports  that  the  first 
cutting  is  ready  about  the  last  of  May  or  the  first  of  June,  with  3  cuttings 
follov^ang  at  intervals  of  from  4  to  6  weeks.  In  certain  hot  irrigated 
sections  of  the  West  where  no  satisfactory  grass  pastures  can  be  pro- 
vided in  summer,  dair>'  cows  are  often  maintained  for  most  of  the  year 
mainly  on  alfalfa,  fed  as  soilage.  In  the  Sacramento  valley  many  herds 
are  fed  80  to  40  lbs.  of  green  alfalfa  per  head  daily  with  what  alfalfa 
hay  they  will  eat,  but  no  concentrates.  The  allowance  of  alfalfa  soilage 

•The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  pp.  109-119.  Information  to  the  authors. 
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may  even  be  increased  to  50  lbs.,  wbich  amount  will  faioiah  nearly  2  lbs. 
of  digestible  crude  protein.''  Alfalfa  alone  raakos  a  very  narrow  ration, 
the  nutritive  ratio  being  1 : 4.0  or  less.  TTndoubtedly  larger  production 
would  be  secured  were  some  carbonaceous  concentrate  added.  Whether 
this  would  be  profitable,  however,  would  depend  on  the  relative  price  of 
the  feeds.  Complaints  have  been  received  from  practical  dairymen  that 
this  onennded  ration  tends  to  abortion  and  other  troubles,  in  Europe 
where  soilage  is  commonly  fed  to  horses  in  snmmer  alfalfa  is  the  most 
I>opular  erop.^*  Whether  it  will  prove  profitable  to  feed  alfalfa  as 
soilage  rather  than  to  grase  it  will  be  determined  by  the  relative  cost 
of  land  and  labor. 

342.  Alfalfa  silage. — In  many  instances  alfalfa  is  ensiled  with  entire 
success,  but  often  poor,  vile-smelling  silage  is  produced.  The  difficulty 
seems  due  to  the  high  protein  content  of  the  crop  compared  with  the 
small  amount  of  sugars,  from  whieh  the  acids  neoessaxy  to  preserve  the 
silage  may  be  formed.  (404)  True*^  reports  the  sueeessful  ensiling  of 
alfalfa  at  the  Nevada  Station  during  4  sneoessive  years.  If  the  crop 
was  somewhat  dry  when  put  into  the  silo,  water  was  added  to  it.  Favor- 
able results  have  been  secured  when  alfalfa  has  been  ensiled  with  green 
rye  or  wheat  cut  when  just  past  the  milk  stage,  when  they  are  rich  in 
sugars.  Esten  of  the  Counecticut  (Storrs)  Station^*  suggests  that  the 
third  cutting  of  alfalfa  may  be  satisfactorily  ensiled  with  green  corn 
or  sorghum.  Owing  to  the  palatability  of  good  alfalfa  hay,  whenever 
the  crop  can  be  cured  in  a  satisfsotoiy  manner  there  is  little  reason  for 
ensiling  the  crop,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  either  com  or  the 
sorghums  are  reliable  silage  crops  in  nearly  all  sections  of  the  oountry. 
In  the  West  where  foxtail,  with  its  troublesome  beards,  sometimes  greatly 
injures  the  quality  of  the  first  cutting,  it  may  be  profitable  to  ensile  the 
crop.  (338)  Alfalfa  should  be  ensiled  just  as  soon  after  cutting  as 
possible  and  should  preferably  be  cut  into  short  lengths  so  that  it  may 
be  well  packed.  When  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  undue  curing,  it  should 
be  ensOed  with  dew  on  it  or  water  should  be  added. 

848.  TJfpes  of  alfklfa*— Besides  the  common  alfdfa,  which  is  the  type 
chiefly  grown  in  the  United  States,  various  other  types  are  of  importance 
in  certain  sections.  Turkestan  olfiUfa  is  indistingniBhable  from  ordinary 
alfalfa  in  growth.  Tho  inferior  in  the  humid  regions,  the  con.sensuR  of 
opinion  in  semi-arid  regions  is  that  it  is  somewhat  superior  to  the  common 
typo  in  drought  and  cold  endurance.  Arahiati  and  Prruvian  alfalfa  are 
rapid  gro\dng,  tender  strains,  which  have  an  unusually  long  growing 
season.  In  the  irrigated  districts  of  the  Southwest  these  types  are  valu- 
able. Several  strains  of  yettow-fiowered,  sickle,  or  Siberian  alfalfa 
(Medicago  fdlcaia),  some  of  which  produce  rootstockSy  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  northern  plains  district.  This  type  is  especially  hardy 
and  promises  to  be  of  value  in  climates  too  severe  for  the  common  tj^pe. 
The  term  vwriegaied  alfalfa,  or  sand  lucem,  is  applied  to  hybrids  of  the 

"N.  J.  Bui.  148.  "Information  to  the  authors. 
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common  and  Siberian  types,  which  are  exceptionally  drought  resistant 
and  hardy. 

844.  Alftlfa  uMd  tad  feed* — ^The  mann&etnre  of  alfalfa  meal  (ground 
alfalfk  hay)  and  Tarioiia  feeda  eontaming  more  or  less  of  thia  material 
haa  Inereaaed  rapidly  of  late.  Alf^d&  meal  variea  in  fineness  from  a 
product  nearly  as  fine  as  corn  meal  to  a  coarsely  chopped  or  shredded 
material,  containing  pieces  half  an  inch  in  length.  Compared  with  hay 
the  meal  is  easier  to  transport  to  distant  markets,  there  is  somewhat  less 
waste  in  feeding  it,  and  for  animals  having  poor  teeth,  or  horses  worked 
long  hours,  the  grinding  is  undoubtedly  beneficial.  (507)  The  bulky 
meal  is  also  helpful  in  diluting  heavy  concentrates,  which,  if  carelessly 
led,  may  eauae  digestive  diatnrlwneea.  For  theee  reawma  alfalfa  meal 
haa  a  legitimate  field.  However,  grinding  ever  so  finely  will  not  trana- 
form  a  roughage  into  a  concentrate.  As  shown  elsewhere  (424),  with 
^miniA^lB  having  good  teeth  and  ample  time  to  masticate  their  food, 
grinding  hay  does  not  increase  its  digestibility.  Owing  to  the  great 
palatability  of  well-cured  alfalfa  hay  but  little  is  refused  when  it  is  fed 
long.  Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  without  chemical  or 
microscopic  analysis  whether  alfalfa  meal  hius  been  made  from  nutritious, 
leafy,  early-cut  hay  or  from  over-ripe,  stemmy  material.  Hence  the  meal 
■hoold  be  pnrehaaed  on  guarantee  of  oomposition,  special  attention  being 
paid  to  the  fiber  eontent»  whieh  in  fint-daas  meal  ahonld  not  be  higher 
than  in  good  quality  hay,  or  about  30  per  ct. 

From  4  trials  at  the  Colorado  Station'"  Morton  concludea  that  for 
fattening  lambs  the  value  of  ordinary  alfalfa  hay  may  be  increased  15 
to  25  per  ct.  by  grinding,  but  that  w^th  hay  of  good  quality  such 
preparation  will  not  pay.  (835)  McCampbell  of  the  Kansas  Station-" 
found  that  alfalfa  meal,  fed  dry,  irritated  the  nostrils  of  hoi-ses  and 
that  they  preferred  long  hay  to  the  meal  when  wet  He  eoncludes  that 
alfalfa  meal  ia  not  a  desirable  or  an  eeomniiieal  feed  for  horsea  when  good 
alfalfa  hay  is  available.  (607)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  market 
price  of  alfalfa  meal  is  often  as  high  or  higher  than  wheat  bran,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  in  trials  at  each  of  3  stations  substituting  good 
quality  alfalfa  meal  for  an  equal  weight  of  bran  lessened  the  production 
of  dairy  cows.  (613)  Ordinarily  the  stockman  can  produce  roughage 
more  economically  on  his  farm  than  he  can  purchase  it  in  commercial 
feeds.  In  case  he  desires  to  mix  hay  with  heavy  concentrates  the  ma- 
terial may  readily  be  eot  sufficiently  fine  in  a  silage  cutter.  Unless  good 
alfalfa  meal  aella  at  an  appreciably  lower  price  than  wheat  bran  its 
purchase  can  not  be  recommended. 

Molasses,  either  beet  or  cane,  is  now  mixed  with  alfalfa  meal,  the 
product  being  sold  as  "alfalmo"  or  under  other  names.  The  mixture 
is  well-liked  by  stock,  but  its  economy  as  a  feed  must  be  determined  by 
comparing  the  composition  and  price  with  those  of  other  f«'eds.  Many 
mixed  feeds,  discussed  in  Chapter  XI  (285),  contain  more  or  less  al- 
&lfa  meal. 

•Colo.  BuL  187.  »Ku.  Bui.  186. 
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II.  &ED  Gloves 

845.  XMinm  red  clover,  TrifoUum  praiense, — This  legrume,  commonly 
known  as  red  clover,  is  the  most  important  legume  in  the  humid  sections 
of  the  northern  two-thirds  of  the  United  States,  where,  grown  in  rotation 
with  corn  and  the  cereals,  it  so  helpfully  serves  for  pasture  and  hay 
production  and  for  the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility.  Clover  is  chiefly 
seeded  in  combination  with  timothy,  19,542,000  acres  of  mixed  clover 
and  timotliy  being  grown  for  hay  in  the  United  States  in  1909,  oompared 
with  only  2,443,000  aerea  of  clover  alone.  Bed  clover  does  best  on  well- 
drained  soils  rich  in  lime,  being  intolerant  of  a  water-logged  or  acid 
soil.  A  short-lived  perennial,  but  few  plants  live  over  3  yeais^  and  the 
crop  is  usually  treated  as  a  biennial. 

Thruout  the  clover-prowing  districts  red  clover  generally  yields  a 
heavy  first  crop  of  hay,  with  a  second  cutting  which  is  usually  much 
lighter  and  which  is  often  allowed  to  mature  for  seed.  In  the  southern 
statesy  where  it  does  not  thrive  during  the  heat  of  summer,  red  clover  is 
sometimes  grown  as  a  winter  annnal,  the  first  crop  being  cut  in  the  spring 
and  the  second  in  early  summer.  At  the  northern  limits  of  its  culture 
but  one  cutting  is  produced.  The  average  yield  of  clover  hay  per  acre, 
according  to  the  census  of  1910,  was  1.29  tons,  but  under  favorable 
conditions  much  higher  returns  are  secured,  the  yield  in  2  cuttings 
ranging  from  2  to  4  tons  or  even  more  per  acre. 

On  all  stock  farms  in  the  eastern  United  States  there  should  be  a 
well-planned  rotation  of  crops,  such  ss  com,  followed  by  either  wheat, 
oats,  or  barley,  and  this  in  torn  by  a  legome,  preferably  red,  alsike,  or 
mammoth  clover,  grow  n  either  alone  or  with  the  graaws,  some  of  the 
fields  being  grazed  by  the  stock. 

Under  such  a  rotation,  when  proper  use  is  made  of  the  farm  manure, 
reinforced  by  phosphate  and  i)()ta8li  fertilizers  when  neeessary,  the 
humus  and  fertility  of  the  soil  on  the  whole  farm  is  maintained  or  even 
increased,  the  weeds  are  held  in  check,  and  the  maximum  yield  of  crops 
is  econondcally  produced  on  all  the  fields.  Because  alfdfa  fields  are 
nsiially  difficult  to  establish  and  should  be  maintained  for  many  years, 
the  alfalfa  plant  does  not  particularly  favor  a  short  rotation  of  crops. 
In  their  eagerness  to  grow  alfalfa,  ambitious  farmers  in  the  East  are 
apt  to  neglect  the  clovers,  which  are  so  vitally  helpful  in  maintaining 
fertility  of  the  whole  farm  in  short-time  crop  rotations.  In  many  cases 
the  growing  of  red  or  mammoth  clover  has  been  abandoned  on  account 
of  failure  to  secure  stands.  Such  "clover  sickness''  of  the  soil  may  be 
due  to  certain  diseases,  but  in  most  cases  it  means  that  lime  and  phos- 
phate, and  possibly  potash  are  needed.  Farmers  who  iHllangly  prepare 
fields  thoroly  for  aliE^a  often  fail  to  exercise  ressonable  care  to  get 
good  stands  of  clover. 

346.  Development  of  nutrients. — Immature  clover,  like  all  young 
plants,  is  exceedingly  watery.   At  the  Wisconsin  Station'^  WoU  found 
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but  8.2  per  et  dry  matter  in  green  clover  cut  long  before  it  had  reaehed 

the  proper  condition  for  making  hay.  Such  clover  contained  more  water 
than  skim  milk.  This  explains  why  clover  when  cut  too  early  is  such 
unsatisfactory  soilage;  the  animals  cannot  then  consume  enough  to 
secure  the  nourishment  they  require. 

Hunt  of  the  Illinois  Station*'  has  arranged  the  results  of  studies  of 
the  medium  zed  elever  plant,  made  1^  himself  and  Jordan  of  the  Penn- 
^^Waoia  Station,  to  show  the  yield  per  aere  at  yariona  stages  of  growth. 


Yield  and  nutrients  in  an  acre  of  medium  red  clover 


Yifld  of 

Carbohydrate* 

Staft  cf  §vowth  vImb  ml 

hay 

Cnido 

N-fr«« 

per  acre 

Ash 

protein 

Fiber 

extract 

F«t 

JUinois,  HtaU 

Lb*. 

Lba. 

Lba. 

Lb«. 

Lbo. 

Lba. 

Full  bloom  

3,600 

217 

400 

660 

1,052 
1,024 

197 

Ueadj}  three-fourtha  dead. . . 

3,2eK) 

196 

379 

672 

156 

Pentuylvania,  Jordan 

4/210 

260 

539 

1,033 

1,731 

116 

4,141 

226 

469 

1,248 

i,2ao 

1,379 

106 

Hseds  all  dead  

M10 

206 

431 

1^ 

M 

The  table  shows  that  when  cut  at  full  bloom  the  clover  crop  yielded 
the  largest  amoimt  of  hay  per  acre,  and  also  coutaiued  more  ash,  crude 
protein,  nitrogen-free  extract,  and  fat.  The  fiber,  or  woody  matter, 
whieh  k  the  least  valiiable  portion  of  the  plant,  was  the  only  nutrient 
whieh  increased  after  foil  bloom.  The  loss  of  other  nutrients  after 
blooming  was  due  to  the  withering  and  dropping  of  the  lower  leaves 
and  probably  to  a  leaching  of  soluble  nutrients  by  rains.  This  shrink- 
age of  nutrients  as  clover  matures  is  similar  to  that  in  the  smaller 
grasses  (313),  and  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  continued  storage  of 
nutrients  up  to  full  ripening  in  Indian  com.  (23) 

The  table  clearly  points  to  full  bloom  as  theoretically  the  best  date 
for  entting  clover  hay.  Practical  experience,  however,  places  the  time 
somewhat  later,  or  when  abont  one-third  of  the  bloasom  heads  have 
turned  brown.  This  is  because  at  any  earlier  date  the  plant  is  so  soft 
and  iappy  that  only  ^\^th  diflSculty  can  it  be  cured  into  good  hay.  De- 
laying until  all  the  heads  are  dead  makes  haying  still  essier,  but  means 
poor,  woody,  unpalatable  hay. 

347.  Clover  for  hay. — Well-cured  clover  hay,  bright  and  with  leaves 
intact,  is  a  most  excellent  roughage  for  all  farm  stock.  Tho  dusty 
clover  hay  is  to  be  avoided  for  feeding  horses,  that  of  good  quality  ia 
sncoessfnlly  and  eeonomieally  used  with  both  farm  and  dty  hones.  (806) 
Mixed  clover  and  timothy  hay  is  preferred  by  many  to  clear  clover  hay 
for  horse  feeding  since  it  usually  is  more  free  from  dust. 

No  investigations  of  the  experiment  stations  in  animal  husbandry 
have  been  more  helpful  than  those  showing  the  great  value  of  the 
legumes,  including  clover  hay,  for  fattening  cattle  and  sheep.  By  add- 
ing clover  hay  to  the  ration  the  grain  requirement  can  be  materially 
redneed  and  the  fattening  period  shortened— both  matters  of  great  im- 
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portance  in  these  days  of  high-priced  concentrates.  (764,  857-9)  For  the 
cow,  clover  hay  is  unexcelled  as  a  roughage,  unless  by  alfalfa.  Not 
only  is  it  palatable  and  much  relished,  but  it  is  high  in  protein  and 
lime.  Where  well-cured  clover  hay  furnishes  one-half  or  more  of  the 
roughage,  the  daiiynum  Is  able  to  cut  the  allowance  of  concentrates  and 
materially  reduce  the  cost  of  the  ration.  (614)  Thii  roughage  haa 
the  same  high  place  for  feeding  breeding  ewes,  wintezing  eattie,  and 
especially  for  young  animals.  (787,  788^,  692)  Early-cut  clover  hay 
ranks  next  to  alfalfa  for  awine,  being  especially  valuable  for  breeding 
stock.  (1011) 

348.  Clover  for  pasture,  soilage,  and  silage. — Clover  pasture  is  helpful 
and  important  for  all  farm  animals.  For  pigs  it  furnishes  about  suf- 
ficient food  for  maintenance,  so  that  all  the  grain  fed  goes  for  gain, 
dover-paatnred  piga  are  healthy  and  have  good  bone  and  constitution— 
points  of  special  importance  with  breeding  stock.  (986)  Tho  there  la 
somewhat  less  danger  from  bloat  with  clover  than  alfalfa,  cattle  and 
sheep  should  not  be  turned  on  clover  pasture  for  the  first  time  while 
hungry  or  before  the  dew  has  risen.  As  a  preventive,  dry  forage,  such 
as  hay  or  straw,  should  be  i)laeed  in  feed  racks  in  the  pasture.  To 
these  cattle  and  sheep  will  resort  instinctively  when  bloat  threatens. 

Clover  is  particularly  valuable  for  soilage,  ranking  next  to  alfalfa 
among  the  legumes  available  fbr  that  purpose.  By  cutting  clover  ettly, 
it  at  once  starts  growth  again  if  the  weather  ia  favoraUe,  and  will 
furnish  three  or  four  cuttings  annually.  In  some  cases  clover  has  made 
fair  silage,  but  so  many  failures  have  occurred  that  this  plant  cannot 
be  recommended  for  such  purpose  except  where  weather  conditions  pre- 
vent its  being  properly  cured  into  hay.  The  same  precautions  should 
then  be  taken  as  with  alfalfa  for  silage.  (633) 

III.  Other  Clovers  and  Lequminot  s  Forage  Plants 

349.  Mammoth  clover,  Trifolium  medium. — The  distinctive  character- 
istics of  mammoth  clover  are  its  rank  growth,  coarse  stems,  and  blooming 
2  or  3  weeks  later  than  the  medium  variety.  It  usually  lives  3  years 
or  more  and  thrives  better  on  poor  or  sandy  soil  than  does  medium  red 
clover.  Since  it  yields  but  a  single  cutting  during  the  season,  this 
clover  is  frequently  pastured  for  several  weeks  in  the  early  spring. 
After  the  stock  is  removed  the  plants  shoot  up  and  are  soon  ready  lor 
the  mower.  Owing  to  its  coarser  growth  the  hay  is  more  difficult  to 
cure  and  somewhat  less  palatable  than  red  clover.  Wallace**  recom- 
mends  that  for  pasture  medium  and  mammoth  clover  seed  be  sown  in 
equal  proportions,  together  with  grasses,  holding  that  since  mammoth 
clover  blooms  later  there  is  more  nearly  a  succession  of  good  forage  than 
is  possible  with  only  one  variety. 

860.  Alslks  dover,  TrifoUum  hffhridtm.-^TiuB  variety  of  dover,  once 
supposed  to  be  a  cross  hetween  red  clover  and  white  clover,  has  weak 
"Clover  Coltnre. 
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Items  which  fall  to  the  ground  unless  supported  by  attendant  grasaes. 
Alsike  flourishes  on  land  too  acid  or  too  wet  for  other  clovers,  and  is  a 
hardier,  longer-lived  plant,  enduring  4  to  6  years  in  good  soil.  As  it  will 
grow  readily  on  "clover-sick"  soil,  it  has  replaced  red  clover  on  many 
fields  during  recent  years.  Well-made  alsike  hay  is  fine-stemmed  and 
ranks  among  the  best,  being  eaten  with  but  little  waste. 

351.  White  ekrrer,  TrifoUum  repetw.— This  creeping  perennial  has 
the  widest  range  of  any  of  the  clovers,  thriving  in  almost  any  soil  from 
Canada  nearly  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  if  moisture  is  ample.  In  the  North 
it  is  an  important  plant  in  mixed  pastures,  forming  a  dense  mat  of 
herbage  and  furnishing  feed  thriiout  the  growing  season.  In  the  South 
it  nearly  disappears  in  summer,  but  reappears  in  the  fall  furnishing 
winter  pasturage  and  thus  combines  well  with  Bermuda  grass.  (320) 
Owing  to  its  low,  creeping  growth  it  does  not  yield  hay. 

882.  Sweet  ^0^^^11116  sweet  eloTer,  MeUloiui  atba,  alao  known  aa 
melilot  and  Bokhara  dover,  is  a  Mennial  which  is  widely  dtstrilrated 
along  roadsides  and  in  waste  places  over  southern  Canada  and  a  large 
part  of  1h»  United  States,  thriving  best  on  soils  rich  in  lime.  It  will 
grow  on  soil  so  poorly  drained  or  so  worn  and  low  in  humus  that  alfalfa 
or  red  clover  will  not  live.  Increasing  experience  shows  that  where 
these  more  valuable  legiinu  s  do  not  thrive,  sweet  clover,  which  was  once 
viewed  as  a  weed,  is  of  considerable  value.  Thousands  of  acres  of  de- 
pleted, gullied  land  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  are  being  restored  to 
fertility  by  this  legume.  In  the  West  it  may  be  grown  on  hard  adobe 
soils,  which  it  mellowB  with  its  deep  root  syaten^  The  plant  may  also 
be  utilized  for  pasture,  hay,  and  soilage,  and  has  occasionally  been 
^ensiled.  At  first  animals  usually  refuse  sweet  clover,  for  all  parts  of 
the  plant  contain  CMmarin,  a  bitter  compound  with  a  vanilla-like  odor. 
In  spring  the  herbage  is  less  bitter  and  animals  of  all  classes  can  gener- 
ally then  be  taught  to  eat  it.  After  becoming  accustomed  to  the  taste 
they  are  said  sometimes  to  prefer  sweet  clover  to  other  legumes  or  the 
grasses.  In  certain  districts  where  the  planta  seem  onusnsUy  high  in 
enmsrin  it  is  reported  that  animals  eannot  be  induced  to  eat  them. 
When  the  clover  is  cured  as  hay  a  large  part  of  the  enmarin  la  volatil- 
^ized,  the  hay  thus  being  less  bitter  than  the  green  plants. 

Sweet  clover. seed  should  be  thickly  sown  so  that  the  stems  will  not 
grow  coarse,  and  the  crop  should  be  cut  when  the  first  blossoms  appear, 
or  even  before,  since  after  this  stage  they  rapidly  grow  woody.  The 
first  season  1  cutting  and  the  second  2  of  hay  can  be  secured  in  the 
North,  and  often  3  in  the  South.  The  crop  should  be  cut  about  6  inches 
from  the  ground,  for  the  new  shoots  grow  out  not  from  the  crown,  ss 
in  alfiJfa,  but  firom  the  stems.  Lk^rd  of  the  Ohio  Station'*  statea  that 
farmers  report  good  results  from  feeding  sweet  clover  to  horses  and 
cattle.  (769)  Wilson"  found  the  hay  satisfactory-  for  lambs  at  the  South 
Dakota  Station,  and  Eward*"  obtained  good  results  with  sweet  clover 
as  a  hog  pasture  at  the  Iowa  Station,  tho  it  was  greatly  excelled  by 
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alfalfa  and  red  clover.  (859,  987)  Care  must  be  taken  in  pasturing 
cattle  and  sheep  on  sweet  clover,  lest  it  cause  bloat.  The  plants  should 
be  grazed  closely,  as  otherwise  they  become  woody,  A  yellow-flowered 
aweet  clover,  Melilotus  officinalis,  2  weeks  earlier  and  somewhat  smaller 
in  growth  than  the  white  sweet  clover,  haa  been  quite  widely  introduced 
in  tlie  Unitod  Statei. 

868.  OUnuoft  dom,  Tn/oUum  fMcofiialifm. — Thii  ammal  etover,  adap- 
ted to  mild  cliTfiatea,  is  grown  chiefly  in  the  Atlantie  aeaboard  states 
from  New  Jmej  to  South  Carolina.  Hen  it  is  treated  aa  a  winter 
annual,  being  sown  in  the  late  summer  or  early  fall,  blossoming  the 
following  spring,  and  dying  by  early  summer.  Crimson  clover  has 
proved  vastly  helpful  to  the  agriculture  of  these  states,  where  it  is  used 
mainly  as  green  manure  and  as  a  winter  cover  crop.  It  is  extensively 
used  Cm*  pasture  and  hay,  and  to  a  more  limited  extent  for  soilage. 
This  clover  is  suited  to  a  wide  range  of  mnhi,  sacceeding  on  hoth  sandy 
and  clay  land  if  well  drained.  Dnggar  of  the  Alabama,*^  and  Williams 
of  the  North  Carolina  Station**  believe  that  of  all  the  elorers  it  has  the 
widest  adaptability  to  southern  conditions.  An  especially  valoable 
feature  is  that  the  crop  may  be  harvested  or  turned  under  aa  green 
manure  early  enough  in  the  spring  to  permit  the  raising  of  other  crops 
the  same  year.  The  climate  of  the  humid  Pacific  coast  section  is  well 
adapted  to  crimson-clover  culture. 

When  grown  for  hay  it  is  important  that  erunson  elow  he  eot  hy 
the  time  the  flowers  at  the  base  of  the  most  advanoed  heads  have  f^ed, 
even  tho  the  weather  be  unsettled  for  hay-making.  When  cutting  is  long- 
er delayed,  the  minute  barbed  hairs  of  the  blossom  heads  and  stems  be- 
come hard  and  wiry.  If  hay  from  such  over-ripe  clover  is  fed  to  horses  or 
mules  these  hairs  sometimes  mat  together  in  the  digestive  tract,  forming 
felt-like  masses  which  may  grow  to  the  size  of  baseballs  and  finally  plug 
the  intestines,  causing  death.  When  it  is  necessary  to  feed  over-ripe  hay  . 
to  horses  or  mules»  which  are  usually  the  only  animals  affected,  to  reduce 
the  danger  it  should  be  given  with  other  roughage,  preferably  with 
suceulent  feeds,  or  else  wet  thoioly  12  hours  before  feeding.  Grantham 
of  the  Delaware  Station'*  found  that  of  108  growers  over  three-fourths 
eonsidered  crimson-clover  hay  as  good  or  better  than  that  from  red  clover 
or  cowpeas.  According  to  Piper''*  yields  of  hay  from  good  stands  average 
about  1.25  tons  per  acre.  (815)  During  a  short  season  in  the  spring  be- 
fore it  matures,  crimson  clover  furnishes  valuable  pasturage  or  soilage 
in  advance  of  grass  or  other  clovers,  and  in  warm  sections  it  may  be 
utilised  aa  late  fall  or  winter  paatnre. 

864.  Bur  olofsftd— The  $ou&sm  or  ipeited  hw  clover  (Medicoffo  ora- 
6tca)  and  Calif omia  or  toothed  "hur  clover  (If.  hiepida)  are  winter 
annuals  that  furnish  valuable  pasturage  in  mild  regions^  The  former, 
which  is  the  hardier,  is  found  chiefly  in  the  southern  states,  and  the 
latter  in  California  and  Texas.    They  are  admirable  supplements  to 
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Bermuda  pasture,  furnishmg  feed  when  that  cfraas  is  resting  and  re- 
leeding  unless  grazed  too  doeely.  (320)  Even  on  land  where  ■nmmer 
ealtiTEted  erops  are  grown,  bur  clover,  if  onoe  80?nii,  vohinteera  in  the 
falL   Canthen  of  the  Alabama  Station"  states  that  tho  not  commonly 

80  used  it  may  be  seeded  for  hay  with  fall  grain. 

355.  The  common  field-pea  vine. — The  common  field  pea,  Pisum 
sativum,  var.  arvcnse,  the  use  of  which  as  a  grain  crop  has  already 
been  discussed  (261),  is  grown  in  Canada  and  the  northern  states  to 
some  extent  for  forage.  A  combination  of  peas  and  oats,  if  cut  early, 
makes  nntritious  hay,  well  liked  by  all  classes  of  stock  and  also  makes 
lilage  of  good  qnality.  The  combination  ia  frequently  aown  as  a  spring 
soiling  crop,  especially  for  dairy  cows,  or  as  pastumge,  chiefly  for 
swine.  In  some  of  the  irrigated  valleys  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region 
field  peas,  usually  with  a  small  quantity  of  oats  or  barley,  are  sown 
extensively  and  grazed  when  nearly  mature  by  sheep  and  pigs.  (860,  988) 
In  the  grain  which  the  field  pea  furnishes  and  the  hay  and  silage  which 
it  is  possible  to  secure  from  it,  the  stockman  located  far  north  haa  a 
fair  compensation  for  the  corn  crop  which  he  cannot  grow. 

866.  Peft-caimery  xefue^ — Formerly  the  bruised  pea  vines  and  empty 
pods  from  the  pea  canneries  were  used  only  fbr  manure.  The  value  of 
this  rich  by-product  for  stock-feeding  has  now  been  abundantly  demon- 
strated,  and  it  is  usually  preserved  in  silos  or  in  large  stacks,  where  the 
decaying  exterior  preserves  the  mass  within.  The  silage  has  a  strong 
odor  but  is  relished  by  all  farm  animals,  especially  dairj'  cows,  fattening 
cattle,  and  sheep.  (870)  By  spreading  cannery  waste  out  thinly  on  a 
plat  where  the  grass  is  short,  it  may  be  cured  into  hay  worth,  according 
to  Crosby,^-  20  per  ct.  more  than  dover  hay,  but  tiiis  involves  more 
labor  than  placing  it  in  the  silo. 

S87.  Cowpea,  Vigna  sinengis. — ^This  hot  weather  annual  is  the  most 
important  legume  in  the  cotton-belt,  furnishing  grain  for  humans  and 
animals  (262),  tho  chiefly  grown  for  forage  and  green  manure.  Tts 
especial  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  will  grow  on  all  tj'pes  of  soil  and 
with  but  little  attention,  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  land  and  furnish- 
ing rich  hay,  pasturage,  soilage,  and  silage.  This  vine-like  plant  does 
not  mature  in  a  definite  time,  but  continues  to  bear  pods  and  put  forth 
new  leaves  during  a  long  period.  Sown  at  com  planting  or  later,  early 
varieties  mature  the  first  pods  in  70  to  90  days.  The  crop  may  be  then 
cut  for  hay,  or  the  harvesting  considerably  delayed  without  loss.  Cow- 
peas  yield  from  1  to  3  tons  of  excellent  hay  per  acre,  which  is  equal  to 
red  clover  or  alfalfa  in  value  and  is  an  excellent  roughage  for  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep.  (508,  769,  859)  When  cowpea  hay  is  fed  to  dairy 
cows  or  fattening  steers  the  allowance  of  concentrates  may  be  reduced 
to  one-half  the  amount  needed  when  a  carbonaceous  roughage,  such  as 
com  stover  or  hay  from  the  grasses,  is  fed.  (616)  Because  of  the  suc- 
culent leaves  and  thick  stems  the  cowpea  is  difficult  to  cure.  To  prevent 
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loss  of  the  leaves  the  crop  should  be  cured  in  cocks  built  with  devices 
which  permit  air  circulation.  (333) 

To  support  the  vmes  cowpeas  m  often  broadcasted  or  drilled  with 
SDrghnm,  soybeans,  millet»  or  Johnson  grass,  and  Pipof**  snggests  thai 

the  new  Sudan  grass  should  prove  excellent  for  Uiia  purpose,  as  it 
matures  at  the  right  time  and  is  readily  cured.  CJowpeas  are  extensively 
planted  with  com  or  sorghum,  when  some  co\^'pca  seed  is  often  picked 
by  hand  and  the  remainder  of  the  crop,  corn  and  all,  pastured,  furnish- 
ing economical  tVrd  lor  cattle,  sheep,  or  pigs.  (770,  872,  990)  The 
oombmation  crop  makes  palatable,  protein-rich  silage  that  should  be 
more  extensiyely  used.  Thm  the  greater  utilization  of  cowpeas  and 
other  legumes  the  live-stock  indnstiy  of  the  South  may  be  enormously 
mcreased. 

358.  Soybean,  Glycine  hxspida, — Soybeans  are  for  the  most  part  bushy 
plants  with  no  tendency  to  vine,  and  which,  unlike  cowpeas,  die  after 
the  crop  of  pods  has  been  matured.  (266)  They  thrive  in  the  same 
climate  as  corn,  maturing  suflSciently  for  hay  in  northern  sections  where- 
ever  corn  may  be  grown  for  silage.  Soybeans  are  better  adapted  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  com  belt  than  cowpeas,  which  require  a  longer 
growing  season  and  are  injured  by  slight  frosts.  They  are  also  more 
drouc^t-resistant  than  cowpeaa  and  hence  well  suited  to  light  soils^  the 
they  will  not  thrive  on  such  poor  land  as  do  cowpeas.  The  fondness  of 
rabbits  for  the  plants  is  a  serious  drawback  in  the  plains  district.  The 
soybean  crop  should  be  cut  for  hay  when  the  pods  are  well  formed  but 
before  the  leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow,  for  soon  after  this  the  stems 
become  woody  and  the  leaves  easily  drop  off.  The  crop  yields  from 
1  to  3  tons  per  acre  of  hay  equal  to  cowpea  or  alfalfa  hay  in  feeding 
value.  (617)  Soybeans  alraie  make  rank  smelling  silage,  but  1  ton 
soybeans  ensiled  with  3  to  4  tons  of  com  or  sore^um  makes  a  satisfaetoiy 
product.  For  this  purpose  the  soybeans  and  com  or  sorghum  may  be 
mixed  as  ensiled  or  they  may  be  grown  together.  In  the  South  soybeans 
alone  or  soybeans  and  com  are  often  grazed  by  hogs.  When  designed  for 
pasture  the  beans  should  be  planted  in  rows  to  lessen  the  loss  by  tramping, 
and  the  hogs  should  not  be  turned  in  until  the  pods  are  nearly  mature. 
(989)  In  the  northern  states  the  chief  value  of  soybeans  is  for  sandy 
land  or  as  a  catch  crop  when  clover  or  other  crops  fail.  Moore  and  Dd- 
wiche  of  the  Wisconsin  Station**  report  that  soybeans  planted  in  June  on 
jack-pine  sand  where  sugar  beets  had  failed  produced  2  tons  of  hay 
per  acre.  Eward  of  the  Iowa  Station**  found  soybeans  or  cowpeas 
surpassed  for  hog  pasture  by  rape,  clover,  and  alfalfa  on  soil  where  the 
latter  crops  flourished. 

369.  Vetch. — Only  the  hainj  lu  tch  (  Vtcia  villosa),  also  called  sand 
or  Russian  vetch,  and  the  common  vetch  {V.  sativa),  also  known  as 
smooth  or  Oregon  vetch,  are  important  in  the  United  States.  Both  are 
ordinarily  annuals,  tho  the  hairy  vetch  especially  may  live  for  more 
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than  a  year.  Being  cool-weather  plants,  th^  are  usually  fall-eown  in 
mild  climates,  bnt  a  apring  strain  of  the  common  vetch  is  sometimes 

grown.  While  common  vetch  is  killed  by  zero  temperatures,  hairy  vetch 
usiialh'  endures  the  winter  in  the  northern  states  if  well  established  in 
the  fall.  Hairy  vetch  may  be  grown  on  poorer  soil  than  its  relative, 
is  adapted  to  a  wider  range  than  crimson  clover,  and  is  markedly  drought 
resistant  It  is  chiefly  grown  for  hay,  being  usually  sown  with  the 
eereals  to  sapport  the  weak  Tines,  which  damber  from  4  to  10  feet  in 
a  tangled  msas.  Harvested  when  the  pods  are  full  grown,  a  palatable 
hay  is  secured.  According  to  Piper"*  the  yield  from  vetch  grown  alone 
ranges  from  1.5  to  2.5  tons  or  more  of  hay  per  acre.  (619) 

In  the  South  and  in  western  Washington  and  Oregon  where  the 
winters  are  not  severe,  common  vetch  is  preferred  for  soil  rich  enough 
for  its  culture,  since  the  seed  is  cheaper  and  the  vines  grow  less  tangled. 
Piper  places  the  yield  of  hay  at  2.5  tons  in  the  latter  district  and  slightly 
less  in  the  southern  states.  Smith  of  the  United  States  Departmsnt  of 
Agrienltmre**  reports  that  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  vetch  and  oat  hsy  is  popular 
with  liverymen,  selling  on  a  par  with  cowpea  hay.  Besides  furnishing 
hay,  the  vetches  afford  excellent  pasturage  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine. 
Smith  reports  the  successful  use  of  vetch  silage  for  a  dairy  herd. 

360.  Lespedeza,  Lespcdcza  striafa. — Japan  clover,  commonly  called 
lespedeza  in  the  South,  is  a  summer  annual  which  has  now  spread  over 
most  of  the  territory  from  central  New  Jersey  westward  to  central 
Kansas  and  south  to  the  Gulf.  Here,  even  on  the  poorest  soils,  it  appears 
spontaneously  as  a  common  constituent  of  mixed  pastures,  and  unless 
dosely  grased  reseeds  itself  from  yesr  to  year.  On  the  poorer  sands 
sad  elays  of  the  cotton  belt  lespedeza  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
pasture  plant,  adding  nitrogen  to  the  soil,  binding  it  together,  preventing 
washing,  and  furnishing  pasturage  well-liked  by  all  stock.  This  legume 
has  not  been  known  to  cause  bloat.  OnI\  on  rich  soil  does  it  grow  tall 
enough  for  hay.  The  crop  is  easily  cured  and  in  extreme  eases  yields 
3  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  which  according  to  Duggar  of  the  Alabama  Sta- 
tion** is  equal  to  alfalfa.  (487) 

861.  Ydvet  bean,  SHeolohnm  d«mii^fi«fii.— The  tiopieal  velvet- 
bean  plant  flourishes  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  Savannsh,  Georgia, 
to  Austin,  Texas.  The  vines,  which  run  on  the  ground  from  15  to  75 
feet,  are  diflBcult  to  cure  into  hay,  and  are  mostly  used  for  grazing. 
Scott  of  the  Florida  Station^"  reports  a  yield  of  20  to  30  bushels  of  60 
lbs.  of  shelled  beans  per  acre.  He  states  that  1.5  tons  of  beans  in  the 
pod  are  equal  to  1  ton  of  cottonseed  meal  for  milk  production  and  can 
be  produced  at  30  per  ct.  of  the  cost  of  the  meal.  (604)  Scott  found 
thai  the  fat  of  pigs  fed  ezeluslvely  on  velvet  beans  has  a  dari^,  dirty 
sppearanee  and  disagreeable  odor  and  taste,  which  may  piMbly  be 
avoided  lay  feeding  a  limited  quantity  of  beuis  wiUi  com,  esssava,  etc. 
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The  charge  that  velvet  beans  cause  abortion  among  cattle  and  swine  and 
blind  staggers  with  horses  is  substantially  without  foundation.  Horses 
fed  exclusively  on  velvet-bean  hay  may  suffer  from  kidney  trouble,  but 
all  danger  may  be  averted  by  feeding  equal  parts  of  velvet-bean  and  crab- 
grass  hay.  Tracy"  reports  20  acres  of  velvet  beans  in  Florida  furnish- 
ing half  the  daily  grazing  for  30  cows  during  27  days  in  winter,  after 
whieh  10  tons  of  pod  beam  were  harvested.  Eighty  acres  of  velvet 
beans  in  southern  Georgia  famished  grazing  f6r  100  head  of  cattle  4 
months.  Seventy  days'  grazing  on  velvet-bean  pasture  was  sufficient  to 
put  steers  in  marketable  condition.  (760) 

362.  Peanut,  Arachis  hypogaca. — Peanuts  are  grown  cliiefly  for  the 
under-ground  nuts  (258),  tho  the  entire  plant  is  sometimes  cured  into 
a  nutritious  hay.  According  to  Piper,**  as  a  hay  plant  the  peanut 
cannot  compete  with  the  soybean  or  the  cowpea,  but  the  plant  is  of 
importance  as  a  pasture  crop  for  hogs,  which  root  out  the  nuts.  Hogs 
finished  soldy  on  pesnnts  yield  a  soft  pork,  but  this  may  be  largely 
avoided  by  feeding  com  or  other  feeds.  (1005)  Since  the  nuts  will  not 
long  remain  in  the  ground  without  i^xouting,  the  crop  most  be  pastured 
soon  after  maturity.  When  peanuts  are  grown  for  the  seeds,  the  straw 
is  used  for  stock  feeding,  the  yield  ranging  from  0.75  to  1.5  tons  or  more 
per  acre. 

363.  Beggar  weed,  Desmodiuni  tortuosum. — This  annual  legume,  which 
has  rather  woody  stalks  3  to  10  feet  high  bearing  abundant  leafage, 
is  used  for  green  forage  and  hay  production  in  the  sub-tn^ical  regions 
of  our  country.  Garrison  of  the  South  Carolina  Station*'  reports  a 
yield  of  over  11.5  tons  of  green  and  2.25  tons  of  dry  forage  from  1 
acre.  Smith"  states  that  on  rich  land  yields  of  from  4  to  6  tons  of  hay  are 
not  unusual.  The  hay  ranges  between  clover  and  alfalfa  in  protein  con- 
tent and  is  relished  by  stock. 

364.  Miscellaneons  legpimes. — The  Tangier  pea  {Laihyrua  tingitanua) , 
which  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  common  sweet  pea,  but  more  vigorous 
in  growth,  has  given  promising  results  as  a  hay  and  green  manure  crop 
in  the  southem  states  and  western  Oregon.^  Serradella  (OmUkopMs 
mKiwu$)f  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Europe  on  poor  sandy 
land,  haa  thus  far  attained  no  importance  in  the  United  States.  As  it 
will  grow  on  soil  too  acid  for  other  legumes  it  may  be  found  useful  on 
acid  sands  in  the  northern  states.  The  moth  hcan  (Phaseolus  aconiti- 
foUus),  a  native  of  India,  is  in  many  ways  superior  to  the  cowpea  in 
northern  Texas,  according  to  Conner*'  being  more  drought  resistant 
and  curing  more  readily.  The  kycicinth  bean  or  bonavist  {Dolichos 
laiblah),  an  annual  resembling  the  cowpea  but  more  viny,  is  often  grown 
as  an  ornamental.  It  is  of  no  especial  promise  as  a  forage  crop  except  in 
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tlw  plains  region  of  Texas,  wheve  it  is  apparently  somewhat  more  drought 

resistant  than  the  cowpea.^ 

The  Eudtn  vine  {Pueraria  thunbergiana)  is  a  rapidly  g^wing  annual 
vine,  often  grown  as  an  ornamental  in  the  South,  where  it  reaches  a 
length  of  60  feet  or  more.  Recent  trials  show  it  to  be  of  considerable 
promise  as  a  perennial  forage  crop  for  the  Gulf  region.  Under  field 
conditions  the  prostrate  branches  root  at  the  joints  and  send  up  twining 
shoots  2  to  4  feet  high,  which  may  he  readily  cut  with  a  iROwer. 
According  to  Piper/*  in  northern  Florida  3  cuttings  of  hay  a  season 
have  been  ohtsiiied»  the  yield  ranging  from  lower  thiui  velvet  beans  to 
aa  high  as  10  tons  per  aere. 
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JIOOTS,  TUBERS,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  FOBAQBS 

I.  Boots  a3xd  Txtbibs 

In  aortlim  Europe  and  in  eastern  Canada  root  cropa  are  extensively 
grown  for  atoek,  but  in  this  eoontry  soeh  use  haa  never  aaaomed  im- 
portance. Indeed,  in  1909  over  5000  acres  of  eom  were  raised  in  the 
United  States  for  each  acre  of  roots  grown  for  live  stock  feeding. 
Having  cool  summers,  northern  Europe  is  well  suited  to  the  growth  oi 
roots  but  not  to  the  culture  of  corn,  while  in  most  parts  of  our  country, 
with  the  hot  summers,  this  imperial  grain  and  forage  plant  thrives. 
As  shown  later  in  this  chapter,  where  com  flourishes  it  furnishes  a 
palatable,  aucculent  feed  at  less  cost  than  do  roots.  Hence,  it  iu  reason- 
able to  expeet  that  in  the  United  States  the  culture  of  roots  for  forage 
will  increase  only  in  districts  having  summers  so  cool  that  these  crops 
give  better  returns  than  com,  and  on  farms  in  the  com  belt  where  too 
few  animals  are  kept  to  use  corn  silage  economically,  or  where  roots 
serve  as  a  relish  for  show  animals  and  dairy  cows  on  official  test. 

365.  Use  and  valne  of  roots. — Roots  should  be  regarded  not  as  rough- 
ages, but  as  watered  concentrates,  high  in  available  energy  for  the  dry 
matter  they  contain.  (22)  All  are  low  in  erude  protein  eompaied  to 
their  content  of  carbohy^tes.  The  studies  of  FiW  in  Beninark  and 
Wing  and  Savage  at  the  New  York  (Cornell)  Station'  show  that  for 
the  dairy  cow  a  pound  of  dry  matter  in  roots  has  the  same  feeding 
value  as  a  pound  of  dry  matter  in  grain,  such  as  corn,  wheat,  or  barley. 
(037)  Wing  and  Savage  found  that  mangels  could  replace  half  the 
grain  ordinarily  fed  in  a  ration  of  grain,  mixed  hay,  and  silage  without 
reducing  the  yield  of  milk  or  butter,  and  that  with  grain  at  $30  per  ton, 
mangels  were  an  economical  substitute  when  thoy  could  be  grown  and 
stored  fOr  $4  per  ton. 

Since  nearly  90  per  ct.  of  the  dry  matter  in  roots  and  only  06  per  et. 
of  that  in  well-matured  com  silage  is  digestible,  one  would  e]qpect  the 
dry  matter  of  roots  to  have  somewhat  the  higher  value.  However,  in 
the  majority  of  the  trials  in  which  this  question  has  been  studied  with 
the  dairy  cow,  just  as  much  milk  was  produced  from  100  lbs.  of  dry 
matter  in  the  silage  ration  as  in  the  ration  containing  roots.  (638) 

In  addition  to  the  nutrients  they  furnish,  roots  and  other  succulent 
feeds  have  a  beneficial  tonic  cfFect  upon  animals,  and  are  especially 
hdpful  in  keeping  breeding  cattle,  sheep,  or  swine  in  prime  condition. 
Kany  successful  stockmen  recommend  roots  highly  for  animals  being 

*B9t  Sta.  Rac,  14,  1908,  p.  80t        *N.  T.  (ComeU)  BoL  868. 
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fitted  for  exhibitions  and  for  dairy  cows  crowded  to  maximum  production 
on  official  tests.  At  the  Michigan  Station  Shaw^  ajid  Norton  found  that 
when  roots  were  added  to  a  well-balanced  ration  for  dairy  cows  contain- 
ing good  com  silage  the  yield  of  butter  fat  was  increased  5.8  per  ct. 
TIet  this  increaie  was  not  suflBeknt  to  oiEwt  the  greater  ooet  of  the  ration 
eontaimng  the  roota.  (640) 

In  this  country  the  daily  allowance  of  roots  per  1,000  lbs.  live  weight 
is  usually  25  to  50  lbs.  or  less.  Thruout  Great  Britain  fattening  cattle 
and  sheep  are  often  fed  100  lbs.,  or  even  more,  per  1,000  lbs.  live  weight 
daily  with  satisfactory  results,  and  sheep  are  sometimes  fattened  on 
concentrates  and  roots  alone.  This  practice  can  not  be  generally  recom- 
mended, for  better  results  are  secured  ndien  some  dry  roughage  is  fed. 
Boota  axe  nanally  ehopped  or  aliced  before  feeding,  and  the  cut  roota 
aie  often  put  into  tlw  feed  bos  and  meal  aprinkled  over  them.  In 
feeding  cattle  in  Canada  and  England,  roots  are  quite  commonly  pulped 
and  spread  in  layers  several  inches  thick,  alternating  with  other  layers 
of  cut  or  chaffed  hay  or  straw.  After  being  shoveled  over,  the  mass  is 
allowed  to  stand  several  hours  before  feeding,  to  moisten  and  soften 
the  chaffed  straw  or  hay.  In  this  manner  great  quantities  of  straw  may 
be  successfully  utilized.  (784,  786,  865)  For  winter  feeding  in  the 
northern  statea  roota  moat  be  atored  in  well-ventilated  pits  or  eellara, 
but  in  mild  elimatea  they  may  remain  in  the  field  until  fed.  In  Great 
Britain  sheep  are  often  graced  on  root  eropa,  aaving  the  labor  of 
harvesting. 

366.  Eoots  vs.  com  silage. — The  most  extensive  of  several  trials  in 
which  the  yields  of  roots  and  silage  com  have  been  compared  are 
summarized  in  the  following  table : 


Yield  of  fresh  and  dry  matier  per  acre  of  roots  and  fodder  corn 


Station 

Mangels 

Sugar  bt-otn 

RutabaK:i-'< 

Fwlder  corn 

Qnea 

Graen 
might 

Dry 
BiAtter 

QrMn 
weight 

Dry 
mattar 

Green 
misht 

Dry 

Ontario,!  6-8  yn  

Urn. 

15,375 
38,273 
47,480 

Lba 

1,613 
4,554 
4,440 

LlMl 

17,645 
25,591 
29,760 

Lb*. 
2,590 
4,6^ 
4,890 

Lbfl. 

31,69.5 

89.260 

Lba 

3,415 

4.260 

Lba. 
39,645 
18,332 
88,820 

Lbfl. 

5,580 
6,763 
8.0G0 

33,713 

3,536 

24,332 

4,054 

35,478 

3,838 

32,099 

6,798 

•WflOtBookmBOi^B.  fFMii.  Bpk  1888.  tOntailo  Dqrt.  Agr..  Bid.  08. 


On  the  average,  the  com  crop  contained  92  per  ct.  more  dry  matter 
than  mangels,  68  per  ct.  more  than  sujjar  beets,  and  77  per  ct.  more  than 
rutabagas.  At  the  Ohio  Station*  Thome  found  that  to  grow  and  harvest 
an  acre  of  beets  yielding  15.75  tons  and  containing  3,000  lljs.  of  dry 
matter  cost  more  than  an  acre  of  com  yielding  57  bushels  of  grain  and 
oontaining  6,000  lbs.,  or  twice  aa  much,  dry  matter.  In  triala  covering 

"Mleh.  BdL  mo.  «Ohlo  Rpt  1898. 
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4  years  at  the  New  York  (Cornell)  Station'  Minns  found  the  cost  of 
growing  and  ensiling  silage  com  about  the  same  per  ton  as  that  for 
growing  and  harvesting  mangels.  However,  owing  to  their  watery 
nature  100  Ibe.  of  dry  matter  in  mangels  cost  over  twice  as  much  as  in 
com  silage.  These  findings  show  that  where  com  thrives,  com  silage 
will  furnish  dry  matter  at  one-half  the  cost  of  roots  or  less.  This  is 
largely  because  root  crops  require  more  careful  and  thoro  preparation 
of  the  soil  and  ittr  more  hand  labor  in  cQltivation»  hanresting,  and 
storage  than  does  com. 

887.  Yielda  of  varioiiB  root  crops. — The  most  extensive  comparisons  of 
the  yields  of  various  root  crops  are  tliose  reported  by  the  New  York 
(Cornell)  Station**  from  5-year  tests  and  by  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College^  from  trials  covering  5  to  15  yeara,  which  are  sammarued  in 
the  following  table.  The  yields  from  kohlrabi,  cabbage,  rape,  and  kale, 
whieh  are  sometimes  indnded  loosely  nnder  the  term  "root  crops*'  aze 
also  given,  along  with  the  letom  from  a  200-biuhel  crop  of  potatoes. 

Yield  and  dry  mutter  per  acre  in  various  root  crops 

New  York  (Comall)  Staliim  Ontario  Agr.  CoOec* 

Qneo  wt.      Dijriuttar       Orwmwt.      Dry  mwttir 
Tom  Umi  Ton  Lbt. 

Mangels   39.7  8,400  23.7  4,440 

Sugumangels   28.1  6,400  24.0  5,460 

Sugwbeetfl   28.3  8,000  14.9  4,880 

Rntsbagas  (swedes)   26.3  5,000  19.6  4^ 

Hybrid  turaips     27.1  5,200  ....   

Tomipa   16.8  8,600  27.3  5.160 

Carrots   18.5  4,400  27.6  6.460 

ParsniM   8.3  3,800  8.3  2,750 

KohhAi   23.4  4,600  15.8  2,819 

Cabbage   36.4  4,600  23.1  4,102 

Dwarf  Essex  rape   ....    17 .2  6,758 

Thousand-headed  kale     17.7  4,000 

P0talia8s(^buahdB}....  6.0  2,540  6.0  2,540 

As  is  shown  in  the  table,  the  rank  of  these  Tarions  crops  varies 
widely  in  different  sections^  depending  on  the  dimatie  and  soil  con- 
ditions. 

368.  The  mangel.  Beta  vulgaris,  var. — Tho  the  mangel,  or  mangel 
wurzel,  is  the  most  watery  of  roots,  it  returns  a  large  amount  of  dry 
matter  per  acre  because  of  its  enormous  yield.  The  dry  matter  content 
of  mangels  averages  9.4  per  ct.  and  that  of  the  half-sugar  mangels, 
which  are  crosses  between  the  mangel  and  the  sugar  beet,  is  somewhat 
higher.  Because  it  stands  well  out  of  the  ground,  the  mangel  is  easily 
cultivated  and  harvested,  and  forthermore  it  keeps  better  in  winter 
than  does  the  sugar  beet  Mangels  should  not  be  fed  until  they  have 
been  stored  for  a  few  weeks,  as  the  freshly-harvested  roots  may  cause 
scours.  ICangels  are  useful  for  all  farm  animals,  except  possibly  the 
horse.  (687-8,  784,  864)  Fed  to  rams  or  wethers  for  long  periods,  both 

•  N.  Y.  (Cornell)  Bui.  317.  '  Ontario  Dept  Of  Agr.,  BuL  228. 

*  Piper,  Forage  Plants  and  their  Culture,  p.  687. 
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mangels  and  sugar  beets  tend  to  pxodnoe  dangerous  ealcoli,  or  stones, 

in  the  urinary  oi^ans. 

369.  Sug-ar  beets,  Beta  vulgaris,  var. — This  root  has  been  marvelously 
developed  for  the  single  purpose  of  producing  sugar,  some  strains  now 
yielding  16  per  et.  or  more.  Tlie  sugar  beet  demands  more  care  in  culti- 
vation than  the  mangel  and  more  labor  in  harvesting,  as  it  sets  deep  in 
the  ground.  Sugar  beets  are  esteemed  by  many  dairymen  as  succulence 
lor  cows  under  test.  If  liberally  fed,  this  root  may  induce  soouring  be- 
cause of  its  high  sugar  content  Farmers  i>atronizing  sugar  factories 
should  utilize  cull  beets  as  well  as  the  tops.  Beet  tops  and  leaves  may  be 
fed  fresh  or  ensiled.  Care  must  be  taken  when  stock  is  turned  on  beet 
fields  to  forage,  as  decaying  beet  tops  may  poison  the  animals.  Accord- 
ing to  i\Iorton  of  the  Colorado  Station,"  tho  the  tops  keep  better  if  cut, 
they  may  be  ensiled  wliole  if  the  mass  is  well  packed.  At  the  Wisconsin 
Station'-'  Humphrey  found  that  beet  tops  make  good  silage  when  run  thru 
the  silage  cutter  along  with  an  equal  weight  of  dry  com  fodder,  sufficient 
water  being  added  so  that  the  mass  will  pack  well. 

870.  Sutabaga,  Bra$iica  campeitris^ — ^The  rutabaga^  or  swede,  ranks 
next  to  the  mangel  in  ease  of  cultivation  and  harvesting.  Sheep  prefer 
it  to  all  other  roots.  Like  other  turnips,  the  rutabaga  may  taint  the 
milk  of  cows,  and  for  this  reason  should  be  fed  immediately  after  milk- 
ing. This  root  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  stock  interests  of  Great 
Britain  and  is  likewise  a  favorite  in  Canada,  where  it  is  extensively 
grown.  (511) 

871.  Timily^  Bnugiea  ropo.— Turnips  are  more  watery  than  rutabagas 
and  do  not  keep  so  welL  Hybrid  turnips,  crosses  between  the  turnip 
and  the  rutabaga,  keep  better  than  ordinary  turnips.  Maturing  early, 

turnips  are  used  chiefly  for  early  fall  feeding.  Sown  as  a  catch  crop, 
large  yields  are  often  secured  without  cultiyation.  Tho  used  mainly  for 
sheep,  they  can  also  be  fed  to  cattle. 

372.  Carrot,  Dane  us  carota. — Under  favorable  conditions  the  stock 
carrot  gives  heavy  yields.  This  root  is  relished  by  horses  of  all  ages  and 
conditions,  but  should  not  be  fed  in  large  amount  to  hard-worked  or 
driving  horses.  (511)  Carrots  also  serve  well  fbr  other  stock,  especially 
daily  cows.  HillB  of  the  Vermont  Station^*  writes:  "Carrots  far  sur- 
passed beets  in  feeding  value. " 

373.  Paisnip,  Pa.^finara  ^ativa. — ^The  parsnip  is  the  favorite  root  with 
dairy  farmers  on  the  islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey.  It  contains  about 
as  much  dry  matter  as  the  sugar  beet,  but  because  the  yield  in  this 
country  is  relatively  low  and  the  root  difficult  to  harvest,  it  is  little 
grown.  (511) 

874.  Potato,  iSfototiititi  tuberosum. — In  Europe  heavy-yielding  varieties 
of  large-sized  potatoes  are  extensively  grown  fdr  stock,  but  in  this 
country  potatoes  are  only  fed  when  low  in  price  or  too  smi^  for  market 
Knowing  their  feeding  value,  the  ftoner  is  in  position  to  utilise  the 

•Bfoader's  Gas.,  65^  1914.  p.  116.        •Wis.  Bid.  218.          »Vt  Rpt  1907. 
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crop  wisely,  for  feeding  his  live  stoek,  rather  than  to  force  it  on  a  pro- 
fitless market.  Potatoes  are  chiefly  employed  for  swine  feeding  (1001), 
but  may  be  fed  in  limited  amounts  to  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  in  partial 
substitution  for  f^raiu.  For  pigs  the  tubers  should  be  boiled  or  steamed, 
and  mixed  witii  meal.  The  heavy  feeding  of  raw  potatoes  is  not  ad- 
visable, as  it  induces  seonring,  but  they  may  be  fed  in  limited  amounts 
sliced  and  mixed  with  diy  feed.  The  bitter-tasting  water  in  whieh 
potatoes  are  cooked  should  be  thrown  away,  especially  if  the  tubers  aie 
not  sound.  According  to  Pott,"  potatoes  may  funuah  half  the  dry 
matter  in  the  ration  for  fattening  cattle  and  sheep,  and  one-fourth  for 
horses.  (511)  Milch  cows  should  not  be  fed  more  than  30  to  35  lbs.,  as 
larger  amounts  injure  the  quality  of  the  butter.  (641)  Unripe  potatoes 
and  especially  the  sprouts  of  stored  potatoes  contain  considerable 
solanin,  a  poisonous  compound;  hence  in  feeding  potatoes  any  sprouts 
should  be  removed. 

In  Germany  where  machinery  for  drying  potatoes  has  been  perfected, 
the  dried  product  is  quite  extensively  fed  to  live  stodL  To  produce  1  ton 
of  the  dried  potato  flakes  from  3.5  to  40  tons  of  raw  potatoes  are  re- 
quired. 

375.  Jenualem  artichoke,  Heliarithus  iuberosus. — The  tubers  of  this 
hardy  perennial,  whicli  resemble  tlie  potato  in  composition,  are  sometimes 
used  for  human  food  and  for  feeding  stock.  The  tubers  live  over  \^inter 
in  the  ground  and  enough  are  usually  left  to  make  the  next  crop.  Due  to 
this  the  plant  may  sometimes  become  a  weed.  Qoessmann  of  the  Maasap 
ehusetts  Station^'  reports  artichokes  yielding  at  the  rate  of  8iS  tons  per 
acre.  They  may  be  harvested  in  the  same  manner  as  potatoes,  or  hogs 
may  be  turned  in  the  field  to  root  out  the  tubers.  At  the  Oregon  Sta- 
tion^' 6  pigs  confined  to  one-eighth  of  an  acre  of  artichokes  gained  244 
lbs.,  consuming  756  lbs.  of  ground  wheat  and  oats  in  addition  to  the 
tubers.  Allowing  500  lbs.  of  grain  for  100  lbs.  of  gain,  we  find  that  an 
acre  of  artichokes  was  worth  3,700  lbs.  of  mixed  wheat  and  oats.  The  pigs 
made  but  Httle  gain  on  artichokes  alone. 

Pott^*  reporta  that  the  leaves  and  stems  may  be  cut  when  half  the  leaves 
are  stSl  green,  without  reducmg  the  yield  of  tubers.  This  forage  may  be 
fed  to  sheep,  goats,  or  dairy  cows  with  good  results.  Despite  the  many 
enthusiastic  endorsements  of  artichokes  no  community  in  this  country 
seems  to  grow  them  coiitinnonsly — a  significant  fact.  (511,  1002) 

376.  Sweet  potato,  Ipoma<a  bat  a  fas. — The  sweet  potato,  a  southern  crop 
gro%vn  as  far  north  as  New  Jersey  and  Illinois,  serves  not  only  for  human 
food,  but  also  for  feeding  stock,  especially  swine,  which  do  their  own  har- 
vesting. Tho  the  average  yield  is  less  than  90  bushels  per  acre,  some 
farmers  raise  fully  200  bualwls.^*  The  sweet  potato  is  at  its  best  on  san4y 

"Handb.  Eruahr.  u.  Putter.,  II,  1907.  pp.  363,  366-7. 
"Mass.  Rpt  10.    "On.  Bid.  S4. 
**Haiidb.  Bmllir.  o.  Fatter.,  n.  1907,  p.  190. 
"Doggar,  Sonthen  FMd  Crops,  p.  449. 
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soil.  Keitt  of  the  South  Carolina  Station*"  states  that  land  which  under 
ordinary  cropping  yields  but  20  bushels  of  corn  will  produce  200  bushels 
of  sweet  potatoes  per  acre.  Dodson  of  tlie  Louisiana  Station^*  considers 
sweet  potatoes  the  best  root  crop  for  hogs  for  fall  and  early  winter  grjiz- 
ing.  (1004)  Conner  of  the  Florida  Station^*  found  that  sweet  potatoes 
may  be  tueeesBfoUy  snbetituted  lor  half  tlie  eom  in  the  ration  of  work 
horMi»  3  Ibe.  of  sweet  potatoes  replacing  1  lb.  of  com.  Soott  of  the  same 
station^'  found  that  100  lbs.  of  sweet  potatoes  was  as  nseful  as  150  lbs. 
of  com  silage  for  dairy  cows.  While  more  Taluable,  sweet  potatoes  were 
also  far  more  expensive  to  produce  than  the  com  silage. 

The  vines,  tho  difficult  to  gather  because  they  trail  and  take  root  at 
short  intervals,  are  often  utilized  for  feed,  usually  in  the  green  state. 

377.  Chufa,  Cypcrus  esculentus. — The  chufa  sedge,  frequently  a  weed 
in  damp  fields  on  southern  farms,  produces  numerous  small,  chaffy, 
edible  tubers.  These  are  relished  by  pigs,  which  are  usually  turned  in  to 
harvest  the  erop.  As  ehufas  are  low  in  digestible  crude  protein,  protein- 
rich  feeds  should  be  added  to  balance  the  ration.  They  grow  best  on 
light,  sandy  soils,  yielding  from  100  to  150  bushels  ef  44  lbs.  each  per 
acre.  Like  artichokes,  the  tubers  remain  in  the  ground  uninjured  thru 
the  winter.  Good  crops  of  chufas  have  produced  307  to  592  lbs.  of  pork 
per  acre,  after  making  allowance  for  the  other  feed  consumed  by  the 
pigs.  (1006) 

378.  Caiiaya,  Mamhot  utUissima. — Cassava,  a  bushy  plant  4  to  10  feet 
in  height  with  fleshy  roots  like  those  of  the  sweet  potato,  grows  in  Florida 
and  along  the  Oulf  coast  In  the  tropics  varieties  having  bitter  roots 

containing  prussic  acid  are  grown.  These  must  be  dried  or  heated  be- 
lore  feeding.  The  sorts  grown  in  the  United  States  have  sweet  roots  con- 
taining but  a  trace  of  prussic  acid.  From  5  to  6  tons  of  roots,  carrying 
from  25  to  30  per  ct.  of  starch,  are  produced  per  acre.  They  are  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  starch  and  for  cattle  and  swine  feeding.  At  Musco- 
gee, Alabama,^"  200  steers  and  100  hogs  were  fattened  by  using  1600  lbs. 
of  cassava  roots  daily  in  place  of  grain. 

Dodson*^  reports  that  in  Louisiana  a  larger  tonnage  can  be  obtained 
from  sweet  potatoes  than  from  eaasava,  and  at  about  one-third  the  cost 
This  crop  has  never  been  important  in  the  United  States  and  its  culture 
has  declined  greatly  in  the  last  20  years.  The  casMtva  waste  of  Starch 
foctories  should  be  dried  for  feeding.  (785) 

II.  MlBCELLAKBOUB  SUCCULENT  FEEDS 

379.  Cabbage,  Brassica  oleracea. — On  rich  ground  cabbage  gives  as 
good  returns  of  palatable  forage  as  do  root  crops,  but  as  more  labor  is 
required  in  its  cultivation,  it  is  but  little  grown  for  stock  feeding.  Cab- 
bsge  is  highly  prized  by  ahepherds  when  preparing  stock  fbr  exhibition, 

*8.  G.  Rpt  1909,  p.  32.  "Fla.  Bui.  72.  *U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  167. 
"La.  Bui.  124.  •na.BoLM.  «U.BiiLm. 
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and  is  aiao  iiaed  for  feeding  milch  cows,  Gill  of  England"  considering  it 
superior  to  rutabagas.  Like  other  plants  of  the  mustard  family  it 
should  be  fed  after  milking  to  avoid  tainting  the  milk.  When  cabbage 
is  raised  for  market,  the  small  heads  and  the  leaves  may  be  fed  to  stock. 

880.  Kohlrabi,  Brassica  caulorapa. — ^This  member  of  the  mustard  fam- 
ily, which  is  valued  for  its  thickened,  turnip-like  stem,  can  be  grown 
iriiererer  rutabagas  tiui^e,  the  the  yield  is  usoaUy  kiwer.  Aeeording  to 
the  New  York  (Cornell}  Station**  kohlrabi  is  a  good  sabstitate  for 
mtabagas  in  the  Middle  West  where  these  roots  have  a  tendency  to  ran 
to  neck  and  form  little  root.  Kohlrabi  stands  well  out  of  the  ground  and 
thus  can  be  readily  pastured  by  slieep,  which  also  relish  the  leaves.  This 
crop  has  not  been  known  to  tiiint  the  milk  when  fed  to  cows. 

881.  Bape,  Brassica  napus. — Largely  thru  the  instrumentality  of  our 
experiment  stations,  rape  is  now  extensively  prowii  by  stockmen  thruout 
the  United  States.  Tlds  member  of  the  tnmip  family  stores  its  nutri- 
ment in  the  nnmerons  leaves  and  stems,  the  parts  eaten  by  stock.  The 
Dwarf  Enex  variety  ihonld  be  sown,  birdseed  rape  being  worthless. 
While  rape  can  be  used  for  soiling,  it  is  best  to  let  stock  harvest  the  crop. 
Unless  grown  in  rows,  cattle  will  tramp  down  considerable  of  the  forage 
while  grazing.  Rape  is  too  watery  for  silage.  The  seed,  which  is  in- 
expensive, may  be  sown  in  succession  from  early  spring  until  Au^st  in 
the  North  and  even  later  in  the  South,  either  broadcast,  in  drills  and 
cultivated,  or  finally  with  corn  just  previous  to  the  last  cultivation. 

From  6  to  12  weeks  after  seeding  the  crop  is  large  enough  for  use. 
Zavits  of  the  Ontario  College**  reports  a  yield  of  27  tons  of  rape  forage 
per  sere  from  2  lbs.  of  seed  sown  in  drills  27  inches  apart,  the  crop  hav- 
iilg  been  cultivated  every  10  days.  In  plot  tests  covering  15  years  he 
secured  an  averagre  yield  of  19.2  tons  per  acre."  Rape  endures  quite 
severe  frosts,  therefore  furnishing:  late  autumn  feed.  It  should  never  be 
eaten  so  closely  that  only  the  bare  stalks  remain,  for  the  yield  of  new 
leaves  will  then  be  reduced.  Animals  on  rape  consume  large  amounts  of 
salt,  which  should  be  freely  supplied,  aa  it  tends  to  che^  aiqr  undue 
laxative  effect  of  the  forage.  Sometimes  stock  must  be  taught  to  eat 
rape,  but  they  lAter  become  fond  of  it. 

Cattle  which  during  the  fall  months  have  the  run  of  a  rape  field,  to- 
gether vnih  pasture,  will  go  into  winter  quarters  in  high  condition.  To 
avoid  tainting  the  milk  of  dairy  cows,  rape  should  be  fed  or  grazed  only 
directly  after  milking.  Rape  has  its  largest  use  for  sheep  and  hogs,  and 
since  the  animals  gather  the  crop,  the  cost  is  low  compared  with  the  re- 
turns. Cabbage,  rape,  turnips,  etc.,  like  all  cruciferous  plants,  have  an 
unusually  high  content  of  sidfur,  which  may  explain  in  part  their  value 
for  sheep.  (876-6)  Access  to  dover  or  bluegrass  pasture  when  on  rape 
is  highly  advantageous  to  all  stock,  besides  reducing  the  danger  from 
bloat  or  hoven.  Bape  furnishes  one  of  the  best  forages  for  hogs,  and  as 
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H  somewhat  more  than  Tnaintftiiw  thdm,  all  the  grain  whieh  k  fed  goes 
to  make  gain.  (888|  Wt)  Pigs,  especially  the  white  breeds,  numiiig  in 

rape  when  the  leaves  are  wet,  may  suffer  from  a  skin  affection. 

382.  Kale,  Brassica  oleracca,  var.  acephala.  — Coarse  gro\nng  varie- 
ties of  kale,  a  cabbage-like  plant  that  does  not  form  heads,  are  used  ex- 
tensively for  soilage  and  pasturage  in  England  and  France.  In  this 
country  kale  is  grown  extensively  only  in  the  northern  Pacihc  coast  dis- 
trict»  where  "thousand-headed"  kale,  the  oonunon  yariety,  is  oonsiderad 
the  best  of  soiling  eiops  for  dairy  eows.  On  rieh  soil  and  with  ample 
moisture  yields  of  35  to  45  tons  and  even  more  are  secured.^  In  the 
mild  climate  of  that  section  the  crop  ia  fed  chiefly  from  October  to  April, 
as  it  endures  considerable  frost.  Frozen  kale  should  be  thawed  out  be- 
fore being  fed.  Like  other  members  of  the  mustard  family,  it  should  be 
fed  after  milking  to  avoid  tainting  the  milk.  Kale  is  an  excellent  feed 
for  sheep  and  swine. 

A  hybrid  kale  with  thick,  fleshy  stems,  called  marrow  cabbage,  has 
ezeelled  eommon  kale  in  trials  at  the  Western  Washington  Station.*' 
The  large  leaves  are  harvested  as  they  mature,  and  later  the  entire  plant 
is  cut  and  fed. 

383.  Pumpkins,  iqnaahes,  and  melons. — The  pumpkin,  Cucurbito  pepo, 

is  often  planted  in  corn  fields  and  the  fruits  used  as  a  relish  for  horses, 
cattle,  or  pigs.  The  field  pumpkin  resembles  the  mangel  in  composition 
while  the  smaller  garden  pumpkin  contains  somewhat  more  dry  matter. 
Hills  of  the  Vermont  Station^'  found  2.5  tons  of  pumpkins,  including 
seeds,  equal  to  1  ton  of  eom  silage  for  dairy  eows.  Tho  often  eodced  for 
swine,  trials  show  equally  satisfaetory  resolts  with  the  raw  pumpkins. 
(1008)  The  tradition  among  &nners  that  pumpkui  seeds  increase  the 
kidney  excretions,  tend  to  dry  np  cows,  and  hence  should  be  removed 
before  feeding,  has  no  ^ood  foundation.  The  seeds  contain  much  nutri- 
ment and  should  not  be  wasted.  Pigs  relish  them,  and  they  act  as  a 
vermifuge,  freeing  the  animals  of  worms  and  putting  the  digestive  or- 
gans in  good  condition.  As  the  seeds  are  rich  in  protein  and  oil,  eating 
an  excess  may  cause  digestive  disturbance.  Squashes  and  melons,  es- 
pecially  pie  melons,  or  citrons  (also  called  cow  melons),  are  sometimes 
fed  tostoek. 

8M.  Apples  and  other  f raits.— Windfall  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums, 
oranges,  figs,  etc.,  may  oft€n  be  fed  advantageously  to  stock  and  sound 
fruit  may  be  thus  used  when  prices  are  too  low  to  warrant  marketing 
the  crop,  for  all  farm  animals  relish  these  fruits.  (611)  Fruits  contain 
somewhat  more  dry  matter  than  roots,  the  chief  nutrients  being  the 
sugars.  Since  they  are  low  in  protein,  they  should  be  used  with  protein- 
rich  feeds.  For  dairy  cows  apples  have  about  40  per  ct  of  the  value  of 
eom  silage,  and  apple  pomaoe  is  praetieaUy  equal  to  the  same  weight  of 
eom  silage.  (685)  In  trials  at  the  Utah  Stotion**  when  fed  with  ahorte 
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and  flkun  milk  to  pigs  100  lbs.  of  apples  equaled  9  to  15  lbs.  of  ccmeen- 
trates.  Wilaoii  of  the  Aruona  Station'®  reporte  aatisfaetoiy  gains  with 

lambs  fed  ripe  waste  olives  and  alfalfa  hay. 

385.  Spurrey,  Spcrgula  sativa. — On  sandy  land  in  northern  Europe 
spurrey,  which  requires  a  cool,  moist,  growing  season,  is  used  as  a  catch 
crop  for  soilage  and  for  green  manure.  Tlie  plant  has  proved  of  little 
value  in  this  country,  not  being  adapted  to  our  hot  summers. 

886.  Pxiefcly  tmdttj,  Symphytum  asperrimum. — This  plant,  occa- 
sionally exploited  by  advertisen,  has  little  merit  in  comparison  with  the 
standard  forage  plants.  When  earefally  cultivated  it  gives  quite  large 
returns  of  forage  which  at  first  is  not  relished  by  cattle.  Woll  of  the 
"Wisconsin  Station"  found  that  red  clover  returned  23  per  ct.  more  dry 
matter  and  25  per  ct.  more  crude  protein  than  the  same  area  of  carefully 
cultivated  prickly  comfrey. 

387.  Mexican  clover,  Rkhardsonia  scabra. — This  annual,  which  is  not 
a  legume,  is  abundant  in  sandy  land  in  sections  of  Florida  and  along 
the  Gulf  Coast,  where  it  springs  up  spontaneously  each  summer  after  the 
manner  of  crab  grass.  It  ftixnishes  pssturage  and,  tho  rather  succulent, 
may  be  cured  into  hay, 

888.  Paiilane,  Portttlaca  oleracea. — The  succulent  weed  of  the  garden, 
purslane,  can  often  he  used  to  advantage  with  swine.  Plumb  of  the 
Indiana  Station'^  fed  brood  sows  9  lbs.  of  purelane  each  daily,  along 
with  wheat  shorts  and  hominy  meal,  and  secured  fair  daily  gains. 

389.  Tree  leaves  and  twigs. — The  small  branches  and  leaves  of  trees 
.  are  regularly  fed  to  farm  f"i«*al«  in  tho  mountain  regions  of  Europe 

where  herbage  is  scarce,  and  in  esse  of  the  failuze  of  pastures  or  the  hay 
ciop  they  have  been  extensively  used  elsewhere.  Tree  leaves  are  more 
digestible  than  twigs,  and  the  better  kinds  compare  favorably  with  or- 
dinaiy  hay  in  feeding  value.  Leaves  of  the  a.sh,  birch,  linden,  and  elder 
are  valued  in  the  order  given.  They  are  eaten  with  relish,  especially  by 
goats  and  sheep.  These  statements  apply  only  to  leaves  gathered  at  the 
right  stage  and  cured  substantially  as  is  hay  from  the  grasses.  Leaves 
which  turn  brown  and  drop  from  the  trees  in  autumn  are  worthless  for  • 
feeding  farm  anim^^k  Brwik  feed,  consisting  of  ground  and  crushed 
twigs,  stems,  and  leaves,  is  used  in  certain  mixed  feeds  as  an  absorbent 
for  molasBcs.  (885) 

III.  Plants  of  the  Desert 

Sagebrush,  saltbush,  and  greasewooil  flourish  on  the  plains  of  western 
America  where  alkali  and  common  salt  shut  out  many  or  even  all  of  the 
ordinary  forage  plants. 

390.  Sagebrnsh.— Writing  of  the  Bed  Desert  of  Wyoming,  Nelson** 
ssys:  "The  amount  of  sagebrush,  Ariemuia,  spp.,  consumed  in  the 
desert  is  simply  amasing.  .  .  .  Whole  bsnds  (of  sheep)  will  leave  all 
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other  forage  and  feed  on  eagebmah  for  a  daj  or  two  at  a  time.  After 
tliat  tliey  will  not  toneh  it  for  aome  daya,  or  even  weeka." 

S91.  Saltlniali,  Atriplex,  spp. — ^Uasy  apeeiea  of  the  aaltboah,  both  an- 
nual and  perennial,  furnish  forage  to  range  animals  on  the  western 
plains.  The  Australian  saltbush,  introduced  into  California  and  Ari- 
zona, will  under  favorable  conditions  produce  15  to  20  tons  of  green 
forage  per  acre,  or  3  to  5  tons  of  dry,  coarse  hay  which  has  about  the 
same  digestibility  as  oat  hay.  Peacock  of  New  South  Wales"  reports 
that  aheep  fed  saltbush  in  pens  loat  3  Ibe.  in  weight  per  head,  but  re- 
mained healthy  during  a  period  of  a  year.  Othexa  getting  grass,  hay,  and 
aaltbuah  made  aubatantial  gaina.  Saltbuah  mutton  waa  dry  and  tou^ 
but  had  a  good  flavor. 

392.  The  greasewoods,  Sarcobattis,  spp. — The  shrubby  greasewoods 
likewise  flourish  on  the  plains  and  are  browsed  by  range  animals.  Forbes 
and  Skinner  of  the  Arizona  Station"  report  an  analysis  of  greasewood 
which  compared  favorably  with  alfalfa  in  the  amount  of  crude  protein 
and  other  nutrients  contained.  Such  forage  is  readily  eaten. 

m.  Baiiiaii  thistle,  Saltola  kaU,  var.  Ira^.— The  introdneed  Bua- 
aian  thiatle,  now  growing  over  great  areaa  of  the  plaina  eaat  of  the  Boek- 
iea,  ia  uaed  to  aome  extent  for  pasture  and  hay.  The  mature  planta  are 
woody  and  loaded  with  alkali  It  ahould  be  eut  when  in  bloom  and 
quickly  stacked. 

394.  Cacti. — In  western  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  various 
cacti,  principally  prickly  pear,  Opu7itia,  spp.,  growing  wild  on  the  ranges, 
are  used  for  feeding  cattle,  especially  during  periods  of  drought.  The 
chollaa  and  other  types  of  cane  cacti  are  also  eaten  by  stock.  Cacti  grow 
but  alowly  unleaa  tiie  aoil  ia  good  and  there  iareaaonable  rainfall  during 
aome  part  of  the  year.  Beeanae  of  ita  peculiar  atmetore  and  habita  thia 
plant  can  survive  protracted  drought,  tho  it  makes  little  or  no  growth  at 
auch  times.  Under  favorable  conditions  the  prickly  pear  may  be  har- 
vested about  once  in  5  years.  In  Texas  Mexican  teamsters  make  free  use 
of  the  pear  for  feeding  their  work  oxen,  and  some  rangenien  have  fed 
large  quantities  along  with  sorghum  and  cotton  seed  or  cotton.secd  meal 
to  their  fattening  cattle.  Cacti  may  be  fed  where  they  grow  by  first 
singeing  off  the  apinea  with  a  gasoline  torch,  after  whieh  the  cattle  eat 
them  with  apparent  aatiafaetion.  Under  foyorable  eonditiona  a  man  can 
ainge  the  apinea  from  6  to  12  tone  of  atanding  "peara"  per  day.  In 
aome  cases  the  pears  are  gathered  in  wagmia  and  put  thru  machinea 
which  chop  them  in  auch  manner  that  the  apinea  are  rendered  more  or 
less  harmless. 

Prickly  pears  are  less  watery  than  root.s,  containing  on  the  average 
16.5  per  ct.  dry  matter,  of  which  3.4  per  ct.  is  ash,  and  are  lower  in  pro- 
tein but  Bomewhat  higher  in  nitrogen-free  extract.  The  young  jointa 
aie  more  watery  than  thoae  which  are  2  yean  old  or  over,  and  cattle 
are  aaid  to  piefer  thoae  which  are  more  mature.  Cane  eaeti  contain  a 
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higher  percentage  of  dry  matter  than  the  prickly  pears.  Cacti  alone  do 
not  provide  a  maintenance  ration  for  stock.  According  to  Vinson,** 
cattle  in  the  deserts  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  subsist  for  3  months  of  the  year 
on  little  else  than  the  fruits  of  cacti,  but  they  become  emaciated.  When 
fed  In  large  amountB  with  no  dry  feed  cacti  tend  to  produce  acoura.  Ai 
cacti  are  iH  low  in  protein,  this  forage  shonld  be  sapplemcnted  by  pro- 
tein-rich feeds,  such  as  alfalfa  hay  or  cottonseed  med.  EVom  trials  at 
the  Arizona  Station^^  Vinson  concludes  that  6  lbs.  or  more  of  cholla 
fruit  with  0.5  to  0.75  lb.  of  alfalfa  hay  will  Tw«^i«*itin  a  sheep  in  a  lean 
but  healthy  condition. 

In  a  trial  by  Griffiths^*  cows  fed  3  lbs.  cottonseed  meal  and  8  to  12  lbs. 
of  rice  bran  per  head  daily  ate  about  150  lbs.  of  singed  prickly  pear,  6 
lbs.  of  pear  equaling  1  lb.  of  sorghnm  hay  in  feeding  value.  A  lot  of  27 
steers  fed  a  ration  of  96  lbs.  chopped  prickly  pear  and  4.4  lbs.  of  cotton- 
seed meal  gained  1.75  lbs.  per  head  daily,  requiring  55  lbs.  of  pear  and 
2.5  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal  per  pound  of  gain. 

Spineless  cacti,  which  during  recent  years  have  been  extensively  ad- 
vertised, have  long  been  known  in  Mexico  and  the  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries. The  spineless  varieties  are  not  hardy  where  the  temperature  falls 
below  20°  F.  and  are  thus  of  limited  value  in  the  southwestern  states. 
These  cacti  cannot  survive  on  the  open  range  because  cattle  will  graze 
and  destroy  them,  and  moreover  they  must  be  endooed  by  rabbit-proof 
fences*  ss  these  aainuds  are  lond  of  them.  Qriffiths^  reports  yearly 
3nields  of  20  to  25  tons  of  spineless  cactus  per  acre  without  irrigation  at 
Chico  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  California ;  this  locality  having  an  aver- 
age rainfall  of  23  inches.  These  yields  wTre  secured  with  eiqpcrt  culti- 
vation and  when  a  perfect  stand  was  carefully  maintained. 

The  chief  importance  of  cacti  will  undoubtedly  be  to  furnish  emer- 
gency forage  for  stock  in  the  semi-arid  regions  iu  case  of  drought,  for 
these  plants  are  able  to  utilise  most  eflBciently  small  and  inegolar  sap- 
plies  of  moistiire.  For  tliis  purpose  plantations  of  the  spiny  escti  msy  be 
established  on  the  open  range,  where  they  will  be  able  to  grow  and  bold 
their  own  until  drawn  upon  in  time  of  serious  drought,  for  cattle  will 
not  grase  them  when  other  feed  is  ressonably  abundant 

IV.  PoiBONotn  Plants 

Only  the  briefest  mention  can  be  made  of  the  leading  plants  poison- 
ous to  stock.  One  in  trouble  should  send  suspected  specimens  to  the 
experiment  station  of  his  state  or  to  the  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture. 

395.  Plants  carrying  pmssic  acid. — Prussic  acid,  a  most  deadly  poison, 
has  been  found  in  over  200  species  of  plants.  It  is  present  in  the  wild 
cherry,  laurel,  locust,  vetch,  Java  beau,  flax,  etc.   The  leaves  of  the  wild 
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eherry,  especially  whea  wilted,  are  partieolarly  fatal  to  eattle.  Peters 
and  Aveiy  of  the  Nebraaka  Station^  have  ahown  that  when  the  sorghums, 
both  saccharine  and  non-saccharine,  are  stunted  by  dronght,  proasie 
aeid  may  develop  in  such  quantity  as  to  bring  death  to  eat^  browsing 
npon  them,  the  affected  animals  often  dying  soon  after  eating  a  few 
mouthfuls  of  the  poisonous  forage.  While  normal  plants  are  entirely 
harmless,  authorities  advise  caution  in  the  use  of  the  sorghums,  kafirs, 
Johnson  grass,  etc.,  growing  on  rich  soil,  as  well  as  in  the  use  of  second- 
growth  and  stunted  plants.  The  poison  is  not  found  in  wilted  or  cured 
sorghum  or  in  aori^nm  silage,  which  are  therefore  alwaya  aafe  for 
feeding. 

396.  Ergot. — ^The  seeds  of  rye  and  many  grassea  are  sometimes  at- 
tacked by  a  fungus  which  produces  enlarged  black,  sooty  masses,  known 
as  ergot.  Occasionally  hay  or  straw  bearing  the  fungus  severely  injures 
cattle  which  are  continuously  fed  thereon  during  winter.  Ergot  acts 
on  the  nervous  system,  depressing  heart  action  and  thereby  restricting 
the  blood  circulation.  In  advanced  cases  the  ears,  tail,  and  lower  parts 
of  the  Umha  of  affeeted  kae  warmth  and  sensibility,  dry  gangrene 
sets  in,  and  the  diseased  parte  finally  dongh  away.  Animals  showing 
^^ptoms  of  this  trouble  should  have  their  feed  changed  to  remove  the 
cause,  and  be  warmly  housed  and  liberally  supplied  with  nourishing  food. 

397.  Forage  poisoning. — During  recent  years  serious  losses  of  horses 
and  mules  have  occurred  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in 
the  Central  West,  from  forage  poisoning,  or  blind  staggers  (cerebro- 
spinal-meningitis).  This  is  caused  by  eating  moldy  feed,  either  corn 
grain,  com  fodder,  silage,  or  grass,  or  it  may  result  from  drinking  water 
which  has  passed  thru  moldy  vegetation.  Cattle  also  may  be  killed  by 
sneh  poisoning  but  are  less  susceptible  than  horaea  or  mulea.  Whenever 
poisoning  is  suspected  the  feed  should  be  changed  immediately,  for  the 
mortality  is  high  in  well-developed  cases,  the  animal  dying  in  some  in- 
stances in  6  to  8  hours.**  To  prevent  the  disease  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  feed  moldy,  improperly  cured,  or  otherwise  damaged  feed.  Graham  of 
the  Kentucky  Station"  states  that  if  moldy  forage  must  be  fed  it  should 
be  given  sparingly  with  other  feed  of  good  quality.  When  corn  is  at  all 
moldy  he  recommends  "floating"  it.  Thia  connsts  of  placing  the  grain 
in  water,  whereupon  the  damaged  kemela  will  rise  to  the  surface  and  may 
be  dammed  off. 

886^  Gomstalk  disease. — A  mysterious  ailment  in  the  West  at  times 
attaeka  cattle  turned  into  the  stalk  fields  during  fall  and  winter  after  the 
com  ears  have  been  removed.  All  efforts  to  determine  the  cause  have 
thus  far  proved  futile.  Alway  and  Peters  of  the  Nebraska  Station** 
investigated  the  losses  from  cornstalk  disease  in  one  county  in  Nebraska 
in  which  404  farmers  lost  1,531  head  of  cattle  during  a  single  fall.  They 
state  that  no  pieeantion  and  no  fmd  or  combination  of  feeds  has  so  tit 
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been  found  to  prevent  or  mitig^ate  the  losses  from  this  iliaftaaft  They 
further  conclude  that  farmers  in  districts  in  which  the  disease  is  preva- 
lent, unless  they  are  to  lose  the  valuable  forage  of  their  com  stalks,  must 
choose  between  two  alternatives:  (1)  Cutting  the  stalks  when  the  corn 
ripens,  shocking  them  in  the  field  and  feeding  the  fodder,  thus  avoiding 
all  trouble.  (2)  Pastoring  the  itanding  stalka  with  the  knowledge  that 
they  are  liable  to  lose  aa  many  aa  one-twentieth  of  their  eattle  in  an  un- 
favorable aeaaon. 

399.  Com  smiit. — ^At  the  Wisconsin  Station"  the  senior  author  fed  2 
milch  cows  on  well-cleaned  com  smut  mixed  with  wheat  bran,  starting 
with  a  few  ounces  and  increasing  until  32  ounces  of  smut  was  supplied 
daily  to  each  cow.  At  this  point  one  refused  her  feed,  but  the  allowance 
of  the  other  was  increased  until  64  ounces,  or  1  peck,  was  fed  daily. 
Thia  eow  aeemed  to  thriye  on  the  amut  and  waa  growing  tat,  when  ahe 
anddenly  aiekened  and  died.  Smith  of  the  Midbigan  Station*  fed  4 
cows  on  well-cleaned  com  amut  until  each  was  eating  from  1  to  10  Ibe. 
daily.  Only  one  cow  showed  any  indisposition,  and  she  recovered.  In 
experiments  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,*'  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  corn  smut  was  fed  to  heifers  without  harmful  effect. 
It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  corn  smut  is  generally  harmless  to 
cattle,  tho  animals  becoming  fond  of  it  and  eating  inordinately  may  suffer 
harm. 

400.  LoQO  polaoiiiBg«— Oroat  numbera  of  honea,  eattle,  and  sheep  have 
been  lost  on  the  great  rangea  of  western  America  thru  "loco''  poisoning 
brought  about  by  eating  varioua  plants,  mostly  le^imes.  The  loss  from 
this  cause  in  Colorado  alone  haa  been  estimated  at  a  millon  dollars  an- 
nually.*' "Locoed"  animals  have  a  rough  coat  and  staggering  gait, 
carry  a  lowered  head,  and  show  paralytic  symptoms — in  general,  going 
"crazy."  The  studies  of  Marsh  and  Crawford'*  aeem  to  show  that  the 
poiaoning  ia  due  to  the  proaenee  of  barium  aalta  in  eertain  legume  plants. 
Barium  doea  not  generally  exist  in  the  soil,  so  the  dangeroua  plaata  aro 
found  only  in  certain  diatrieta.  Loco  poisoning  is  most  provalent  in 
apringrtime  when  the  ranges  provide  scant  feed,  and  the  emaciated 
aTiiTtiflLla  are  forced  to  subsist  largely  on  plants  which  they  would  ordinar- 
ily reject.   Well-nourished  animals  are  rarely  affected. 

401.  Castor  bean. — The  castor  bean  and  the  pomace  remaining  after 
the  oil  has  been  extracted  contain  a  deadly  poiaon.  Gaator  beana  or 
pomaco  aoeidentally  getting  into  feeding  atuffii  sometimes  eause  myate- 
riouB  deaths.  Caniiyan^  reporta  that  exposing  castor  oil  cake  to  the  air 
for  5  or  6  daya  or  oooking  the  aeeda  or  eake  for  2  hours  destroys  the 
poison. 

«*WIs.  Rpt.  of  Regents,  1881. 
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iOt.  fltltpelar^Miiyo  of  the  Kansas  Station"*  reports  losses  of  eattle 
from  esttng  eom  forage  carrying  quantitieB  of  saltpeter  in  and  on  the 
stalks.  The  dangerous  forage  had  be«i  grown  on  land  previously  used 

as  feed  lots  where  the  aoil  vas  excessively  rieh. 

403.  MisoellaneouB  poisonous  plants. — The  common  horsetail,  water 
hemlock,  poison  hemlock,  death  camas,  several  species  of  larkspur,  cockle 
bur,  woody  aster,  and  many  other  plants  are  more  or  less  poisonous  to 
farm  animals.  As  Marsh'*  points  out,  stock  seldom  eat  poisonous  plants 
by  choice,  but  only  when  induced  or  compelled  by  the  scarcity  of  other 
feed.  When  the  grazing  Is  short  animals  should  therefore  be  kept  away 
from  spots  definitely  known  to  he  infested  with  such  plants.  In  moving 
herds  or  iloeks  on  the  range  special  precautions  should  be  taken  when  it 
is  necessary  to  pass  over  a  trail  that  has  been  used  by  many  others,  for 
all  good  feed  will  have  been  consamed,  and  the  stock  will  eat  whatever 
is  left. 

"Kan.  BuL  4d.  U.  S.  Dept  Agr.,  Farmers'  BoL  636. 
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SILAGB— SOILAQE—THB  PREPARATION  OF  FEBD 

I.  SlliAQE  AND  THE  SUO 

The  preservation  of  beet  leaves,  beet  waste,  and  Other  green  forage  by 
gathering  into  heaps  or  into  earthen  pita  nnd  covering  with  earth  has 
long  been  practiced  in  Europe.  In  1877  the  French  farmer,  Goffart,  pub- 
lished his  "Manual  of  the  Culture  and  Siloing  of  Maize  and  Other  Green 
Crops,"  the  first  book  of  its  kind,  covering  25  years  of  practical  ex- 
perienee.  To  QofEut  beUmgs  tbe  credit  of  deserilnng  the  first  modem 
■Do  and  of  observing  and  recommending  the  pecDliar  meriti  and  advan- 
tages of  the  maize  (corn)  plant  for  aikge.  In  1876  Francis  Morris, 
Oakland  Manor,  Howard  coontgr,  Maryland,  made  the  fiiat  ailage  in 
America  by  putting  whole  corn  forage  into  a  pit  dug  in  the  ground  and 
covering  it  with  earth.  The  first  silo  in  this  country  built  partly  above 
ground  was  constructed  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Bailey  of  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
in  1879.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  J.  B.  Brown  of  New  York  gave  American 
readem  a  tnmalati(»i  of  Ooffart'a  book,  and  in  1880  Dr.  J.  M.  Bailey 
ieaued  "The  Book  of  Ensilage,  the  New  Diapenaation  for  Farmera."  In 
1881  Professor  I.  P.  Roberts^  at  CSomell  Uniyereity,  and  the  senior 
anther*  at  the  UniTersi^  of  Wisconsin,  built  and  filled  the  first  silos  need 
for  experimental  purposes  in  America.  By  these  means  silos  and  silage 
were  brought  prominently  before  the  farmers  of  this  country,  and  the 
interest  which  was  awakened  has  steadily  increased  until  the  ensilage  of 
fodders  has  become  a  factor  of  vast  importance  in  American  agriculture. 

404.  How  ennling  preiervei  forage. — When  green  forage  is  packed 
firmly  into  an  air-tight  chamber,  snch  aa  a  silo,  fermentations  take  place, 
caused  both  the  enigrmes  contained  in  the  plant  cella  and  hy  bacteria 
and  yeasts  carried  into  the  silo  on  the  forage.  During  these  fermen- 
tations mnch  of  the  sugar  in  the  ensiled  forage  is  broken  down  into  or- 
ganic acids,  chiefly  lactic  acid  (the  acid  in  sour  milk),  with  some  acetic 
acid  (the  acid  in  vinegar),  and  traces  of  other  acids.  In  these  changes 
oxygen  is  taken  up  and  carbon  dioxid  (carbonic  acid  gas)  given  off.  At 
first  the  oxygen  in  the  air  which  has  been  entrapped  in  the  ensiled  mass 
is  used  up,  but  if  the  mass  haa  been  well  compacted,  this  is  soon  ex- 
hansted.  The  eniymes  and  bacteria  then  obtain  the  additional  oxygen 
needed  for  these  decompositions  from  the  oxygen-containing  compoonds 
in  the  forage — chiefly  the  sugars.  When  the  sugar  in  the  forage  has 
been  changed  into  the  acids  the  fermentation  is  checked,  for  the  other 

*  Information  to  the  authors. 
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carbohydrates  axe  attaeked  to  only  a  small  extent.  It  is  due  to  this  that 
well-matured  com  or  sorghum  makes  less  aeid  silage  than  immature 

plants,  which  contain  more  sugar.  Even  tho  an  excess  of  sugar  is  present 
the  fermentation  comes  to  an  end  at  length,  for  sufficient  acid  is  finally 
produced  to  prevent  both  the  further  growth  of  the  bacteria  and  yeasts 
and  the  action  of  the  plant  enzymes.  During  the  fermentation  processes 
the  temperatnze  ilses  somewhat,  but  if  the  mass  has  been  well  compacted, 
so  that  hut  little  air  is  piesent,  the  temperature  in  the  interior  of  the  silo 
rarely  reaches  100**  F.  The  changes  are  therefore  tar  less  eztensiTe  than 
those  which  occur  in  the  making  of  brown  hay.  (334) 

Not  only  does  the  accumulation  of  acid  automatically  check  the  further 
action  of  the  acid-forming  enzymes  and  bacteria,  but  it  also  prevents  the 
growth  of  undesirable  putrefying  bacteria,  such  as  cause  the  decaying  of 
meat.  The  poor-quality,  foul-smelling  silage  which  often  results  when 
such  legumes  as  alfalfa,  clover,  or  soybeans  are  ensiled  alone  is  doubt- 
less largely  due  to  the  fket  that  there  is  not  enough  sugar  present  in  the 
plants  to  yield  sufficient  add  to  cheek  the  growth  of  these  potreiying 
bacteria.  The  high  protein  oontent  of  these  plants  also  fkrors  putre- 
faction. 

After  a  few  days  the  silage-making  processes  cease,  and  no  appreciable 
changes  \nll  take  place  so  long  as  the  air  is  excluded.  Instances  are  on 
record  where  silage  made  12  to  14  years  before  has  been  found  to  be  of 
excellent  quality. 

Tho  the  eonversion  of  sugar  into  organic  adds  is  the  ddef  change 
wliich  tskes  place  in  good  silage  other  deeompodtions  also  oeenr  to  some 
extent  A  considerable  part  of  the  protein  is  broken  down  by  eniymes 
into  amino  acids  (11),  the  silage  sometimes  containing  2  or  3  times  as 

much  of  these  cleavage  products  as  the  original  fodder.  ITowever,  as 
this  splitting  of  the  protein  into  simpler  compounds  is  similar  to  the 
digestion  which  takes  place  in  the  digestive  tract  of  the  animal  we  need 
not  suppose  that  the  nutritive  value  is  thereby  necessarily  impaired.  {4B) 

406.  Steaming  silage. — It  has  sometimea  been  advocated  that  forage  be 
■teamed  immediatdy  after  placing  it  in  the  silo,  on  the  ground  that  the 
hseteria^  yeasts,  and  ensTmes  are  thereby  destroyed,  and  the  more  or 
less  perfectly  sterilized  mass  thus  preserved  with  little  or  no  fermenta- 
tion. However,  Withycombe  and  Bradley  found  in  digestion  trials  with 
cows  at  the  Oregon  Station'  that  steaming  corn  forage  after  ensiling 
reduced  the  digestibility  of  the  dr>'  matter  16  per  ct.,  the  crude  protein 
91  per  ct.,  the  ash  79  per  ct,  and  the  fiber,  nitrogen-free  extract,  and  fat 
to  a  slight  extent.  Hence,  tho  the  steamed  silage  was  admirably  pre- 
served  and  contained  only  half  Si  mndi  add  as  ordinaiy  silage,  its  feed- 
ing Talne  wss  greatly  reduced.  (8S) 

408.  Bsqidsitas  of  a  good  sOo^l.  Air^Ughf  waUt,  The  sQo  walls  must 
he  dr-tight.  for  if  oiygen  gsins  entrance  the  fermentations  will  con- 
tinue and  molds  will  grow,  spoiling  the  dlage.  Such  action  takes  place 
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at  the  top  of  the  silo  where  the  mass  is  exposed  to  the  air,  but  if  the 
silage  has  been  well  packed  and  wet  down,  the  impervious  top  layer  of 
rotten  material,  which  soon  forms,  prevents  further  entrance  of  the  air. 
All  doors  mnBt  fit  tightly,  else  the  silage  will  spoil  about  the  openings. 

2.  CyUndfieal  $kape.  In  the  early  siloSi  whieh  were  rectangolar 
structures,  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  pack  the  mass  in  the  comers  so 
that  it  would  not  spoil  With  the  devising  of  the  eylindrieal  silo  by  King 
at  the  Wisconsin  Station*  this  serious  trouble  was  overcome,  thereby 
greatly  advancing  the  practice  of  ensiling  forage  plants.  The  cylindri- 
cal silo  has  now  been  commonly  adopted,  for  besides  the  advantage  of 
having  no  corners,  it  provides  the  largest  cubic  capacity  for  a  given 
amount  of  building  material,  and  the  sides  are  strong  and  unyielding. 

3.  BmooiK,  perpendieutar,  strong  noaXU.  Unless  the  walls  of  the  silo 
are  smooth  and  perpendicnlar,  eavities  will  fom  along  the  walls  as  the 
mass  settles  and  the  adjacent  silage  will  spoil.  The  walls  must  be  strong 
and  rigid,  for  during  the  settling  of  the  silage  a  great  outward  pressure 
is  developed.  This  increa.ses  with  the  depth  of  the  silo  and,  according  to 
King,'  reaches  330  lbs.  per  scjuare  foot  of  wall  surface  at  a  depth  of  30 
feet.   After  the  silage  has  fully  settled  tliis  lateral  pressure  ceases. 

4.  Depth.  The  early  silos  were  shallow,  and  even  tho  the  forage  was 
well-tramped  it  was  often  neeessary  to  weight  tiie  maas  down  to  forae  out 
the  air  suflBeiently.  By  making  the  silo  deep  the  great  prearare  com- 
pacts all  but  the  upper  layers  so  that  the  losses  thru  fermentation  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  fact  that  the  losees  of  nutrients  are  heaviest 
in  the  upper  layers  and  surface  of  the  silage  is  another  reason  for  having 
the  silo  deep,  because  the  loss  per  ton  of  total  contents  is  thereby  reduced. 
At  the  Wisconsin  Station"  King  placed  about  65  tons  of  green  com  for- 
age in  an  air-tight  silo  in  8  layers,  and  determined  the  loss  in  each  layer, 
after  standing  from  September  to  March.  The  dry  matter  lost  in  the 
respeetiye  layers  was  as  follows:  surface  (eighth)  layer,  32.5  per  ct; 
seventh  layer,  23.4  per  ct. ;  sixth  layer,  10.3  per  ot ;  fifth  layer,  2.1  per 
et ;  fourth  layer,  7.0  per  ct. ;  third  layer,  2.8  per  ct. ;  second  layer,  3.5 
per  ct. ;  and  bottom  layer  9.5  per  ct.  While  the  surface  layer  lost  over 
32  per  ct.  of  its  original  dry  matter,  the  average  loss  in  the  first  5  layers 
from  the  bottom  was  less  tiian  5  ct.,  and  the  loss  for  the  whole  silo 
only  8.1  per  ct. 

4i)7.  Types  of  silos. — Silos  may  be  constructed  of  wood,  solid  concrete, 
eoneiete  blockB,  brick,  stone,  glased  tile,  or  sheet  steeL  Ln  the  semi-arid 
regions  pit  silos,  preferably  with  cement  lining  and  curb,  are  extensively 
used,  but  these  are  impracticable  in  humid  climates.  In  the  southwestern 
states  silos  are  sometimes  built  of  adobe,  reinforced  with  wire  and  plaa- 
tered  with  cement.  The  choice  between  the  various  types  of  construc- 
tion, all  of  which,  make  good  siloe  when  well-built,  will  depend  upon  local 
conditions. 

This  work  can  present  only  the  primary  principles  relating  to  silo 
•Wis.  Bui.  28.,  issued  July,  1891.  'Wis.  Bui.  83.  *Wi8.  Bui.  8S. 
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constroctioti,  adviaizig  thoM  mtex«8ted  to  aeeuze  from  the  state  eiperi- 
ment  stations  or  the  United  States  Department  of  Agrieoltnre  instrao- 

tions  concerning  the  form,  materials,  manner  of  constmetion,  ete.,  as 
detailed  in  bulletins  which  are  available  for  the  asking. 

408.  Advantages  of  silage. — The  widespread  use  of  the  silo  for  the 
preservation  of  forage  is  easily  explained  when  we  consider  the  advan- 
tages this  system  offers,  the  more  important  of  which  are : 

1.  At  a  low  expense  silage  furnishes  high-quality  succulent  feed  for 
any  desired  season  of  the  year.  For  winter  feeding  silage  is  far  cheaper 
than  roots  and  is  aaeflSeient  a  feed,  ezeept  possibly  in  the  ease  of  aninuJa 
being  fitted  for  shows  or  mileh  oom  on  forced  test  (108»S66)  For  sum- 
mer feeding  silage  furnishes  sueculent  feed  with  less  bother  and  expense 
than  do  soiling  crops.  Dairy  cows  yield  no  greater  product  from  soilage 
than  from  silage.  (420,  642) 

2.  "When  crops  are  properly  ensiled  less  of  the  nutrients  are  wasted 
thru  the  fermentations  which  take  place  than  are  lost  when  the  forage  is 
cured  as  hay  or  dry  fodder.  (301,  330,  332) 

3.  SHage,  even  from  plants  with  eoaxae  stalks,  sneh  as  oom  and  the 
sorghums,  is  eaten  praetieally  without  waste.  On  the  other  hand  from 
20  to  35  per  et.  of  dry  corn  fodder,  even  if  of  good  quality,  is  usually 
wasted.'  The  use  of  silage  thus  permits  the  keeping  of  more  stock  on  a 
given  area  of  land,  a  factor  of  much  importance  on  high  priced  land. 

4.  Crops  may  be  ensiled  when  the  weather  does  not  permit  of  curing 
them  into  dry  fodder.  In  some  sections  of  the  South  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  preserve  the  com  crop  satisfactorily  as  grain  and  stover  on 
account  of  the  humidity,  and  also  beeanse  rodents  and  weevils  cause 
great  loss  in  the  stored  grain.'  Preservation  as  silage  obviates  both 
diffleulties. 

5.  Weedy  crops  whieh  would  make  poor  hay  may  make  silage  of  good 
quality,  the  ensiling  process  killing  praetieaUy  all  the  weed  seeds  pres- 
ent* 

6.  The  product  from  a  given  area  can  be  stored  in  less  space  as  silage 
than  as  dry  forage.  A  cubic  foot  of  hay  in  the  mow,  weighing  about  5 
Ibe.,  contains  approximately  4.3  lbs.  of  dry  matter.  An  average  cubic 
foot  of  oom  silage  from  a  ^foot  silo,  weighing  about  89.6  lbs.,  will  eon- 
tain  10.4  lbs.  dry  matter,  or  nearly  2.5  times  ss  much.  Dry  com  fodder 
tskes  up  even  more  spsoe  per  pound  of  dry  matter  than  hay.  In  climates 
where  it  is  neeeasary  to  store  fodder  under  cover  this  may  be  an  added 
reason  for  the  use  of  the  silo. 

409.  Crops  for  the  silo. — The  suitability  of  the  leading  crops  for  silage 
has  been  discussed  in  detail  in  the  foregoing  chapters.  Where  it  thrives 
Indian  corn  is  the  best  silage  plant.  (300)  The  sorghums,  including 
both  the  sorghos  and  the  grain  sorghums,  are  nert  in  value  and  Im- 
portance, as  erops  for  silage.  (309)   In  Bngland  meadow  grasBes  have 

' Skinner  and  Cochel,  Ind.  BuL  129.       •Washburn,  Vt.  Bui.  170. 
•Ferris.  Mise.  BdL  168. 
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been  converted  into  stack  silage,  in  which  case  the  decaying  outside  pro- 
tects the  interior  of  the  mass — a  practice  which,  however,  is  not  gaining 
fkvor.  Potts  of  Australia^ °  reports  that  3  tons  of  grass  silage  is  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  1  ton  of  oat  liay*  A  etaek  ccwitaSning  200  tone  of  grafli 
silage,  opened  after  10  yean,  f oniidied  good  feed.  Qeorgeaon  of  the 
Alaska  Experiment  Station*^  reports  that  fresh  native  gnuMS  kept  well 
when  stored  in  a  log  silo  made  amooth  inside,  and  that  toeh  silage  satis- 
factorily maintained  oxen  during  3  winters.  Green  cereals  are  fairly 
satisfiK  to ry  for  silage,  providing  they  are  ensiled  before  the  steins 
have  become  woody.  (318)  Since  the  hollow  stems  of  these  plants  con- 
tain air,  such  forage  must  be  closely  compacted  in  the  silo. 

As  a  class  the  legumes  have  proved  disappointing  for  silage  when 
ensiled  alone.  (842,  848)  Better  results  have  been  secured  when  such 
crops  ss  alfUfa  and  clover  are  ensiled  with  planta  which  cany  more 
sugar  and  leas  protein,  such  as  green  xye,  iriieat,  com,  or  aorghum. 
Except  where  weather  conditions  prevent  curing  these  legumes  into 
satisfactory  hay,  there  is  usually  little  need  of  ensiling  them,  for  more 
reliable  silage  crops  may  usually  be  grovsTi.  When  ensiled  with  corn  or 
the  sorghums,  cowT^eas  and  soybeans  produce  silage  of  high  quality, 
rich  in  protein.  (357-8)  The  refuse  of  pea  canneries  makes  a  silage 
much  reliahed  by  farm  animala.  (866) 

Soeh  anbstancea  aa  beet  pnlp,  beet  topa,  apple  pomace,  the  waste  from 
sweet  com  canneries,  and  sorghnm  bagasse  may  be  sncoeBsfaUy  enailed 
in  ailoa,  or  placed  in  heapa  and  covered  with  earth,  or,  if  no  better 
provision  can  be  made,  massed  in  large  heaps  without  covering,  in  which 
case  the  outside  portion  on  decaying  forms  a  preserving  crust.  (274,  356) 
Cooke  of  the  Vermont  Station'*  found  that  ensiled  apple  pomace  was 
preferred  by  cows  to  either  hay  or  corn  fodder,  and  concludes  that  it 
has  a  value  equal  to  com  silage  for  cows.  (636)  Boyce  of  Australia" 
reports  prickly  peara  making  ailage  reliihed  by  cattle,  the  thoma  aoften- 
ing  and  becoming  harmleas.  Weeds  and  other  waste  vegetation  may 
sometimes  be  advantageously  ensiled.  Featherstonhaugh  of  Anstralia*^ 
reports  a  case  where  800  tons  of  ensiled  thistles  made  satisfactory  silage. 
Attempts  to  ensile  cabbage,  rape,  and  tumipa  have  failed,  the  product 
being  ill-smelling  and  watery. 

410.  Cost  of  silage. — The  cost  of  silage  per  ton  will  vary  widely  de- 
pending on  the  price  of  labor,  the  yield  of  forage  per  acre,  rent  of  land, 
ete.  1%e  following  aommaiy  of  recent  data  from  4  experiment  atatiooa 
givea  the  q>prozimate  ton  and  acre  coat  of  growing  a  ailage  crop  and 
placing  it  in  the  silo,  including  the  rent  of  land,  cost  of  fertilizera, 
man  and  horse  labor,  interest  and  depreciation  on  machinery  and  ailo^ 
and  other  chargea,  anch  aa  the  coat  of  twine  and  fuel: 


N.  S.  Wales  Gaa.,  Vol.  15,  p.  82. 
"  Alaska  Bui.  1. 
»Yt  Rptl908. 


*»  N.  8.  Wales  Gaz.,  Vol.  8,  p.  505. 
"  N.  S.  Wales  Gaz.,  Vol.  9,  p.  71. 
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Coat  per  acre  of  com  sUage 

MilUMMta  Illinou  Ohio  NewJwMiF 

SUtioii,»  &lauun,>«  Statioil.l'  Btation," 

201  aerw  147  acres  116  ■««■  SOmvh 

DoU*n  DoUus  DoU«n  DoUlB 

Land  rental                               3.76  5  .28  3.81 

Manure  or  fertilizers   3 .73  1 .46  \        m  ik 

Seed                                         1.06  0.42  0.«/ 

LASfini^So"^.'"!^.!^^::  ill}  i4.68  8.27 

Twine                                     0.36  0  41  0.18  1 

C<mJ                                         0.42  0.46  0.26  [  10.84 

Rental  of  power  for  cutter              1 .39  1 .21  1 .88  j  • 

Interest  and  depreciation  on  farm 

machinery                                1.66  1.76  1.34  .... 

  1.18  0.38  0.42 


I  •  * 


Tola!  cost  per  acre   18.98  26.11  23.73  29.26* 

Gortpertoii   3.80  ....  3.65* 


•  Not  inehidiiic  not  t  .   „ 

u  Minn.  Bal.  146.  W(  

oUoiNibltahaddata.  N.  J.  Bpt.       pp.  4li-IU. 

Carrier  of  the  United  States  Department  of  AgricQltare,**  ooUecting 
data  from  31  Wiaoonnn  and  Hiehigaa  famuy  fonnd  the  amount  of  com 

forage  placed  in  the  silo^daily  varied  from  3.3  to  7.4  tons  for  each  man 
employed.  Chase  and  Wood  of  the  Nebraska  Station,'**  gathering  data 
for  341  acres  of  silage  corn,  found  that  the  average  cost  per  ton  in  filling 
silos  was  as  follows :  Cutting  with  binder,  $.20 ;  hauling,  $.44 ;  putting 
in  silo,  $.40;  twine,  $.03;  and  interest  and  depreciation  on  silo,  $.32. 
Figuring  com  at  $.50  per  bushel  and  stover  at  $.50  per  acre  the  total 
average  coat  of  the  ailaiie  waa  $2.98  per  ton. 

411.  SOage  om  the  itocfc  fiom^The  nee  of  ailage  haa  practically 
revolutionized  the  feeding  of  dairy  eattle  over  a  large  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  fast  assuming  equal  importance  for  the  feeding  of  beef 
cattle  and  sheep.  This  succulent  feed  tends  to  keep  the  bowels  normal, 
the  body  tissues  sappy,  the  skin  pliant,  and  the  coat  glossy,  all  of  which 
mark  the  animals  as  in  condition  to  make  the  most  from  their  feed.  (109) 
Furmshing  at  any  time  of  the  year  a  uniform  supply  of  succulence 
nearly  equal  in  palatabOity  and  nutritive  effect  to  the  paaturage  of 
early  aummer,  nli^  ia  eminently  suited  to  the  dairy  oow.  (M-SS)  As 
shown  by  the  trials  reviewed  in  later  chapters,  thru  the  wise  use  of 
silage  for  fattening  cattle  and  sheep  the  cost  of  meat  production  may 
be  materially  lowered.  (774-83,  868-70)  Silage  is  especially  valuable  for 
breeding  stock  and  young  animals,  which  would  otherwise  often  be 
wintered  exclusively  on  dry  forage.  On  too  many  farms  stock  cattle 
barely  hold  their  own  during  winter.  This  means  that  for  half  of  each 
year  all  the  feed  consumed  goes  for  hody  maintenance,  returning  nothing 
to  the  owner,  and  serving  (mly  to  carry  the  animals  over  winter  and  to 
pasture  time,  when  they  once  more  begin  to  gain  in  weight  and  thereby 
really  increase  in  value.  By  the  use  of  com  silage,  combined  with  other 

•n.  a  FmersP  BoL  8»S.  '*Nebr.  BuL  143. 
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eheap  roughages,  young  cattle  can  be  made  to  gain  steadily  all  winter 
nt  mall  eoft,  to  that  nith  the  coming  of  spring  they  will  not  only  have 
*    increaaed  in  weight  bat  axe  in  condition  to  go  on  paitnre  and  mako 
the  largest  ponble  gains. 

Silage  is  a  valuable  succulence  for  the  breeding  flock,  but  must  be 
fed  in  moderation  to  ewes  before  lambing  or  weak,  flabby  lambs  may 
rosult,  (884)  Good  silage  may  also  be  used  in  a  limited  way  with  idle 
horses  and  those  not  hard  worked  in  winter,  especially  brood  mares  and 
colts.  (610)  Spoiled,  moldy  silage  should  always  be  discarded,  and 
special  care  must  be  taken  to  feed  no  such  material  to  sheep  or  horses, 
which  are  much  more  easily  affected  thereby  than  are  cattle.  Silage 
which  is  nndoly  sour  is  apt  to  cause  digestive  distiirbances  with  sheep. 
For  all  animals  only  as  much  silage  should  be  supplied  as  will  be 
denned  up  at  each  feeding.  Care  should  be  taken  to  remove  any 
waste  for  this  succnlcnec  spoils  in  a  comparatively  short  time  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  Frozen  silage  must  be  thawed  before  feeding. 
If  then  given  before  any  decomposition  takes  place  no  harm  will  result 
from  its  use.'* 

On  high-priced  land  and  with  high  prices  ruling  for  purchased  con- 
centrates and  for  labor  the  former  will  find  the  legomes  and  Indian 
com  or  the  sorghums  his  best  crop  allies.  Heavily  manured  land  will 

yield  enormous  crops  of  com  or  sorghum  forage  carr3ing  much  grain, 
and  this,  utilized  in  part  as  dry  forage,  but  mostly  as  silage,  will 
materially  extend  the  feeding  powers  of  the  farm  in  roughage  rich  in 
carbohydrates.  Then  let  red  clover,  alfalfa,  cowpeas,  vetch,  or  other 
legumes  be  grown  to  furnish  a  protein-rich  dry  roughage.  With  an 
abundance  of  silage  and  legume  hay  the  stockman  need  then  supply 
only  the  Twlnimtiin  of  rich  concentrates  which  he  must  either  grow  or 
purchase.  With  this  combination  of  foeds  the  number  of  animals  the 
farm  will  cany  is  greatly  incresaed,  to  the  great  advantage  of  both 
land  and  owner,  and  the  cost  of  priMlueing  meat  and  milk  is  cut  to 

the  minimum. 

412.  Summer  silage. —  In  many  districts  summer  droughts  frequently 
injure  the  pastures,  making  necessary  the  sui)plying  of  additional  feed 
to  maintain  satisfactory  production  with  dairj'  cows  and  other  farm 
animals.  Especially  on  high-priced  land,  where  inteusive  agriculture 
must  be  followed,  it  is  often  desirable  to  keep  more  animals  than  can 
profitably  be  maintained  entirely  on  pasture  during  the  summer.  Silage 
will  admirably  meet  both  these  needs  where  enough  animals  are  kept 
to  feed  off  2  inches  or  more  of  silage  each  day  so  that  the  surface  will 

not  deeay.  (420) 

In  trials  covering  3  years  at  the  Wisconsin  Station"  Well,  Humphrey, 
and  Oosterliuis  compared  corn  silage  and  soilage  as  summer  supplements 
to  pasture  for  dairy  cows.    In  the  production  of  milk  and  butter  fot 
the  silage  ration  was  as  efiBcient  as  that  containing  soilage,  and  also  far 

»  U.  S.  Farmers'  Bui.  556.  "Wis.  BuL  SSS. 
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cheaper  and  more  convement.  (642)  To  provide  a  succession  of  green 
feed  for  animali  by  means  of  soiling  crops  it  is  necessary  to  fit  and  plant 
eomparatively  imall  weetm  to  different  erope  at  diffeient  times.  As  the 
cut  soilage  will  quiefcly  heat  in  warm  weather  if  placed  in  piles  and 

will  then  be  less  palatable,  a  supply  must  be  harvested  each  day  or  at 
least  about  every  2  days.  Harvesting  in  small  quantities  and  in  all 
sorts  of  weather  is  inconvenient  and  expensive,  and  moreover  the  work 
must  be  done  at  the  busiest  season  of  the  year.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  corn  or  the  sorghums  are  grown  for  silage  the  birge  fields  are  fitted, 
planted,  enltirated,  and  harvested  with  labor  saving  machinery  at  a 
minimum  expense,  and  feeding  the  silage  takes  but  a  f^w  minutes  daily. 

Com  and  sorghnm  return  greater  yields  of  nutrients  than  many  of 
the  crops  it  is  necessary  to  include  in  a  soiling  system.  Silage  furnishes 
feed  of  uniformly  high  quality  thruont  the  season,  a  goal  which  is  diffi- 
cult to  attain  by  soiling,  for  one  crop  is  often  exhausted  or  too  mature 
before  the  next  is  in  prime  condition  for  feeding.  The  years  when 
drought  is  severe  and  pastures  unusually  short  are  the  very  times  when 
soiling  crops  will  be  scant  or  may  even  faiL  By  means  of  the  sUo,  the 
erop  may  be  carried  over  from  one  year  to  the  next,  thus  providing 
insurance  against  drought. 

418.  Filling  the  file. — ^Provided  the  material  is  elosely  packed,  it  is 
not  essential  that  green  forage  be  cut  into  bits  to  preserve  it  in  the  silo. 
The  legumes,  sueh  as  alfalfa,  clover,  cowpea  vines,  etc.,  are  often 
ensiled  uncut,  and  some  fanners  ensile  whole  corn  forage,  tied  in  bundles. 
Especially  with  such  coarse  material  as  corn  or  sorghum,  the  forage 
packs  mneh  better  when  eat  into  short  lengths  by  passing  thru  a 
silage  cutter.  For  this  reason  and  because  of  the  greater  ease  in  filling 
and  especially  in  removing  the  silage,  com  and  sorghum  are  commonly 
cut  before  being  ensiled,  preferably  into  one-half  to  one  inch  lengths, 
for  if  cut  lonfrer  than  this  stock  may  refuse  the  coarser  portions. 

When  tilling  the  silo  the  inpouring  material  should  be  thoroly  mixed 
and  evenly  spread,  so  as  to  prevent  uneven  settling,  as  well  as  to  make 
the  mass  uniform  for  feeding.  As  the  friction  of  the  walls  retards  the 
settling  of  the  adjacent  forage,  material  here  should  be  kept  slightly 
higher  than  in  the  center  and  should  be  especially  well-tramped.  The 
silage  settles  best  when  several  days  are  occupied  in  filling  the  silo,  for 
time  is  required  for  the  forage  to  soften  and  settle  and  to  expel  the 
entangled  air  thru  heat  and  the  generation  of  carbon  dioxid.  After 
the  mass  has  settled  considerably,  more  forage  may  be  placed  in  the 
silo,  but  any  spoiled  material  should  first  be  removed.  If  feeding  is 
not  to  begin  immediately,  the  surface  should  be  wet  down  thoroly  and 
tramped  well  several  times  the  first  week,  when  an  impervious  layer 
of  rotten  silage  will  form  on  top  and  only  a  few  inches  will  be  spoiled. 
To  lessen  the  waste  it  is  well  to  remove  the  ears  ^m  the  last  few  loads 
of  com.  A  eovering  of  a  foot  or  so  of  cheap  refuse,  such  as  straw, 
weeds,  or  com  stalks,  wet  with  water,  will  save  the  more  valuable 
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forage  nndenieftth.  Oat  or  wheat  graina  aeattered  over  the  lop  of  the 
enailed  maaa  aoon  germinate  and  form  a  mat  which  helpa  to  keep  out 
the  air.   The  crust  should  not  be  dkturbed  until  feeding  commences, 

when  ail  spoiled  silage  should  be  removed  and  discarded.  When  the 
forage  becomes  dry  before  being  ensiled  water  should  be  added  either 
to  the  mass  in  the  silo  or  preferably  to  the  cut  forage  as  it  passes  thru 
the  blower. 

414.  Danger  tnm  eailKni  diexid^In  ailo  filling  there  ia  poanble  danger 
to  tboae  who  go  into  the  pit  after  an  intermiaalon,  due  to  the  generation  of 
earbonie  acid  gaa,  whieh  aometimes  accumulatea  in  anffieient  quantity 
to  prove  fatal  to  life.    The  poaaibility  of  danger  may  be  ascertained 

by  lowering  a  lighted  lantern  or  candle  into  the  pit.  If  the  light  con- 
tinues to  burn  at  the  bottom  human  beings  can  live  in  the  same  atmos- 
phere, but  if  it  goes  out  it  means  death  to  one  entering  the  pit.  The 
opening  of  a  door  low  down  in  the  silo  v^all  allow  the  poisonous  gas 
to  pour  out,  or  pouring  a  lot  of  ent  forage  into  the  pit  aoon  createa  a  circu- 
lation whieh  removea  the  danger. 

416.  Wdght  of  iilage.— King^  reports  the  weight  of  ailage  from  well- 
matured  com  2  days  after  filling  the  ailo  to  be  aa  follows: 

Weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  com  sUage  at  different  depths 


Weight  at  Mean  weight  lot 

Dmth                                                                            given  depth  whole  depth 

Lbfc  Lb«. 

Ifoot                                                            18.7  18.7 

10  feet                                                               ."^.l  26.1 

20  feet                                                                 46  2  33  .3 

30  feet                                                              56  4  39.6 

36  feet                                                        61.0  42.8 


The  second  column  shows  that  10  ft.  from  the  top  corn  silage  weighs 
about  33  lbs.  per  cubie  ft.,  while  36  ft  down  it  weighs  61  Iba.,  or  nearly 
twice  aa  mueh.  The  laat  column  ahowa  that  the  whole  maaa  down  to  10 

ft.  has  a  mean  weight  of  about  26  lha.,  while  the  whole  maaa  in  a  silo 
filled  to  a  depth  of  36  ft.  has  an  average  weight  of  42.8  lbs.  per  cubic  foot. 

416.  Capacity  of  the  silo. — The  follo^^'iug  table,  chiefly  from  data 
obtained  by  King,"  shows  the  approximate  capacity  of  cylindrical  silos 
for  well-matured  corn  silage  2  days  after  filling.  The  depth  indicated 
is  the  actual  depth  of  the  silage,  not  the  height  of  the  silo  wall.  It 
ia  therefore  neeeaaaiy  to  have  the  ailo  about  5  feet  higher  than  the 
depth  given  to  allow  for  aettling. 

The  table  shows,  for  example,  that  a  ailo  20  ft  deep  and  15  ft.  in  di- 
ameter will  hold  alK)ut  59  tons  of  cut  com  ailage,  one  32  ft.  deep  and 
26  ft.  in  diameter  about  346  tons,  and  one  40  ft  deep  and  22  ft.  in 
diameter  about  340  tons. 
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AppraximatB  capacity  of  eyUndrieal  iUa$  tn  tam  of  com  sUage 


laddedbnMMrlafM 


Diptti  of  daaa  la  faai 

10 

12 

14 

15 

16 

18 

 i- 

20 

22 

24 

20 

20  

26 

38 

51 

59 

—  

67 

85 

105 

127 

151 

177 

21  

28 

40 

55 

63 

72 

01 

112 

135 

161 

180 

22  

30 

43 

59 

67 

77 

97 

120 

145 

172 

202 

23  

32 

46 

62 

72 

82 

103 

128 

154 

184 

216 

24  

34 

49 

67 

76 

86 

110 

135 

164 

195 

229 

36 

52 

71 

81 

91 

116 

143 

173 

206 

242 

26  

38 

55 

75 

85 

97 

123 

152 

184 

219 

257 

37  

40 

68 

79 

90 

102 

130 

160 

194 

231 

271 

28  

42 

61 

83 

06 

100 

137 

169 

205 

243 

285 

29  

44 

64 

87 

100 

114 

144 

178 

216 

256 

300 

30  

47 

67 

91 

105 

119 

151 

187 

226 

269 

315 

31  

49 

70 

96 

110 

125 

158 

196 

237 

282 

330 

32  

51 

74 

100 

115 

131 

166 

205 

248 

295 

346 

34  

56 

80 

109 

126 

143 

181 

224 

271 

36  

61 

87 

118 

136 

155 

196 

243 

293 

70 

101 

188 

160 

180 

228 

282 

340 

417.  Proper  size  of  the  lilo.— The  diameter  of  the  silo  should  be  gauged 
by  the  number  and  kind  of  animals  to  be  fed  from  it,  and  its  height  by  the 
length  of  the  feeding  period.  The  silo  should  be  of  such  diameter  that 
in  the  cooler  part  of  the  year  at  least  1.5  inches,  and  preferably  2  inches, 
of  silage  will  be  removed  from  the  entire  surface  daily  to  keep  the  sur- 
face from  fpoiling.  When  silage  is  used  for  summer  feeding  somewhat 
more  should  be  removed  daily.  The  exact  siae  of  silo  requred  may  be 
computed  from  the  length  of  the  feeding  period  and  the  amount  required 
daily  for  the  different  kinds  of  stock,  as  shown  in  the  respective  chapters 
of  Part  III.  Knowing  the  number  of  animals  of  each  kind  to  be  fed, 
the  entire  amount  of  silage  which  will  be  consumed  daily  may  be  ascer- 
tained. The  maximum  diameter  which  the  silo  should  have,  may  then 
be  determined  from  the  following:  Two  inches  in  depth  of  ordinaiy 
com  silage  weighs  about  3  lbs.  per  surface  aqvare  foot  near  the  top  of 
the  ailo  and  0  lbs.  near  the  bottom,  averaging  about  6.6  lbs.  in  a  silo 
filled  to  a  depth  of  30  feet.  To  use  2  inches  from  the  surface  each  day 
the  amounts  indicated  below  ahould  be  fed  daily  from  silos  of  Yarious 
diameters. 

Minimum  amount  of  silage  to  he  fed  daily  from  silos  of  various  diameters 

DUoMtar  lUaiuuni  amoaail  Diunetar 


10  feet   520  18  feet  1.680 

Ufset   625  20  feet  2,075 

12  feet   745  22  feet  2,510 

14  feet  I,ni5  24  feet  2,985 

16  feet   1,325  26  feet  3.505 

In  oold  weather  and  when  the  silage  is  well  packed,  a  somewhat 
smaller  amonnt  may  be  removed  daily. 
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When  the  minimum  diameter  which  the  silo  should  have  has  thus 
been  determined,  the  total  amount  of  silage  required  for  the  desired 
feeding  period  may  be  computed  and  the  dimenaioxis  for  a  silo  of  this 
capacity  found  by  referring  to  the  table  in  the  preceding  article.  It 
ahonld  be  bonie  in  mind  that  silage  in  a  relatively  deep  silo  keeps  better 
than  in  a  shallow  one,  and  that  a  deep  silo  is  the  most  economical  to 
construct.  King^°  found  that  a  silo  36  ft.  in  depth  will  store  5  times 
as  much  feed  as  one  12  ft.  deep,  due  to  the  greater  compactness  of  the 
stored  mass.  Many  silos  are  now  built  40  ft.  or  even  more  in  depth. 
A  silo  20  ft.  in  diameter  will  hold  4  times  as  much  as  one  having^  half 
that  diameter,  while  it  costs  but  twice  &&  much  to  build.  Gurler-'^ 
advises  against  silos  over  25  ft  in  diameter  on  aoeonat  of  the  inereased 
labor  involved  in  removing  the  silage. 

II.  Soilage 

Soilage  means  supplying  forage  fresh  from  the  field  to  animals  in 
confinement.  It  was  first  brought  to  public  attention  in  this  country 
by  Josiah  Quincy,  whose  admirable  essays,  printed  in  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  Journal  in  1820,  were  later  gathered  into  a  booklet 
entitled  "The  Soiling  of  Cattle,"  long  since  out  of  print.  Soilage,  one 
of  the  most  intensive  forms  of  husbandry,  is  espedally  helpful  where 
it  is  desired  to  concentrate  labor  and  capital  in  ma-infAifiifig  fann  ani- 
mals  on  a  relatively  small  area  of  land. 

So  far  as  known  to  the  authors  the  word  "soilage"  was  used  for  the 
first  time  in  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Independent  of  March  11,  1909 
by  E.  P.  Powell,  the  helpful,  charming  writer  on  rural  topics.  It  is  in 
a  class  with  the  words  "leafage,"  "herbage,"  "forage,"  "pasturage," 
and  "silage,"  and  is  here  adopted  as  a  valuable  accession  to  our  aU  too 
brief  distinctively  agricultural  vocabulary. 

418.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  soilage* — Compared  with  allow- 
ing animals  to  gather  their  food  by  graaing,  soiling  has  the  following 
advantages:  1.  With  all  crops,  even  grasses,  which  soon  spring  up 
again  when  grazed,  a  larger  yield  is  secured  by  allowing  the  plants  to 
nearly  mature  before  harvesting  than  by  pasturing  them."  (310)  2. 
With  a  properly  planned  succession  of  soiling  crops  an  abundance  of 
palatable  feed  may  usually  be  supplied  thmout  the  season,  so  that  the 
production  of  the  animals  will  not  decline  if  pastures  become  parehed 
in  midsummer.  3.  None  of  the  forage  is  wasted  thru  being  tramped 
down  by  the  animala  or  fouled  with  manure.  4.  Less  fencing  is  required. 
5.  In  bad  weather  cattle  will  be  more  CMnf ortable  fed  soiling  erops  in 
the  stable  than  when  grazing. 

The  greater  expenditure  for  labor,  seed,  and  fertilizer  in  producing 
the  crops  and  for  labor  in  cutting  and  carrying  them  to  the  animals 
are  the  chief  disadvantages  of  soilage.    In  warm  weather  soilage  will 

"Physics  of  Agricultura.  "Largely  from  Quincy,  The  SoiUng  of  Cattle. 
**The  Farm  Dairy. 
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ferment  and  mold  in  a  short  time  if  left  in  piles.  When  but  few  animals 
are  fed  the  green  forage  may  be  spread  thinly  on  the  barn  floor,  where 
it  will  keep,  but  soilage  thus  handled  dries  out  and  is  less  palatable. 
Where  a  considerable  quantity  is  harvested  at  one  time  much  labor  may 
be  saved  by  UBing  the  mower  and  hone  rake.  During  wet  apeUs  the 
palatability  of  the  soilage  is  zedueed,  and  it  is  difficult  to  harvest  and 
cart  the  food  to  the  animals  without  injury  to  the  land.  On  the  othw 
hand,  pastures  also  suffer  if  grazed  while  wet. 

419.  Yield  of  pasturage  and  soilage. — Quincy  reports  that  he  main- 
tained 20  cows  in  stalls,  allowing  exercise  in  an  open  yard,  on  the  soilage 
from  IT'acres  of  land  where  50  acres  had  been  required  when  the  land 
was  pastured. 

The  senior  author**  kept  3  cows  for  122  days  in  sommer  on  3.7  acres 
of  eieell^t  bloegrsss  psstore  at  the  Wisconsin  Statiim  and  maintained 
3  othen  in  stable  and  yard  for  the  same  period  by  feeding  soiling  crops 
(green  clover,  fodder  com,  and  oats)  from  1.5  acres.  On  this  area  a 
total  of  44,835  lbs.  of  green  forage  was  produced.  The  product  from 
an  acre  under  each  system  was  as  follows: 

Yidd  of  mUk  and  huiier  ffwn  1  acre  of  soiling  eropM  and  pasture 

IffiDcjgrMn  BnttarjgrMn 

From  1  acre  of  soiling  crops   4,782  196 

From  1  acre  of  pasture   1,780  82 

This  shows  that  in  Wisconsin  1  acre  of  soilage  crops  equalled  about 

2.5  acres  of  good  hluegrass  pa.sture  for  feeding  dairy  cows. 

Otis  of  the  Kansas  Station'-"  found  that  it  required  0.71  acre  of 
soiling  crops,  half  the  area  being  alfalfa,  to  furnish  a  cow  roiighan:e  for 
144  days,  while,  when  the  cow  was  grazed,  during  the  same  period  it 
requir^  3.6  aeres  of  pasture  composed  of  prairie  and  mixed  grasses. 
After  allowing  for  the  grain  consumed,  soilage  returned  $18.08  and 
psstursge  $4.23  per  aere.  Yoorhees'®  found  that  to  produce  a  ton  of 
dry  matter  in  soiling  crops  yielding  from  3  to  4.5  tons  of  dry  matter 
per  acre  annually,  cost  on  an  averfiffo  fi;6.50.  and  that  the  total  cost  per 
ton  of  dry  matter,  inchuling  cutting  and  hauling  to  the  barn,  would 
be  about  $9,'*  The  feeding  value  of  this  dry  matter  was  nearly  equal 
to  that  in  purchased  concentrates  costing  over  $20  per  ton. 

480.  The  place  of  soilage  on  Amifffeaii  fanni«— It  has  been  shown 
before  (412),  that  silage  is  a  more  economical  means  of  supplying  succu- 
lent feed  in  summer  than  is  soilage.  On  fkrms  where  too  few  animals 
sre  kept  to  prevent  the  molding  of  the  surface  of  the  silage  as  it  is  fed 
off  or  where  a  silo  is  not  available,  soilajje  should  be  provided  to  prevent 
the  usual  midsummer  shrinkage  in  milk  flow  with  cows,  and  in  flesh  with 
beef  cattle  or  sheep.  Under  this  system  animals  may  be  housed  in 
darkened  stables  away  from  the  flies  during  the  heated  portion  of  the 
day  and  fed  liberally  with  fresh  eat  soilage,  being  tamed  to  pssture 
St  night  for  ezeieise  and  grazing.  Young  eattle  will  then  continue 

•Wto.  Rpt  1886.    "Kaa.  Press  BoL  71.  ^Womge  Orops.  "N.  J.  Rpt  1M7. 
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growing,  steers  will  increase  in  fatness,  and  eom  yield  a  normal  flow 
of  niilk  during  a  period  of  tlie  year  idien,  beeapvae  of  heat,  flies,  and 
aoant  {laatiiTCB,  there  ia  qnite  oommonly  no  profit,  and  aometimee  aerioiia 
loss.  It  is  also  often  advantageoua  to  anpply  extra  green  forage  daring 
the  fall  months,  even  tho  the  pastures  have  then  partly  reeorered  tbeb 
ability  to  supply  nutriment. 

Because  of  the  high  price  of  labor  in  this  country  it  is  not  usually 
economical  to  maintain  cattle  in  summer  on  soilage  or  silage  with  no 
pasturage  in  regions  where  good  summer  pastures  may  be  provided.  On 
high-priced  land  where  it  is  desired  to  keep  as  many  animals  as  pos- 
sible on  a  given  area  aneh  a  system  may  be  the  moat  profitable.  In 
Enrope  where  labor  ia  relatively  cheap  oompared  with  land,  a  mneh 
wider  use  can  eoonomically  be  made  of  soilage. 

421.  Crops  for  soilage. — A  long  list  of  crops  are  well  suited  for  soilage, 
including  the  various  legumes,  such  as  alfalfa,  the  clovers,  field  peas, 
cowpeas,  and  soj'beans;  the  cereals,  as  rye,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats; 
the  smaller  grasses;  and  especially  com — sweet  corn  for  early  feeding 
and  field  corn  later —  and  the  sorghums.  The  adaptability  of  all  these 
for  aoilage  baa  been  diaenased  in  the  preceding  ehaptera. 

Soiling  eropa  dionld  not  be  fed  nntil  reaaonably  matnre.  Oreen, 
immature  plants  are  compoaed  largely  of  water,  and  often  cattle  cannot 
consume  enough  of  them  to  secure  the  required  nourishment  (SS,  310) 
For  this  reason,  where  quite  green  eropa  are  fed,  aome  dry  forage  ahould 
also  be  supplied. 

422.  A  soiling  chart. — Wherever  soilage  is  practiced,  a  succession  of 
crops  must  be  carefully  planned  so  that  a  continuous  supply  of  green 
forage  of  the  proper  stage  of  maturity  will  be  available  over  the  period 
deaired.  Thia  muat  be  worked  out  by  each  farmer,  bearing  In  mind  the 
yielda  and  aeaaona  of  maturity  of  the  various  crops  which  are  suited  to 
bia  aoil  and  dunatie  conditions.  In  such  planning  it  is  helpful  to  pre- 
pare a  soiling^  chart,  similar  to  the  following,  worked  out  by  Voorhees 
of  the  New  Jersey  Station,"  which  \\'ill  show  the  area  of  each  crop  to 
be  gro^v^l,  the  date  of  seeding,  the  period  of  feeding,  and  the  estimated 
yield.  Any  attempt  in  this  line  will  be  more  or  less  imperfect  at  first 
but  may  be  modified  from  growing  experience  and  close  study  to  meet 
the  local  conditiona. 

Thia  chart  is  an  example  of  a  practical  ayatem  of  aoilage,  aince  it 
recorda  the  actual  attainment  of  one  who  most  aoocessfully  specialized 
in  thia  eystem  for  many  years.  The  results  here  reported  were  obtained 
upon  lands  once  regarded  as  of  low  agricultural  value,  brought  to  high 
productiveness  by  systematic  soilage  and  fertilization.  The  table  shows 
that  24  acres  of  land,  producing  2  and  sometimes  3  crops  during  the 
season,  yielded  278.3  tons  of  green  forage,  supplying  an  average  of  60.4 
lbs.  of  green  forage  daily  per  bead  to  an  equivalent  of  50  daily  oowa 
from  May  1  to  November  1,  a  period  of  6  montha. 

*FteBie  Oropsi  p.  W. 
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BoiUng  crops  grown  at  the  New  Jersey  Station  for  the  support  of  a  herd 

equal  to  50  dairy  cows  for  6  mtmihs 


ToUl 

MMl 

tMad 

Date  of 

Period  of  cutting 
•DdfeMliog 

Total 

Bye^  2  Acras  

Malfa,  1  acre,  let  oatting  

Buahel* 

4.0 
4.0 
0.6 
4.0 
1.2 

Sept.  27 
Oct.  3 
May  14 
Sept.  26 
July  16 

May   1-  7 
May  7-19 
May  19-25 
May  26-June  1 
June  1-21 
June  21-26 

June26-Ju]y  4 

July  4-0 
July  9-11 
July  11-^ 

July          Aug*  o 

Aug.  3-19 
Aug.  19-2S 
Aug*  26-8«iit.  1 

Sept.  1-16 

Sept.  16-Oct.  1 
Oct.    1-  5 
Oct.  5-27 
Oct.  27-Nov.  1 

Tons 

9.4 
19.2 
11.1 
10.4 
42.8 

8.8 

12.4 

8.2 
2.1 
16.4 

17  7 

23.2 
8.8 
10.6 

24.4 

20.2 
8.0 

20.0 
6.2 

• 

/  4.0) 

1  3.0, 

April  2 
April  11 

o       1_  «  

Mixed  graawi^  6  aoves  ^partly  cMmI). 

0.5 
1.4 
2.0 

2.0 

0  25 
15 

3.5 

April  19 

iViay  z 
June  19 
Jun*  1 
June  10 

July  10 

July  11 
July  24 

Sept.  2 

278.3 

IIL  Tbb  Pbspabation  of  Feeds 

In  the  nomadic  stage  of  huabandr}'  the  animals  gathered  their  own 

food,  the  care  of  the  owner  ending  when  grazing,  water,  and  protection 
from  marauders  were  provided.  With  the  change  from  primitive  times 
the  growing  of  plants  and  their  conservation  for  animal  use  becomes 
an  ever-increasing  burden  on  the  stockman.  It  is  therefore  a  question 
of  prime  importance  to  determine  to  what  extent  such  preparation  of 
leedi  as  grinding  or  rolling  grain,  cutting  or  chaffing  hay  and  coaise 
forage,  and  cooking  wiooa  feeding  itnfRi  ia  profitable. 

The  purpose  of  sneh  artificial  preparation  of  feed  is  to  make  it  more 
digestible,  to  improve  its  palatability,  or  to  permit  the  mixing  of  well- 
liked  feeding  stuffs  vni\i  materials  which  would  olher^nse  be  refused. 
In  studying  any  method  of  preparing  feed.s  farmers  must  not  only  con- 
sider the  beneficial  effect,  if  any,  on  the  animals,  but  must  also  determine 
whether  such  effect  is  marked  enough  to  warrant  the  added  expense  in- 
enmd.  The  Talne  of  the  different  praetioea  for  each  daaa  of  atoek  ia 
diaenaaed  In  detail  in  the  reepeetiye  ehaptera  of  Part  III,  hnt  a  aommaiy 
of  the  conclnaionB  there  drawn  will  be  helpfnl  in  shownng  the  prineiplea 
which  should  govern  the  feeder  In  deciding  how  far  to  employ  aneh 
mathoda  of  prepaxation. 
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428.  Grinding,  crushing,  or  rolling  g^rain. — As  haa  been  shown  before 
(83),  grinding,  crushing,  or  rolling  grain  increases  the  digestibility  only 
when  animals  fail  to  masticate  the  whole  grain.  In  fact,  grinding  grain 
so  finely  that  it  is  bolted  with  little  ehewing  may  aometunes  deevease 
the  digestibility  beeaose  of  imperfect  mixture  with  the  saliva.  For  all 
animals,  such  grains  as  bald  barley  or  rice,  which  are  unusually  hard, 
or  small  seeds,  such  as  millet,  grain  from  the  sorghums,  or  weed  seeds^ 
should  ordinarily  be  proiind.  For  animals  with  poor  teeth  or  for  young 
auiinals  before  thoir  tt  elh  are  well  developed,  grinding  ^rain  in  general 
is  advisable.  Ordinarily  horses  ean  g^rind  their  own  oats  and  corn,  and 
idle  horses  should  always  do  so.  For  horses  which  are  hard-worked 
and  spend  much  of  their  time  away  from  the  stable  the  grain  may  well 
be  ground  and  mixed  with  a  small  allowance  of  moistened  chaffed  hay. 
(462)  A  cow  yielding  a  large  flow  of  milk  is  a  hard-worked  animal, 
and  her  grain  should  usually  be  ground.  (668)  Where  pigs  follow 
fattening  cattle  to  gather  up  any  grain  which  escapes  mastication  and 
digestion  there  is  no  advantage  in  grinding  corn  or  even  shelling  it, 
except  perhaps  toward  the  close  of  the  feeding  period  when  the  cattle 
may  be  induced  to  eat  more  by  grinding.  Where  no  pigs  run  with 
cattle,  it  is  usually  economical  to  grind  or  crush  the  corn  before  feeding. 
(736-6)  Except  in  the  case  of  small  or  hard  seeds,  sheep  with  good 
teeth  should  grind  their  own  grain.  (885)  While  it  pays  to  grind  the 
small  grains  for  pigs,  there  is  no  appreciable  advantage  in  grinding  corn 
for  pigs  weighing  150  lbs.  or  less.  For  older  animals  such  preparation 
may  sometimes  be  profitable.  (920-1) 
V  424.  Cutting  or  chaffing  forage. — Passing  such  coarse  forages  as  corn 
or  the  sorghums  thru  a  feed  cutter  or  shredder  is  usually  profitable,  not 
because  the  portions  consumed  are  digested  more  completely  but  because 
the  animals  waste  less  of  the  feed  and  the  cut  forage  is  mora  conyenient 
to  handle.  This  applies  to  soilage  ss  well  as  to  cured  forage.  (897) 
Where  hay  ia  palatable  and  consumed  with  little  waste,  it  is  ordinarily 
not  economical  to  cut  or  chaff  it  for  cattle  or  sheep,  unless  it  is  desired 
to  mix  the  good-quality  hay  with  other  less  palatable  feed  so  that  the 
whole  wiW  be  consumed.  Such  preparation  will  often  pay  with  roughage 
of  poor  fjuality  as  the  animals  will  consume  the  cut  forage  with  less 
waste.  (835)  The  use  of  cut,  or  chaffed,  hay  and  straw  is  common  in 
establishments  where  large  numbers  of  horses  are  kept.  A  little  water 
lays  the  dust  of  chaffed  hay,  and  the  feeder  can  rapidly  and  accurately 
apportion  the  allowanoe  for  each  animal.  If  meid  is  mingled  with  a 
limited  portion  of  moistened  chaffed  hay,  the  mixture  is  in  condition  to 
be  quickly  masticated  and  sw^allowed  so  that  it  can  remain  longer  in  the 
stomach  undergoing  digestion — an  item  of  importance  with  hard-worked 
horses  which  are  m  the  stable  only  at  night.  (459) 

Ilay  or  straw  should  not  be  cut  so  fine  that  the  animals  will  swallow  it 
without  chewing,  or  in  the  case  of  ruminants,  that  it  will  escape  rumi- 
nation. Kellner"  recommends  that  straw  be  cut  into  pieces  1  to  1.4  inches 
"ErniUir.  landw.  Nut«tlere,  1907,  p.  M6. 
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long  for  cattle  an<]  0.6  to  1  inch  long  for  horses  and  sheep,  gntaa,  fodder 

and  hay  being  cut  somewhat  longer. 

425.  Cooking  feed. — In  1854  Professor  Mapes  voiced  the  popular 
opinion  of  those  days  when  he  wrote "Raw  food  is  not  in  condition 
to  be  approximated  to  the  tissues  of  ammal  life.  The  experiment  often 
tried  has  proved  that  18  or  19  lbs.  of  cooked  corn  are  equal  to  30  lbs.  of 
raw  eom  for  hog  feed."  Numerous  scientific  triala  have  sinee  demon- 
strated, however,  that  in  general  cooking  feed  does  not  increase  its 
digestibility,  and  in  fact  decreases  the  digestibility  of  the  crude  protein. 
(83,  922)  This  is  shown  by  the  trials  of  Ladd  at  the  New  York 
(Geneva)  Station,"*  in  which  he  determined  artificially  the  digestibility 
of  the  crude  protein  in  several  common  feeds,  before  and  after  cooking, 
with  the  results  shown  below : 

Influence  of  cooking  on  dtgeetibUiUjf  of  crude  protein 

Ptt  emit  dicMUd 

Unoookad  Cooked 

Per  ct.  Per  ot. 

i?>e8h  corn  meal   68.6  60.5 

Old  com  meal   72 .6  63 .2 

Clover  hay   67.7  53  3 

Cottonseed  meal   87 .7  73 .8 

In  each  case  cooking  lowered  the  digestibility  of  the  crude  protein. 

426.  Steaming  ronghage  for  cattle. — Fifty  years  ago  and  even  later, 
there  could  be  found  in  this  country  establishments  more  or  less  elaborate 
used  for  steaming  or  boiling  straw,  corn  stalks,  hay,  etc.,  for  cattle 
feeding;  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  to-day  a  single  one  for  this  purpose. 
Feeding  steamed  hay  to  oxen  at  Poppelsdorf,  Germany,'*  showed  that 
steaming  rendered  the  components  of  hay,  especially  the  emde  protein, 
less  digestible.  When  dry  hay  was  fed,  46  per  et  of  the  crude  protein 
was  digested,  while  in  steamed  hay  only  30  per  ct.  was  digested.  The 
ad%Hice  given  years  ap^o  by  the  editor  of  an  agricultural  journal  is  as 
sound  today  as  when  given "The  advantages  are  very  slight  and  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  either  building  the  fire,  cutting  the  wood,  or  erecting 
the  apparatus,  to  say  nothing  of  all  these  combined,  with  danger  and 
insurance  added." 

4Sfr,  Oooking  feed  for  swias^While  cooking  feed  for  cattle  was  aban- 
doned years  ago,  it  is  still  practioed  to  some  extent  for  swine.  Forta- 
nately  the  matter  has  been  carefully  studied  by  several  experiment 
stations  and  definite  conclusions  reached.  The  most  extended  trial  was 
one  running  9  years  at  the  Maine  Agricultural  College,**  in  wliich 
cooked  and  uncooked  corn  meal  were  fed.  In  each  case  there  was  a  loss 
by  cooking.    It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  investigators  of  this 

••Trans.  Am.  Inst,  1854,  p.  373. 
"N.  Y.  (Geneva)  Rpt  1885. 

xRornberger.  Landw.  Jahrb.,  8,  p.  933;  Armsby,  Manual  ot  Cattle  FMlai; 

p.  266. 

"Country  Gentleman,  1861,  p.  112. 

"Ann.  Rpt  of  Trustees  of  the  Maine  State  Col.  of  Agt'*  UTSb 
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sabjeet  OBoaUy  began  their  atndies  in  the  full  belief  tliat  the  common 
feeding  stuffs  would  be  improved  hy  cooking.  The  following  are  fdr 
samples  of  the  comments  which  commonly  accompanied  the  rqxirta  of 
feeding  trials  with  cooked  and  uncooked  feed  for  swine. 

Shelton"  closes  an  account  of  his  own  findings  with  these  words: 
**The  figures  given  above  need  but  little  comment.  They  show  as  con- 
clusively as  figures  can  show  anything,  that  the  cooked  corn  was  less 
uflefol  than  the  raw  grain.  .  .  .  Such  entire  nnanimity  of  reaolta  ean 
only  be  explained  on  the  theoiy  that  the  eooiking  waa  an  itgnrioos  proeea 
so  far  as  its  use  for  food  for  fattening  animals  ia  concerned." 

Brown  of  the  Ontario  Agrienltoral  College,^  reviewing  several  triala 
with  cooked  and  uncooked  peas  and  corn,  wrote:  "I  am  not  at  present 
prepared  to  say  definitely  what  other  kinds  of  food  may  do,  raw  or 
cooked,  with  pigs  or  other  domestic  animals,  or  how  the  other  animals 
will  thrive  with  peas  or  com,  raw  or  boiled,  but  I  now  assert  on  the 
strongest  possible  grounds  .  .  .  that  for  fast  and  cheap  production  of 
pork,  raw  peaa  are  60  per  et.  better  than  oookad  peaa  or  Indian  eoxn  in 
any  ahape.'' 

At  the  Wiaeonain  Station^^  the  senior  author,  starting  with  the  belief 
that  cooking  must  increase  the  value  of  the  common  feeds  for  swine, 
after  some  15  trials  with  cooked  and  uncooked  whole  corn,  com  meal, 
ground  barley,  and  wheat  middlings,  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Maine  findings  were  correct.  (922) 

428.  Stock  bread. — In  some  sections  of  Europe  bread  is  made  from 
ground  eereals,  leguminous  aeeds,  potatoes,  cat  straw,  ehaif,  etc.,  prin- 
eipally  for  hones,  tho  aometimea  for  ealyea  and  eattle.  The  breid  may 
be  more  appetizing  than  the  original  materiala,  bnt  the  chemical  changes 
whieh  take  plaoe  aa  a  whole  do  not  increase  its  nutritive  value.  Such 
preparation  can  be  generally  recommended  only  where  unpalatable  feed 
may  thereby  be  consumed  with  less  waste.  Unless  baked  into  hard 
biscuits  such  bread  ^vill  keep  only  a  comparatively  short  time. 

429.  When  cooking  feed  it  advisable. — No  one  can  review  the  large 
accumulation  of  data  friMn  tiw  experiment  atationa  withoat  being  con- 
vinced that  generally  it  does  not  pay  to  oook  feed  for  farm  atook  when 
anch  feed  will  be  aatiafaetorily  consumed  without  cooking.  However,  a 
few  f^ds,  such  as  the  potato  and  the  field  bean  of  the  North,  can  be 
successfully  fed  to  swine  only  after  beings  cooked.  Hard  grains  and 
seeds  whieh  can  not  be  ground  should  be  cooked  or  soaked.  Musty  hay 
and  com  fodder  are  rendered  more  palatable  and  safe  by  steaming. 

An  occasional  allowance  of  steamed  or  cooked  barley  or  bran  is 
especially  helpful  to  horses  because  of  its  favorable  action  on  the  boweli, 
and  this  ia  donbtleaa  true  in  leaser  degree  with  fattening  eattle.  In 
winter,  breeding  awine  and  stock  hoga  are  benefited  by  a  daily  feed  of 
ateamed  roots,  tubers,  clover  or  alfsUa  ehafT,  etc.  with  meal  added.  It 
is  often  advantageous  to  administer  warm  feed  in  winter,  especially  to 
awine,  but  warming  ahould  not  be  confused  with  cooking  feed. 

•Bpt  Frot.  Agr.,  Kan.  Agr.  CoL,  1888.     «*0&t.  Rpt  1876.     ""Wis.  Rpt  1893. 
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430.  Soaking  feed< — Com  becomes  hard  and  flinty  a  few  months  after 

husking,  and  sometimes  causes  sore  mouths,  so  little  being  then  eaten 
that  gains  may  cease  or  the  animals  lose  in  weight.  Grain  which  is 
difficult  of  mastication  should  be  either  ground  or  softened  by  soaking, 
so  that  the  animals  may  at  all  times  consume  full  rations.  Studying 
the  nralts  of  12  feeding  triak  with  pigs  at  8  itationa,  Bommel^'  finds 
a  difference  of  iliglitly  over  2  per  et  in  favor  of  soaked  over  dry  feed 
for  fattening  pigs.  Grisdale  of  the  Ottawa  Experimental  Farms^  found 
a  loss  from  soaking  ground  grain,  while  whole  grain  retomed  better 
gains  when  soaked.  (736,  923) 

431.  Oeneral  conolnsions. — It  has  generally  been  assumed  that  by 
cutting,  grinding,  and  cooking  feed  much  labor  is  saved  the  animal, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  feeder.  This  idea  is  based  on  the  general  theory 
that  the  less  work  the  animal  does  in  mastieation  and  digestion  the 
hrger  the  net  prodoetion  of  work,  ilesh,  or  milk.  On  the  oontraxy, 
we  know  that  the  muscles  of  the  body  do  not  grow  strong  thru  idlenesi, 
and  that  work  and  activity  are  conducive  to  bodily  health,  growth,  and 
strength.  "We  must  therefore  conclude  that  the  organs  of  mastication 
and  digestion  should  be  kept  working  at  their  normal  capacity.  When 
cutting,  grinding,  cooking,  or  pulping  brings  more  satisfaction  to  fatten- 
ing animals  soon  to  be  slaughtered,  and  causes  them  to  consume  heavier 
rations,  saeh  preparation  may  pay,  as  it  may  also  with  exceptionally 
hard-worked  animals  that  have  but  limited  time  for  tsking  their  rations. 
Feeding  liberally  and  in  an  orderly  manner,  with  ample  variety  in  wia» 
combination,  is  more  important  and  helpful  than  making  feeds  fine 
and  soft  so  that  th^  can  be  quickly  swallowed  with  little  chewing. 

*fr.  fl.  Dvt  4gr.,  Bar.  AbIbl,  Indus*  BoL  47. 
•  Ottawa  B«L  St. 
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MANURIAL  VALUE  OF  FBEDING  STUFFS 

Unless  the  plant  food  removed  from  tlie  soil  in  crops  is  rctumed  in 
some  form,  after  a  period  of  years  reduced  yields  will  tell  the  story  of 
■oil  depletion.  Already  over  great  areas  of  oar  oountry  the  soil  has 
been  so  *'mined"  of  its  original* fertility  that  only  by  the  liberal  appli- 
cation of  commercial  fertilizers  are  remunerative  crops  now  possible. 
This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  1913  there  were  sold  in  the 
United  States  over  6,800,000  tons  of  commercial  fertilizers,  worth  about 
$150,000,000.  In  the  South  Atlantic  states  alone  over  3,750,000  tons  were 
used,  inclutiing:  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  cottonseed  meal. 
Southern  planters  feed  great  quantities  of  cottonseed  meal  to  their  crops 
^-a  rational  agricnltiire  woold  combine  mixed  cropping  and  stoek 
growing  with  eotton  raising.  The  meal  from  the  cotton  seed  would  be 
fed  to  farm  animals  and  the  resulting  manure,  still  rieh  in  fertility,  would 
pass  back  to  the  fields,  thereby  giving  a  double  return. 

A  judicious  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  is  highly  commendable,  but 
their  place  in  general  agriculture  is  to  supplement  deficiencies  only 
after  all  the  fertility  in  feeding  stuffs  that  have  been  fed  to  live  stock 
has  been  \i'isely  and  fully  conserved. 

432.  Fam  manure  as  a  fertilizer. — Just  as  with  commercial  fertilizers, 
the  value  of  farm  manure  is  computed  on  its  content  of  nitrogen,  phos- 
phorie  aeid,  and  potash,  for  of  the  constituents  which  plants  remove  from 
the  soil  only  these  need  ordinarily  be  replaced.  Phosphoric  acid  and 
potash,  when  naturally  lacking  in  the  soil,  or  when  they  have  been 
carried  off  in  crops  or  animals  sold,  must  be  replaced  by  means  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers  or  the  manure  of  farm  animals.  The  nitrogen  needed 
may  be  indirectly  obtained  from  the  air  by  raising  legumes,  but  in 
practice  much  is  purchased  along  with  phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 

Not  only  do  farm  manures  supply  plant  food  but  the  vegetable,  or 
organic,  matter  they  contain  is  important  in  increasing  the  productivity 
of  the  soil.  As  this  vegetable  matter  gradually  breaks  down  in  the  soil, 
the  acid  products  formed  help  dissolve  and  make  available  to  plants 
some  of  the  otherwise  insoluble  plant  food  in  the  soil.  Furthermore, 
the  humus  formed  from  the  organic  matter  of  manure  helps  retain 
moisture,  improves  the  soil  texture,  renders  it  more  resistant  to  wind 
action,  etc.  The  value  of  organic  matter  to  the  soil  is  shown  by  the 
fsct  that  on  fields  lacking  in  humus  such  crops  as  rye  are  often  grown 
and  turned  under  as  green  manure  for  the  sole  purpose  of  increasing 
the  humus  content. 
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Farm  manures  teem  with  bacteria  of  various  kinds  which  cause 
chemical  changes  not  only  in  the  manure  but  alao  in  the  soil  itaelf,  con- 
Terting  inaoluble  plant  food  into  fonns  available  for  crop  growth. 

After  much  praetieal  matt  at  the  Ohio  Station,  Thonie*  eonelndei 
that  the  fertilisiiig  eonstitoenta  of  farm  manurea  have  aa  high  a  value  per 
pound  aa  those  in  such  high-grade  fertilizers  aa  tankage,  bone  meal,  and 
muriate  of  potash.  In  view  of  the  highly  beneficial  effects  which  farm 
manure  has  in  addition  to  supplying  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
potash,  this  is  a  conservative  estimate.  Because  of  the  euoriiious  use 
of  commercial  fertilizers  thruout  the  civilized  world,  the  nitrogen,  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  potash  they  carry  have  a  recognized  market  price  per 
pound,  wbifik  fluctuates  no  more  than  that  of  other  standard  artielea  of 
wozld-wide  commerce.  In  this  countiy  the  average  price  of  these  in- 
giedients  to  those  who  buy  in  large  quantities  ia  about  as  foUowa: 
Nitrogen  18,  phosphoric  acid  4.5,  and  potash  5  centa  per  pound.  These 
values  are  uaed  in  this  volume  in  computing  the  fertilizing  value  of 
feeding  stufBs  and  the  manures  resulting  from  feeding  them  to  farm 
animals. 

433.  Fertilizing  constituents  recovered  ia  manure. — The  proportion 
which  is  recovered  in  the  manure  of  the  total  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  potash  supplied  In  the  feed  depends  on  the  age  and  kind  of  animal,* 
as  shown  in  the  following  table  from  Warington:* 

Proportion  of  nitrogen  and  ash  of  food  which  is  voided  by  animal 

Nitrogen  Aah 

Per  ct.  Per  ct, 

HorecBtworic   100.0  100.0 

Fattening  ox   96.1  W.7 

Fattening  sheep   95  .7  06.2 

Fattening  pig   85 .3  96 .0 

Mil£oo«r_   76.6  89  7 

GUf,fediiuIk   30.7  45.7 

The  mature  horse  at  work  ia  merely  repairing  hia  body  tissues  aa 
they  are  broken  down.  (140)    Therefore  no  nitrogen  or  ash  (containing 

the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash)  is  stored  in  his  body,  but  all  the 
nitrogen  and  practically  all  of  the  a.sh  is  voided  in  the  manure.  (A 
negligible  amount  of  ash  is  excrettd  in  the  perspiration.)  With  fatten- 
ing animals  whose  bodies  are  nearly  or  quite  mature,  but  little  of  the 
fertilizing  constituents  supplied  in  the  food  are  retained  in  the  body, 
over  95  per  ct.  of  both  nitrogen  and  ash  being  yoided  by  the  fottening 
ox  and  sheep.  (122)  With  the  pig  fattened  while  not  yet  matwre  and 
storing  nitrogen  in  hia  lean-meat  tissues,  about  85  per  ct.  of  the  nitrogen 
of  the  food  is  returned  in  the  manure.  As  milk  is  rich  in  nitrogen  and 
ash,  the  cow  in  milk  voids  only  about  75  per  ct.  of  the  nitrogen  and  89 
per  ct.  of  the  ash  contained  in  her  food.  (160)  The  young  calf,  growing 
rapidly  in  bone,  muscle,  and  body  organs,  voids  only  30.7  per  ct.  of  the 
nitrogen  and  45.7  per  ct  of  the  ash  in  the  food,  storing  the  balance  in 
*Ohio  BuL  183.  'Chemistry  of  the  Farm«  p.  214. 
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its  body.  (113)  Considering  the  proportion  of  young  animals  and  of 
those  giving  milk  on  the  average  farm,  it  has  been  estimated''  that  from 
the  feed  supplied  farm  stoefc  aboat  80  per  ot  of  the  nitrogen,  phosphorie 
add,  and  potaah  is  ordinarily  reoovered  in  the  feces  and  urine.  The 
proportion  of  the  organic  matter  of  the  food  whieh  is  found  in  the 
feces  will  vary  widely,  depending  on  the  proportion  of  difficultly  diges- 
tible roughage  in  the  ration.  For  well-fed  ruminants  and  horses  it 
ranges  from  40  to  over  50  per  ct.  As  has  been  indicated  before  (432), 
the  organic  matter  is  a  highly  important  factor  in  the  beneficial  action 
of  the  manure.  No  definite  money  value  is,  however,  usually  given  to  it 
in  discussions  of  the  fertilizing  value  of  farm  manures. 

484.  Tnflnmioe  of  feed  oa  the  Tslne  of  maniue^The  animal  creates 
nothing  of  fertilizing  value,  for  it  voids  only  that  whieh  it  has  eaten 
or  drunk.  Part  of  the  fertilizing  constituents  is  appropriated  in  the 
formation  of  flesh  or  milk,  and  the  rest  is  voided  in  the  excrements. 
The  value  of  manure  therefore  depends  primarily  on  the  character  of 
the  food  from  which  it  originates.  Foods  rich  in  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  potash  yield  rich  manure;  those  low  in  these  constituents 
make  poor  manure.  In  a  trial  reported  by  Warington,^  cows  fed  154 
lbs.  of  mangels  per  head  daily  voided  88  lbs.  of  urine,  containing  but 

0.  12  per  et  nitrogen  and  0.80  per  ct  potash.  Other  cows  fed  26  lbs.  of 
alfalfa  bay  and  given  66  lbs.  of  water  daily  voided  only  14  lbs.  of  urine, 
which,  however,  carried  1.54  per  ct.  of  nitrogen  and  1.69  per  ct.  of 
potash,  thus  containing  13  times  as  much  nitrogen  and  3  times  as  much 
potash  per  pound  as  the  urine  from  the  cows  eating  mangels. 

435.  Fertility  and  mannrial  value  of  feeds. — Having  shown  that  the 
value  of  manure  depends  primarily  on  the  feeds  eaten,  we  next  consider 
the  fiartiHiiing  constitnents  of  typical  feeding  stuflSi  and  animal  products, 
shown  in  the  following  table,  taken  from  the  extensive  data  in  Appendix 
Tables  III  and  VI.  For  tlds  table  the  fertility  value  of  each  fcied  per 
ton  has  been  computed  on  the  basis  of  what  the  total  nitrogen,  p^w- 
pboric  acid  and  potash  in  that  feed  would  cost  if  purchased  in  commer- 
cial fertilizers.   The  last  column  gives  the  manurial  value"^  of  each  feed ; 

1.  e.,  the  value  of  the  manure  which  would  result  from  feeding  1  ton  of 
the  feed  to  live  stock.  This  has  been  computed  on  the  assumption  that, 
on  the  average,  farm  animals  return  in  the  manure  about  80  per  et 
of  the  total  fertilizing  value  of  the  feed.  (488)  Obviously  this  value 
holds  only  when  the  manure  is  so  cared  for  as  to  prevent  the  losses 
mentioned  later.  (4tt-8) 

•Hart  and  Tottlnsham.  Gen.  Agr.  Cham.,  191S»  p.  124;  Van  Slyka,  Tertlliien 

and  Crops.  1912,  p.  300. 

•Chemistry  of  the  Farm,  p.  218. 
■Hart,  Wis.  BuL  221. 
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FerUUsing  comHtumU  in  feeding  tiufft  and  <mimal  products 


conatituenUi  in  lOOO  lbs. 

FartOity 

Manurial 

Phosijhoric 

per  to  a 

T«lue 

per  ton 

Concentrates 

Lml 

Urn, 

Uml 

DoUaia 

DoOan 

16  2 

6.9 

4.0 

6.85 

5.48 

19  8 

8.1 

5.6 

8.42 

6.74 

19.8 

8.6 

5.3 

8.43 

6.74 

WMftt  imii.  

25.6 

29.6 

16.2 

13.49 

10.79 

Linseed  met^  old  pro- 

54.2 

17.0 

12,7 

22.31 

17.85 

Cottonaeed  medl,  dioioe 

70.6 

26.7 

18.1 

29.63 

28.70 

Roughages 

TiaA  fXnrntr  nMT 

9.9 

3.1 

13.6 

5.20 

4.16 

3.9 

16.3 

a  .OQ 

7  AO 

Oat  straw  

5.8 

2.1 

15.0 

3.76 

8.02 

Com  silage,  recent  anal- 

yses   

8.4 

1.6 

4.4 

1.81 

1.46 

Animala  and  animal  pro- 

duel* 

Fat  ox  

23.3 

15.5 

1  S 

9.96 

•  •  •  • 

17.7 

6.5 

1.4 

7.10 

•  ■  •  ■ 

Milk  

5.8 

1.9 

1.7 

2.43 

1.94 

1.2 

0.4 

0.4 

0.61 

•  •  •  • 

The  fertility  values  given  in  the  lottrth  colunm  mean,  for  example, 
that  the  nitrogen,  pbosphorie  aeid,  and  potash  removed  from  the  aoil 
in  a  ton  of  oat  straw  will  coat  not  less  than  $3.78  if  bought  in  the 

market  in  commercial  fertilizers.  A  ton  of  com  (grain)  removes  $6.85 
in  fertility,  and  of  wheat,  $8.43.  Because  the  legumes  usually  obtain 
much  of  their  nitrogen  from  the  air,  only  a  part  of  the  fertility  in  a 
ton  of  clover,  worth  $0.36,  maj'  have  been  taken  from  the  soil.  Clover 
hay  is  80  per  ct.  richer  than  timothy  hay  and  over  2.5  times  as  rich 
aa  oat  straw  Sn  fertility.  The  lortilUy  value  of  wheat  bran  is  $13.49 
per  ton,  while  that  of  the  wheat  grain  la  only  $8.43.  This  ia  hecanse  the 
starchy  part  of  the  grain,  which  forms  most  of  the  flour,  holda  bnt 
little  fertility,  while  the  outside  portion,  the  bran,  is  high  in  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  potash. 

Of  the  feeds  listed,  cottonseed  meal  has  the  highest  fertility  value, 
$29.63  per  ton ;  this  explains  why  it  has  often  been  applied  directly 
to  the  soil  as  a  fertilizer.  In  1913  the  farmers  of  Connecticut"  spread 
on  their  fields  nearly  7,000  tons,  or  about  300  earloada,  of  this  valuable 
feeding  atnif ,  one  of  the  richest  and  best  lor  dairy  eows  and  fattening 
cattle.  IfiUiona  of  dollars  worth  of  cottonseed  meal  are  annually 
Implied  by  the  planters  of  the  South  to  the  cotton  fields  to  make  another 
crop  of  cotton.  Where  the  meal  is  first  fed  to  live  stock,  the  milk  or 
flesh  produced  should  easily  pay  its  cost,  and  under  good  management 
also  for  a  considerable  share  of  the  labor  of  feeding.  With  proper  care 
and  application,  the  manure  resulting  from  each  ton  of  meal  fed  would 

*CoiUL  (New  Haven)  Rpt  1913. 
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be  worth  $23.70,  the  manurial  value,  as  surely  as  would  the  application 
to  the  same  laud  of  commercial  fertilizers  worth  this  amount. 

436.  Selling  fertility. — The  table  in  the  preceding  article  further 
shows  that  those  who  sell  such  crops  as  hay,  corn,  and  wheat  part  with 
far  more  fertility  for  a  given  sum  of  money  than  do  those  who  sell 
animalB  or  their  products.  The  farmer  who  sells  1,000  i\m,  of  olover  hay, 
worth  $5  to  $8,  parts  with  about  as  much  fertilit7  as  if  he  had  sold 
1,000  lbs.  of  fat  ox  or  fat  pig,  worth  $60  to  $75,  or  more.  Based  <m 
the  selling  price,  milk  earries  eonaiderable  fertility  from  the  farm,  and 
butter  practically  none.  Farm  crops  may  be  regarded  as  raw  products, 
while  farm  animals,  milk,  wool,  butter,  etc.,  represent  manufactured 
products.  A  large  amount  of  raw  material  in  the  form  of  grass,  hay, 
corn,  etc.,  is  put  into  animals,  and  the  heavy  waste  or  by-product 
resulting,  in  the  form  of  manure,  when  carried  back  to  the  fields  con- 
serves most  of  the  fertility.  The  farmer  who  feeds  his  crops  to  live 
stock  is  a  manufacturer  as  well  as  a  producer,  with  two  posnble  profits 
instead  of  one ,  wln'lr  liis  farm  loses  little  of  its  fertility.  The  farmer 
who  grows  and  sells  grain,  hay,  and  straw  is  selling  a  large  amount  of 
fertility,  the  need  of  wliich  will  surely  be  apparent  as  time  goes  on  and 
his  fields  give  smaller  and  smaller  returns.  Such  a  farmer  is  slowly 
but  surely  mining  phosphorus  and  potash  from  his  soil,  which  can  be 
replaced  only  by  some  purchased  material. 

Virgin  as  a  rule  contain  great  quantities  of  ayailaUe  fertilitjr, 
and  the  pioneer  farmers  in  America,  drawing  upon  Nature's  store,  have 
given  little  consideration  to  how  their  crops  are  fed  and  have  not 
realised  that  they  are  steadily  and  often  wastefully  drawing  on  the 
store  of  fertility  which  represents  their  principal  capital.  The  western 
farmer,  when  marketing  corn  or  wheat,  or  the  southern  planter,  when 
Belling  seed  cotton,  considers  he  is  selling  labor  and  rent  of  land. 
Rarely  does  he  realize  that  he  is  also  selling  fertility,  to  replace  which 
would  cost  a  considerable  part  of  all  the  crop  brings.  Bather  than  to 
reckon  the  yalue  of  his  erop  at  the  market  price,  he  should  recognise 
that  its  true  value  when  sold  from  the  farm  is  really  the  market  price 
minus  the  value  of  the  fertility  whioh  the  crop  removes  from  the  soiL 

487*  Buying  fertility. — Even  in  live-stock  farming  where  little  or  no 
grain  or  roughage  is  sold  and  when  proper  care  is  taken  of  the  manure, 
not  all  of  the  fertility  removed  in  the  crops  is  returned  in  the  manure. 
The  supply  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  can  usually  be  maintained  by  the 
growth  of  legumes,  but  sooner  or  later  it  is  necessary  to  replace  the 
small  but  steady  loss  of  phosphorie  acid  and  potash.  Therefore  in 
purchasing  feeding  stufb,  one  should  always  consider  not  only  the 
feeding  yalue  but  also  their  worth  as  fertilizers.  By  purchasing  those 
eoncentrates  rich  in  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  such  as  wheat  bran 
and  middlings,  linseed  meal,  cottonseed  meal,  malt  sprouts,  ete.,  many 
live-stock  farms  are  steadily  being  increased  in  fertility. 
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4S8.  Biitidi  piaetioe^In  Great  Britain,  where  many  of  the  ftonaia 
are  tong-period  tenanta,  the  maniirial  yalue  of  feeding  atnib  ia  msogniaed 

by  law  in  a  maimer  that  tends  greatly  to  the  betterment  and  permanence 
of  her  agriculture.  The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  which  is  the  law 
governing  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant,  directs  that  when 
a  tenant  is  vacating  his  leasehold  he  shall  be  reasonably  compensated 
lor  the  improvements  he  has  made.  Among  these,  credit  must  be  given 
for  the  fertilizing  value  of  feeding  atuSs  which  the  tenant  may  have 
purchased  and  fed  ont,  and  also,  nnder  eertain  eonditioos,  for  the 
fertilizing  valne  of  graina  produoed  on  the  farm  and  fed  to  atoek.  In 
order  to  fomiah  data  to  gnide  the  valneis  who  serve  in  aettlement 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  after  full  and  extended  study  Lawes  and 
Gilbert  and  later  Voelcker  and  Hall  of  the  Rothamsted  Experiment 
Station  drew  up  tables  sho\dng  the  compensation  to  be  allowed  for  the 
fertilizing  value  of  various  feeds.  The  recommendations,  as  revised  in 
1913  and  adopted  by  the  Central  Association  of  Agriculture  and  Tenant 
Right  Valuers,^  are  that  the  tenant  shall  be  credited  as  follows  for  all 
mannre  reaolting  from  feeding  purchased  feeda  to  stock  on  the  lease- 
hold: 

For  all  unused  manure  or  that  which  has  been  reeently  applied  to 

the  land  without  a  crop  being  grown  thereafter,  a  credit  of  three-fourtha 
of  the  total  value  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in  the  feed  is 
allowed.  Because  a  greater  loss  of  nitrogen  commonly  occurs  in  stored 
manure  than  in  manure  dropped  in  the  fields  by  animals  at  pasture,  a 
credit  of  70  per  ct.  of  the  total  value  of  the  nitrogen  is  allowed  when 
the  stoek  have  been  fed  at  pasture,  and  of  only  50  per  ct  when  th^ 
have  been  fed  in  bam  or  yard. 

When  one  crop  has  been  grown  since  the  application  of  the  manure, 
a  part  of  the  fertility  thereby  being  used  up,  the  credit  allowed  is  only 
half  that  stated  above.  It  is  realized  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  farm 
manure  persist  much  longer  than  2  years,  but  owing  to  the  difficulties 
of  checking  records  for  a  longer  period,  the  compensation  is  not  extended 
over  a  greater  time.  The  principles  of  the  English  law,  as  here  set 
forth,  should  be  drafted  into  every  lease  drawn  between  landlord  and 
tenant  in  this  country. 

488.  Gompositioii  and  Tahie  of  ftash  nanuxe^— Even  tho  the  value  of 
manure  produced  by  animals  of  the  same  kind  depends  primarily  on 
the  nature  of  the  feed  supplied,  it  is  important  to  note  the  approximate 
composition  of  manure  from  the  difTerent  classes  of  farm  animals.  The 
following  table,  adapted  from  Van  Slyke,"  shows  the  percentage  of 
water  and  the  amount  and  value  of  the  fertilizing  constituents  per  ton 
in  fresh  manure,  including  both  feces  and  urine,  from  the  different 
farm  animals. 

'Jour.  Roy.  Agr.  Soc,  England,  74, 1913,  pp.  104-119. 
•Fertilizers  and  Crops,  p.  291. 
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CamporiUon  a/  we  ion  of  average  manure  from  farm  animalt 

Watar        NltMfn         aald  Potaih  Valm 

Pnrct.  Urn.  Lb$.  Um.  Dolt. 

\      Horse  manure   7S  14  6  11  3.30 

\    Cow  manure   b6  12  8  9  2.74 

\  SbMpmuiUM..   68  10  7*  20  4.74 

*  ^Pignumure   87  10  7  8  2.62 

Horse  and  sheep  manures  contain  less  water  than  tliat  of  cows  or 
pigs,  and  are  known  as  "hot  manures"  because  their  low  water  content 
permits  rapid  fermentation  when  stored.  On  the  other  hand  the  void- 
ings  of  the  oow  and  pig  form  "oold  mairareB,"  the  high  water  ecmtoit 
eheekmg  fermentation.  Sheep  manure  has  tiie  highest  yalne  per  ton, 
haaed  on  fertilizing  eonstituents ;  pig  manure  the  lowest.  Mixed  farm 
manures  carr>'  ahont  10  Iba.  of  nitrogen,  5  Iba.  of  phoephorie  aeid,  and 
10  lbs.  of  potash  per  ton. 

440.  Amount  of  manure  voided. — Various  methods  have  been  suggested 
for  computing  tlie  amount  of  fresh  manure — feces  and  urine —  produced 
by  farm  animals.  Heiden'  found  that  on  the  average  100  lbs.  of  dry 
matter  fed  to  farm  animals  produced  the  amount  of  fresh  manure  shown 
in  the  first  colmnn  of  the  following  table.  The  second  eolmnn  gives  the 
weight  of  manure  plus  bedding,  compnted  from  data  eompiled  by  Van 
Slyke.'* 

Manure  from  100  Ihe,  dry  matter  fed  to  farm  aiUmdU 

Hone   210  280 

Cow   384  427 

Sheep   183  285 

Owing  to  the  high  water  content  of  cow  manure,  a  larger  amount  is 
produced  from  100  lbs.  of  dry  matter  in  the  feed  than  in  the  ease  of 
the  horse  or  aheep. 

The  amount  of  manure  voided  daily  by  farm  animals  varies  widely, 
depending  on  the  nature  and  amount  of  feed  given  and  the  age,  activity, 
etc.  of  the  aninmls.  The  following  table,  adapted  from  Van  Slyke.'^  is 
a  helpful  approximation  of  the  amount  of  manure  voided  daily  by  farm 
animals,  per  1,000  lbs.  live  weight. 


Daily  production  of  manure  by  farm  animals  per  1,000  lbs.  live  weight 

Feces           UriM  Total  manure      Manure  phu  bedding 

Lbs.             Lta.  Umu  Lbs. 

Hone                        30           10  40  65 

Cow                         82           22  74  82 

Sheep                        23           11  84  88 

;  Pig                          50           88  83  00 

•atorer,  Agrtonlttire,  1899,  n.  p.  880.  "FertUlsers  and  Cnpst  pp.  884, 808. 
^•Fertilisers  and  Giops»  p. 
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Based  on  live  weight,  the  pig  yields  more  manure  than  other  farm 
animals,  due  to  the  heavy  feed  consumption  per  1,000  lbs.  live  weight 
and  tbe  wateiy  natm  of  the  mamire. 

441.  7ertilid]i|;  eonstitiieiitt  prodveed  yearly^Aecording  to  Van 
Slyke,*'  the  approximate  amonnt  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
potash  Yoided  annually  by  farm  animals  per  1,000  IbSw  live  weight  is 
as  follows: 

Annual  yield  of  ferHlmng  consHiuenis  per  IftOO  lbs,  Uve  weight 

Nitrogen  Phosphorio  Mid  Potash  Value 

Um.  Lbs.  Lbs.  DoUan 

Hone   128  43  103  30.12 

Cow   156  88  127  36.14 

Sheep   119  44  126  29.70 

Fig   ISO  104  128  38.06 

The  last  column  shows  the  total  value  of  the  fertilizing  constituents, 
^>^mpiited  at  the  priees  previously  given.  (432) 
V  4^.  losMS  la  fans  maaimi.*— Fram  the  foregdng  it  is  evident  that 
farm  manure  is  one  of  tiie  most  valuable  products  of  the  farm.  Tet 
many  farmen  who  freely  poxehase  commercial  fertilizers  allow  rnneh 
of  the  value  of  the  manure  produced  by  their  live  stock  to  be  washed  away 
in  streams  or  otherwise  dissipated.  It  is  most  important  to  realize  that 
manure  is  a  perishable  product,  and  that  unless  proper  care  is  taken 
over  half  its  value  may  be  lost.  Plant  food  may  be  wasted  thru:  (1) 
Loss  of  urine,  (2)  loss  by  leaching,  (3)  loss  of  nitrogen  by  fermentation. 

The  importance  of  bedding  to  absorb  the  urine  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing  table  from  Van  Slyke:^ 

Proportion  of  fertilizing  constituents  in  urine  and  feces  of  farm  animals 

NitrogsD  in  Phoqtboiie  add  la  Potuh  in 

Viia*        FiMW  UiiiM        Fmm  Uiins  Fseea 

Far  et.       Per  ei.  Per  et.       Paret         Pw  ct,  Fvot. 

HofM   38  62  0  100  44  56 

Cow   61  49  0  100  85  16 

Sheep   48  62  5  06 ,  70  30 

Fig   33  67  12"  88  43  57 

ATenge...      43  67  4  06  60  40 

"With  the  cow  and  sheep  about  half  the  nitrogen  is  voided  in  the 
urine ;  with  the  horse  and  pig  somewhat  leas.  Most  of  the  phosphorie 
aeid  is  ezereted  in  the  feces.  The  cow  voids  about  85  per  ct  and  the 
sheep  70  per  et.  of  the  potash  In  the  uiine;  the  horse  and  pig  over  40 

per  ct.   For  all  form  animals,  43  per  ct.  of  the  nitrogen  and  60  per  ct. 

of  the  potash  passes  in  the  urine.    Pound  for  pound  the  urine  has  a 
greater  fertilizing  value  than  the  feces,  except  with  the  pig.    The  fer- 
tility in  urine  is  also  in  solution  and  hence  much  more  readily  available 
to  plants  than  that  in  the  feces. 
"FertlllzerB  and  Crops,  p.  295.  "Fertilizers  and  Crops,  p.  295. 

•This  discussion  of  the  losses  in  manure  and  the  care  of  this  vaiuiible  farm  product  is 
neoessarily  very  brief.  For  more  complete  infonnatkm  eonsolt  the  efeendaid  woike  on 
8oik  end  Agaoultoxal  Chemistiy. 
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A  manure  pile  under  the  eaves,  against  the  side  of  the  bam,  or  manure 
lying  for  months  in  an  open  barn  yard  is  a  sight  all  too  common  on 
American  farms.  When  manure  is  exposed  to  the  leaching  action  of 
the  rains,  the  losses  are  great,  even  amounting  to  half  o£  the  total 
value  in  periods  of  2  to  5  months.  Obviously,  the  hm  ftik  on  tiie 
constitiienti  which  are  moat  aolaUe  and  therefore  most  qniddj  available 
to  plants. 

Thru  fermentation  a  large  ahare  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  manure  .may 

be  dissipated  into  the  air  as  ammonia  or  gaseons  nitrogen.  The  strong 
smell  which  every  farmer  has  noticed  in  close  horse  stables  is  due  to 
the  escaping  ammonia  produced  by  the  l)reaking  down  of  nitrogen  com- 
pounds in  the  urine.  In  the  hot  fermentations  which  take  place  in  dr>', 
loosely  packed  manure,  the  temperature  may  rise  high  enough  to  cause 
"fire  fanging,"  when  aa  mneh  aa  80  per  et  of  the  nitrogen  may  be  lost. 
Phosphoric  acid  and  potash  are  not  lost  thm  fermentation  bat  heavy 
,  losses  of  these  constitnents  mi^  oeenr  thm  leaching. 
'^''\448.  Care  of  maiiiire. — To  prevent  loss  in  manure,  the  urine  should 
be  saved  by  having  tight  gutters  and  using  plenty  of  bedding.  If 
possible,  the  manure  should  be  drawn  directly  to  the  fields  and  spread 
each  day.  When  this  can  not  be  done  it  slioiild  l)e  stored,  preferably 
under  cover,  in  well-packed  piles  kept  moist  to  prevent  hot  fermentation. 
If  hogs  or  cattle  have  access  to  the  shed,  they  aid  in  firming  the  pile. 
In  Europe  manure  la  often  stored  in  pits  or  cisterns.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  leave  manure  out  of  doors,  the  pile  should  be  made  high 
and  compact  so  that  rains  will  not  soak  thru  and  should  be  built  with 
the  sides  perpendicular  and  the  top  sloping  toward  the  center.  It  is  im- 
possible to  prevent  all  waste  in  caring  for  manure,  but  under  proper 
management  not  over  10  to  20  per  ct.  of  the  nitrogen  and  practically 
none  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  will  be  lost. 
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CmVPTER  XVIII 

FACTOBS  INFLUENCING  THE  WORK  OF  THE  HOBSE 

The  magnitude  of  the  horse  industry  in  the  United  States  is  apparent 
ivben  WB  leam  fhat  there  were  in  fhis  country,  aeoording  to  the  censua  of 
1910,  23,015,902  horaea  valued  at  $2,605,792,588.  Theae,  with  4,480,140 

mules  and  122,200  asses  and  hurroa,  make  a  grand  total  of  27,618,242 
animals  of  the  horse  family,  worth  over  $3,000,000,000.  Despite  the 
coming  of  the  automobile  and  the  auto-truck,  for  the  decade  ending  1910 
the  number  of  horses,  mules,  and  asses  in  the  country  increased  11.6  per 
cent.  The  total  value  of  these  animals  exceeds  that  of  all  the  beef  cattle, 
dairy  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine  combined. 

To  feed  llieae  work  animala  requiiea  an  annual  expenditure  of  nearly 
12,000,000,000.  In  q>ite  of  the  enormoua  feed  hOl,  leas  attention  ia  given 
to  the  aeientifie  and  economical  feeding  of  this  claaa  of  live  stock  than  to 
any  other  farm  animals.  Many  a  farmer,  for  instance,  will  carefully 
determine  which  of  the  feeds  available  for  his  dairy  herd  will  furnish  a 
well-balanced  ration  most  cheaply.  Yet  he  may  forget  that  similar  prin- 
ciples apply  to  the  feeding  of  his  work  animals.  An  average  of  about  4 
horses  or  mules  are  kept  on  each  fann  in  the  United  States.  When  we 
leam  in  Chapter  XTX  how  it  is  often  possible  thru  the  economical 
and  proper  aeleetion  of  f eeda  and  their  rational  adminiatration  to  aave 
10  to  40  per  of  the  usual  feed  bill,  with  no  injury,  and  in  aome  caaea 
eren  a  benefit  to  the  aniinala,  it  is  evident  that  a  careful  eonaideration  of 
the  principles  governing  the  feeding  of  horses  will  pay  every  owner  in 
dollars  and  cents.  Furthermore,  it  is  just  as  essential  to  care  for  work 
animals  so  as  to  ensure  their  maximum  efficiency  as  it  is  to  lubricate 
carefully  the  vehicles  and  machinery  they  draw. 

Before  studying  in  detail  the  feeds  for  the  horse  and  the  methods  of 
feeding  and  eare,  it  ia  necenary  to  eonaider  briefly  the  prindplea  deter- 
mining the  vahie  of  the  different  claaNa  of  leeda  for  the  production  of 
work  and  the  varioua  faetora  which  influence  the  amount  of  labor  the 
animal  can  perform. 

Most  of  the  discussions  which  follow  treat  of  the  horse  particularly, 
since  over  83  per  ct.  of  our  work  animals  are  horses,  and  nearly  all  of 
the  scientific  trials  have  been  conducted  with  them.  The  same  feeds  may 
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be  used  for  mules,  however,  and  the  same  principles  of  feeding  and  care 
apply  to  these  animals.   (Special  hints  on  the  feed  and  care  of  the  mule 


L  The  Relation  of  Fked  to  thz  Work  of  the  Hobsb 

The  most  complete  investigations  with  the  horse  bearing  on  the  re- 
lation of  feed  to  work,  are  those  of  Wolff,  Grandean  and  LcClere,  and  the 
more  reeent  studies  of  Zontz  and  his  associates.   Wolff's  experiments 

were  with  a  sweep-power  constructed  so  that  the  amount  of  work  per- 
formed could  be  measured.  Zuntz,  in  conjunction  with  Lehmann  and 
Ilagemann,  conducted  hundreds  of  tests  with  horses  working  on  a  tread- 
power  so  built  that  the  distance  traveled  and  the  work  performed  were 
accurately  measured.  The  animals  breathed  thru  a  tube  inserted  in 
the  windpipe,  by  whicE  means  the  oxygen  inhaled  and  the  carbon  dioxid 
exhaled  were  accurately  determined.  (141)  To  such  gaseous  intake  and 
outgo  was  added  that  which  passed  thru  the  skin  and  vent,  as  determined 
by  placing  the  animal  in  a  Pettenkofer  respiration  apparatus.  (71) 

444.  Work. — In  discussing  the  production  of  work  it  is  necessary  to  use 
the  standard  terms  employed  in  its  measurement,  the  foot-pound,  the  foot- 
ton,  and  the  horse  power.  The  foot-pound  and  foot-ton  are  terms  which 
denote  the  work  done  in  lifting  a  weight  of  1  lb.  or  1  ton,  respectively, 
1  ft.  against  the  force  of  gravity.  When  the  rate  at  which  the  work  is 
done  is  taken  into  consideration  the  unit  used  is  the  kone  power,  which  is 
the  power  required  to  lift  a  weight  of  1  lb.  at  the  rate  of  33,000  feet  per 
minute.  If  by  means  of  wpe  and  pulleys  a  horse  raises  a  bucket  of  water 
weighing  100  lbs.  from  a  well  330  ft.  deep  in  1  minute,  it  exerts  a  force 
equal  to  1  II.  P.  The  pull,  or  draft,  exerted  by  the  horse  may  be  measured 
by  a  dynamometer,  a  crude  form  of  which  is  a  spring  balance  placed 
between  the  singletree  or  evener  and  the  vehicle  or  object  on  which  the 
pull  is  exerted.  According  to  King,^  the  maximum  pulling  power  of  a 
horse  when  walking  on  a  good  road  is  about  one-half  its  weight,  but  for 
steady  and  eontinuous  work  for  10  hours  per  day  and  at  the  rate  of  2.5 
inilpn  per  hour  the  pull  should  not  be  more  than  one-eighth  or  one-tenth 
the  weight  of  the  animal.  The  daily  work  performed  by  horses  of  differ- 
ent weights  would  accordingly  be  as  follows : 


are  given  in  Art.  632.) 


DaUy  work  performed  ly  horses  of  different  weighii 


Bone-power  pnxluoid       Poot-tonR  of  wi^rk  doM 


The  draft  required  to  haul  a  4-wheel  wagon  on  various  types  of  road  is 
approximately  as  follows,  according  to  King  r 

^Physics  of  Agr.,  p.  490.  '  Plxysics  of  Agr.«  p.  436. 
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Draft  required  to  haul  a  wagon  on  various  types  of  road 


'  of  XMd  libs,  draft  per  too 

Common  Mrth   75  to  224 

Gravel   75  to  140 

Macadam   55  to  67 

Woodblock   28  to  44 

Flank   25  to  44 


This  shows  that  it  requires  a  draft,  or  pull,  of  75  to  224  lbs.,  as  measured 
on  a  spriug  balance  placed  between  hone  and  load,  to  draw  a  load  of  a 
ton,  inelnding  wagon,  on  a  conntiy  earth  road,  while  on  a  plank  road  the 
draftklmt2Sto441be. 

The  ox  draws  a  load  equal  to  the  horse,  but  ordinarily  at  only  two-thirds 
the  speed.  A  man's  work  is  usually  from  one-sixth  to  one-tenth  of  a  horse 
power,  or  about  one-fifth  that  of  an  average  horse.  For  a  minute  or  two 
he  can  exert  a  full  horse  power  or  even  more. 

445.  Digestion  trials. — Since  there  have  been  relatively  few  digestion 
trials  with  the  horse,  we  are  nsnallj  obliged  to  nse  for  this  animsl  the 
ooeffieientB  of  digestibility  obtained  with  the  ox  or  sheep.  (66)  While  the 
horse  digests  the  easily  digestible  feeds  abont  as  completely  as  do  the 
mminants,  it  falls  below  them  in  ability  to  digest  the  more  diffionltly  di- 
gestible ones,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table  from  Wolff 


Digutum  coefficienis  of  common  feeds  for  the  horse  and  sheep  compared 


Dry 
matter 

Crud* 

Oubd 

Fiber 

N-fraa 
•stnet 

Com 

Prr  rt. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

89 

77 

70 

04 

61 

80 

70 

62 

01 

86 

OaU 

67 

70 

20 

74 

70 

71 

80 

30 

76 

83 

Alfalfa  hay  {excellent  quality) 

73 

58 

40 

70 

14 

Clover  hay 

60 

71 

46 

66 

41 

51 

66 

37 

64 

20 

Sheep  

56 

66 

60 

61 

66 

Meadow  hay  {good  quality) 

61 

42 

67 

20 

62 

64 

66 

63 

65 

64 

WhetUalraw 

10 

23 

27 

18 

48 

•  • 

50 

37 

44 

It  is  shown  that  the  horse  digests  com,  which  is  low  in  fiber,  as  well  as 
does  the  sheep.  On  the  other  hand,  it  digests  oats  and  meadow  hay,  which 

•Land.  Vers.  Stat,  20,  1877;  21,  1878;  Laadw.  Jahrb.,  8,  Sup.  I,  1879;  10. 
1881;  IS,  1884. 
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contain  considerable  fiber,  less  completely.  Of  wheat  straw  the  horse 
digests  only  23  per  ct.,  while  the  sheep  digests  48  per  ct.  Both  animals 
digest  crude  protein  about  equally  well,  but  the  digestive  powers  of  the 
horse  are  markedly  lower  for  fiber  and  fat.  (85) 

416.  BifliMiioe  of  work  on  digostibility^— The  effoet  of  woiting  s  hone 
Immediately  after  eatiDg  has  been  studied  by  Grandean  and  LeClere,* 
Tangl,*  CSolin/  Scheunert'  and  others.  Their  investigations  show  that 
moderate' exercise,  even  immediately  after  the  horse  has  eaten,  tends  to 
increase  digestion  in  both  the  stomach  and  the  small  intestine,  and  also 
increases  the  rate  of  absorption  of  digested  nutrients.  Tho  the  rate  of 
protein  digestion  is  retarded  for  the  first  hour  after  eating,  when  the 
horse  is  exercised  immediately  after  the  meal,  by  the  end  of  the  second 
or  third  hour  even  more  protein  will  have  been  digested  than  had  the 
hone  remained  at  rest  Contraiy  to  some  stotements,  ezereiae  does  not 
hasten  the  passage  of  food  from  the  stomach  into  the  small  intestine, 
bat  ^^parently  retards  it.  Severe  labor  may,  however,  depress  digestion. 
Grandeau  and  T/eClerc  found  that  hard  work  at  a  trot  lowered  the  di- 
gestibility of  the  protein  7  per  ct.  and  of  the  fiber  13  per  ct.,  compared 
with  the  amounts  digested  when  the  horse  was  allowed  to  rest  after  eat- 
ing. The  greater  depression  observed  in  the  case  of  the  crude  fiber  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  this  nutrient  is  digested  mainly  in  the 
eaeenm  and  large  intestine  and  is  harried  thra  these  organs  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  horse  in  aotion. 

447.  Trae  value  of  feeds  for  work.— As  previously  shown  (78--S0),  the 
true  value  of  different  feeds  for  work  is  not  based  merely  on  the  amount 
of  digestible  nutrients  they  contain,  for  a  varjnng  percentage  of  the 
available  energy  in  the  digestible  portion  of  the  feed  is  used  up  in  the 
work  of  mastication  and  digestion  and  thereby  lost  so  far  as  useful  me- 
chanical work  is  concerned.  By  subtracting  the  energy  thus  used  from 
the  available  energy  which  the  digestible  nntrlents  of  any  feed  famidi, 
we  will  find  the  amoant  of  net  natriento  which  may  be  need  in  the  per- 
formanee  of  each  external  work  as  propelling  the  body,  carrying  a  burden, 
or  pulling  a  load.  We  should  remember,  however,  that  the  energy 
which  is  used  up  in  mastication  and  digestion  ts  all  changed  into  heat, 
and  so  may  aid  in  keeping  the  body  warm. 

Zuntz  found'  that  the  1100-lb.  horse,  when  drawing  a  loud  on  a  level 
road,  will  produce  about  864.4  f t.-tons  of  work  for  each  pound  of  net  nu- 
trients consumed  in  addition  to  the  food  required  for  maintenanoe.  The 
following  teble  shows  the  amonnt  of  work  which  varioas  feeding  staib 
will  yield  according  to  Zonts,  when  fed  to  the  horn  which  is  already  to- 
eeiving  enoogh  food  for  maintenance  at  rest 

« Ann.  ScL  Agron..  1884.  Vol.  U.  p.  2SS. 
•Pliager'8  Arch.  Fhystoi,  68,  1896,  p.  M6. 

•  Traite  Physiol.  Comp.  Anlm..  1886,  p.  822. 
»Pflager'8  Arch.  Physiol..  109,  1905,  p.  145-198. 
*Lsadw.  Jahrb.,  27,  1898.  Sup.  III.  p.  43L 
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PouiMe  work  from  1  lb.  of  various  feeds  when  fed  to  ike  koree 


m               -  ■ 

Wbmt 

Total 
digeatible 
outriaQte 

Nutricntj 
roQuiTMl  for 
maaticAtion 

Net 
nutrients 

PoB-iiblp 
work  from 
1  ID.  oi  teea 



Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Lbs. 

Lhs. 

Ft. -tons 

Of 

1  .  / 

0 .  /Ho 

0  .1)82 

0  .703 

607  .7 

Hone  bean  

86 

6  9 

0  720 

0  111 

0.609 

52(3.4 

Peas  

86 

6  9 

0.687 

0.102 

0.586 

500  5 

Linseed  cake  

88 

9.4 

0  690 

0.125 

0.665 

488.4 

Oats  

87 

10  3 

0  615 

0.124 

0.491 

424.4 

84 

26.6 

0.453 

0.219 

0.234 

202.3 

25 

1.0 

0.226 

0.027 

O.IM 

172.0 

Meadow  hay  ... 

8.5 

26.0 

0.391 

0.209 

0.182 

157.3 

Clover  hay  

S-t 

30.2 

0.407 

0.239 

0.168 

145.2 

15 

1.6 

0.113 

0.021 

0.092 

79.5 

Wheat  atmw . . . 

86 

42.0 

0.181 

0.207 

—0.116 

—100.3 

The  table  shows  that  after  supplying  the  horse  with  sufficient  feed  for 
maiutenance,  each  additional  pound  of  corn  supplied,  up  to  the  capacity 
of  the  animal,  will  furnish  energy  sufficient  to  produce  607.7  ft.-tons  of 
external  work,  or  enough  to  raise  a  weight  of  one  ton  607.7  ft.  against 
the  pull  of  gravity.  Because  of  its  high  per  cent  of  digestible  nutrients 
and  its  low  content  of  fiber,  Indian  eom  is  the  most  potential  of  all  the 
given  feeds  for  the  production  of  work. 

Feeds  containing  much  fiber,  such  as  hay  and  straw,  furnish  corre- 
spondingly less  net  food  for  the  production  of  external  work.  The  table 
shows  that  the  work  of  masticating  and  digesting  wheat  straw  reciuirea 
more  energy  than  the  straw  supplies.  Hence  the  table  shows  a  negative 
value  of  — 100.3  ft.-tons  for  1  lb.  of  wheat  straw.  As  has  been  stated 
before  (80) ,  the  energy  used  up  in  mastication  and  digestion  all  takes  the 
form  of  heat  ThereforOi  unless  the  total  work  of  digesting  a  ratbn  eon- 
taining  straw  produces  more  heat  than  is  needed  to  warm  the  body,  the 
straw  will  have  a  positive  value  for  the  production  of  the  heat  so  required, 
and  this  value  will  depend  upon  the  total  amount  of  digestible  nutrients 
it  furnishes.  On  the  other  hand,  if  more  energy  is  spent  in  masticating 
and  digesting  the  ration  than  is  needed  to  furnish  heat  to  maintain  the 
body  temperature,  then  the  energy  of  the  straw  will  be  wasted.  This 
helps  to  explain  why  a  larger  amount  of  straw  may  be  advantageously  fed 
to  idle  hofses  than  to  those  at  work.  As  is  shown  later  (467) ,  even  in  the 
ease  of  the  horse  at  hard  labor  acertain  volume  or  bulk  Is  necessary  in  the 
ration.  To  furnish  this  necessary  bulk  a  small  amount  of  straw  is  some- 
times used  in  place  of  other  roughage,  especially  in  Europe. 

448.  Maintenance  requirement  of  the  horge. — It  is  more  difficult  to  de- 
termine the  minimum  amount  of  nutrients  needed  to  maintain  the  weight 
of  a  horse  than  of  the  ox  or  sheep.  This  is  dne  to  the  f^  that  any  ezeess 
of  nutrients  supplied  the  idle  horse  above  maintenance  will  not  nsoally  be 
whdUy  stored  as  fiesh  or  fat,  for  confined  horses,  even  those  of  quiet 
temperament,  dissipate  more  or  less  energy  thm  restlessness  and  moving 
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about,  80  that  a  ration  whicli  barely  maintaixiB  tbem  is  reaUy  aomewhat 
in  excess  of  tho  theoretical  re<iuirement. 

One  method  of  determining  the  maintenance  requirement  is  to  feed 
a  horse  al  rest  a  ration  insufficient  to  maintain  his  weight,  and  then  after 
a  time  gradually  inerease  the  supply  of  nutrients  until  the  wei^t  k 
barely  maintained.  Using  this  method  Orandean  and  LeClen:*  were  able 
to  maintain  the  weight  of  each  of  3  horses  getting  walking  exercise  for 
half  an  hour  daily  on  a  ration  of  17.6  lbs.  meadow  hay,  which  supplied 
6.1  lbs.  of  dij^estible  nntrients,  or  7  lbs.  per  lOOd  lbs.  live  weight. 

A  more  exact  nietliod  is  to  give  a  horse  gradually  increasing  amounts  of 
a  given  feed,  during  successive  periods,  and  determine  in  each  period  the 
maximum  amount  of  work  the  animal  can  perform  on  tlie  allowance  and 
Still  maintain  his  weight  It  is  then  possible  to  eompute,  by  difference,  the 
nutrients  required  for  the  performance  of  a  given  amount  of  work.  By 
subtracting  the  nutrients  expended  in  the  work  done  during  any  period 
from  the  total  nutrients  supplied  in  that  period,  the  actual  maintenance 
requirement  is  found. 

By  the  latter  method  Zuntz  and  his  colleagues^"  found  that  to  maintain 
the  weight  of  the  1100-lb.  horse  and  keej)  up  the  lx)dy  temperature  re- 
quired 7.06  lbs.  of  digestible  nutrients,"  or  12.7  therms.  It  was  found  that 
the  larger  part  of  the  nutrients,  nearly  66  per  ct.,  were  required  merely 
asfuel  to  maintain  the  temperature  of  the  body.  Indeed,  it  was  necessary 
to  supply  only  2.43  lbs.  of  net  nutrients  (or  4.4  therms  of  net  energy)  to 
cover  the  amount  used  up  in  the  internal  work  of  the  body  and  in  repair- 
ing the  body  tissues. 

This  conclusion  accords  with  the  general  experience,  that  idle  horses 
can  be  maintained  chiefly  on  such  feeds  as  iiay,  corn  stover,  and  straw,  . 
which  furnish  relatively  little  net  energy  but  produce  a  large  amount  of 
heat  in  the  body  as  the  result  of  mastication  and  digestion.  If  the  rough- 
ages are  of  sufficiently  good  quality  the  animals  may  be  maintained  on 
such  feeds  aUme.  As  roughages  are  usually  far  cheaper  sources  of  total 
available  energy  than  the  concentrates,  maintaining  idle  horses  on  such 
feeds  is  obviously  economical. 

449.  Protein  required  for  maintenance. — In  addition  to  supplying  suffi- 
cient fuel  to  maintain  the  body  temperature  and  enough  net  nutrients 
for  the  internal  work  of  the  body,  as  has  been  previously  pointed  out 
(94),  the  nutrients  in  the  ration  must  include  a  certain  amount  of  di- 
gestible protein  to  make  good  the  small  daily  waste  of  nitrogenous 
tissues.  In  experiments  by  Grandeau  and  LeClere,^*  3  horses  main- 
tained their  weight  for  4  or  5  months  on  a  ration  of  meadow  hay  fur- 
nishing an  average  of  0.54  lb.  of  digestible  protein  daily  per  1000  lbs. 
live  weight,  the  hsy  of  couise  containing  some  amids  beside  the  true  pro- 

'Warington.  lA&don  Live  Stock  Jour.,  1894.  p.  9. 

"Land.  Jahrb..  27,  1898,  Sup.  III.  pp.  422-420. 

"  Including  fat  x  2.4,  the  factor  used  by  ZunU  as  the  relative  fuel  value  for  fat, 
compared  with  carbohydrstea 
'■Wsrington,  London  Ltre  Stock  Jour.,  1894,  p.  9. 
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tein.  One  of  the  horses  gained  5  lbs.  in  2  months  on  a  daily  allowance  of 
only  0.45  lb.  of  digestible  protein  per  1000  lbs.  live  weight.  In  another 
case  an  allowance  of  0.37  lb.  of  digestible  protein  daily  per  1000  lbs.  of 
live  weight  proved  insiiiBeieiit  to  maintaiii  the  nitrogen  eqnilibriiira.  Bvi- 
dently  the  minimiiTn  protein  requirement  for  the  horse  ranges  from  0.4 
to  0.6  lb.  per  1000  lbs.  live  weight,  which  is  tiie  same  as  that  of  the  rest- 
ing ox  as  determined  by  Armsby. 

Most  authorities  maintain,  and  practical  experience  shows,  that  the 
health  of  animals  is  improved  when  they  are  fed  more  than  the  theo- 
retical minimum  of  protein.  In  view  of  this,  the  Armsby  standard  rec- 
ommends 1  lb.  of  digestible  protein  for  the  maintenance  of  the  1000-lb. 
horse  at  rest.  (172) 

460.  Vatrieats  xeqoired  for  work.— We  have  eonsidered  the  nntrients 
required  to  maintain  the  horse  at  rest  and  studied  the  valoe  of  typical 
feeding  stuifs  for  producing  external  work.  Let  us  next  determine  the 
amount  of  net  nutrients  which  must  be  fed  in  addition  to  the  maintenanee 
re(|uirement  when  the  horse  is  to  perform  various  kinds  of  work. 

The  work  which  the  horse  performs  usually  consists  of  a  more  or  less 
complex  combination  of  the  following  simple  types : 

( 1 )  Locomotion,  or  merely  traveling  along  a  level  course  with  no  load. 

(2)  Raising  the  body,  with  or  witiioat  a  load,  against  the  fi>roe  of 
gravity  in  ascending  a  grade. 

(3)  Carrying  a  load. 

(4)  Draft,  or  hauling  a  load. 

In  the  case  of  a  horse  drawing  a  load  up  a  hill,  we  find  all  of  these  types 
combined.  The  horse  is  (1)  advancing,  and  at  the  same  time  (2)  raising 
his  body.  He  is  also  (3)  carrying  the  harness  and  (4)  hauling  the  load. 
When  he  descends  the  hill  he  will  even  perform  a  fifth  type  of  labor  in 
braeing  himself  so  as  not  to  be  forced  down  the  hill  too  rapidly. 

Zuntz"  found  that  to  perform  these  different  types  of  work,  the  1100- 
Ib.  horse  carrying  a  44-lb.  harness  required  the  net  nutrients  shown 
below,  after  he  had  already  been  supplied  with  enough  feed  for  main- 
tenance at  rest: 


Net  nutrients  required  by  horse  for  various  kinds  of  work 

Net  nutri«Dt« 


Traveling  xoiXhtml  load,  1  mile  on  the  level 

At  a  walking  speed  of  2 .5  miles  per  hoar   0 .134 

At  a  walking  speed  of  3 .5  miles  per  hour   0 . 109 

At » trotting  speed  of  6  6  to  7  .6  miles  per  hour   0.264 

TnwUng  1  mue  on  the  let'el  when  carrying  a  load  of  StO  lbs.  at 

Walking  speed  of  3 .4  miles  per  hour   0  210 

Trotting  speed  of  6  9  miles  per  hour   0.323 

Raising  hit  body  100  feel 

In  cUmbing  incline  of  10 .7  per  cent   0.060 

Lowering  body  100  ft.  on  a  road  wiih  a  6  per  cent  dip,  compared  with 

troMing  on  the  lepd,  eavee   0.025 

Dnt/ionleedper  1000fl.44me,fiMindniingloeomol^    1.157 

'Laadw.  Jahrb.,  27,  Sop.  m. 
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Could  all  tbe  waA  done  by  a  hoise  each  day  be  accurately  determined, 
it  would  be  poaalUe  to  reooho  it  into  theie  different  typee,  m  that  the 
nutrienta  required  for  its  prodvAtuni  might  be  ealenlated  and  a  snitable 

ration  computed.  However,  the  table  ia  of  theoretical  rather  than  prac- 
tical interest,  for  the  work  of  most  horses  varies  greatly  from  day  to  day ; 
moreover  the  usual  work  is  complex  and  difficult  to  resolve  into  these 
simple  types.  Still,  these  figures  are  important  in  showing  the  influence 
of  various  factors  on  the  energy  expended  by  the  horse  in  the  work  he 
performs. 

461.  TuflBenoe  of  qMod^— It  will  be  noted  in  the  table  that  26  per  et 
more  net  nntrienta  are  required  when  the  hone  waUca  a  mile  at  a  apeed 

of  3.5  miles  per  hour  than  2.5  milea.  When  his  gait  is  haatened  to  a  trot, 
nearly  twice  as  much  food  ia  required  per  mile  of  travel  as  at  the  slower 
walk.  Among  the  reasons  why  rapid  labor  generally  consumes  more 
power  than  slow  motion,  even  when  the  distance  traveled  and  the  actual 
work  done  are  the  same,  are  the  follo^\^ng:  When  a  horse  is  walking  at  a 
rapid  speed  the  work  of  the  heart  is  greatly  increased.  In  trotting  or 
galloping  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  body  ia  mneh  greater  than  in  walking, 
and  therefore  a  amaller  part  of  the  energy  eacpended  ia  available  for  on- 
ward nunrement.  The  temperature  also  rises,  and  much  heat  ia  loat  by  the 
evaporation  of  water  thru  the  skin  and  lungi.  The  proportion  of  food 
produeing  heat  is  thua  increaaed,  while  that  q>pearing  aa  work  ia  dimin- 
ished. 

Fourier"  found  that  the  horse  was  at  its  best  for  drawing  loads  when 
moving  at  a  rate  of  2  to  2.5  miles  per  hour.  When  held  down  to  a  slower 
speed,  and  likewise  as  the  rate  of  speed  was  inereaaed  beyond  this  figure, 
hia  effioienoy  deereaaed.  At  length,  when  a  speed  of  11^  milea  per  hour 
waa  readied,  Urn  than  one-tenth  the  maximnm  amount  of  work  waa  ae- 
eomplished.  Grandean**  states  that  a  horse  walking  12.5  miles  per  day 
was  kept  in  condition  on  a  daily  allowance  of  19.4  lbs.  of  hay,  while  a  ra- 
tion of  24  lbs.  was  insufficient  when  the  same  distance  was  covered  at  a 
trot.  A  horse  hauling  a  load  12.5  miles  daily,  the  draft  performed  being 
equivalent  to  1943  ft.-tons,  was  sufficiently  nourished  by  a  ration  of  24.6 
lbs.  of  hay,  while  one  of  36.2  lbs.— all  the  horse  wonld  eat— waa  not  enough 
to  maii!tiilTF  its  weight  when  the  aame  amount  of  work  waa  done  at  a  trot 

Where  it  ia  neeeaaary  to  develop  maximum  power  oontinuouely  at  eon- 
aiderable  speed,  the  number  of  horses  required  for  a  apeeifie  work  must 
always  be  greatly  increased.  Thus  when  horses  were  used  on  mail- 
eoaches,  even  on  the  admirable  highways  of  Great  Britian,  the  proprietors 
maintained  1  horse  per  mile  of  route  for  each  coach,  each  horse  traveling 
only  8  miles  and  working  an  hour  or  less  per  day  on  the  average,  4  horses 
drawing  the  loaded  coach  which  weighed  2  tons.  Draft  horses  moving  2.5 
miles  an  hour  are  expected  to  do  7  timea  the  work  of  ooaeh  horaea  moving 
10  milea  per  hour. 

**  Thurston,  Tho  Animal  as  a  KaOhiiM  and  a  Prime  Motor,  p.  S8. 

"Warington,  Londoa  Live  Stock  Jour^  1894»  p.  4». 
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With  nmning  hones,  the  requirement  of  speed  rednoee  the  work  per- 
formed  (carrying  the  rider)  to  the  smallest  amount  possible.  Low 
writes      ' '  When  it  is  considered  that  an  ounce  of  additional  loading  to 

the  same  horse  may  make  the  difference  of  a  yard  or  more  in  half  a  mile 
of  nmning,  it  will  be  seen  how  greatly  the  weight  borne  may  affect  the 
issue  in  the  case  of  horses  of  equal  powers."  (146) 

452.  Locomotion  and  carrying  a  load. — The  preceding  table  shows  what 
experience  teaches  that  the  horse  requires  more  nutrients  to  travel  a 
mile  when  carrying  a  load  than  when  merely  moving  his  own  body.  We 
see  that  while  only  0.169  lb.  net  nutrients  are  required  in  walking  a  mile 
at  a  speed  of  3.5  miles  per  hour  with  no  load,  0.210  lb.  of  nutrients,  or 
over  24  per  ct.  more,  are  needed  when  a  load  of  220  lbs.  is  carried  at  about 
the  same  pace.  When  the  same  load  was  carried  at  a  trot  with  a  speed  of 
6.9  miles  per  hour  the  amount  of  nutrients  required  was  increased  by  over 
53  per  ct. 

Since  in  locomotion  the  body  of  the  horse  is  alternately  raised  and 
lowered,  it  is  difBcolt  to  measure  the  aetual  amonnt  of  meehanieal  work 

performed  in  order  to  compare  it  with  the  energy  expended.  Compu- 
tations by  Zuntz  indicate  that  about  35  per  ct.  of  the  total  energy  ex- 
pended by  the  horse  moving  on  the  level  is  actually  transformed  into  the 
external  work  of  advancing  his  body,  the  remainder  of  the  energy  pro- 
ducing no  external  work,  but  taking  the  form  of  heat. 

463.  Influence  of  grade. — The  table  further  brings  out  the  striking  fact 
that  for  every  100  ft  the  horse  raises  his  body  in  ascending  an  incline  of 
10.7  per  ct  (a  rise  of  10.7  ft  in  100  ft.),  he  requires  0.06  lb.  of  net  nutri- 
ents in  addition  to  the  amount  required  on  a  level  course.  In  other 
words,  in  raising  his  body  200  ft.  in  going  up  a  grade  he  would  use  up 
almost  as  much  feed  as  in  traveling  a  mile  horizontally.  At  the  incline 
of  10.7  per  ct.  the  horse  was  about  as  efficient  in  converting  feed  into 
muscular  work  as  when  traveling  on  a  level  course,  about  34  per  ct.  of 
the  total  energy  expended  being  transformed  into  the  actual  work  of 
both  propelling  his  body  and  raising  it  against  the  force  of  gravity.  In 
dimbing  a  hill  ibB  horse  does  much  more  work  in  traveling  a  mile  than 
when  going  on  a  level  course,  for  besides  propelling  his  body,  he  must 
raise  it  against  the  force  of  gravity.  Including  both  the  work  of  ascent 
and  the  work  of  locomotion,  Zuntz  found  that  in  ascending  the  grade  of 
10.7  per  ct.  at  a  speed  of  3.1  miles  per  hour  the  horse  expended  more  than 
3  times  as  much  energy  as  in  walking  the  same  distance  on  the  level  at  but 
a  slightly  faster  pace.  In  the  latter  case  he  was  merely  propelling  his 
body  and  not  raising  it  against  the  force  of  gravity.  At  the  steeper 
grade  of  18.1  ft  in  100,  nearly  5  times  as  much  energy  wss  esqiended  as 
wtm  moving  on  a  horizontal  course. 

In  going  down  a  gentle  incline,  owing  to  the  pull  of  gravity,  less  energy 
was  expended  than  in  moving  on  a  level  road,  resulting  in  a  saving  of 
nutrients,  such  saving  being  greatest  when  the  down  grade  was  about  5  ft. 
"The  Breeds  o^  the  Domestic  Animals  of  the  British  Isles, 
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in  100.  If  the  grade  was  steeper,  the  horse  expended  energy  in  bracing 
himself  to  check  too  rapid  progress.  When  the  downward  grade  reached 
10  ft.  in  100,  as  much  energy  was  expended  as  when  traveling  on  a  level, 
and  on  a  still  steeper  down  grade  the  amount  of  energy  expended  was 
greater  than  that  expended  on  the  level. 

The  saving  of  feed  by  the  proper  nse  of  wagon  brakes  in  a  hilly  oonntiy 
is  evident  when  we  consider  the  energy  the  horse  spends  in  descending  a 
steep  hill.  Here  he  must  not  only  brace  himself  to  hold  back  his  own 
body,  but  must  also  struggle  to  hold  in  check  the  heavy  weight  of  the 
wagon. 

454.  Draft. — The  preceding  table  (450)  shou-B  that  after  deducting 
the  energy  necessary  for  merely  moving  the  body  on  a  level  course,  1.157 
lbs.  of  net  nutrients  were  required  the  horse  for  each  1000  ft.-ton8  of 
draft  on  a  level  coarse.  The  horse  is  digfatty  less  eiBcient  as  a  wiachlne 

in  performing  draft  than  in  moving  his  l>ody  along  a  level  course  or  in 
raising  it  against  the  force  of  gravity,  for  only  31  per  ct  of  the  total 
energy  expended  was  actually  turned  into  draft.  Tn  drawino'  a  load  up 
a  grade  of  only  8.5  ft.  in  100,  but  23  per  ct.  of  the  energy  expended  was 
actually  turned  into  work.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  when  perform- 
ing draft  up  that  grade  more  work  was  done  per  minute,  and  this  led  to 
an  Increase  in  the  rapidity  of  breathing  and  tiie  over-ezertioii  of  certain 
groups  of  mnsdeSy  with  the  resolt  that  more  energy  was  wasted  as  heat 
and  less  was  utilized  in  moving  the  load. 

456.  The  nutritive  ratio  for  work  animals^We  have  seen  before  that 
under  normal  conditions  the  non-nitrogenous  nutrients — carbohydrates 
and  fats — furnish  the  energy  necessary  for  the  production  of  muscular 
work,  and  that  no  more  protein  tissue  is  usually  broken  down  during 
work  than  during  rest.  (140)  Hence,  as  Kellner^'  points  out,  there  is  a 
great  similarity  between  the  nutrient  requirements  of  mature  working 
and  mature  &ttening  animals.  After  growth  is  completed  and  the  pro- 
tein tissues  and  organs  of  the  body  have  reached  fall  size,  both  working 
and  fattening  animals  need  only  so  much  crude  protein  in  their  food  in 
excess  of  maintenance  requirements  as  is  necessary  to  insure  complete 
digestion  of  the  ration.  The  remainder  of  the  nutrient  requirements, 
whether  for  producing  fat  with  the  ox  or  performing  work  with  the  horse, 
may  be  met  thru  a  suflBcient  supply  of  carbohydrates  and  fat.  (143) 

Accordingly  it  is  not  necessary  and  is,  furthermore,  often  not  economi- 
cal to  famish  as  much  digestible  protein  in  the  ration  as  stated  in  the 
Wolfl-Lehmann  standard,  which  places  the  nutritive  ratio  at  1:7.0  in 
the  case  of  light  work,  1 :6.2  for  medium  work,  and  1 :6.0  in  heavy  work. 

Grandeau  and  Alekan^  found  that  when  horses  working  at  a  trot 
were  fed  rations  of  com,  sugar,  and  oat  straw,  furnishing  but  little  crude 
protein  and  having  extremely  wide  ratios,  varyinof  from  1 :21  to  1 :28,  the 
ration  still  contained  suflBcient  digestible  crude  protein  to  keep  them  in 
excellent  condition.    Kellner"  found  that  horses  were  able  to  perform 

"Bmahr.  landw.  Nutztlere.  1907,  p.  443,        **Landw.  Jalirh-.  9,  p.  666. 
"Ann.  Sci.  Agron..  1901,  II.  p.  38. 
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hard  labor  without  deterioration  on  a  ration  having  a  nutritiye  ratio  of 
1 :9.  Grandeau  fed  3  horses  during  a  whole  year,  sometimes  on  a  ration 
of  horse  beans  and  straw  having  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1 :3,  and  again  on  one 
of  Indian  corn  and  straw  having  a  ratio  of  1 :10.  While  on  these  rations 
the  horees  were  either  resting  in  the  stall,  exercising  at  a  walk  or  trot, 
working  on  a  sweep  at  a  walk  or  trot,  or  finally  working  before  the  car- 
riage.  The  effeet  of  the  rations  was  about  the  same  in  all  eases,  and  any 
difference  was  in  favor  of  the  com-and-straw  ration  having  the  wider 
ratio.  These  and  other  eq[>eriment8,  as  well  as  practical  experience,  show 
that  the  nutritive  ratio  for  work  horses  may  vary  widely  without  injuiy 
so  long  as  the  minimnm  requirement  of  crude  protein  is  satisfied. 

We  should  remember,  however,  that  when  more  than  8  to  10  parts  of 
digestible  non-nitrogenous  nutrients  (carbohydrates  +  fat  X  2.25)  are 
supplied  to  one  part  of  digestible  protein,  the  digestibility  of  the  ration 
is  deereased.  (84)  Most  authorities  agree  also  that  a  supply  of  protein 
in  excess  of  the  actual  Tninimnin  requirement  has  a  beneficial  stimulating 
influence  on  the  animal.  It  would,  therefore,  not  seem  advisable  to  feed 
to  horses  a  ration  having  a  wider  nutritive  ratio  than  1 :8  to  1 :10,  except 
possibly  under  unusual  conditions  when  protein-rioh  rnnghages  or  con- 
centrates were  not  at  hand,  or  were  unusually  bigh  in  price. 

McCainp])ell-*^  of  the  Kansas  Station  studied  this  question  in  his  ex- 
periments at  Fort  Riley,  the  most  extensive  yet  carried  on  with  horses  in 
the  United  States.  From  trials  in  which  prairie  hay  and  com  were  fed 
with  and  without  a  nitrogenous  supplement,  he  concludes  that  a  ration 
having  a  wider  nutritive  ratio  than  1 :8  is  inadviBable.  It  is  not  necessaiy 
to  onploy  protein-rich  concentrates  to  secure  this  nutritive  ratio  when 
legume  hay  forms  the  larger  part  of  the  roughage  allowance. 

456.  Eation  for  the  work  horse. — We  have  seen  how  it  is  possible  to 
analyze  the  work  a  horse  does,  and  determine  the  amount  of  net  nutrients 
he  requires  for  each  type.  In  practice,  however,  in  only  a  few  instances 
is  it  possible  to  determine  the  nutrients  in  this  manner,  because  of  the 
complex  and  varying  nature  of  the  work.  We  must,  therefore,  use  some 
simpler  method  in  computing  a  ration  for  the  horse.  As  shown  in  the  pre- 
ceding article,  the  Wolff-Lehmann  standard  advises  more  protein  than  is 
necessar\',  and  is  hence  often  uneconomical.  Kellner-^  has  embodied  the 
findings  of  Zuntz  in  his  standards,  shown  in  the  following  table,  which 
states  the  amounts  of  digestible  protein  and  net  energ>'  required  by  the 
horse  at  light,  medium,  and  heavy  work  per  1000  lbs.  live  weight.  Altho 
Buch  a  classification  of  work  performed  is  somewhat  vague,  it  is  still 
helpful  in  practice.  Murray**  states  that  for  the  1000-Ib.  horse,  light  work 
means  the  performance  of  from  250  to  500  ft-tons  of  work  per  hour,  or- 
dinafy  work  500  to  750  ft.-tons,  and  heavy  work  750  to  1000  ft.-tons.  For 
the  convenience  of  American  readers,  the  requirements  of  net  energy,  as 
set  forth  by  Eellner,  have  been  converted  into  therma 

"KSB.  But  186. 

«Em&hr.  landw.  Nutztlere.  1907,  p  453. 

"  Murray,  Chem.  of  Cattle  Feeding,  1914,  p.  1&3. 
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BequuremenU  of  hones  at  light,  medium,  ayid  heavy  work 

Required  per  1000  Ibe.  live  weisht 
niltnelilil   pruMb  Net  energy 

Lba.  Tbenu 

Hone  at  light  woric   1 .0  9.8 

Horse  at  medium  wotk   1.4  12.4 

Horse  at  heavy  work   2.0  16 .0 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  horse  at  heavj'^  work  is  given  twice  as  much 
protein  as  when  at  light  work,  while  the  net  cnergj'  supply  is  increased  by 
only  about  6.'^  per  ct.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  horse  at  severe  labor 
is  benefited  by  a  fairly  liberal  supply  of  protein.  The  requirements  of 
tlie  work  horse  as  determined  by  Zuntz  and  McCampbell  have  been  stated 
1^  the  anthon  in  temis  of  dry  matter,  digestible  crade  protein,  and  total 
digestible  nntrients,  and  are  given  in  Appendix  Table  V. 

457.  Severe  work. — The  more  severe  the  labor  which  the  horse  per- 
forms, the  larger  must  be  the  supply  of  net  nutrients.  Since  the  ration 
must  not  have  undue  bulk,  this  necessitates  a  large  proportion  of  concen- 
trates, high  in  net  energy  content.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  severe 
the  labor  the  smaller  must  be  the  allowance  of  roughage,  for  coarse  feeds 
are  of  low  value  for  producing  work,  and  when  given  in  undue  amount 
hinder  breathing,  thm  the  distension  of  the  digestive  tract,  thus  placing 
an  increased  bnrden  on  the  already  hard-worked  animal.  However, 
some  roughage  must  be  supplied  even  during  severe  labor,  for,  as  is 
shown  elsewhere,  horses  fed  no  roughage  but  p:iven  an  abundance  of  oats, 
which  are  rather  high  in  fiber,  soon  show  loss  of  appetite  and  impairment 
of  the  digestive  functions.  (107)  It  must  be  remembered  that  rieh  feed, 
carelessly  administered,  brings  danger;  hence  especial  care  must  be  used 
in  feeding  the  horse  at  severe  work. 

Wolff  cites  tiie  intense  work  of  the  mail-eoaoh  horees  on  the  route 
from  Plieningen  to  Stuttgart,  Germany.  Two  strongly  bnilt,  spirited 
horses»  in  good  flesh,  drew  a  heairy  mail  coach,  often  carrying  8  passen- 
gers, up  and  down  the  mountain  road  35  miles  daily,  trotting  at  the  speed 
of  5.4  miles  per  hour.  They  were  fed  daily  22  to  24  lbs.  of  oats  mixed 
with  cut  straw,  and  hay  without  limit,  of  which  they  ate  very  little — often 
none  at  all.  Under  these  severe  conditions  these  horses  received  suflBcient 
fiber  in  the  oats  and  cut  straw,  and  hence  instinctively  refused  hay. 

Formerly  the  German  army  horw  was  fed  only  11  lbs.  of  oats,  5.5  lbs. 
of  hay,  and  some  cut  straw  during  the  maneuvers,  when  often  traveling 
over  40  miles  a  day,  covering  about  equal  distanees  at  the  walk,  trot,  and 
gallop.  It  is  not  surprising  that  on  this  ration,  containing  only  about  8.8 
lbs.  of  digestible  nutrients,  the  horses,  which  performed  about  11,900  ft.- 
tons  of  work  daily,  lost  heavily  in  weight,  and  that  many  were  unfitted 
for  further  military  service. 

468.  Variations  in  body  weight. — During  exercise  and  work  a  loss  in 
body  weight  occurs  due  to  the  heavier  ozidatifm  or  burning  of  the  nutri- 
tive fluids  of  the  body  and  to  the  largely  increased  evaporation  of  water. 
Grandeau  and  LeClerc**  found  that  2  horses  lost  on  average  2.3  lbs. 
■Ann.  8cl.  Agmn.,  1888,  II,  p.  876. 
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each  when  walked  for  148  minutes  without  drawing  a  load,  while  on  haul- 
ing a  load  at  a  trot  for  79  minutes  each  lost  9.3  lbs.  A  horse  performing 
a  certain  amount  of  work  at  a  trot  gave  off  20.6  lbs.  of  water  vapor,  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  when  doing  the  same  amount  of  work  at  a  walk,  and  over 
3  times  as  mueli  as  wiien  at  rest  8ii^  loases  diminish  the  amount  of 
energy  available  for  the  production  of  work. 

RnefP*  found,  after  making  corrections  for  food  and  droppings,  that 
farm  horses  at  medium  work  lost  7.7  lbs.  each  during  11  hours.  A  horse 
carrying  a  176-lb.  load  lost  11  lbs.  in  25  minutes  and  regained  only  1  lb. 
in  24  hours.  A  14-yr.-old  blind  stallion  ridden  90  minutes  by  a  166-lb. 
rider  lost  33  lbs.,  regaining  22  lbs.  the  follo>^'ing  day.  Von  Lutzow^* 
found  that  20  draft  horses,  weighing  about  1750  lbs.,  each  lost  from  44  to 
122  lbs.  when  put  at  hard  work  for  2  weeks.  In  a  3-day  rest  period  only 
3  horses  regained  their  original  weight 

Boussingault*'  found  the  maiimum  variation  in  the  weight  of  2  horses 
on  the  same  keep  and  care  during  15  days  to  be  25  and  28  lbs.  respectively. 
A  horse  put  on  the  scales  at  4  o'clock  after  fasting  weighed  1051  lbs.  one 
morning,  1060  ll>s.  the  next  morning,  and  1038  lbs.  the  third  morning. 
This  shows  the  necessity  of  carrying  on  feeding  experiments  for  consider- 
able periods  and  with  several  animals  in  order  to  escape,  or  rather  lessen, 
the  errors  which  are  introduced  into  the  calculations  thru  accidental 
variations  in  the  weights  of  the  animals  studied. 

IT.  Preparation  op  Feeding  Stuffs  for  the  Horse 

459.  Chaifed  hay^In  large  establishments  chaffing  or  cutting  the  hay 

given  to  horses  is  usually  advisable,  because  the  cut  roughage  can 
then  be  accurately  adiiuni.stcrcd  according  to  the  needs  of  each  animal, 
dust  can  be  allayed,  and  the  feeding  operations  more  systemized  and  ex- 
pedited. Horses  that  have  been  on  the  street  all  day  and  have  worked  to 
the  limit  may  be  given  meal  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  the  moistened 
chaffed  hay,  some  of  the  nourishment  thus  being  passed  to  the  stomaeh 
more  quickly  than  is  possible  when  feeding  long  hay.  On  this  point 
Lavalard,^  summarizing  extensive  experience  with  omnibus  and  eab 
horses  in  Paris,  writes:  "For  the  past  4  or  5  years  we  have  chopped 
coarse  fodder,  using  a  ration  of  equal  parts  of  hay  and  straw,  and  have 
found  this  practice  the  most  economical  for  several  reasons:  Straw  may 
thus  be  made  to  form  an  integral  part  of  the  ration,  and  the  proportion 
of  hay  and  straw  may  be  accurately  regulated.  Furthermore,  horses 
waste  much  less  of  such  fodder.  .  .  .  The  feeding  of  ehopped  fodder  has 
brought  about  a  considerable  saving  and  permitted  greater  uniformity 
than  was  previously  the  case  in  our  experiments."  On  the  other  hand, 
having  in  mind  farm  horses,  Lindsey  of  the  IVIassachusetts  Station*'  '  olds 
that  there  is  no  particular  advantage  in  cutting  liay.  (424) 

*Von  Oohren.  Natnrgwetze  d.  Fattening,  p.  870.   *^  Expt.  Sta.  Rec.,  12,  p.  18. 

"  Deut.  Landw.  Presse.,  36,  1909.  p.  285.  "  Mass.  BuL  99. 

"Ann.  ScL  Agron.,  1884.  11,  p.  330;  Rural  Economy,  p.  397. 
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460.  Cooked  feed. — The  custom  of  cooking  even  a  small  portion  of  the 
feed  given  to  hanes  has  almoet  ceased.  Johnstone,'*  who  had  the  practice 
ihoroly  ingrained  into  hia  nature  by  early  Scotch  experience,  out  of  his 
later  observations  writes :  ''Time  was  when  I  considered  the  feeding  of 
sloppy  stuff  a  necessity  in  properly  wintering  brood  mares,  but  experience 
haa  shown  me  that  dry  food  is  best.  Therefore  I  prefer  uncooked  food.  .  . 
Time  was  when  I  believed  that  for  stallions  during  the  season  it  was 
an  excellent  plan  to  give  a  mash  of  boiled  barley  every  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  night.  .  .  .  The  experiments  have,  however,  shown  that  the  ad- 
dition of  this  material  to  a  horse 's  grain  ration  makes  no  appreciable  dif- 
ference in  the  manner  in  which  the  grain  is  digested."  (421^) 

461.  Soaked  gfaliL— Wolffs  found  that  healthy  horses  with  good  teeth 
utilized  beans  and  corn  equally  well,  whether  fed  whole  and  dry  or  after 
having  been  soaked  in  water  for  24  hours,  care  being  taken  in  the  latter 
case  to  guard  against  loss  of  nutrients.  Ear  corn  that  is  so  dry  and  flinty 
as  to  injure  the  horse's  inoutli  should  be  soaked  or  ground.  "VMiole  wheat 
and  barley  should  always  be  soaked  if  they  cannot  be  ground,  or,  better, 
rolled.  (430) 

468.  Oioiuid  gfaiib — ^Investigations  have  diown  that  when  horses  are 
fed  whole  oate  mixed  with  cut  straw  or  hay  the  percentage  of  kernels 

passing  thru  the  alimentary  tract  unmasticated  is  much  smaller  than 
when  the  whole  oats  are  fed  alone.  From  his  extensive  studies  with 
thousands  of  cab,  omnibus,  and  army  horses  in  France,  to  whieh  cut  straw 
or  hay  was  usually  fed,  Lavalard^-  eoncludes  that  the  advantages  gained 
by  grinding  oats  were  not  covered  l)y  the  e.xpense.  In  some  of  the  experi- 
ments the  horses  showed  better  appetites  for  whole  than  for  ground  oats. 
Grisdale  of  the  Ottawa  Experimental  Farms*'  likewise  concludes  that 
where  oato  are  mixed  with  bran  and  cut  hay  there  is  no  advantage  in 
grinding  if  the  horses  have  good  teeth.  Whether  it  will  pay  to  grind  oats 
when  not  fed  with  cut  roughage  will  depend  on  how  well  the  horse  masti- 
cates the  grain  and  on  the  expense  of  grinding.  A  profit  from  crushing 
oats  is  claimed  by  several  large  feed  stables.  As  shown  later  (475), 
thruout  the  eorn  belt  corn  is  usually  fed  on  the  eob  or  as  shelled  corn, 
tho  some  authorities  recommend  the  use  of  corn-and-cob  meal  or  coarse- 
ly ground  corn  meal.  It  is  reasonable  to  hold  that  when  horses  are  hard 
worked  and  have  but  little  time  in  the  steble,  or  when  their  teeth  are 
poor,  it  is  well  to  grind  their  grain.  AH  small,  hard  grains,  such  as 
wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  kafir,  should  always  be  ground  or,  better,  rolled 

III.  Watering  the  Horse;  Saw 

483.  Time  for  watering. — On  theoretical  grounds  various  authorities 
have  advised  watering  the  horse  before  giving  him  grain,  to  prevent  pos- 
sible flushing  of  the  grain  out  of  the  stomach  into  the  small  intesdne. 

»  The  Horse,  p.  77.  "Bxpt  Sta.  Rec.,  U,  p.  12. 

» Landw.  Jatirb..  16, 1887.  Sop.  UI,  p.  21.  »  Ottawa  Bxpt  Farms  Rpt,  1906. 
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TangP^  of  Budapest,  whose  investigations  concerning  the  time  of  water- 
ing horses  are  the  most  complete  of  any  recorded,  found  that  horses  may 
be  watered  before,  after,  or  during  meals  without  interfering  with  the 
digestion  or  the  absorption  of  the  food  they  eat.  All  methods  are  eciually 
good,  tho  dieainstaiices  may  favor  one  over  the  other.  A  hone  long  de- 
priTed  of  water,  or  having  undergone  severe  exertion,  should  be  watered 
before  getting  his  feed.  An  animal  accustomed  to  a  certain  order  of 
watering  should  not  be  changed  to  another  order,  for  such  change  di- 
minishes the  appetite.  Horses  drink  the  greatest  amount  of  water  when  it 
is  given  after  they  have  Iwen  fed,  and  the  least  when  it  is  supplied  before 
they  are  fed.  In  some  cases  watering  before  feeding  somewhat  decreased 
the  appetite.  Tangl  shows  that  the  only  important  point  in  this  whole 
matter,  about  which  there  has  been  so  much  diseussion  and  dogmatic  as- 
sertion, is  to  adopt  a  reasonable,  eonvenient  system  of  watering,  and  then 
rigidly  adhere  to  it.  It  is  dangerons  to  allow  a  horse  to  gorge  b^wMp^f 
with  water  when  very  wartn,  but  a  moderate  drink  taken  slowly  will  re- 
fresh him  without  harm  resulting. 

464.  Amount  of  water  consmned. — The  amount  of  water  which  horses 
will  drink  depends  upon  many  factors,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
the  individuality  of  the  animals,  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  nature  of 
their  food,  and  the  amount  of  work  performed.  Orandeau  and  LeClere'* 
found  that  2  Paris  cab  horses  when  drawing  a  load  at  a  walk  consumed 
16  per  ct.  more  water  than  when  walking  but  drawing  no  load.  On  trot- 
ting  with  no  load  the  amount  was  increased  6  per  ct.,  and  on  drawing  a 
load  at  a  trot  85  per  ct.  over  that  consumed  when  walking  without  a  load. 

Merrill  of  the  Utah  Station^*  found  that  horses  fed  timothy  hay  drank 
79  lbs.  of  water  each  daily,  while  on  alfalfa  hay  they  drank  10  lbs.  more. 
One  of  2  hoxses  getting  alfalfa  hay  drank  21  lbs.  of  water  more  per  day 
than  the  other.  Morrow  of  the  Oklahoma  Station**  reports  that  during 
hot  weather  in  August  a  pair  of  farm  mules  drank  350  lbs.  of  water  in  1 
day — an  extremely  largre  amoiint.  In  making  provisions  for  water,  from 
10  to  12  gallons,  or  100  lbs.,  daily  should  be  allowed  for  each  horse.  (103) 

465.  Salt.— The  horse  shows  great  fondness  for  salt,  and  for  his  well- 
being  it  should  be  regularly  supplied.  Horses  at  hard  work  require  more 
than  those  labormg  less  severely.  Roberts*^  states  that  4  horses  on  dry 
feed  ate  28  pounds  of  salt  in  56  days,  or  2  ounces  per  hone  daily. 

IV.  MiSCELLAKEOUS  FACTORS  INFLUENCING  EFFICIENCY  OF  HORSES 

466.  Exercise. — The  Arabs  have  a  saying,  "Rest  and  fat  are  the  great- 
est enemies  of  the  horse."  The  horse  is  par  excellence  the  creature  of 
motion,  and  in  its  feeding  and  management  we  should  hold  this  point  ever 
in  view.  The  prudent  horseman  will  bear  in  mind  that  correlative  with 

"Landw.  Vers.  Sta.,  57,  1902,  p.  329.      "Okla.  Rpt.  1898. 

"  Ann.  8eL  Agron.,  188i,  2,  p.  37«.         "  The  Horse.  1906»  p.  Sll. 

"ntahBvl.  T7. 
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liberal  feeding  there  must  be  hearty  exercise  or  severe  labor,  and  that 
these  couditious  may  be  happily  balanced.  As  soon  as  hard  labor  ceases, 
or  eonatant  and  vigorous  exeanSaB  h  OT0r,  St  will  be  ftnmd  alnolntely 
neceaaary  to  reduce  the  allowance  of  food  if  the  proper  balance  is  to  be 
maintained.  The  idle  horse  should  be  limited  to  lesa  than  half  the  grain 
given  while  on  regular  duty,  and  in  some  instances  it  were  better  to  give 
none,  provided  the  roughage  supplied  be  of  good  quality. 

A  colt  fed  heavily  on  suitable  nutrients  will  grow  rapidly  and  develop 
good  bone  and  strong  muscle,  provided  at  all  limes  there  be  a  proper 
balance  between  exercise  and  feed.  The  highly  fed  colt  should  be  out  of 
doora  from  8  to  10  bonis  a  day,  and  ahonld  move  several  milea  each  day 
either  in  the  field*  on  the  track,  or  both.  A  mature  horse  should  receive 
regular  exercise,  traveling  not  lesa  than  5  to  6  miles  daily,  to  maintain 
health. 

467.  The  stable. — Proper  ventilation  of  the  stable  is  most  important 
in  maiutainiug  the  health  of  the  stabled  horse.  Cool,  wcU-veutilated 
quarters  are  &r  preferable  to  warm,  close  stables.  Captain  Hayea** 
states  that  in  some  large  dty  stables  of  Russia  the  temperature  is  often 
kept  80°  F.  above  that  of  the  outside  air  in  winter.  Under  these  conditions 
trouVile  from  influenza,  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  and  diseases  of  the  respi- 
ratory organs  are  common.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  cavalry  remount 
stables,  roomy,  clean,  and  well-ventilated,  the  horses  keep  in  excellent 
health.  He  further  states  that  previous  to  1836,  the  mortality  of  horses 
in  the  French  army  was  enormous,  the  annual  loss  varying  from  180  to 
197  per  1000  animals.  Enlargement  of  the  stables  and  better  ventilation 
reduced  this  mortality  to  leas  than  one^eventh  the  former  figures.  In 
all  cases  horses  should  be  protected  from  drafts,  and  judgment  must  bo 
used  in  blanketing  th(  in  in  extreme  weather. 

468.  Blanketing  and  clipping. — Horses  at  work  prove  more  efficient  and 
last  longer  when  reai?onably  protected  against  suddr  n  changes  in  tempera- 
ture and  cold  rains.  It  is  important  to  blanket  the  iiorse  in  cold  weather 
whenever  his  work  ceases  and  he  ia  forced  to  stand  in  the  cold  for  even 
a  short  time.  Stable  blankets  keep  the  coat  in  better  condition,  but  when 
they  are  used  it  is  especially  necessary  to  protect  the  horse  when  stand- 
ing idle  out  of  doors. 

The  heavy  coat  which  the  horse  grows  for  winter  protection  has  cer- 
tain disadvantages  with  the  work  animal  under  his  artificial  conditions. 
The  horse  with  a  long  coat  sweats  unduly-  at  work  and  his  system  is 
thereby  enervated  and  relaxed,  rendering  him  especially  subject  to  colds. 
As  it  is  difleult  to  completely  dry  such  a  horse  after  a  dsy 's  work,  it  may 
often  be  advisable  to  dip  him  esrly  enough  in  the  faU  to  permit  liie 
growth  of  a  lighter  coat  for  protection  before  severe  weather  begins. 
However,  he  should  not  be  fall  clipped  unless  he  is  carefully  protected 
from  cold  at  all  times  when  not  working.  Horses  are  often  clipped  in  the 
spring  after  the  shedding  process  has  begun,  but  before  the  new  coat  has 

"  Stable  Management  and  Bxercise,  1900,  p.  198. 
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started,  thus,  it  is  claimed,  preventing  as  great  a  draft  on  the  animal's 
system  and  certainly  obviating  the  annoyance  of  the  shedding  coat,  es- 
pecially disagreeable  in  the  case  of  gray  horses. 

408.  Qroomliif  ^ — As  the  hone  at  Borere  labor  giyes  off  several  pounds 
of  perq^iratioii  daaly,  when  this  evaporates  considerable  solid  waste  ma- 
terial is  left  on  the  animars  coat.  Thoro  and  careful  grooming  is  neces- 
sary to  remove  such  body  waste  and  keep  the  pores  open  and  the  skin 
healthy.  Aside  from  the  better  appearance  which  results,  proper  groom- 
ing pays  in  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  hard- worked  animal.  It  is  best 
to  groom  the  work  horse  at  night  after  a  severe  day's  work,  so  that  he  may 
rest  more  comfortably.  As  idle  horses  running  at  pasture  sweat  little, 
consume  green  grass  and  other  laxative  foods,  and  have  abundant  op- 
portonitgr  to  roll,  grooming  is  umeoessaiy.  While  grooming  should  be 
thoro,  a  dull  currycomb  is  preferable  to  a  sharp  one,  and  a  brush  ihould 
be  used  on  the  tender  head  and  legs. 

470.  Care  of  teeth. — The  teeth  of  the  horse  often  wear  irregularly, 
especially  those  of  old  horses,  leaving  sharp  point.s  and  ragged  edges 
that  cause  pain,  prevent  proper  mastication  of  food,  and  in  extreme  cases 
actually  cause  starvation.  Many  horses  that  are  poor  in  flesh  and  wear 
staring  coats,  despite  a  reasonable  supply  of  food,  owe  their  condition 
to  poor  teeth  alone.  The  teeth  should  therefore  be  frequently  examined 
and  eared  lor,  the  irregularities  being  removed  by  a  float  or  guarded 
rssp.  The  crowns,  or  eaps,  of  the  first,  or  milk  teeth,  are  also  apt  to 
remain  too  long  in  the  young  horse  *s  mouth,  causing  crooked  pmianent 
teeth ;  these  crowns  should  be  removed  with  forceps. 

471.  General  hints. — To  be  most  efficient  in  converting  the  energy  of 
his  feed  into  useful  work,  the  horse  must  labor  in  a  properly  fitting  har- 
ness. The  collar  needs  special  attention,  for  the  capacity  of  many  a  horse 
is  decreased  because  he  wears  an  ill-fltting  collar.  It  is  vitally  important 
that  his  fbet  be  properly  shod,  eo  that  the  weight  and  wear  are  evoily  dis- 
tributed on  the  joints  of  the  ankle.  The  other  mechanical  principles 
which  determine  the  efficiency  of  work,  such  as  the  correct  use  of  eveners, 
the  proper  adjustment  of  traces  and  of  line  of  draft,  the  distribution  of 
the  load  on  the  wagon,  and  the  influence  of  size  of  wheel,  width  of  tires, 
and  character  of  road  bed  must  all  be  given  due  consideration.  In  start- 
ing the  day  the  horse  should  be  gradually  warmed  to  his  work,  so  that  his 
collar  will  be  shaped  to  his  ihoulders,  his  muaeks  in  proper  trim,  his 
bowels  reUsfved,  and  breathing  and  heart  action  quickened  before  he  is 
put  to  extreme  exertion.  It  is  likewise  well  to  cool  him  off  gradually  at 
the  end  of  a  trip  or  of  the  day 's  work  before  returning  to  the  stable. 
That  he  may  rest  in  comfort,  his  stall  should  be  well  bedded. 

No  other  farm  animal  is  so  strongly  the  creature  of  habit  as  is  the  horse, 
and  in  no  way  is  he  more  so  than  in  the  matters  relating  to  food  and  its 
administration.  Sudden  changes  in  quantity  and  variety  should  be 
avoided.  A  quick  change  from  oats  to  com  may  bring  on  colic,  but 
changing  from  oom  to  oats  is  leis  dangerous.  An  abrupt  change  from  dd 
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to  new  hay  or  oats,  or  from  late  to  early  cut  hay,  is  hazardous.  "Wilted 
grass  or  new  mown  hay  is  more  dangerous  than  fresh  grass.  Horses  are 
especially  susceptible  to  poisoning  thru  eating  moldy  grain  or  forage. 
(897)  Any  unusual  feeding  stuH,  such  as  silage,  roots,  apples,  etc., 
dionld  be  given  in  small  quantitieB  at  fint,  and  changes  in  kind  and 
quantity  of  any  food  should  be  made  gradually.  It  ia  best  to  mix  and 
feed  several  kinds  of  concentrates  together  rather  than  feed  them  sepa- 
rately. As  a  rule  some  hay  should  be  fed  at  the  same  time  the  eoneen- 
trates  are  given,  in  order  to  distend  the  stoniaeli  and  intfstines  properly. 
As  is  shown  in  the  following  chapter  (492),  more  horses  are  injured  by 
gorging  on  hay  than  by  being  given  too  little. 

472.  Supervision  of  feeding. — in  stables  where  many  horses  are  main- 
tained, a  group  or  row  of  animals  should  remain  in  the  eare  of  the  same 
attendant,  the  whole  establishment  being  under  the  watehfnl  supervision 
of  the  superintendent.  While  we  can  estimate  quite  closely  the  amount 
of  food  to  be  given  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  horses,  there  should  always 
be  modifications  and  concessions  to  individual  members  of  the  establish- 
ment to  be  recognized  and  provided  for  by  the  guiding  mind, — one  horse 
should  have  a  little  more  than  the  regulation  allowance,  and  the  next  pos- 
sibly a  little  less,  the  object  being  to  keep  each  in  the  desired  condition. 
Usually  it  is  not  well  to  leave  the  feeding  of  horses  to  their  own  driver, 
lor  he  hss  likes  and  dialikea,  and  the  favorites  are  quite  certain  to  receive 
more  than  their  proper  sllowanee  of  grain,  wldle  the  others  suffer. 
A  watehfnl  superintendent  nuist  ever  be  on  the  alert  to  see  that  eaeh  ani- 
mal secures  the  needed  provender. 
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FEEDS  FOK  THE  HOfiSE 

I.  Cabbonaoboub  Concentrates 

At  any  point  of  obBervation  we  usually  find  the  common  ration  for  the 
hone  reitrieted  to  <me  or  two  kinds  of  grain  and  the  same  limited  nnmher 
of  ronghagw.  In  the  northern  Misrissippi  VaU^  states  the  ration  is 
quite  generally  confined  to  timothy  hay  and  oats.  In  the  South,  Indian 
com  is  the  main  concentrate,  fed  with  dried  corn  leaves,  l4»g»m^»  liay,  and 
other  roughages.  Where  sugar  cane  is  grown,  blackstrap  molasses  is  an 
important  source  of  energy  for  work  animals.  On  the  Pacific  coast 
crushed  barley  is  the  common  grain,  with  hay  from  the  cereals.  Passing 
to  other  countries  we  find  an  interesting  array  o£  articles  in  the  diet  of 
the  hoTM,  tho  usually  no  large  numher  in  any  one  locality.  In  Europe 
various  oil  cakes  and  heans  often  form  part  of  the  concentrate  allowance. 
In  some  districts  stock  bread  is  commonly  employed.  Thruout  Arabia, 
Persia,  Egypt,  and  Algeria  the  only  grain  is  barley,  usually  mixed  with 
barley  or  wheat  straw  which  has  been  thorolv  broken  by  the  native 
threshing  machine.  In  northern  India  and  Bombay,  a  sort  of  pea,  called 
gram,  is  the  usual  food.  Bamboo  leaves  are  fed^  as  a  comph  tt'  substitute 
for  ordinary  grass  and  hay  in  the  hill  districts  of  eastern  Burmah.  In 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  besides  the  grasses,  the  leaves  of  limes  and  grape 
vines,  the  tops  of  acacia,  and  seeds  of  the  carob-tree  are  all  employed. '  *  In 
some  sterile  countries,"  according  to  Loudon,'  horses  are  forced  to  sub- 
sist on  dried  fish,  and  even  vegetable  mould.  In  parts  of  India,  salt, 
pepper,  and  other  spices  are  made  into  balls,  as  big  as  billiard  bails,  with 
flour  and  butter,  and  thrust  down  the  animal's  throat." 

With  this  ])rief  survey  of  some  of  the  foods  employed  in  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  horse,  let  us  consider  in  detail  the  feeding  stuffs  of  impor- 
tance in  the  United  States. 

478.  OatSd — ^No  other  grain  is  so  keenly  relished  by  horses  of  all  classes 
and  ages  and  so  prised  by  horsemen  as  the  oat,  the  standard  of  excellence 
with  which  other  concentrates  are  compared.  Oats  are  the  safest  of  all 
feeds  for  the  horse,  in  part  because  the  adherent  hull,  tho  of  low  nutri- 
tive value,  pives  such  bulk  that  not  enough  of  this  grain  can  be  eaten  at 
one  time  to  cause  serious  troubles  from  gorp:inf]j,  and  so  there  is  little 
danger  from  possible  errors  in  measuring  the  grain  allowance.  (223)  On 
account  of  the  hulls  there  is,  likewise,  less  tendency  than  with  com  for 
this  grain  to  pack  in  the  hone's  stomach  where  there  is  much  less  churn- 
ing or  mixing  motion  than  with  the  ruminants.  (89) 

*  Hayes.  Stable  Msnagement  and  Bxercise. 

>  Bneydopsdla  of  Agr.,  1886;  Article,  Peeding  of  Horses. 
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For  mature  horses  with  good  teeth  and  ample  time  for  masticating 
and  digesting  their  food,  it  will  hardly  pay  to  grind  or  crush  oats.  They 
should  be  thus  prei)ared,  however,  for  horses  with  poor  teeth,  for  foals, 
and  often  for  hard-worked  horsea.  New  or  musty  oats  should  be 
ttvoidfid.  A  safe  rule  is  to  feed  1  quart  or  1  pound  of  oats  daily  for  each 
100  lbs.  of  horse— more  lor  the  hard-worked  and  lev  for  the  idle. 

Even  oats  do  not  always  form  a  perfoet  ooneentrate,  for  Aze^  states 
that  the  strongest  advocates  of  this  feed  in  Enfl^d  recognise  that  fur 
hunters  and  for  other  horses  in  severe  weather  the  ration  is  improved  hy 
the  addition  of  beans. 

474.  Substitutes  for  oats. — Because  of  their  universal  favor  and  the 
wide  demand  for  them,  oats  are  rarely  an  economical  grain  where  ex- 
pense must  be  considered.  Fortunately,  both  practical  and  scientific 
trials  alike  teaeh  that  other  single  grains  or  miztores  of  eoueentrates  msy 
be  snbstitnted  for  oats  without  injniy  to  the  eondition,  wind,  endoranee, 
or  even  the  spirit  of  the  hone. 

The  Arab  steed,  so  renowned  for  mettle  and  enduranee^  is  fed  no  oatSi 
but  chiefly  barley.  After  experiments  covering  35  years,  involving  the 
feeding  of  16,000  omnibus  horses  in  Paris  and  some  17,000  French  army 
horses,  Lavalard,*  the  great  French  authority  on  the  nutrition  of  the 
horse,  concluded  that  the  substitution  of  other  feeds  for  oats,  while  ef- 
fecting a  great  saving,  had  not  in  the  slightest  lowered  the  prodnetive 
power  of  the  horses. 

The  entire  socoess  attained  with  grain  mixtures  containing  no  oats,  but 
properly  balanced  in  nutrients  and  having  the  requisite  bulk,  shows  that 
in  making  up  the  ration  for  the  horse,  just  as  with  other  animals,  the 
prices  of  the  various  available  feeds  should  always  be  considered.  The 
many  grains  and  by-products  which  may  be  successfully  fed  to  the  horse 
in  place  of  oats  are  discussed  in  the  following  articles.  From  these  studies 
and  a  knowledge  of  ruling  market  prices  for  feeds  each  feeder  may  deter- 
mine  for  himself  the  most  economical  rations  to  employ. 

475.  Indian  com. — ^Nezt  to  oats,  Indian  com  (maize)  is  the  common 
grain  for  horses  in  America,  being  most  largely  used  in  the  middle  and 
southern  portions  of  the  com  belt  and  southward  in  the  cotton  states. 
Millions  of  horses  and  mules  on  American  farms  and  plantations  get 
their  strength  from  corn,  scarcely  knowing  the  taste  of  oats.  While  corn 
docs  not  have  all  of  the  superlative  qualities  of  oats,  nevertheless,  because 
of  lower  cost  and  higher  feeding  value,  it  will  always  be  extensively  used 
in  this  country  wherever  large  numbers  of  horses  must  be  economically 
maintained.  (801) 

When  com  forms  a  large  part  of  the  concentrate  allowance,  the  ration 
diould  be  balanced  by  concentrates  or  roughages  rich  in  protein  and 
mineral  matter,  in  which  this  grain  is  deficient.  As  com  is  a  hea\'y,  high- 
ly concentrated  feed,  care  nnist  also  be  exercised  in  limiting  the  amount 
fed  to  the  needs  of  the  animal.   To  neglect  of  these  principles  may  be  as- 

*The  Horse,  etc.,  1907.  Vol.  8,  p.  347.     *  Bxpt  Sta.  Rec,  12,  1900,  p.  13. 
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cribed  the  onfavorable  remiltB  that  aometimeB  loUow  the  feeding  of  this 
grain. 

In  all  cases  changes  from  oats  or  other  feeds  to  corn  should  be  brought 
about  gradually.  New  corn  may  produce  indigestion.  Ear  corn  is  safer 
to  feed  than  shelled  oorn,  fbr  the  grain  keeps  best  on  the  eob  and  the 
hone  eats  eom  on  the  eoh  moxe  ahndy  and  chews  the  gram  more  com- 
pletely. Unfortunately  it  is  often  diffienlt  to  seeme  good  ear  eom  in  the 
city,  due  to  its  bulk. 

Altho  thruout  the  com  belt  the  grain  is  usually  fed  on  the  cob  or 
shelled,  various  authorities'  recommend  f^rinding,  especially  for  hard- 
worked  horses.  Finely  ground  corn  meal  fed  alone,  however,  may  form 
an  adhesive  mass  in  the  stomach,  difficult  to  digest,  and  cause  colic.  If  it 
cannot  be  fed  on  the  cob  it  is  safer  to  grind  coarsely,  or  if  fine,  it  should 
he  miied  with  chaffed  hay  or  straw.  The  Paris  Omnihus  Company* 
found  it  advantageous  to  feed  com-and-eoh  meal,  holding  that  the  fiher 
of  the  cobs  made  the  ground  material  more  like  ground  oats  in  fiber  con- 
tent. In  experiments  at  the  North  Carolina  Station^  with  3  teams  of 
mules  and  1  team  of  horses  Burkett  found  com-and-cob  meal  as  valuable 
as  an  equal  weight  of  shelled  com.  The  economy  of  grinding  corn  will 
depend  on  the  cost  and  trouble  involved;  generally  it  will  not  pay.  (423) 

476.  Com  with  carbonaceoiis  hay. — Since  a  ration  composed  of  corn  and 
earbonaceoDB  roughage,  as  timothy  or  prairie  hay,  is  deficient  in  protein, 
even  for  work  animals,  it  will  be  improved  hy  the  addition  of  some 
nitrogenous  concentrate.  This  is  shown  by  the  following  results  seemed 
by  IfoCamphell  at  the  Ksnsas  Station*  in  a  140-day  trial  with  artilleiy 
horses,  performing  more  severe  labor  than  the  average  farm  horse: 

Feeding  a  nUroffenotu  eupplement  tvith  com  and  carhonaceoue  hay 


Initud 
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OMi^  121be. 
Prairie  hay.  14  lbs.. 
Loi  II,  76  horses 

Bhelled  corn,  12  lbs. 
Prairie  bay,  14  lbs. 
tM  in,  9B  honet 
Shollwl  corn,  6  Iba. 
Wheat  bran,  3  lbs. 
linaeed  meal,  1  lb. 
PftMriehay,  14  lbs.. 


10.05  p«r 


.;  wbmA  bna.  sao.OO.  Uonod 


nft.«O.Midpniife 


«0M%  10.886  aa 
hvr.fUlOpvlra. 

In  the  winter  when  the  weather  was  cold  and  the  work  moderate  there 
waa  no  apparent  difference  between  the  horses  in  Lots  I  and  IL  However, 
aa  the  weather  grew  warmer  and  the  work  more  severe,  the  corn-fed 
horses  began  to  lose  weight,  tho  their  endurance,  wind,  or  spirit  waa  not 

*  Stewart,  Feeding  Animals,  1886,  p.  384;  Burkett,  Farm  Stock,  1909,  pb  7t. 

*  CenthL  Agr.  ChouL.  18S1,  p.  767.    '  N.  C.  Bui.  1S9.    *  Kao.  BuL 
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injured.  The  well-balanced  ration  fed  Lot  III  was  fuUy  satisfactory 
as  the  oat  ration  and  more  economical  than  the  straight  corn  ration.  The 
objections  often  raised  against  corn — that  horses  fed  corn  lack  nerve  and 
action,  sweat  easily,  and  wear  out  earlier — are  doubtless  due  to  feeding 
an  excess  of  this  grain  or  failure  to  balance  the  ration  properly. 

Hooper  and  Anderson  of  the  Kentneky  Station*  report  that  com  with 
timothgr  and  oat  hay  maintained  moles,  working  on  an  average  6  hoars  a 
day,  in  good  condition,  bnt  that  the  skin  and  hair  of  the  com-fiBd  mnks 
wore  not  so  soft  and  glossy  as  with  those  fed  a  mixture  of  3  parts  com,  1 
part  wheat  bran,  and  1  part  oil  meal. 

Beginning  in  1874,  the  Paris  Omnibus  Company,  employing  nearly 
10,000  horses  averaging  about  1200  lbs.  each,  conducted  extensive  feeding 
trials  with  Indian  com.  Feeding  com  exclusively  with  hay  from  the 
grasses  was  found  to  depress  the  spirits  of  the  horses,  and  accordingly  a 
miztnre  of  6.6  lbs.  of  com  and  12.1  lha.  of  oats  was  adopted,  varymg 
somewhat  with  different  horses.  Lavalard^*  states  that  thm  this  com* 
bination  the  company  effected  a  saving  of  from  $200,000  to  |SOO,000 
yearly.  The  Paris  Cab  Company,  also  beginning  at  about  the  same  time 
to  feed  com  in  place  of  oats,  had  such  satisfactory  results  that  it  almost 
entirely  ceased  feeding  oats. 

From  these  trials,  and  others  with  some  17,000  French  army  horses, 
Lavalard  writes:  "Experiments  have  demonstrated  that  com  can  re- 
place oats  In  the  ration  of  both  army  and  cavahry  horses,  and  if  snbsti- 
tnted  weight  for  weight,  it  incresses  the  nutritiye  valne  of  the  ration. 
....  The  horses  fed  the  com  ration  were  used  the  same  numb^  of 
hours  in  military  drill,  and  in  the  maneuvers  were  ridden  at  the  same 
gait  as  those  fed  oats,  and  it  was  practically  impossible  to  perceive  the 
least  difference  in  the  2  classes.  The  army  ofiicers,  prejudiced  as  they 
naturally  were,  were  forced  to  admit  that  all  the  horses  showed  the  same 
energy  and  vigor.  Careful  records  kept  show  that  sickness  and  mortality 
were  the  same  for  the  horses  on  the  2  rations." 

477.  Cm  and  legume  hay.— With  legume  hay,  which  supplies  the  Isck- 
Ing  piotein  and  ash,  fto  rooghsge,  com  may  be  soccessfnlly  fed  as  the 
only  concentrate  to  mature  horses  at  general  farm  work.  Carmichael 
fed  one  horse  in  each  of  3  farm  teams  at  the  Ohio  Station"  shelled  corn, 
and  the  other  one  oats  with  mixed  clover  and  timothy  hay  for  roughage. 
The  trial  lasted  48  weeks,  with  the  following  results: 

Ear  com  vs,  oat8  with  mixed  clover  and  timothy  hay 
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•  Corn.  10.40.  and  oata,  fO.30  per  ba.;  hay  $8  00  per  ton. 

•  Ky.  Bui.  176,  1913.        »  Batpt.  Sta.  Rec,  12, 1900,  p.  14.       "  Ohio  Bui.  196. 
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The  corn-fed  horses  received  about  the  same  weight  of  ear  com,  in- 
cluding cob,  as  their  team  mates  did  of  oats,  and  ate  less  hay,  yet  they 
practically  maintained  their  weight.  Substituting  ear  corn  for  oats  re- 
■ultod  in  a  saving  of  over  one-fourth  in  cost  of  feed. 

Trow1>ridg8  fed  one  mnle  in  eaeh  of  2  farm  teams  at  the  ICiMonri 
Station"  shelled  com  and  the  other  one  oats,  all  receiving  mixed  elover 
and  timothy  hay,  for  364  days,  when  the  rations  were  reversed  and  the 
feeding  continued  for  another  364-day  period.  The  mules  fed  com  main- 
tained their  weight  slightly  better  than  those  fed  oats  and  at  21  per 
ct.  less  expense  for  feed,  with  oats  at  $0.40  and  shelled  com  at  $0.50 
per  bushel.  Both  Carmichael  and  Trowbridge  report  that  the  corn-fed 
animals  endured  hard  work  during  hot  weather  as  well  aa  those  fed  oats, 
and  that  the  com  was  not  detrimental  to  health  or  spirit 

478.  Bsilej<— This  grain  is  extensively  employed  for  horse  feeding 
in  Africa,  in  various  parts  of  tiie  Orient,  and  in  Europe.  In  this  country 
it  is  used  on  the  Pacific  coast,  especially  in  California.  Shepperd  of  tba 
North  Dakota  Station^'  found  that  for  hard-worked  horses  barley  was 
not  quite  so  valuable,  pound  for  pound,  as  oats.  Lavalard  also  con- 
cludes from  20  years'  experience  that  to  replace  oats  a  slightly  greater 
quantity  of  barley  must  be  fed,  especially  when  rations  are  caiculated 
as  eiosely  as  they  are  with  army  horses.  "Where  the  horses'  teeth  are 
good  and  their  labor  not  severe,  barley  may  be  fed  ^ole,  bat  it  is  usual- 
ly best  to  grind  or,  better,  roll  it.  Barley  meal  forms  a  pasty,  unpleas- 
ant mass  when  mixed  with  the  saliva  in  the  mouth.  This  can  be  largely 
avoided  by  crashing  the  grain  to  flattened  discs  between  iron  rollers. 
(226) 

479.  Wheat. — Altho  the  price  of  sound  wheat  usually  prohibits  its  use 
as  a  horse  feed,  that  which  has  been  frosted  or  otherwise  damaged,  if  not 
moldy,  may  be  fed  with  eeonomi}'.  Wheat  should  preferably  be  rolled 
and  fed  in  moderate  amounts  only,  mixed  with  a  balky  eoncentrate,  each 
ss  bran,  or  with  chaffed  forage  to  avoid  digestive  troables  and  skin 
eruptions."  (215) 

480.  Eye. — In  Germany,  according  to  Pott,"  many  work  horses  are  fed 
2  to  6.6  lbs.  of  rye  per  day  in  combination  with  oats  or  other  concentrates, 
the  grain  preferably  being  rolled  or  brui.sed  and  mixed  with  cut  straw. 
The  change  to  rye  must  be  gradual  or  colic  may  result,  especially  if  the 
grain  is  not  well  mixed  with  cut  fodder.  The  bad  results  reported  with 
rye  are  probably  doe  to  grain  of  poor  quality,  or  that  containing  impari- 
ties. (282) 

481.  Xaflr;  nilo. — ^In  the  regions  where  they  flourish,  the  seeds  of  the 

various  sorghums  are  extensively  employed  for  horse  feeding,  tho  some- 
what less  valuable  than  com.  Being  small  and  hard,  they  should  be 
ground  or  chopped,  and  if  possible  mixed  with  bran  or  middlings,  for 
they  tend  to  produce  constipation.    These  grains  may  also  be  fed  un- 

"  Mo.  Bui.  114.  N.  D.  Bui.  45. 

"Shepperd.  N.  D.  Bui.  45;  Pott.  Handb.  Ern&lir.  u.  Fatter.,  II,  1907,  p.  446. 

»Haudb.  Ernahr.  u.  Futter.,  U,  1907,  p.  449. 
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threshed  in  the  heads  along  with  the  forage.  Morrow  of  the  Oklahoma 
Station  reports  the  successful  feeding  of  kafir  to  farm  mules  and  horsra. 
(886-42) 

488.  Oine  mo1iwei.^Tlmioirt  tliA  nigar-eaiie  diftrieto  eane  molaaei  ii 

often  the  most  eeonomical  Bouree  of  carbohydratee  for  work  aniimJi. 
Dalrymple^^  of  the  Louisiana  Station,  collecting  data  from  47  Lonisiaiia 

sngar  plantations  employing  over  5,000  work  animals,  chiefly  mules, 
found  that  an  average  of  9.5  lbs.  of  cane  molasses  was  fed  daily  to  each 
animal,  the  maximum  being  21  lbs.  The  molasses  was  usually  mixed 
with  corn  (ground  with  both  cob  and  husks),  other  concentrates,  or  cut 
hay,  but  was  sometimes  fed  separately  in  troughs  or  poured  on  uncut 
roughage.  The  ration  was  usually  balanced  with  legume  hay  or  cotton- 
seed meaL  Planters  held  that  the  use  of  molasses  reduced  digestive  dis- 
turbances and  improved  the  health  and  endurance  of  the  animals,  with 
a  saving  of  10  to  50  per  ct.  in  cost  of  feed.  No  scouring,  such  as  would  be 
produced  by  large  quantities  of  beet  molasses,  was  noted.  Bems"  re- 
ports improvement  in  the  condition  of  100  heavy  truck  horses  in  New 
York  on  feeding  1  quart  of  molasses  daily,  diluted  with  water  and  mixed 
with  grain  and  cut  hay.  Dalrymple  and  Bems  both  obtained  satisfactory 
remits  on  feeding  molasses  to  driving  hones. 

Because  of  its  high  price  molosseo  is  rarely  an  economical  source  of 
carbohydrates  in  the  northern  states,  tlio  a  quart  or  more  a  day  may 
often  be  profitable  as  an  appetiser  or  tonie  with  horses  out  of  ocmdition.^* 
(879) 

483.  Beet  molasses  and  molasses  mixtures. — Because  of  its  laxative  prop- 
erties, beet  mola.<;ses  must  be  fed  only  in  limited  amounts,  but  when  not 
given  in  excess,  it  has  given  satisfactory  results  and  is  well  liked  by 
horses.  (276)  It  may  be  lliinned  with  warm  water  and  mixed  with 
cut  fodder  or  fed  in  such  mixtures  as  molsnees  beet-pulp,  alfahno,  etc. 
(880)  In  trials  with  130  hard-worked  horses  of  a  Budapest  transporta- 
tion company,  Weiser  and  Zaitschek^*^  obtained  entirely  satisfactory  re- 
sults for  months  with  a  ration,  per  1000  lbs.  live  weight,  of  4.1  lbs.  beet 
molasses  mixed  with  5.6  1V)S.  wheat  bran  and  fed  with  5.7  lbs.  corn  with 
an  unlimited  allowance  of  hay.  One  lb,  of  molasses  replaced  0.78  lb.  of 
com.  When  the  molasses  was  increased  to  5.5  lbs.  per  1000  lbs.  live 
weight  no  injurious  effect  on  the  health  of  the  animaJs  was  observed,  but 
the  molasses-bran  mixture  proved  too  sticky  to  be  palatable.  Pott^ 
mentions  the  sncoessfol  use  of  various  molasKs  mixtures  and  cites  in- 
stances where  8  to  8  lbs.  of  peat-moUunes  snceessfnUy  replaced  an  equal 
weight  of  grain. 

»0kla.Rpt.m8. 

"La.  Bol.  86»  190S;  Breeder's  Gaz..  48.        p.  277. 

» Amer.  Vet  Rev.,  26,  1902,  pp.  615-623. 

*»  Lindsey,  Mass.  Rul  118.  1907;  Gay,  Productive  Horse  Husbandry,  1914.  p.  288. 
*>Landw.  Jahrb.,  37,  1908,  pp.  188-149. 
'Bendb.  Bmlhr.  u.  Fatter.,  in,  1909,  p.  8M. 
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In  trials  with  15,000  horses  of  the  Paris  Omnibus  Company  Lavalard" 
fed  as  high  as  4.4  lbs.  of  peat -molasses  daily  with  fewer  digestive  diBturb* 
auces  than  on  a  ration  contuiuing  no  molasses. 

Molasses  and  many  of  the  molasses  mixtures  on  the  market  are  car- 
booaeeoiis  feeds,  deficieiit  in  protein,  and  at  the  high  prices  often  asked 
are  imee<»Kmiieal  soiircea  of  earbohydrates. 

484.  Kiscellaneoiis  oarbonaceous  oonoentratet. — Sugar,  fed  in  small 
amoimts,  has  been  recommended  for  honea.  On  feeding  one  lot  of  18 
artillery  horses  oats  and  prairie  hay  and  another  lot  the  same  ration, 
except  that  0.5  lb.  of  sugar  was  substituted  for  2  lbs.  of  oats,  McCamp- 
bell"  of  the  Kansjis  Station  found  that  the  sugar-fed  horses  sweat  more 
easily  than  the  others,  altho  showing  excellent  coats  of  hair  and  good 
appetttes.  He  eonelndea  that  while  a  small  amount  of  sugar  may  be  fed 
aa  a  eonditioner,  it  is  not  an  eeonomieal  snbstitate  for  the  varions  grains 
ordinarily  available.  (881) 

Bough  rice  is  an  eeonomieal  feed  for  horses  and  mules  in  the  southern 
states,  when  low  in  price  compared  with  other  cereals.  In  trials  with  2 
mules  at  the  Louisiana  Station  Dalrj-mple^*  gradually  substituted  rough 
rice  for  an  equal  weight  of  cracked  corn,  feeding  aa  high  as  8  lbs.  per  day 
with  good  results.  (234) 

Dried  beet  pulp  is  often  refused  by  horses  when  fed  alone,  but  when 
mixed  with  otiier  ooncentrates  may  well  be  used  as  a  portion  of  the  ra- 
tion. In  Hanover,  Germany,  5.5  to  6.6  lbs.  per  head  daily  are  often  fed 
to  work  horses."  (878) 

II.  NrntOOENOUS  GONCBNTBATBS 

485.  Iieguminous  seeds. — Like  the  horse  bean  and  other  varieties  of 
beans,  so  widely  fed  in  Europe,  the  field  pea  in  the  northern  states  and 
the  eowpea  and  soybean  fiirther  sonth  are  useful  in  supplementing  rations 
deficient  in  protein.  (856,  861-41)  At  the  North  Oaiolina  Station**  Bur- 
kett  obtained  satisfactory  results  in  feeding  cowpea  meal  as  one-third  to 
two-thirds  the  grain  allowance  for  mules  getting  com-and-cob  meal  and 
meadow  or  oat  hay.  All  these  leguminous  seeds  should  be  ground,  and  on 
account  of  their  protein-rich  nature  should  not  be  fed  as  the  sole  concen- 
trate. Lavalard-'  states  that  when  beans  replace  oats  only  half  the 
quantity  should  be  used. 

486.  Wheat  bran.— Bran  is  one  of  the  most  useful  feeds  for  the  horse, 
beeauae  of  its  bulky  nature  and  mild  laxative  properties.  (818)  If  not 
more  freely  provided,  its  use  onee  a  week,  preferably  in  the  form  of  a 

"  Deutsche  Landw.  Tleraucht,  1902,  p.  986. 
•Kan.BuL  186, 1918. 

>*La.Biil.  in. 

"  Pott,  Handb.  Bnlhr.  v.  Futter.,  m,  1909,  p.  810. 

»  N.  C.  Bui.  189. 

"Bipt  fita.  Bee.,  la,  }900.  p.  16. 
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mash,  wet  or  steamed,  is  desirable  for  its  beneficial  action  on  the  alimen- 
tary tract.  As  the  immediate  efTect  of  the  laxative  mash  is  somewliat 
weakening-"  it  should  be  given  at  night  and  preferably  before  a  day  of 
xest 

"When  low  in  price,  bran  may  pn^tably  be  fed  In  larger  amounts  as  a 
partial  subatitate  for  oats.  Btirkett  fed  2  1220-lb.  farm  woric  horses  a 
ration  of  7  Iba.  of  oats  and  7  lbs.  of  corn  with  12  lbs.  of  timothy  hay  dur- 
ing the  summer  at  the  New  Hampshire  Station,"  while  in  the  ration  of  2 
others  7  lbs.  of  bran  was  substituted  for  the  oats.  The  horses  fed  bran 
worked  on  tlie  average  0.7  hour  less  per  day  than  those  fed  outs  but  made 
an  average  gain  of  113  lbs.  during  26  weeks,  while  the  oat-fed  horses 
gained  only  28  lbs.  After  repeating  the  trial  during  the  winter  with  suh- 
etantially  the  same  resnlts,  Burkett  concludes  that  when  fed  in  this 
combination  bran  can  replace  an  equal  weight  of  oats.  As  bran  is  low  in 
lime,  when  heavy  allowances  of  bran  are  used  feeds  should  be  given  which 
are  high  in  lime,  or  lime  should  be  added  in  the  form  of  ground  lime- 
stone, etc.  (98)  After  years  of  experience  Shepperd  of  the  North  Dakota 
Station''"  concludes  that  a  mixture  of  ecjual  parts  by  weight  of  bran  and 
shorts,  fed  with  prairie  hay,  is  e<iual  to  the  same  weight  of  oats  for  farm 
work  horses,  tho  not  quite  so  palatable.  Pott'*  holds  that  feeding  over  1 
lb.  of  bran  per  day  to  horses  worked  at  a  rapid  pace  tends  to  make  them 
indolent 

487.  Wheat  middliagi;  shorts. — ^Tho  furnishing  more  nutriment  than 

bran,  middlings  or  shorts  are  not  as  desirable  for  the  horse,  because  of 
their  heavier  character.  When  fed  to  horses  they  should  be  mixed  with 
bulky  feed  and  given  in  relatively  suiall  amount,  as  they  tend  to  produce 
colic,  the  danger  being  great  with  some  hor.ses.  (220) 

488.  Dried  brewers'  grains. — This  by-product  may  often  be  substituted 
for  oats  with  economy.  At  the  New  Jersey  Station**  in  a  trial  with  4 
teams  of  1000-lb.  street  car  horses,  fed  a  ration  of  8  lbs.  oats,  2  lbs.  wheat 
bran,  4  lbs.  shelled  com,  and  6  lbs.  hay,  Voorhees  substituted  an  equal 
weight  of  dried  brewers*  grains  for  the  oats  in  the  ration  of  one  horse  in 
each  team.  The  change  produced  no  ill  effects  on  the  horses,  which  trav- 
eled not  less  than  24  miles  per  day.  The  conclusion  was  reached  that 
pound  for  pound  good  (juality  dried  brewers'  grains  were  fully  etjual  to 
oats.  Voorhees  reports"  that  a  gardener  living  near  the  Station,  guided 
by  its  teachings,  successfully  fed  a  ration  of  dried  brewers*  grainSy  com, 
and  hay  to  8  animals,  with  a  saving  in  yearly  feed  bills  of  about  $150 
over  the  previous  cost  Not  being  particularly  palatable,  dried  brewers' 
grains  should  be  mixed  with  other  concentrates.  Hooper  and  Anderson" 
of  the  Kentucky  Station  report  the  grains  somewhat  constipating  for 
horses  and  mules.  (228) 

"■Baikett,  Vm  Stock,  1909,  p.  78.       "  n  J  Hpt.  1892. 

»N.  H.  Bui.  82.  "  N.  J.  Rpt.  1893. 

*"  N.  D.  Rul.  45.  **  Ky.  Bui.  176. 

Handb.  Eraahr.  u.  Futter,  III,  1909,  p.  159. 
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489.  Linseed  oil  meal  or  cake. — Linseed  meal,  with  its  high  protein  con- 
tent and  its  tonic  and  somewhat  laxative  properties,  is  an  excellent 
nitrogenous  supplement  for  the  horse.  MeCamphell  of  the  Kansas  Sta- 
tion''' compared  the  value  of  linseed  meal  and  wheat  bran  in  a  110-day 
trial  in  wUeh  1170-Ib.  artillery  honea  were  fed  a  mtioii  of  12  Iba.  piaixie 
hay,  4  Ilia,  oats,  6  Iba.  eom,  and  either  linseed  meal  or  wheat  hnn,  aa 
shown  in  the  table: 


Linseed  meal  vs,  wheat  bran  for  horses 


loM  In  wt.  XdOO  Iba. 

Daily  suppl  'tn-  nt  all) waaw  per  bead  liw  wt. 

Lbs.  Cento 

Loi  /,  77  horses,  Linseed  meal,  1  lb   2.5  17.0 

Lot  II,  76  horses,  Wheat  bran,  4  lbs   6.7  18.8 


Ll  this  trial  1  lb.  of  linseed  meal  was  a.s  effective  in  balancing  the  ra- 
tion as  4  lbs.  of  bran,  for  the  horses  in  Lot  I  lost  sKghtly  less  in  weight 
than  those  in  Lot  Tl  and  showed  better  coats  of  hair,  indicating  a  thriftier 
condition.  The  endurance  and  spirit  of  both  lots  were  entirely  satis- 
factoiy.  With  linseed  meal  at  $35.50  and  bran  at  $20.00  per  ton,  the  sub- 
stitntion  of  the  meal  lowered  the  feed  bill  about  10  per  ct. 

In  a  trial  at  the  Iowa  Station**  with  3  teams  of  farm  horses  Kennedy, 
Bobbins,  and  Kildee  found  a  mixture  of  1  part  oil  meal  and  10  parts 
shelled  com,  fed  with  timothy  hay,  too  laxative  for  horses  at  hard  work  in 
sommer.  A  mixture  of  1  part  oil  meal,  4  parts  oats  and  12  parts  com, 
proved  as  satisfactory  as  one  of  6  j)arts  oats  and  4  parts  corn.  Substi- 
tuting oil  meal  for  a  large  part  of  the  oats  saved  1.6  cents  in  daily  cost 
of  feed.  Altho  Pott^^  reports  the  satisfactory  use  with  work  horses  of 
3  to  4  lbs.  of  linseed  cake  in  combination  with  other  feeds,  not  over  1 
to  1.5  lbs.  per  head  daily  should  ordinarily  be  given.  A  pound  or  less  a 
day  of  linseed  meal  is  a  helpful  conditioner  for  run-down  horses  with 
rough  coats,  and  is  excellent  in  spring  to  hasten  shedding  of  the  hair  and 
as  a  laxative  with  constipated  animalB.  In  fitting  horses  for  show  or  sale 
it  gives  bloom  and  finish.  (254) 

490.  Cottonseed  meal. — ^While  it  is  not  safe  to  feed  cottonseed  meal  in 
large  amounts  to  horses  or  mules,  good  results  are  secured  when  this  feed 
is  properly  used.  Being  a  heavy  concentrate,  not  particularly  relished  by 
these  animals,  it  should  be  mixed  with  some  well-liked  bulky  feed.  At  the 
North  Carolina  Station**  Curtis  found  it  impracticable  to  feed  mules  on 
cottonseed  meal  and  ear  com.  Altho  fairly  satisfactor>^  a  mixture  of  1 
part  cottonseed  meal  with  6  parts  shelled  corn  was  less  relished  than  1 
part  of  meal  with  3  of  corn-and-cob  meal,  the  remaining  corn  being  fed 
on  the  cob.  The  meal  may  also  be  mixed  with  whole  or  crushed  oats,  dried 
brewers'  grains,  or  cut  hay.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  crashed  or  ground 
unhusked  com  gives  excellent  results  as  a  basal  feed  when  using  cotton- 

"Ksn.  Bnl.  180.  "Handb.  BmUir.  u.  Fatter.,  m,  1909,  p.  26. 

"  Iowa  BoL  m<  *  N.  C.  BnU.  316,  21C. 
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seed  meal.  Burkett'*  suggests  sprinkling  the  meal  on  silage,  or  on  hay 
or  stover  moistened  previous  to  feeding.  I^ouisiana  planters  attribute 
their  success  iu  feeding  cottonseed  meal  largely  to  the  fact  that  they 
mix  it  with  bladoBtrap  moUuBes. 

Curtis  sUtea  that  the  meal  fed  daily  should  rarely  exoeed  2  Ihs.  per  ani- 
mal, a  safe  rule  being  0.2  lb.  for  every  100  lbs.  live  weight  of  animal. 
For  work  horses  the  cottonseed  meal  fed  should  not  exceed  15  or,  better, 
10  per  ct.  of  the  total  ration  by  weight.  Horses  should  be  started  on 
cottonseed  meal  gradually,  not  over  one-fourth  lb.  being  given  at  each 
feed  for  the  first  2  or  3  weeks.  When  the  maximum  amount  of  meal  is 
fed  it  should  be  distributed  equally  iu  the  3  daily  feeds.  Against  the 
elsim  that  work  stoek  fed  on  oottcmseed  meal  soifer  from  short  wind  and 
weak  eyes,  Cnrtis  reports  that  trials  oovering  8  years  diowed  no  such 
harmful  effects.  Judge  Henry  C.  Hammond  of  Augusta,  Georgia,^  re- 
ports that  for  5  years  he  fed  10  pleasure  and  work  horses  each  1  lb.  of 
cottonseed  meal  daily  without  a  single  sick  animal  or  one  not  ready  for 
work,  due,  lie  holds,  to  the  fact  that  the  meal  was  always  mixed  with  some 
light  concentrate. 

In  a  154-day  test  at  the  Iowa  Station*^  with  3  work  teams  fed  timothy 
hay,  6  per  ct.  of  cottonseed  meal  proved  as  effective  as  8  per  et.  of  linseed 
meal  in  balancing  a  grain  mixture  of  15  per  ct  oats  and  the  remahider 
com.  Burkett*'  found  a  ration  of  cottonseed  meal,  com,  and  com  stover 
satisfactory  in  winter  for  horses  and  mules  doing  moderMtc  work.  lake 
linseed  meal,  cottonseed  meal  is  useful  in  conditioning  horses  and  im- 
proving their  coats.*'  (248-50) 

/'491.  Miscellaneou*  nitrog^noTis  concentrates. — Oil  cakes  and  meals  from 
sunflower  seed,  rape  seed,  peanut,  cocoanut,  sesame,  etc.,  are  fed  to  horses 
<  in  different  parts  of  Europe  in  quantities  of  2.2  to  4.4  lbs.  per  horse  daily 
\  with  good  results.**  The  French  war  department**  found  cocoanut  meal 
Vequal  to  the  same  wei|^t  of  oats  for  army  horses.  (268-80) 

Gluten  meal  was  found  by  Kennedy,  Robbins,  and  Kildee  at  the  Iowa 
Station**  to  be  rather  unpalatable  when  1  part  was  fed  with  8  of  com 
meal,  altho  this  mixture  fed  with  timothy  hay  maintained  the  weight  of 
farm  horses  as  well  as  a  mixture  of  1  part  linseed  meal  and  15  of 
corn.  (211) 

Dried  distillers'  grains  fed  by  Lindsey*^  at  the  Massachusetts  Station 
as  one-fourth  of  the  concentrate  allowance  to  horses  gave  excellent  results. 
Fed  by  Plumb**  at  the  Indiana  Station  as  one-third  of  the  grain  allow- 
ance, tiiess  proved  fairly  satisfsctory  with  some  kozses,  but  unpsIataUe  to 
others.  (888) 

»N.  C.  Bui.  189. 

Pamphlet  "Cottonseed  Meal  for  Horses  and  Mules";  prtvate  correspondence. 
»Iowa  Bui.  109. 
«N.  C.  BoLm. 

•Cnrtis,  N.  C.  Bui.  215.  1911;  Pott,  Handb.  Em&hr.  u.  B^ittsr.,  m,  1909,  p.  110. 

•*Kellner,  Bmfthr.  Landw.  Nutztlere.  1907.  p.  456. 

•MUoh  Zeit,  1883,  p.  617.    '*Iowa  Bui.  109.    "  Mass.  Bui.  99.    *  Ind.  BuL  97. 
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Tankage  and  blood  meal  wort'  found  by  Burkett  at  the  North  Carolina 
Station""*  to  be  useful  for  run-down,  thin  horses,  1  to  2  lbs.  of  tankage  or 
1  lb.  of  blood  meal  being  employed.  Pott'"  states  that  blood  meal  has 
given  excellent  remits  in  hone  feeding.  La  Querriere*^  states  that  boiled 
meat  meal  mixed  with  hay  and  straw  is  excellent  for  hones.  The  Arabs 
feed  their  horses  camel's  flesh  mixed  with  other  feed  in  the  form  of  cakes. 
(270) 

III.  Cabbonagbous  Rouohaoes 

482.  ExoeM  of  xonghage  injnrioiis. — ^We  have  seen  previously  that 
horses  can  not  live  on  concentrates  alone,  even  on  oats  with  their  straw- 
like hulls.  (107)  An  excess  of  ronghage,  on  the  other  hand,  is  also  in- 
jmious.  When  we  recall  that  the  storaaeh  of  the  horse  has  a  capacity 
of  only  19  quarts  (35),  while  the  4  stomachs  of  a  cow  may  hold  267 
quarts,  it  is  evident  that  the  horse  at  hard  work  cannot  well  derive  most 
of  its  nourishment  from  roughage.  Thru  carelessness  or  mistaken  kind- 
ness the  mangers  are  often  kept  filled  with  hay,  especially  in  the  case  of 
fsm  hones.  The  horse  then  gorges  himself  on  this  provender,  with  a 
staring  coat,  labored  breathing,  and  quick  tiring  as  the  least  serious,  tho 
probably  the  most  noticeable  results.  For  this  animal  there  should 
always  be  a  definite,  limited  daily  allowance  of  hay,  given  mostly  at  night 
"when  there  is  ample  time  for  its  mastication  and  digestion.  Many  di- 
gestive disturbances  are  caused  by  forcing  the  horse  to  work  with  his  stom- 
ach distended  by  coarse  feed.  More  horses  are  injured  by  feeding  too 
much  than  too  little  hay.  On  feeding  1  horse  in  each  of  2  teams  doing 
ordinaty  farm  work  all  the  timothy  hay  they  would  eat,  in  addition  to 
oats,  while  the  othen  were  given  about  two-thirds  as  much  hay,  Claik** 
at  the  Montana  Station  found  that  those  fed  the  smaller  amount  had  more 
life  and  sweat  less.  In  another  trial  a  horse  receiving  7.5  lbs.  of  grain 
daily  was  allowed  all  the  early  cut  timothy  hay  it  wished,  and  ate  so 
much  that  it  failed  to  gain  in  weight,  had  a  staring  coat,  and  lacked  life 
and  vigor. 

493.  Timothy  hay. — Altho  not  rich  in  digestible  nutrients,  timothy  hay 
is  the  stsndard  roughage  for  the  horse  thmout  the  northeastern  United 
States.  The  freedom  from  dust  of  good  timothy  hay  commends  it  ss  a 
horse  feed,  and  it  is  an  excellent  roughage  for  animals  whose  sustenance 

comes  mostly  from  concentrates.  While  timothy  cut  too  green  makes 
"washy"  hay,  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  until  it  becomes  woody 
and  indigestible.  A  reasonable  allowance  of  timothy  hay  is  1  lb.  daily  per 
100  lbs.  of  animal.  So  far  as  possible  the  other  roughages  here  considered 
will  be  compared  with  timothy  hay  as  the  stsndard.  (312) 

404.  CeiMl  hay^— On  the  Paeifle  coast,  especially  in  California,  the 
cereal  hays — barley,  wild  oat,  wheat,  etc. — are  extensively  employed  as 
TOnghages  for  horses.  The  excellence  of  the  speed  horse  and  the  endur- 
anoe  of  the  work  horse  of  the  coast  region  attest  the  merits  of  these  feeds. 

•N.  C.  Bui.  189.  "  Mllchzeltung.  1881.  p.  768. 

*Haadb.  Bmlhr.  n.  Fatter.,  III.  1909,  p.  616.      "  Mont  BuL  85, 1913. 
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In  some  cases  where  racing  horses  have  been  sent  to  the  East  cereal  hay 
was  forwarded  with  them  for  their  nourishment.  Thruout  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  oat  luqr  is  of  eonaiderable  importance.  Cereal  hay  may 
often  be  advantageoiuly  employed  for  hone  feeding  in  the  eastern  United 
States.  At  the  North  Carolina  Station**  Bnrkett  fonnd  that  hay  from 
oats  cut  in  the  milk  stage  compared  favorably  with  clorer  and  oowpea  hny 
for  horses.  (318) 

496.  Prairie  hay. — Thruout  the  western  states  prairie  hay  from  the 
wild  grasses  foniis  an  excellent  roughage  for  the  horse.  From  trials 
lasting  110  to  140  days  with  453  artillery  horses,  McCampbelP*  of  the 
Kansas  Station  concludes  that  timothy  hay  is  slightly  more  valuable  than 
prairie  hay,  since  the  horses  fed  timothy  maintained  their  weight  rather 
better  than  those  fed  prairie  hay.  However,  he  holds  that  when  timothy 
hay  costs  10  per  ct  more  than  good  prairie  hay,  the  latter  is  more  eco- 
nomical. (325) 

496.  Brome  hay. — This  hay,  common  to  the  northern  plains  region, 
proved  fully  equal  to  timothy  in  a  trial  at  the  North  Dakota  Station  in 
which  Shepperd**  fed  1  horse  in  each  of  2  work  teams  brome  hay  and  oats, 
while  their  team  mates  received  timothy  and  oats,  as  the  following  shows: 

Brome  vs.  Umoihy  hay  for  horses 

AvMiftiatloB  Ddbr  0^1^  valsiit  m^noik 

Lot  I,  Brome  hav,  22 .2  lbs.    Oats,  14  5  lbs   0  77  5.2 

Lot  II,  Timothy  hay,  21 .9  lbs.   Oftts,  14 .5  lbs   0 .42  5  .2 

The  horses  getting  brome  hay  gained  slightly  more  in  weight  than  those 

fed  timothy.  (316) 

497.  Southern  hays. — To  detonnine  the  value  of  Johnson  grass,  Ber- 
muda, and  lespedeza  hay  compared  with  timothy  or  alfalfa  hay  Lloyd  of 
the  Mississippi  Station"  conducted  trials  with  5  lots  of  4  to  5  growing  2- 
to  3-yr.-old  mules  for  89  days,  the  animals  being  fed  under  shelter  and 
allowed  the  freedom  of  a  yard.  The  mules  in  each  lot  were  given  a  grain 
allowance  of  2  lbs.  oats,  4  lbs.  cm-and-cob  meal,  and  0.5  lb.  cottonseed 
meal,  with  hay  as  shown  in  the  table: 

Comparison  of  southern  hays 

Av.  daily    Feed  per  100  Ibe.  gain       Cost  |>er  lb. 
A'TCnoM  ■Hn— nna  of  hUT  K^in       €?<Wi06B>lltw      Hay  nio 

Lo/ /,  Johnaongrasshay,  11.3  1b«...       0.44         1,5.58        2,520  36 

Lo(//,  Bermuda  hay,  11. 3  lbs.   0.43        1,607        2,601  87 

Lot///,  Timothy  hay,  11.8  Ibi   0.44        1,573        2,545  48 

LoilV,  I Avspcdeza  hay,  11 . 3  lbs. . . .      0 . 67         1 ,088        1 ,680  27 

,      Loe  7,  Alfalfa  hay,  U  .3  lbs   0  .86  812        1,313  21 

•  Joboaon  gran  aad  Bflnmkb  hay  til.  tfaaotliy  Iwy  930,  and  la^Mdna  nd  dftfli  bcr  tlS  pwte& 


This  trial  shows  that  hay  from  Johnson  or  Bermuda  grass  is  as  valu- 
able for  horses  or  mules  as  timothy  hay.  (320-1 )    Lespedeza  and  alfalfa 

••  N.  C.  Bui.  189.  "N.  D.  Bui.  45. 

"Kan.  Bui.  186.  * Infdniiatioii  to  the  anthcHHk 
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hay  axe  of  itiU  Idfl^ier  Talne  for  growing  aniinalB  on  aeooimt  of  tfaeir  rioh- 
mtm  in  protein  and  aih.  yHih  lespedeia  and  al&lf  a  hay  at  $15  per  ton 
and  Johneon  grass  and  Bermuda  hay  at  $11,  the  legonie  hays  prodnoed 

gains  at  a  considerably  lower  cost. 

498.  Millet  hay. — Hay  from  Hungarian  grass,  Japanese  millet,  etc., 
may  often  be  advantageously  fed  to  horses,  provided  the  allowance  is 
limited.  Hinebauch  of  the  North  Dakota  Station"  found  that,  fed  ex- 
etoatvely  to  horses  for  long  periods,  millet  hay  caused  increased  action  of 
the  Iddnegv,  lameness  and  swelling  of  the  joints,  infosion  of  the  blood  into 
the  joints  and  finally  destroetion  of  the  texture  of  the  bones,  whieh  were 
rendered  soft  and  less  tenaekna  so  that  movements  of  the  animal  wotUd 
sometimes  cause  the  ligaments  and  muscles  to  he  torn  from  them.  Since 
the  millets  are  among  the  oldest  and  most  widely  grown  of  all  agricultural 
plants,  it  is  hut  fair  to  liold  that  good  millet  hay,  fed  in  moderation,  or 
with  other  roughage  and  always  with  some  concentrate,  should  prove 
satiafaetory  and  produce  no  nnfaToraUe  efE^ets.  (317) 

489.  Sarglmm  liay^ — ^Forage  fh>m  the  sweet  soighnms,  when  properly 
cured,  is  superior  to  com  forage  for  horses.  It  usually  deteriorates  rapid- 
ly in  value  after  midwinter  unl(«s  well  cured  and  kept  in  a  dry  place. 
Moldy,  decaying  sorghum  forage  is  especially  dangerous  to  horses.  Kafir, 
tho  not  quite  so  palatable  as  tlie  sweet  sorghums,  is  extensively  and  profit- 
ably used  for  horse  feeding  over  a  large  region  in  the  southwestern 
states.  The  Oklahoma  Station**  found  kafir  stoker  equal  to  eom  stover  in 
feeding  value.  (808) 

500.  Com  fodder  and  com  slom^Thickly  grown  fodder  com  and  com 
stoyer,  when  properly  cured  and  eared  for,  are  among  the  best  of  rough- 
ages for  the  horse.  Corn  leaves  are  usually  quite  free  from  dust,  palat- 
able, and  full  of  nutriment.  For  stallions,  brood  mares,  idle  horses,  and 
growing  colts  good  corn  forage  is  usually  a  most  economical  and  helpful 
substitute  for  timothy  hay.  When  the  yield  of  fodder  com  and  its  feeding 
value  are  eompared  with  that  of  the  timothy  hay  from  a  like  area,  the  use- 
fulness and  eeonomy  of  this  much  negleeted  forage  is  apparent.  The 
cured  com  plant  should  be  much  more  generally  used  in  America  for 
horse  feeding  than  it  now  is.  (294-7) 

That  the  entire  roughage  fed  farm  horses  during  the  winter  when  at 
light  work  may  advantageously  consist  of  corn  stover  is  shown  in  a  trial 
by  Burkett  at  the  New  Hampshire  Station"  with  2  lots  each  of  two  1225- 
Ib.  farm  horses  fed  the  fallowing  rations  for  73  days  from  Jannaiy  to 
Aprii 

Corn  stover  vs.  timothy  hay  for  horses 

Average   Av.  work 

Awm»t0  tmtira  rain      per  day 

Lb*.  Houn 

Lot  /,  Com tUm,  12 lbs.  Com,  711m.  Ostoorbteii,  7IIm..  .  3  3.4 
IiO<//,TiBU)lhylisy,  13lbs.  Coni,71ba.  OBt«orlina,71l»...   18  8.8 

"N.  D.  Bui.  26.  "OUa.  Rpt  1899.  "N.  H.  Bui.  82. 
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Sinoe  the  8tover-fed  hones  did  a  little  more  wozk  than  the  otheim  and 
gained  but  tlightly  lees,  eut  corn  stover  may  be  regarded  ae  e<iiial  to  tim- 
othy hay  in  this  triaL  With  timothy  hay  usually  selling  lor  2  to  4  timei 

as  much  as  stover,  the  great  economy  of  the  latter  is  apparent. 

501.  Straw. — Straw  contains  much  fiber  and  its  mastication  and  diges- 
tion by  the  horse  call  for  a  large  amount  of  energy,  which  appears  as  heat, 
thereby  warming  the  body  tho  not  producing  useful  work.  (78-80)  Be- 
cause of  this,  horses  doing  little  or  no  work  in  winter  and  having  ample 
time  for  chewing  and  digesting  their  feed  may  often  be  profitably  wln^ 
tered  largely  on  bright  straw.  Many  hones  are  fed  oosUy  higr  in  winter 
when  straw,  com  fodder,  or  com  stover  would  prove  satisfaetoiy  and 
much  cheaper.  In  Europe  nearly  all  rations  for  horses  contain  straw, 
those  hardest  worked  receiving  the  least.  In  feeding  value  the  straws 
rank  in  the  following  order:  oat,  barley,  wheat,  rye,  the  last-named  hav- 
ing but  slight  value.  Farm  horses  should  not  be  wintered  in  the  bam- 
nrard  on  straw  and  com  stover  only,  without  any  grain,  for  they  will  not 
tt>e  in  condition  to  endure  the  severe  labor  npon  the  sadden  opening  up  of 
Work  in  the  spring.  (828-8) 

608.  Om  stover  and  stnw  redaoe  feed  Ulla^The  saving  which  mBy  be 
made  thru  tiio  use  of  such  cheap  roughages  as  com  stover  and  straw  in 
place  of  a  large  part  of  the  timothy  liay.  and  of  substitutes  for  oats  is  well 
illustrated  in  a  trial  by  Norton  at  the  Michigan  Station*'^  in  which  2  lots, 
each  of  6  farm  horses  doing  moderate  work,  were  fed  the  follo\\ing 
rations  for  10  weeks  in  winter :  Lot  I  was  fed  exclusively  on  high-priced 
timothy  hay  and  oats  (with  a  light  feed  of  bran  once  a  week),  while  in 
the  ration  fed  Lot  II  shredded  com  stover  and  oat  straw  were  snhstitated 
for  a  large  part  of  the  timothy  hay,  and  roots,  ear  com,  and  a  miztore  of 
eqnal  parts  of  bran,  dried  beet  pnip,  and  linseed  oil  cake  for  most  of 
the  oats. 


Lessening  cost  of  feed  by  use  of  com  stover  and  strata 


Price  per  ton 
DolLftra 

Amount  fed 

Coet  of  feed 

IMIoffitaff 

per  day 
PMuida 

per  d«y 
CenU 

Lol  I 

  12.00 

20.4 

  31.00 

11.0 

29.6 

Lot  J I 

  4.00 

8.6 

  5.00 

4.3 

  12.00 

4.2 

  3.00 

5.4 

  20.00 

4.2 

  31.00 

8.1 

  21.00 

2.6 

17.7 

During  the  trial  the  horses  in  Lot  I,  fed  the  ration  of  timothy  hay  and 
oats,  costing  29.6  cents  a  day,  each  lost  an  average  of  11  lbs.  in  weight 

•lOdLBaL  264. 
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On  the  other  hand  those  getting  the  cheaper  but  well-balanced  ration 
gained  14  lbs.  each  at  a  feed  cost  o£  17.7  cents  per  dajr — a  saving  of  40 
per  ct. 

603.  Carbonaceoiu  ronghaget  require  supplement. — It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  hay  from  the  grasses,  com  fodder,  com  stover,  sorghum  and 
kafir  forages,  and  straw  are  all  low  in  protein.  Therefore,  when  these 

roughages  are  used  exclusively,  protein-rich  concentrates  should  be  fed 
to  balance  the  ration.  This  fact,  which  has  already  been  brought  out 
(476),  is  also  shown  in  other  trials  by  McCampbell'*  in  which  horses  fed 
com  and  prairie  hay  only  did  not  thrive  as  well  as  others  fed  corn  and 
oats,  or  corn,  bran,  and  linseed  meal  with  the  prairie  hay. 

IV.  Lequke  Hay 

004.  Legume  hay. — Properly  cured  hay  from  the  legumes  is  usually 

more  palatable  to  horses  than  other  roughage ;  hence  if  they  are  allowed  to 
eat  at  will,  there  is  even  greater  danger  of  their  consuming  an  excess  than 
with  hay  from  the  grasses.  Numerous  experiments  show  that  to  maintain 
the  weight  of  horses  it  is  not  necessary  to  feed  as  great  a  weight  of  the 
legume  hays,  which  are  more  like  concentrates  in  their  nature.  These 
protein-rich  hays  are  admirably  suited  to  balance  com  or  other  concen- 
trates low  in  protein.  As  the  legumes  are  more  difiBcult  to  cure  than  the 
grasses,  there  is  more  danger  of  hay  from  them  being  loaded  with  dust  or 
otherwise  damaged  in  quality.  The  prejudice  against  legume  hay  for 
horse  feeding,  so  frequently  encountered,  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
these  rich  roughages  have  been  given  in  excess  or  that  hay  of  poor  quality 
has  been  used. 

505.  Clover  hay. — Because  clover  hay  is  often  carelessly  made  and  load- 
ed with  dust,  thereby  tending  to  produce  heaves,  it  is  disliked  hy  many 
horsemen,  particularly  for  feeding  roadsters.  This  objection,  however, 
should  not  apply  to  clean,  properly-cured  clover  hay.  Roberts'"  suggests 
that  for  driving  horses  clover  hay  be  mixed  with  bright  straw  and  the  mass 
dampened ;  this  forms  a  satisfactory'  roughage  for  all  but  fast  drivers. 
Gay  advises  the  use  of  mixed  clover  and  timothy  hay  instead  of  clover 
alone."  For  horses  at  ordinary  fam  work,  clover  is  often  used  as  the  sole 
roughage.  Terry,**  the  conservative,  reliable  farmer-writer,  kept  a  me- 
dium-weight farm  work  team  for  a  number  of  years  in  prime  condition 
solely  on  well-made  clover  hay.  To  compare  the  value  of  clover  and  tim- 
othy hay,  Obrecht"  fed  1  horse  in  each  of  6  teams  of  1400-lb.  farm 
horses  at  the  Illinois  Station  clover  hay  with  the  grain  allowance  shown 
on  the  next  page,  while  its  team  mate  was  fed  timothy  hay  with  the  same 
grain  allowance.  After  196  days  the  rations  were  reversed  and  the  trial 
continued  for  20  weeks. 

•>  Kan.  Bui.  186.  •*  Our  Punilng.  p.  187. 

•  The  Horse,  p.  282.  •HL  BnL  150. 

"Productive  Horse  Hustiandry,  1914,  p.  S40. 
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Clov€r  ««.  Hmotkif  hay  for  konei 

AvmcB  ntk>D 

Clover-'fed  horm* 
Cora,  6.9  Hw.  Oftti^7.8]lM. 

Oil  meal,  0  .46  lb.    Bran,  0.61  lb. 

Clover  hay,  15 .6  lbs  

Timothy-fed  honea 
Corn,  6  8  lbs.         Oats,  7 .2  lbs. 
Oil  meal.  0  .53  lb.   Bnm.  0.601b. 
Timothy  hay,  16.6  Hm  

Altho  most  of  the  teamsters  were  prejadiced  in  favor  of  timothy  hay 
at  the  beginning,  they  later  reported  that  they  could  observe  no  difference 
in  the  spirit  of  the  horses  or  their  ability  to  endure  hot  weather.  The 
horses  fed  clover  hay  had  glossier  coats  and  their  bowels  were  looeer,  but 
not  objectionably  so  for  doing  hard  work.  (347) 

Wilcox  and  Smith"**  state  that  second-crop  clover  hay  is  frequently 
aocused  of  causing  slobbering.  The  reason  is  unknown,  but  some  horse- 
men state  that  the  addition  of  bran  or  apples  to  the  ration  tends  to 
prevent  the  trouble. 

506.  Alfalfa  hay. — Because  it  is  cheap  and  abundant  this  legume  hay 
furnishes  the  sole  roughage  for  horses  upon  tens  of  thousands  of  farms 
and  ranches  in  the  West.  With  the  increasing  culture  of  alfalfa  in  other 
sections  of  the  country  more  and  more  alfalfa  hay  is  likewise  being  fed  to 
horses  in  these  districts.  It  is  therefore  important  to  learn  the  conditions 
essential  to  its  suocessfol  use^  When  tiie  horae  is  allawed  to  gorge  on  al- 
falfa  hay,  in  addition  to  having  his  stomach  over-distended  with  the  bulky 
feed  he  receives  an  excess  of  highly  nitrogenous  materiaL  This  must  be 
excreted  thru  the  kidneys,  overworking  them,  and  even,  according  to  Mc- 
Carapbell,''  leading  to  a  chronic  inflammatory  condition  if  excessive  feed- 
ing is  long  continued.  Tlie  alfalfa  allowance  for  horses  should  therefore 
be  limited,  McCampbell  advising  that  those  at  work  receive  not  more  than 
1.2  lbs.  per  100  lbs.  live  weight.  The  hay  should  be  free  from  dust,  mold, 
and  smut,  and  should  not  be  cut  until  quite  mature,  for  hay  from  early- 
cut  alfalfa,  as  commonly  advised  for  cattle,  is  too  "washy"  for  horses. 

In  view  of  the  prejudice  among  liverjrmen  and  owners  of  driving  horses 
against  alfalfa,  a  140-dsy  trial  was  conducted  by  McCampbell**  with  ar- 
tillery horses,  doing  more  hard  work  than  the  average  farm  team  thmout 
the  year,  a  considerable  portion  at  a  trot  and  no  small  amount  at  a  gallop. 
The  horses  in  Lot  I  were  fed  alfalfa  hay  with  2  lbs.  oats  and  8  lbs.  com, 
while  those  in  Lots  II  and  III  received  prairie  or  timothy  hay,  with  half 
as  much  corn  and  4  times  as  much  oats. 

*■  Farmer's  Cydopodla  of  Ltve  Stock,  1908,  p.  SSS. 

"  Kan.  Bui.  186. 
•*  Kan.  BoL  186. 
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Alfalfa  vs.  prairie  and  timothy  hay  for  horses 


Daily  coat  of  foed 
per  1.000  lb*. 

Olats 


£ol  i.  17  honu 
Matfaluy,  IOHm. 

Shelled  corn,  8  Hm. 

Oate,  21bB   1.1G3  25.6         1:6.8  12.95 

lot  II,  74  horaea 
Prairie  hay.  14  lbs. 
Com,  4  Iwi. 

Oats,  8  lbs   1,185        —12.9        1:8.9  18.86 

Lot  III,  76  hfyrsea 
Timothy  hay,  14  lbs. 
Corn,  4  iba. 

Oata,  8Ibfl   1,159         —7.7         1:9.0  19.21 

•Alfalfa  hay,  |10;  prairie  and  Umotby  liay*  112.60  per  Um.  Com  and 
oats  10.385  per  bu. 

The  alfall^fed  honetm  Lot  I,  geitiiielS  per  et.  leei  grain  and  28  per 
et  leai  haj  than  the  others,  showed  no  shortness  of  wind,  8oftne«»  lack  of 

endurance,  or  excessive  urination.  Thsy  gained  over  25  Iba.  each  dnring 
the  trial,  while  those  fed  timothy  or  prairie  hay  lost  in  weight. 

Obrecht  found  at  the  Illinois  Station'"  that  farm  hoi-scs  fed  alfalfa  hay 
when  doing  hard  work  maintained  their  weight  on  20  to  22  per  et.  less 
grain  than  others  fed  timothy  hay.  Similar  favorable  results  with  alfalfa 
hay  are  reported  by  MerriU^**  (Utah  Station),  Fayille^'  (Wyoming  SU- 
tion),  and  Gramlioh"  (Nehraaka  Station).  (888) 

At  the  Utah  Station  alfalfa  formed  the  sole  roughage  for  all  liie  work 
and  driving  hones  for  12  years,  except  during  brief  periods  when  they 
were  on  other  experimental  fodders.  During  all  that  time  not  a  horse  waa 
lost  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  alfalfa  feeding.  It  was  found  that 
horses  fed  timothy  hay  voided  an  average  of  16  lbs.  each  of  urine  daily, 
and  those  on  alfalfa  27  lbs.,  early-cut  alfalfa  hay  causing  a  greater  ex- 
cretion than  late-cut.  This  increased  excretion  of  urine  did  not  seem  to 
injnre  the  horaea  in  any  way. 

In  the  West  alfalfa  hay,  often  with  straw  in  milimited  amonnt,  is  a 
eommon  maintenance  ration  for  idle  horses.  Merrill  found  20  lbs.  of 
alfalfa  hay  sufficient  to  maintain  a  1400-lb.  horse  when  not  working,  while 
Emery"  at  the  Wyoming  Station  found  that  13.8  lbs.  of  alfalfa  hay  and 
2.25  lbs.  of  oat  straw  would  maintain  a  1000-lb.  idle  horse. 

607.  Alfalfa  meal. — To  compare  the  value  of  alfalfa  meal  and  bran  Mc- 
Campbeir*  fed  2  lots  of  1170-lb.  artillery  horses  as  shown  in  the  table 
for  110  days.  The  data  for  a  third  lot  of  similar  horses  fed  for  140  days 
on  nnent  alfslfti  hay  are  indnded  for  comparison. 

"111.  Bui.  150.  "Nebr.  BiteB.  BoL  28. 

f  Utah  BnL  77.  "  W^.  Rpt  U. 

»Wyo.  BnL  98.  "Kan.  BuL  186. 
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Alfalfa  meal  compared  mlk  whaai  bran  amd  alfa^a  haiy 

Daily  cost  of  feed 

  0»in  or  loM      per  1.000  Iba. 

Awif*  ntiM  in  weight  live  wt .  * 

Ltw.  Genu 

Alfalfa  mealt  ISM  hortM 

Oats,  4  lbs. 

Corn,  G  lbs. 

Alfalfa  meal,  4  Ibe. 

Ffturie  or  timoUiy  h«y,  14  Um.   —  2.6  17 .96 

Whma  bran,  161  harm 

Oats,  4  lbs. 

Com,  6  lbs. 

Bran,  4  lbs. 

Prairie  or  timothy  Jiagr,  14  Dm   —  0.8  1S.7B 

Aljaija  hay.  17  horaen 
Oats,  2Ib8. 

Com.  8  lbs. 

Alfalfa  hay,  10  lbs   +25.6  12.95 

*  Alfalfa  meal,  $14;  alfalfa  hay,  $10;  timothy  or  prairie  hay,  $12.60,  and  bran 
ISO  per  ton.  Corn  $0.65  and  oats  $0.S66  per  bu. 

For  maintaining  the  weight  of  the  horses  a  pound  of  alfalfa  meal  was 
practically  equal  to  a  pound  of  wheat  bran,  when  fed  in  a  ration  contain- 
ing 10  lbs.  of  corn  and  oats.  McCampbell  states,  however,  that  alfalfa 
meal  is  dusty  and  disagreeable  to  handle.  If  fed  dry  this  dust  irritates 
the  air  passages  of  the  hoiBe  and  may  eauae  serious  trouUe.  Tliis  objee- 
tbn  may  be  overoome  b7  wetting  the  meal,  which  should  be  done  immedi- 
ately  l>efore  feeding  to  avoid  souring  or  molding,  but  this  involves  oon- 
siderable  time  and  inconvenience,  especially  in  winter. 

When  uncut  alfalfa  hay  constituted  the  sole  roughage  the  horses  main- 
tained their  weights  better,  altho  receiving  less  grain  and  hay.  and  the 
ration  was  less  expensive.  McCampbell  states  that  when  good  quality  hay 
is  properly  fed,  little,  if  any,  is  wasted,  and  concludes  that  alfidfa  meal  is 
neither  desirable  nor  econoinical  when  good  al£al&  hay  is  obtainable. 

fi06.  Oowpea  hay, — ^In  a  feeding  trial  at  the  North  Carolina  Station 
Bnikett^'  found  that  cowpea  hay  combined  with  com-and-Hsob  meal  made 
a  satisfactory  work  ration,  and  that  cowpea  hay  with  a  reasonable  qiian> 
tity  of  com  could  be  substituted  for  bran  and  oats.  (357) 


v.  Pastubb  and  Othib  Succuuent  Fibd 

For  horses  zeeeiving  but  little  exercise  snoenlent  feeds  are  especially 
beneficial  on  aooount  of  their  "cooling"  and  laxative  effect  A  limited 
amount  of  succulent  feed  is  often  employed  thmout  the  year  in  Burope 

for  work  horses  and  even  for  drivers. 

509.  Pasture. — Horses  at  pasture  not  only  obtain  succulent  feed,  but 
must  exercise  to  secure  it.  Good  pasture  will  maintain  idle  horses  satis- 
factorily ;  for  those  at  hard  work  pasture  without  grain  is  insufficient.  Not 
only  do  the  various  tame  and  wild  grasses  furnish  pasture  for  horses,  but 

»  N.  C.  Bui.  189, 
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as  these  animals  axe  not  aabjeet  to  bloat,  they  may  graze  the  legnmea  aa 
well.  City  horses  are  often  turned  on  paatnre  ao  that  their  feet  may  re- 
cover from  the  ill  effects  of  hard  pavements. 

610.  Corn  silage. — Until  the  past  few  years  little  com  silage  has  been 
fed  to  horses  and  mules,  but  it  is  now  being  fed  with  success  on  a  large 
number  oi  farms.  It  is  preferable  not  to  feed  it  as  the  sole  roughage, 
rather  naing  it  aa  a  partial  anhatitute  for  hay.  Noozae  of  the  Virginia 
Station**  fed  6  mules  and  2  horsea  during  winter  on  hay,  com,  and  from 
50  to  200  lbs.  of  com  silage  per  head  weekly.  The  conolusion  was  that 
com  sUage  is  a  good  roughage  for  horses  when  combined  with  hay,  com 
stover,  and  grain.  Nourse  holds  that  most  of  the  troubles  caused  by  feed- 
ing silage  to  horses  come  from  not  gradually  accustoming  the  animals  to 
this  teed,  from  feeding  too  heavily,  and  from  not  realizing  that  silage 
often  contains  much  corn.  In  trials  at  the  North  Carolina  Station"  Bur- 
kett  f oiuid  that  2  lbs.  of  silage  replaced  1  lb.  of  clover  or  oat  hay  when  fed 
in  properly  balanced  rationa  to  horses  or  mules.  As  shown  in  the  fbllow- 
ing  chapter  (088),  com  ailage  may  be  satisfactorily  employed  in  fleahing 
horses  for  market.  Trowbridge  of  the  Missouri  Station'*  states  that  ac- 
cording to  successful  horsemen,  good  legume  hay  and  com  silage  is  a 
satisfactory  ration  for  wintering  mature  in-foal  mares.  He  points 
out  that  horses  at  hard  work  cannot  be  expected  to  consume  heavy  allow- 
ances of  silage,  on  account  of  its  bulky  nature.  Pearson^"  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  investigating  an  outbreak  where  5  horses  suddenly 
died,  found  that  moldy  silage  had  been  fed.  On  feeding  half  a  bushel  of 
the  moldy  silage  paralysis  of  the  throat  occurred,  followed  by  death. 
When  water  which  had  percolated  thru  this  moldy  silage  was  given  to  a 
hoise  it  likewise  proved  fatal.  Wing'®  reports  the  death  of  8  horses  from 
eating  waste  silage  thrown  into  yards  from  racks  where  lambs  were  being 
fed.  In  view  of  such  remotely  possible  troubles,  silage  should  be  fed  to 
horses  only  where  intelligent  supervision  insures  the  use  of  good  material 
given  in  moderation  to  animals  gradually  accustomed  thereto.  (411) 

611.  Eoots;  tuben;  fmits^The  only  importance  of  roots  for  horse 
feeding  in  most  sections  of  this  country  is  ss  an  aid  to  digestion,  for  the 
cereala  generally  furnish  nutriment  at  lower  cost.  (366)  Carrots,  es- 
pecially relished  by  horses,  are  great  favorites  with  horsemen  when  cost 
of  keep  is  not  considered.  They  are  most  helpful  when  it  is  necessary  to 
carr}'  horses  along  in  high  condition,  as  iu  stallion  importing  estabiish- 
menis.  (372)  Parsnips  rank  next  in  value.  (373)  In  his  extensive 
studies  of  roots  for  the  horse  Boussingault  found**  that  it  required  400 
lbs.  of  ratabagas  (swedes)  or  somewhat  over  350  lbs.  of  carrots  to  re- 
place 100  lbs.  of  good  meadow  hay.  (870) 

Bous^ngault  found  that  artichokea  were  eaten  greedily  and  with  good 
lesulla  by  horses,  about  275  lbs.  of  the  tubers  replacing  100  lbs.  of  hay. 

»Va.  BqL  80.  **]bcpt  Sta.  Rec,  U,  p.  886. 

"N.  a  Bnl.  189.  "Breeder'g  Gas.,  46,  1904»  p.  668. 

*]fa  CIr.  78.  "Rural  Bcoiumiy,  p.  406. 
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(376)  Potatoes,  according  to  Pott,"'  may  be  fed  raw  or  cooked  in  amounts 
as  high  as  17.5  lbs.  per  day  along  with  suitable  dry  feed.  Larger  quanti- 
ties sometimes  cause  digestive  disturbances.  Boussingault  states  that  280 
lbs.  of  cooked  potatoes  mixed  with  cut  straw  replaced  100  lbs  of  hay.  (374) 
As  horses  are  usually  fond  of  fresh  fruit  it  may  sometimes  be  profitably 
fed  in  moderate  allowanoe  when  there  k  no  market  for  it  Dried  tnats, 
slightly  injured  and  thereby  nnsalahle,  have  been  aaeeeaiifiiUy  fed  to 
horses.  (384) 

612.  Wet  beet  pulp. — ^Wet  beet  pulp  is  unsaited  for  work  horses,  ac- 
cording to  Pott,"  altho  it  may  be  fed  to  idle  }ior?*cs  at  the  rate  of  22  to  44 
lbs.  per  head  daily.  Larger  <iiiantiti('s  arc  .said  to  be  injurious.  Clark***  of 
the  Utah  Station  reports  that  colts  were  allowed  constant  access  to  pulp 
at  a  sugar  beet  factory  for  several  years  without  trouble  arising.  He  fed 
at  moeh  aa  20  Iba.  of  fermented  pulp  daily  to  work  hoisea  without  injury, 
aliho  in  later  trials  hoTMS  took  to  the  pulp  relnetantly  and  their  appetite 
gradually  decreased. 

VI.  Cost  op  Keep 

613.  Feed  consumed  yearly. — Only  a  limited  amount  of  data  are  avail- 
able relating  to  the  total  annual  feed  consumption  of  horses.  During  2 
years  Burkett  at  the  New  Hampshire  Station"  recorded  all  feed  eaten, 
water  drank,  and  honrs  of  work  performed  by  6  farm  hones,  averaging 
1,230  lbs.  They  worked  on  the  ayerage  2,146  honis  a  year,  or  abont  7 
hours  for  each  working  day— a  large  aggregate  for  farm  horses.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  amount  and  east  of  the  feed  eonsnmed  annually 
per  horse: 

Feed  consumed  annually  by  the  horse 

Yearly  oonnunp^ioB     Coat  of 


per  horse  feed 

Lb*.  DdUan 

ConctniraltB 

Oata,  36  cents  per  bu.»'.   1,004  11  30  ' 

Corn,  $16  per  ton   2,557  20 .46 

Wheat  bran,  $17  per  ton   1,071  9 . 10 

Gluten  feed,  $18  per  ton   153  1 .38 

Linseed  meal,  $28  per  ton   144  2.02 

Gottoo8BediDMl,i36perton   28  .39 


Total  oonoentrates   4,952  44.65 

Roughages 

Timothy  hay,  $16  per  ton   3,654  29.33 

Corn  8tow,  $5  per  too   219  .66 


Total  roughages   3,873  29.78 

Total  feed  '.   8,825  74.88 

Water  dnmk   27,992 

Eaeh  horse  consumed  4,952  lbs.  of  concentrates  and  3.873  lbs.  of  rough- 
age per  year,  or  about  13.6  lbs.  of  concentrates  and  10.6  lbs.  of  roughage 
per  day.  The  water  drank  averaged  nearly  80  Iba.  per  head  daily.  With 

"Handb.  Ernahr.  u.  Futter.,  IT,  1907.  p.  368.  •«Utah  Bui.  101. 

"Handb.  Ero&hr.  u.  Fatter..  UI,  1909.  p.  299.  •*N.  H.  BuL  82. 
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feeds  at  the  prices  ^ven,  the  keep  of  each  hozae  ooet  $74.33  per  year,  op 
3.4  cents  for  each  hour  of  work. 

Grisdale  of  the  Ottawa  Experimental  Farms*"  reports  that  each  of  the 
19  station  horses  consumed  during  a  year  an  average  of  6,225  lbs.  of  meal 
or  grain  and  5,500  lbs.  of  hay.  The  average  cost  of  feed  per  horse  was 
$99d80  per  year,  or  27.3  eenta  per  day.  It  may  therefore  be  held  that  a 
1200  to  1400-lb.  work  horn  lAl  oonsome  from  2.5  to  8  tons  of  eoneen- 
tratea  grain,  meal,  ete.— and  from  2  to  3  tona  of  roughage— hay,  atraw, 
etc. — annually. 

"Ottawa  Expt.  Farms.  Rpt.  1902. 
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FBEDINO  AND  CABING  FOB  THE  HORSE 

"With  the  brief  hill  of  fare  usually  adopted  for  the  horse  the  adminis- 
tration of  feed  would  seem  a  simple  matter.  It  is,  however,  far  from  such. 
Oiren  two  grooms  with  Bimilar  oonditions  as  to  horses  to  be  cared  for, 
work  performed,  and  feed  bins  to  draw  from,  widely  different  resolts  are 
shown.  In  one  ease  the  team  emerges  firom  the  stable  with  an  action  and 
style  which  at  once  annoonee  it  in  the  best  of  condition.  In  the  other 
the  lagging  step,  dull  eye,  and  rough  coat  tell  better  than  words  the  lack 
of  judgment  in  feeding  and  management.  The  unsatisfactory  condition 
has  not  necessarily  been  brought  about  by  any  saving  at  the  feed  bin 
and  hay  mow.  Indeed,  the  poorer  groom  usually  makes  the  more  fre- 
quent requests  for  supplies.  The  indescribable  qualities  which,  rightly 
commingled,  mark  the  good  feeder,  cannot  be  acquired  from  lectnres  or 
bodksybntmnst,  in  a  large  messore,  be  born  in  the  horseman.  Study  and 
observation  will  add  to  the  ability  of  the  alert  feeder,  but  all  that  may  be 
written  will  not  make  an  adept  of  one  who  does  not  take  to  the  woik 
naturally. 

No  one  can  study  the  practices  of  successful  horsemen  without  being 
strongly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  there  are  several  ways  of  reaching 
the  desired  end  of  high  finish  and  fine  action  with  the  horse.  The  skill  of 
the  "artist"  horse  feeder  enters,  along  with  the  food  he  supplies,  into 
the  very  life  of  the  creature  he  manages.  If  the  reader  finds  the  counsel 
here  given  on  feed  and  management  not  entirely  to  his  satisfaction,  let 
him  remember  that  we  have  chosen  a  rational  and  generally  applicable 
course,  conceding  that  good  results  may  also  be  obtained  by  following 
other  systems. 

I.  Thb  Bbood  Mabb,  Foal,  hvd  Growing  Hobsb 

Sli.  leed  and  ears  of  brood  maxe^— It  has  been  estamsted  that  only  60 
per  ct  of  the  mares  that  are  bred  each  year  produce  living  colts.^  Yet 
the  greater  part  of  this  enormous  loss  can  be  prevented  by  proper  feed, 
cajre,  and  management  of  the  brood  mare.  Idleness,  the  bane  of  horse 
breeding,  should  be  avoided.  (Ill)  Working  mares  are  more  certain  of 
•  bringing  good  foals  than  idle  ones,  but  judgment  must  always  be  used 
in  working  them.  Pulling  too  hard,  backing  heavy  loads,  wading  thru 
deep  mud,  or  other  over-exertion  must  he  avoided.  When  not  working, 
the  mare  should  be  turned  out  daily  for  exercise.  As  foaling  tame  ap- 

'llOCampbell,  Kan.  BoL  IM. 
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proacheB»  the  work  should  be  lightened,  and  preferably  diseontmued  8 
days  to  a  week  before  foaling,  altho  in  many  instances  mares  have  been 
worked  up  to  the  day  of  foaling  without  harm.'  When  laid  off,  she  should 
not  stand  in  the  stall  without  exercise.  A  roomy,  well-lighted,  well- 
ventilated  box  stall  with  wide  doorway  and  ample  bedding  is  none  too 
good  at  such  times.  Mares  heavy  in  foal  are  apt  to  be  cross  and  quarrel- 
some, but  they  should  always  be  handled  gently. 

The  feeding  of  the  working  brood  mare  is  easier  than  that  of  the  idle 
one.  The  essentials  are  a  well-balanced  ration  of  good  feeds,  containing  a 
liberal  sapply  of  protein,  lime,  and  phoephoms.  An  abundance  of  these 
is  especially  needed  by  immature  pregnant  mares  and  pregnant  mares 
which  are  suckling  foals,  since  in  addition  to  the  demand  from  the  de- 
veloping fetus  there  is  the  draft  for  the  growing  body  of  the  mother  in 
the  one  case,  and  for  milk  secretion  in  the  other.  (113, 120,  IIK))  All  feeds 
shonld  be  free  from  dnst,  mold,  or  decay,  which  might  cause  abortion. 
Ifores  used  only  for  breeding  purposes  do  well  without  grain  when  on 
nutritions  pasture.  With  insufficient  pasture  and  in  winter  some  grain 
should  be  given.  The  feed  should  not  be  concentrated  in  character,  but 
should  have  considerable  bulk  or  volume.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  act- 
ive thru  a  proper  combination  of  such  feeds  as  bran,  linseed  meal, 
roots,  etc. 

515.  Gestation  period  and  foaling  time. — The  average  period  of  gesta- 
tion for  the  mare  is  about  11  months,  or  340  das^s,  tho  it  may  vaiy  quite 
widely.  William  BusseU  Allen  of  Allen  Farm,*  Pittsfield,  Bfassaehusetts, 
firom  records  of  1,071  foals  produced  by  trotting  mares  during  15  years, 
found  the  maximum  gestation  period  873,  the  minimum  319,  and  the 
average  340  days.  A  wider  range  was  observed  by  Tessier,*  who  reports 
that  the  shortest  gestation  period  of  582  mares  was  287,  the  longest  419, 
and  the  average,  330  days. 

Only  the  quick-maturing  draft  filly  should  under  any  circumstances  be 
bred  as  a  2-year-old;  all  others  when  past  3  years.  If  the  desire  is  to 
improve  the  strain  of  horses,  one  should  not  attempt  to  breed  even  the 
draft  filly  at  2  years  of  age,  but  when  market  draft  horses  are  wanted  it 
may  prove  economical  and  will  not  injure  the  flUy  to  any  noticeable  de- 
gree if  she  is  well-grown  for  her  age  and  is  properly  fed  and  cared  for. 

Shortly  before  foaling  the  grain  allowance  should  be  decreased  and 
laxative  food  more  freely  used,  since  it  is  advisable  to  keep  the  bowels 
somewhat  loose  rather  than  other\vi8e.  When  wax  forms  on  the  mare's 
teats,  or  dugs,  the  foal  may  be  expected  in  3  to  4  days.  To  avoid  infection 
which  may  cause  navel  and  jdnt  disease,  the  stall  should  be  thoroly  die- 
inf eeted  before  the  foal  is  tmm.  Alexander"  advises  removing  all  litter, 
scraping  the  floor,  and  scrubbing  it  and  the  walls  with  a  good  disinfect- 
ant. The  ceiling  should  be  cleaned,  and  freshly  made  whitewash,  to  each 
gallon  of  which  has  been  added  one-third  pound  of  chlorid  of  lime,  applied 

-  Harper,  Management  and  Breeding  of  Horses,  p.  284. 

'  Catalog,  1806.  *  Farmers'  Cyo.,  JObnaon,  p.  662.  *  Wis.  Cir.  18. 
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to  both  walls  and  ceiling.  The  floor  should  be  covered  with  fresh,  clean 
straw,  as  free  as  possible  from  chaff  and  dust,  and  all  manure  remoTed 
as  soon  as  dropped. 

Ab  foaling  time  approaches,  the  mare  slurald  be  watched  so  as  to  render 
eenstaiiee,  if  neoeHary,  yet  she  most  not  know  thai  anyone  ia  on  goaid, 
for  often  a  nuire  will  not  giire  birth  to  her  foal  when  penona  are  preaent, 
if  ahe  ean  delay  it.  The  mare  should  be  given  a  half  bucket  of  water  be- 
fore foaling,  and  when  on  her  feet  again  she  will  need  a  drink  of  water 
or,  better,  of  gruel  made  from  half  a  pound  of  fine  oatmeal  in  half  a  bucket 
of  lukewarm  water.  A  light  feed  of  bran  is  good  for  the  first  meal,  and 
this  may  be  followed  by  oats,  or  by  e(iual  parts,  by  bulk,  of  corn  and  bran. 
After  foaling  the  mare  should  be  confined  for  a  few  days,  her  ration  being 
ample  and  not  too  Abundant  With  fayorable  conditions,  after  4  or  5  days 
ahe  may  be  tnmed  to  pasture,  and  in  abont  2  weeka,  or  even  before  if 
work  is  urgent  and  the  mare  has  fully  recovered,  ahe  may  go  back  to  li^ 
work,  for  a  part  of  the  day  at  least. 

518.  Fall  foaling. — Altho  the  natural  and  customary  foaling  time  is  in 
the  spring,  where  the  mare  must  do  a  hard  season's  work  or  when  she 
does  not  get  in  foal  from  spring  service  she  may  ])e  bred  to  foal  in  the  fall. 

617.  The  foaL — It  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  horse  rearing  that  the 
I6al  afcart  life  in  full  health  and  vigor,  and  to  thla  end  it  ahould,  im- 
mediately after  birth,  take  a  good  draft  of  the  coloatrum,  or  firat  miUc,  of 
the  dam,  which  possesses  regulating  properties  that  tend  to  relieve  the 
alimentiuy  tract  of  fecal  matter  collected  therein  before  birth.  (115)  If 
tiiis  result  is  not  accomplished  naturally,  a  gentle  purgative  of  castor  oil 
or  a  rectal  injection  is  necessary.  On  account  of  the  great  danger  from 
navel  and  joint  disease  the  navel  cord  should  receive  attention  immedi- 
ately after  birth,  and  the  stump  be  carefully  disinfected.  To  prevent 
germ  infection  of  the  intestinal  tract  of  the  foal,  which  cauaea  scours,  it 
ia  well  to  waah  the  udder  of  the  mare  with  a  lukewarm  2  per  et  aolutuim 
of  coal-tar  disinfectant  and  then  rinae  it  off  witii  warm  water  before  al- 
lowing  the  foal  its  fint  meal.  The  tail  and  hind  parte  of  the  mare  ahould 
likewise  be  washed  once  a  day  for  the  first  week. 

Some  dams,  more  frequently  those  with  their  first  foal  and  those  too 
hard-worked,  fail  to  supply  the  proper  amount  of  nourishment,  and  the 
young  languish.  In  such  cases  the  mare  should  be  provided  with  food 
which  will  stimulate  the  milk  fiow.  Qood  pasture  grass  is,  of  course,  the 
beet,  but  In  ita  abaence  concentratea  ahould  be  given  in  the  ahape  of  oata, 
rolled  barley,  wheat  bran,  etc.,  with  an  equal  weight  of  com.  Sometimea 
the  foal  suffers  from  an  over-supply  of  nourishment,  or  because  the  milk 
ia  too  rich,  and  the  indigestion  resulting  may  terminate  in  diarrhea.  In 
such  cases  the  dam's  ration  should  be  reduced  and  some  of  her  milk 
drawn,  remembering  always  that  the  last  portion  carries  the  most  fat, 
which  is  usually  the  disturbing  element. 

618.  Weight  and  gains  of  foals. — Allen*'  found  from  the  records  for 
1,071  trotting  bred  foals  that  the  weight  of  the  fflUea  at  birth  ranged  from 

•  Allen  Farm  Catalog,  1906. 
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74  to  144  Ibi.,  aTeraging  109  IInl,  while  the  males  weighed  from  66  to  152 
Iba.,  averaging  111  Iba.  The  average  birth  weight  was  110  lbs.  During 
the  flnt  year  they  gained  534  tt».»  er  nearly  5  times  their  birth  weight. 
For  the  second  year  the  average  gain  was  264  lbs.,  the  third,  118  lbs.,  and 
the  fourth,  76  lbs.,  bringing  the  total  at  the  end  of  4  full  years  up  to  1,102 
lbs.  These  colts  made  more  than  half  their  growth  during  the  iirat  year 
of  their  life. 

Data  on  the  gains  of  35  draft  colts,  from  high-grade  or  pure-bred  mares 
averaging  1,700  lbs.  and  sired  by  stallions  averaging  nearly  2,000  lbs., 
have  been  compiled  by  the  Breeder's  Gssette.'  The  birth  weii^ts  of  the 
foals  were  not  reported,  bnt  the  weights  and  gains  after  the  first  month 
were  as  follows: 

Weights  and  gains  of  draft  foals  from  birth  to  two  years 


Mod         Wu^mA  IMgraidii  Ftafad  Wt.»t— d  D<ri^«rfa 

Birtb— 1  mo   845  ...  6 —  7  months. .      800  S.O 

1—  2  months   465  4  .0  7—  8  months. .       960  2.8 

2—  3  months   670  3.5  8— 10  months. .  1,085  2.1 

8—4  montba   675  3.5  10—12  monthg. .  1,170  1.4 

4— .5  months   760  2.8  12— 18  months  .  1,445  1.5 

6— 6  months   830  2.3  18— 24  months .  .  1,590  0.8 


These  colts  were  well  fed  with  the  intention  of  making  them  as  large  as 
their  parents.  Some  were  given  grain  and  cow's  milk  before  weaning, 
while  others  liad  only  hay  and  good  pasture  until  after  weaning.  The 
figures  show  that  at  12  months  a  well-fed  draft  colt  weighs  more  than  half 
as  much,  and  at  24  months  about  three-fourths  as  much  as  at  maturity. 
The  daily  gains  were  by  far  the  largest  before  wesning  and  gradually  de- 
ereosed  ss  the  eolts  matured.  If  the  foal  is  to  reach  full  development  it 
must  not  be  stunted  during  the  first  year  of  its  life. 

619.  Feeding  the  foal. — By  placing  the  feed  box  low,  when  3  or  4  weeks 
old  the  foal  will  begin  nibbling  from  the  mother's  supply  and  will  soon 
acquire  a  taste  for  grain.  The  earlier  the  foals  so  learn  to  eat,  the  more 
independent  they  become,  and  the  mare  will  then  be  able  to  do  more  work. 
Crushed  oats  or  oatmeal,  with  bran,  are  excellent  feeds,  as  is  a  mixture  of 
4partsofenishedeom,  3  of  hran,  and  1  of  linseed  meal.  Colts  should  be 
given  good  elover,  alfalfa,  or  other  legome  hay  as  soon  as  they  will  eat  it, 
and  all  the  clesn,  pure  water  they  want.  Watchfulness  should  always 
detect  the  first  appMranee  of  ailment.  Diarrhea  brought  on  by  over- 
feeding or  exposure  must  be  checked  by  giving  parched  flour,  rice-meal 
gruel,  or  boiled  milk;  and  constipation,  the  other  common  evil,  may  be 
relieved  by  castor  oil  and  injections  of  warm  water,  flaxseed  tea,  sweet 
oil,  etc.,  administered  preferably  with  a  fountain  syringe  having  a  small 
hard  rubber  nossle.  Harm  may  he  done  by  injecting  a  large  quantity  of 
strong  soapy  warm  water  with  an  ordinary  "horse"  ssnringe.  In  all  eases 
of  derangraient  the  food  for  both  dam  and  foal  should  at  once  be  lessened, 
since  nothing  aids  natore  more  at  soeh  times  than  reducing  the  work  of 
the  digestive  traet 

^Bleeder's  Gai..  59,  im,  P. 
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"When  the  mare  is  worked,  the  colt  should  be  left  in  a  cool,  dark  staii 
during  the  day,  where  he  will  be  safe  and  not  be  bothered  by  flies,  rather 
than  allowed  to  follow  the  dam  abont  the  field.  The  mare  should  be 
brought  to  the  bam  to  suckle  the  colt  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  and 

afternoon.  The  colt  should  not  be  allowed  to  drain  the  udder  when  burst- 
ing full  of  hot  Tiiilk,  as  indigestion  and  scours  are  apt  to  follow.  Allow  the 
mare  to  cool  off,  and  perhaps  draw  some  of  the  milk  by  hand  before  turn- 
ing her  into  the  stall  with  the  foal.  Brood  mares  at  work  and  nursing 
strong  foais  should  be  heavily  fed  to  sustain  a  good  milk  flow.  If  the 
mare  is  worked  during  the  day  it  is  well  to  turn  both  dam  and  foal 
onto  grass  pasture  at  night,  and  in  addition  feed  a  liberal  allowanoe  of 
grain.  (100) 

When  dams  and  foals  are  running  at  pasture,  a  ere^  should  be  con- 
structed whereby  the  foals  can  have  access  to  a  separate  supi)ly  of  grain. 
Build  a  pen  in  the  pasture  near  where  the  horses  are  inclined  to  loiter, 
making:  it  so  high  that  the  mares  will  not  try  to  jump  it,  and  with  suf- 
ficient space  from  tlie  ground  to  the  bottom  rail  to  allow  the  foals  to  pass 
under.  Put  in  a  handy  gate  or  bars,  then  an  ample  feed  trough.  After 
the  mares  and  foals  hteve  eaten  together  within  the  pen  a  few  times,  the 
foals  will  yisit  the  place  regularly  after  their  dams  are  shut  out  To  in- 
dues the  dams  to  loiter  about,  it  is  well  to  keep  a  large  lump  of  rook  salt 
near  by  and  occasionally  give  a  feed  of  oats  at  the  pen.  If  flies  torture  the 
foal,  it  is  better  to  keep  the  mare  and  foal  in  a  darkened  stall  during  the 
day  and  turn  to  pasture  only  at  night. 

520.  Mare's  milk. — Mare's  milk  is  white  or  bluish  in  color  vriXh  an  aro- 
matic, sweetish,  slightly  bitter  taste.  As  the  following  table"  shows,  it  is 
more  watery  than  average  cow's  milk,  and  while  it  contains  more  sugar, 
it  is  decidedly  poorer  in  casein,  albumin,  and  ash.  (116) 

Composition  of  mare's  and  cow's  mUk 

Nombwof  Caiiein  and  BpeaiSe 

nalyiM     Water      albumin        Fat         Su^ar         Ash  giMlljT 
Per  ct.        Por  cU     Per  ct.      Per  ot.      Per  ct. 

Mare'smilk..  .  72  90.58  2.06  1.14  6.87  0.36  1.0347 
CWsmilk....  705      87.27      3.30      3.08      4.04      0.72  1.0318 

According  to  Fleishmann,'  Tartarian  mares  sometimes  remain  in  milk 
for  2  years,  producing  440  to  490  lbs.  of  milk  annually  beyond  the  require- 
ments of  their  foals.  Vieth**  reports  that  good  Bussian  milking  mares, 
when  milked  5  times  a  day,  as  is  the  practice,  yield  4  to  5  quarts  of  milk 

daily. 

The  foal  may  be  taught  to  drink  cow's  milk  by  pourinpr  it  upon  meal. 
The  young  thing  readily  eats  the  moistened  feed,  and  by  tipping  the  pan 
it  soon  learns  to  drink  the  milk.  At  the  Iowa  Station^'  Wilson  and  Curtiss 

•Konig,  Chem.  Nahr.  u.  Genuss-niittel,  1904,  II,  pp.  602,  663. 
*Lelirb.  Mllchwirtschaft,  1901.  p.  65. 
*•  Landw.  Vers.  Stat^  31. 1836,  p.  364. 
**Io«a  Bui.  13. 
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saccessfully  fed  whole  milk,  and  later  separator  skim  milk  to  imported 
Pcrcheron,  Shire,  and  French-Coach  weanling  fillies  shortly  after  their 
aniyal  tnm.  abroad  and  while  out  of  oomditioii.  Jn  ehangiug  from  whole 
to  aepaiator  ekim  milk  the  amount  was  ledaeed  for  a  day  or  two  to  pre- 
sent scouring.  Ten  lbs.  of  separator  skim  milk  was  found  equal  to  1  lb. 
of  grain.  Grattan''  reports  favorably  on  the  use  of  skim  milk  for  foals, 
even  when  the  milk  is  sour  or  lobbered.  MacNeilage"  objects  to  the  use  of 
cow's  milk  for  foals,  claiming  "no  better  means  of  manufacturing  wind- 
suckers  was  ever  devised,  and  it  is  rare  that  yearlings  so  brought  out 
eonnt  for  much  as  2-year-olds  and  S-year-olds" — a  timely  warning 
against  the  too  free  use  of  this  food. 

521.  Baisiaf  the  orphan^If  the  mare  dies  or  has  no  milk  the  foal  may, 
with  proper  care,  be  raised  on  cow's  milk.  (265-6)  Choose  the  milk  from 
a  fresh  cow,  if  possible,  and  preferably  from  one  giving  milk  low  in  fat. 
To  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar  add  warm  water  to  dissolve,  then  3  to  5  table- 
spoonfuls  of  lime  water,  which  tends  to  correct  dip^estive  troubles,  and 
enough  fresh  milk  to  make  a  pint.  Feed  about  one-fourth  pint  every  hour 
for  the  first  few  days,  always  warming  to  blood  heat.  A  satis&etoiy 
method  of  fMing  the  foal  is  to  nse  an  ordinary  nnrnng  bottle  with  a 
large  nipple,  tho,  as  Johnstone^  ^  suggests,  an  old  teapot  may  be  used,  over 
the  spout  of  which  the  thumb  of  an  old  kid  glove,  pierced  with  holes  by  a 
darning  needle,  has  been  tied.  Whatever  utensil  is  used,  it  should  be 
thoroly  cleansed  and  scalded  before  each  meal.  Such  feeding  means  much 
bother,  but  many  foals  have  been  killed  by  neglect  of  these  important  de- 
tails. As  the  foal  grows,  the  amount  of  milk  may  be  gradually  increased, 
the  period  between  feedings  lengthened,  and  whole  milk  sabstitated. 
After  a  few  dsys  6  feedings  a  day  will  soflBce  and  later  only  4.  At  3  to  4 
weeks  of  age  the  use  of  sugar  may  be  stopped  but  it  is  well  to  continue  the 
lime  water.  Tn  5  or  fi  weeks  sweet  skim  milk  may  be  gradually  substi- 
tuted for  whole  milk,  and  after  3  months  the  colt  may  be  given  all  it  will 
drink  3  times  a  day.  If  allowed  to  suck  the  attendant's  fingers  the  foal 
will  soon  learn  to  drink  from  a  pail.  The  bowels  should  move  freely,  but 
if  seonrs  oceur  at  any  time  Alexander"  advises  giving  2  to  4  tablespoon- 
fnls  of  a  miztore  of  sweet  oil  and  pnre  eastor  oil  shaken  np  in  milk,  and 
stopping  the  feeding  of  milk  for  2  or  3  meals,  allowing  instead  only 
sweetened  warm  water  with  lime  water  added.  At  the  earliest  possible 
age  the  foal  should  be  fed  solid  food,  such  as  oat  meal,  crushed  oats,  corn, 
bran,  and  a  little  oil  meal  and  legume  hay.  For  exercise  let  the  orphan 
run  in  a  lot  or  grass  paddock. 

522.  Weaning. — At  from  4  to  6  months  of  age,  depending  on  eonditions, 
the  foal  shonld  be  weaned.  When  the  mare  is  bred  soon  after  foaling,  or 
if  for  any  reason  the  dam  and  foal  are  not  doing  well,  it  is  best  to  wean 
eomparatively  early.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  mother  has  a  good  milk 
flow,  and  her  serviees  are  not  needed,  the  foal  may  weU  be  allowed  to 

»  Breeder's  Gaz..  6.  1884,  p.  796.  "  Tho  Horse  Book. 

»  Tnuu.  Hishl.  and  AgrL  Soc,  1890.  p.  162.      »  Wit.  Clr.  U. 
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suckle  6  months.  If  the  foai  has  been  fed  increasing  quantities  of  grain 
as  it  developed,  the  weaning  process  will  not  be  difficult,  for  the  quantity 
of  milk  consumed  will  have  been  gradually  decreased.  Complete  separa- 
tion will  then  cause  little,  if  any,  setbaek  to  either  dam  or  foaL  In  part- 
ing the  dam  and  foal,  keep  them  well  separated,  else  all  must  he  done  over 
again.  Weanlings  should  be  placed  in  quartera  where  they  can  not  in- 
jure themselves  while  fretting  for  their  mothers.  At  such  time  the  grain 
ration  of  the  mare  should  be  reduced  till  she  is  dried  off.  When  the  udder 
becouies  so  full  as  to  cause  uueasiuees,  part,  but  not  all,  of  the  milk  should 
be  drawn. 

The  education  of  the  colt  should  not  be  postponed  until  it  is  sought  to 
''break"  him  as  a  3-year-old,  and  then  attempt  to  bring  the  independent 
animal  under  man 'a  guidanee  all  at  once.  The  young  ftoal  ahovld  be 
tanght  to  lead  at  the  halter,  stand  tied  in  the  stall,  and  displi^  proper 

stable  manners. 

523.  After  weaning. — We  have  seen  that  the  foal  makes  more  than  half 
its  entire  growth  during  the  hrst  year,  and  that  if  stunted  during  this 
time  it  will  never  fully  recover,  (518)  Good  bone  and  muscle  are  of  prime 
importance  with  the  horse,  and  feeds  which  tend  to  produce  these  should 
he  ehosen.  (118-80)  Nothing  is  superior  to  bluegraas  or  other  good  pas- 
ture and  oats.  Among  the  concentrates,  wheat  bran,  cottonseed  meal, 
linseed  meal,  boekwheat  middlings,  wheat  middlings,  soybesns,  oowpess, 
and  Canada  Held  peas  are  rich  in  nitrogenous  matter,  which  goes  to  build 
muscle,  and  in  phosphorus,  a  prime  requisite  of  the  skeleton.  All  the 
legume  hays — alfalfa,  clover,  cowpea,  etc. — are  rich  in  lime,  the  principal 
mineral  component  of  the  bones.  A  combination  of  such  concentrates 
and  roughages  as  these  should  furnish  abundant  bone-  and  muscle-build- 
ing material.  When  properly  balanced  by  nitrogenous  feeds,  com,  bar- 
ley, kafir,  milo,  or  emmer  may  be  need  as  part  of  the  ration.  When  fed 
large  amoonta  of  alfalfk  hay,  eolta  will  reliah  a  little  timothy  or  prairie 
hay,  straw,  or  oom  fodder  oecaaionally.  If  maximum  growth  is  desired 
it  will  be  nece8sar>'  to  feed  some  grain  even  on  good  pasture.  The  young 
horse  which  is  not  developing  the  proper  skeleton  may  be  fed  substances 
especially  rich  in  phospliorus  and  lime,  such  as  2  or  3  ounces  daily  of 
tankage  containing  ground  bone,  or  1  ounce  daily  of  ground  bone,  ground 
rock  phosphate  (floats),  or  precipitated  calcium  phosphate.  These  rec* 
ommendationa  are  based  on  the  resolts  obtained  witii  other  f^urm  ani- 
mals. Unfortonately  tiiere  are  no  definite  experiments  with  hofses  to 
guide  ns  at  this  time. 

In  the  case  of  high-grade  and  pure-bred  draft  foala  it  is  especially 
necessary  that  the  siipply  of  feed  be  liberal,  for  the  price  of  the  draft 
horse  depends  largely  on  ihv  size  attained.  Cochel  and  Severson^*  fed 
a  lot  of  10  draft  colts  during  2  winters  and  the  intervening  summer  as 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  grain  fed  during  most  of  the  trial  was 
a  mixture  of  5  or  6  parts  of  abelled  com,  3  of  oatSi  2  of  bran,  and  1  of  lin- 

"•Penn.  Bui.  122. 
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seed  meal.  On  account  of  limited  pasture  an  fmusuaUj  large  allowanee 
of  grain  was  neceasaiy  during  the  siunmer. 

F&ed  eaten  and  gains  made  by  draft  foais 

First  urirUer,  168  days 
Grain  mixture  5.8  lbs. 
Hay  10.6-13. 1  Iba.;  or  com  oOage  8 .2  lbs.  and  hay 

7  4  lbs   244  1.46 

Summer,  196  days 
Grain,  6.7  Iba. 
Hav,  6  0  Um. 

Pasture   264  1.34 

Sucmiwiriler,  ie8daif9 
Gnhi,0.21b8. 

Hay,  17.1  lbs   219  1.30 

In  this  trial  no  effort  was  made  to  secure  extreme  weight,  the  colts  be- 
ing merely  kept  in  good  growing  condition.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
gains  gradually  decreased  as  the  colts  approached  maturity.  The  aver- 
age coat  of  feed  iraa  $63.97  per  head  lor  tiie  flrat  year  after  weaning,  or 
#^.96  during  the  entire  18  montha. 

684.  Snhititiites  for  oats. — To  determine  the  -value  of  a  mixture  of  14 
parts  com,  5  of  bran,  and  1  of  linseed  meal  as  a  substitute  for  oats,  Mc- 
CampbelP^  of  the  Kansas  Station  fed  2  lots  of  high-grade  draft  colts  as 
shown  below  for  an  entire  year,  beginning  in  January  of  their  first  year. 
The  cost  figure  includes  feed,  labor,  ax^d  veterinary  service  for  a  year. 

Suhstitvies  for  oaU  in  feeding  colts 

Feed  per  ooU donag yw  TbkJyia    Di^ljraria  GM^WMil 

Lot  I,  8  colis 
Oats,  2,820  lbs. 

Alfalfa  hay,  2,625  lbs. 
Com  Btover.  628  lbs. 
Straw,  183  ma. 

Pasture  during  Bmnninr   4B0        1.37  68.78 

Ltd  II 1 10  colu 
Gram  mixture,  2,828  Dm. 
Alfalfa  hay,  2,625  lbs. 
Com  stover,  528  lbs. 
Straw,  183  Ibe. 

Paature  durioc  summer   496        1.38  62.22 

The  odta  in  Lot  II  made  larger  gains  and  at  a  lower  cost,  showing  that 
the  grain  mixture  uaed  was  entirely  satisfactoiy  as  a  substitute  for  oat8» 
as  well  as  less  expensive.  (474)  During  the  summer  it  waa  neceaaaiy  tO 
feed  more  grain  than  usual  on  account  of  scant  pasture. 

That  colts  may  make  fair  gains  when  fed  no  grain  after  the  first  winter 
is  show^n  in  a  trial  by  Synder^^  of  the  North  Platte  Station,  Nebraska,  in 
which  3  lota  of  foak  were  fed  for  3  yeazs  after  weaning.  The  colta  were 
fed  aaahown  in  the  taUe,  all  receiving  grain  dnring  the  flrat  winter  only, 
when  4  lbs.  per  head  dai^  was  led. 

"Intonnatlon  to  the  anUion.  "Nebr.  BoL  ISO. 
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Bearing  coLts  with  but  little  grain 

Lbk.  Lba. 

Alfalfa  hay  in  winter,  alfalfa  pasture  in  summer   678  l;268 

Alfalfa  hay  in  winter,  native  pasture  in  sumiiMr   611  1,228 

Prairie  and  aor^^um  hay  in  winter,  native  posture  in 

summer   540  1,168 

The  colts  fed  alfalfa  hay  in  winter  and  grazed  on  alfalfa  pasture  in 
summer  made  the  larp:est  gains.  Snyder  concludes  that  with  plenty  of 
native  pasture  available,  it  did  not  pay  under  his  conditions  to  pasture 
the  alfalfa  in  summer.  However,  it  paid  to  feed  alfalfa  hay  in  winter 
rather  than  prairie  and  sorghum  hay.  (606) 

025.  Voicing  draft  foali.— During  2  winten  Fuller^*  fed  a  total  of  11 
pure-bred  draft  fbals  at  the  Wiaeonsin  Station  for  periods  ranging  from 
140  to  223  days  all  they  would  eat  of  a  miztnre  of  ground  oats  60,  com 
meal  15,  bran  10,  and  cut  alfolfa  hay  15  per  ct.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
first  trial  uncut  alfalfa  hay  was  offered  in  addition,  but  very  little  was 
consumed.  The  foals  ate  on  the  average  16.5  lbs,  a  day  of  this  mixture  and 
made  gains  averaging  2.1  lbs.  per  day.  On  this  ration  they  weighed 
from  1000  to  1200  lbs.  at  the  age  of  a  year,  with  an  estimated  cost  of 
$51.66  for  feed  for  the  entire  year.  Such  heavy  feeding  of  grain  as  this 
will  usnally  prove  profitable  ooily  in  the  ease  of  high-grade  or  pore-bred 
foals. 

596.  Oost  of  raising  honei.^The  average  total  eost  of  raising  oolts  on 

farms  to  the  age  of  3  years,  according  to  estimates  received  from  over 
10,000  farmers  in  various  sections  of  the  United  States  by  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,-'*  is  $104.06.  If  we 
deduct  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  the  average  colt  before  his  third 
year,  the  net  cost  is  $96.54,  or  70.9  per  ct.  of  the  estimated  selling  price, 
$136.17.  The  cost  in  different  states  varied  from  $69.50  lor  New  Mezieo 
and  $71.59  for  Wyoming,  to  $149.98  for  Conneetieat  and  $156.60  for 
Bhode  Island.  The  average  oost  is  distributed  as  follows : 

CoMt  of  raising  colts  to  3  years  of  age 

Tint  ye*T     Saeond  ytmt   Third  year    ToUl  oost 
DolUra  DoDaiB         Dollail  DoUan 

Srmcefee   12.95      12.95 

Time  lost  by  brood  mare   10  .06      10  .06 

Bwsking  to  halter   2  22  ....  2  22 

Care  and  shelter   4.98  5.36  6.86  16.60 

Cost  of  grain  fed   4.W  7.14  9.56  21.68 

Cost  of  hay  fed   4  14  6  .61  8  48  19  .23 

Co8t  of  pasture   2.56  5.41  6.21  14.18 

Velcrinsiy  sod  iniaeellaiMoiis   ....  —  7.06 

$10-1 .06 

It  is  showii  that  about  54  per  et.  of  the  total  eost  of  raising  the  3<year- 
old  was  for  feed  and  16  per  et  for  care  and  shelter. 
■*  Wis.  BuL  840.  **  Qs7*  ProdnctlTs  Hons  Husbandry. 
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II.  The  Staluon 

527.  Importance  of  exercise. — In  the  care  of  the  stallion  nothing  so  vital 
to  his  well  being  is  more  generally  neglected  than  proper  exercise.  (Ill) 
Often  his  time  is  spent  in  idleness,  in  a  poorly-ventilated  box  stall,  away 
from  his  kind.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  may  con- 
tract viees,  beecmw  unruly  or  even  Tiei«ya8,  and  get  only  a  small  i>er  cent  of 
eolta.  The  beat  exercise  ia  honeat  work,  and  there  ia  no  hotter  advertiae- 
ment  of  a  stallion  than  letting  him  be  aeen  at  work  on  the  farm  or  road. 
Even  during  the  breeding  season  a  half  day 'a  work  each  day  is  benefi- 
cial. Manifestly,  judgment  must  be  used  in  accustoming  "soft"  stallions 
to  continued  hard  work.  When  real  work  is  impossible  he  should  be 
exercised  on  the  road  each  day.  The  draft  horse  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances should  travel  at  least  5  miles  a  day,  while  the  light  horse  may  jog 
and  trot  6  miles  or  more. 

888.  Feeding  the  slaUioiL— The  ration  of  the  atalHon  sbirald  oonaist  of 
first  elaaa,  wholeaome  feeds,  supplying  ample  protein  and  mineral  matter 
for  thrift  and  vigor.  The  choice  of  feeding  stnfb  will  depend  on  the 
particular  locality,  the  same  principles  applying  as  in  the  case  of  the 
work  horse.  A  few  combinations  given  by  McCampbell"  as  aatiafaetoiy 
in  practice  may  prove  suggestive. 

1.  Oats;  timothy  or  prairie  hay. 

2.  Oata,  4 ;  corn,  6 ;  and  bran,  3  parts  by  weight ;  timothy  or  prairie 
hay. 

3.  OatBy  4;  coin,  6;  linseed  meal,  1  part;  timothy  or  prairie  hay. 

4.  Com,  7 ;  bran,  3 ;  Unseed  meal,  1  part ;  timothy  or  prairie  hay. 

5.  Com ;  alfalfa  hay  1/3  and  prairie  hay  2/3. 

No  specific  directions  can  be  given  as  to  the  total  amount  of  feed  re- 
quired, since  this  depends  on  the  exercise  the  animal  gets  and  whether  he 
is  a  "hard"  or  "easy"  keeper.  A  safe  rule  is  to  keep  the  stallion  in 
good  flesh,  but  not  "hog  fat,"  for  this  will  injure  his  breeding  powers. 
Most  horsemen  advise  that  in  the  breeding  aeaaon  he  be  kept  gaining  just 
a  bit,  rather  than  allowed  to  run  down  in  fieeh.  While  aome  recommend 
feeding  3  timea  a  day,  4  ia  preferred  by  othera.  In  dther  case  no  more 
ahonld  be  fed  than  will  be  promptly  elMned  up. 

629.  General  hints. — On  the  care  of  the  stallion  Sanders"  writes, 
"Anj'thing  that  adds  to  the  health,  strength,  and  vigor  of  the  horse  will 
incrcjise  his  virility  or  sexual  power,  simply  because  the  sexual  organs 
will  partake  of  the  general  tone  of  the  system ;  and  on  the  contrary,  what- 
ever tends  to  impair  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  general  system  will  have 
a  deleteriona  effect  upon  the  seznal  organa."  The  stall  ahould  be  kept 
clean,  well  lighted,  and  well  ventilated.  As  a  horse  likes  eompaalonship, 
it  is  well  to  have  the  stallion 'a  stall  near  thoae  of  other  horses.  He  should 
be  regularly  and  thoroly  groomed  and  frequent  attention  should  be  given 
hia  feet.  The  idea  that  druga,  nostmms,  or  stock  foods  are  necessary  to 
Kaa.  Bnl.  186.  "  Horse  Breediag.  pp.  144-146. 
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increase  the  ability  of  the  horse  to  get  foals  is  sheer  nonsense.  The  most 
successful  grooms  utilize  only  good  food,  carefully  and  regularly  ad- 
ministered. 

It  is  important  to  conserve  the  energies  of  the  stallion  by  regulation  of 
the  services,  as  many  horses  are  otherwise  injured.  No  definite  rule  can, 
however,  be  given,  aa  the  number  of  mana  that  ean  be  bred  will  depend 
on  many  faotora. 

III.  Work  Horse  and  Mule;  Fattexino  and  Fittino  Draft  Horses 

530.  The  work  horse. — Under  favorable  conditions  the  regularity  in 
work,  feeding,  and  rest  brings  comfort  and  long  years  of  usefulness  to 
the  work  horse.  The  general  principles  which  govern  the  production  of 
work  by  the  horse,  the  factors  influencing  his  eflBciency  as  a  machine  for 
work,  and  the  yarious  feeda  employed  for  hia  maintenanoe  have  been  dia- 
eussed  in  detail  in  the  preceding  chapters.  The  ration  to  be  led  will  de- 
pend upon  the  size  of  the  animal  and  the  nature  and  severity  of  the 
work,  as  has  been  shown  before.  (460-6)  As  a  rule  from  10  to  18  lbs.  of 
concentrates  should  be  fed  daily,  the  total  allowance  of  grain  and  hay 
ranging  from  2  to  3  lbs.  per  100  lbs.  of  horse.  The  ratio  of  concentrates 
to  roughage  will  be  governed  by  the  severity  of  the  work.  (457)  The 
morning  meal  should  be  comparatively  light,  and  mostly  grain.  From 
half  to  two-thirds  of  the  eonoentrates  should  be  fed  with  a  peek  of  mois- 
tened chaffed  hay  at  this  time.  The  mid-day  meal  is  sometimes  omitted, 
eqpeeially  with  horses  on  the  street  all  day,  tho  most  horsemen  hold  that 
some  grain  should  be  given  then.  Most  of  the  roughage  should  be  fed  at 
night.  (492)  On  idle  days  the  concentrate  allowance  should  always  be 
decreased.  There  is  no  more  common  error  in  the  management  of  horses 
than  on  this  point.  Girard*^  found  that  when  hard-worked  horses  getting 
19  quarts  of  oats  with  14  lbs.  of  hay  and  straw  without  limit  were  stopped 
from  work  for  3  days  and  fed  the  same  ration,  paralysis,  resulting  in 
death,  would  often  occur.  By  reducing  the  ration  during  idle  days  to  6 
quartsof  oats  at  noon  and  6  quarts  of  bran  mash  both  night  and  morning, 
with  roughage  as  before,  the  trouble  ceased. 

On  coming  to  the  stable  at  noon,  the  work  horse  should  have  a  drink 
of  fresh,  cool  water,  care  being  taken,  if  he  is  warm,  that  he  does  not 
drink  too  rapidly  or  too  much.  Before  going  to  work  he  should  be  water- 
ed again.  (463-4)  The  harness  should  be  removed  so  he  can  eat  his  meal 
in  comfort  and  rest  easily.  If  possible,  an  hour  ahould  be  giyen  for  the 
mid-day  meaL  When  ii»  horse  comes  in  after  the  day's  labor,  after 
giving  him  a  drink,  unhamesi  at  onoe,  and  when  the  sweat  haa  dried 
brush  him  well.  (488-70) 

Many  rations  successfully  fed  to  work  horses  have  been  given  and  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  XIX,  but  it  w\\\  also  be  suggestive  to  study  the  fol- 
lowing rations  which  have  been  employed  with  good  results  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 
"LAngworthy.  U.  S.  Dept  Agr.,  Office  of  Expt  Sta.,  Bui.  126. 
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Baiians  for  vanous  datie»  of  work  hones  * 


Parii,  France,  wL  040  Of. 

Com,  10  .8  Iba. 
Oats,  8.1  lbs. 

Hay,  8.7  lbs. 

Straw,  8.2  Um. 

Win  eompAny  hofM 

Bodon,  ^fa^s.,  wt.  1400  lh». 
QroUBd  grain.  9 .4  lbs. 
Bay,  18.0  Ilw. 

CkSeago,  lU.,  wl.  1880  Jte. 

Cteta,  4  0  lbs. 
Hay,  15  0  lbs. 

Si.  lAwia,  Mo^  xDt.  1360  lb$. 
Oata,  lO.ORM. 

Bran,  2.5  Ihs. 
Hay,  7 .0  lbs. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  wt.  1560  lbs. 
OaU,  12.0  lbs. 
Hay,  0.0  Iba. 


mdmond,  Va.,  mamtr,  wt.  I4OO  At. 
Cora,  4.7  Iba. 
Oats,  5.3 Ibt. 

Bran,  0  8  lb. 
Com  meal,  4.2  lbs. 
Hay,  16.0  lbs. 

Riehmond,  Va.,  wirUer,  rot.  tJfOO  Ot.  • 
Com,  4  .4  lbs. 
Oats,  7 .5  lbs. 
Bran,  0.8  lb. 

Com  meal,  0  2  lb. 
Hay,  16.0  lbs. 

Jertey  City,  N.  J.,  wt.  1326  Urn. 
Com,  2  .00)8. 
Oat«,  19  0  lbs. 
Bran,  1 .5  lbs. 
Hay,  0.5  Iba. 

Bo»ton,  Mom.,  «(.  ISiB  At. 
Com,  12  0  Ibf. 
Oats,  6.3  Ibfl.^ 
Hiqr.aO.Olbs. 

Cab  hoi 


Jftw  York,  N.  Y.,  wt.  liOO  At. 

Oats,  14  0  lbs. 
Uay,  10  .0  lbs. 

Washington,  D.  C,  wt.  ISOO  lbs. 
Oats,  10 .0  lbs. 
Com,  5  .0  lbs. 
Hay,  23.0  lbs. 


San  Francisco,  CaL,      1380  Ibt, 
Oats,  8.0  lbs. 
Hay,  16 .00)8. 

Hones  tA  aeren  work 

Chicago,  lU.,  daUy,  wL  1800  08. 

Oats,  7  .5  lbs. 
Hay,  20.0  lbs. 

Chicago,  III,  hdiday,  wt.  1600  Ibt. 
Oats,  2  .0  lbs. 
Bran,  2  .5  lbs. 
OUmeaLO.2  lb. 
Hay,  20.0  Iba. 

South  Omaha,  Nebr.,  ivt.  1600  Wt. 
Oats,  15 .0  lbs. 
Hay,  12  .0  Iba. 

New  York.  N.  Y.,  tot.  1000  Ibt, 
Oats,  23 .0  lbs. 
Hay,12.0Ibe. 

WathingUm,  D.  C,  twnmtr,  tot.  1800  Ibf. 

Oats,  19  0  lbs. 
Hay,  13  .0  lbs. 

Washington,  D.  C,  winter,  wt.  1600  lbs. 
Oats,  12 .5  Iba. 

Com,  6.8  lbs. 

Mixture — bran  2,  com  meal  1.6,  cut 
hay  4  parts — 4  0)8. 
Hay,  10.0  Iba. 

Farm  horses.  Stations 

New  Ilampahire,  vol.  1»36  Ibt. 
Bran,  2 .0  lbs. 
Com,  6  0  lbs. 
Gluten  meal.  6.0  0)8. 
Hay.  10 .0  0)8. 

Massachusetts,  wt.  1100  lbs. 
Oats.  3 .3  lbs. 
Crudied  com,  2 .7  Iba. 
Provender,  6  .0  lbs. 
Wheat  bran,  2 .0  0)8. 
Hay,  18.0  lbs. 

Ntw  Jtrtey,  wt.  1160  Ibt. 
Cora  meal,  6 .3  lbs. 
Dried  brewers'  graiiiB, 6.2  0)8. 
Hay,  8.0  lbs. 

Utah,  wt.  1120  lbs. 
Bran  and  shorts  (1 :1),  12 .6  0)8. 
Alfalfa  bay,  16.01118. 

Utah,  wt.  1830  Ibt. 
Oats,  12  0  Ib.s. 

Timothy  hav.  13  0  lbs. 


•Collected  by  Lans^'orthv  and  preserved  In  "A  Digest  of  Recent  ExperimenU 
on  Horse  Feeding,"  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1903,  Office  Bxpt.  Sta.,  BoL  ISB. 
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631.  Wintering  the  farm  horse. — It  haa  already  been  shown  that  the 
turn,  hone  when  idle  during  the  winter  may  be  economically  wintered 
wholly,  or  in  part,  on  roughages.  (448)  Bather  than  beep  the  idle  horae 
too  eloeely  confined  at  such  timee  it  ia  preferable  to  turn  him  out  daily 
into  a  lot,  proteetid  from  the  wind.  (466)  At  shedding  time,  feed  some 
grain  even  if  tlie  horses  are  idle.  Light  grain  feeding,  together  with 
light  work,  should  begin  a  few  weeks  before  the  spring  work  starts,  for 
horses  are  soft  after  a  winter  of  idleness. 

532.  The  mule. — It  is  often  stated  that  mules  require  less  feed  than 
horses  to  do  a  given  amount  of  work.  Riley^*  concludes,  from  long  expe- 
rience with  thousands  of  army  mules,  that  there  ia  no  foundation  for  this 
statement  At  3  years  of  age,  when  shedding  his  milk  teeth,  the  mule  is 
especially  susceptible  to  digestive  disorders.  However,  he  is  an  excellent 
feeder,  as  a  rule  being  more  sensible  in  eating  and  less  likely  to  gorge 
himself  with  feed  than  the  horse,  and  hence  less  subject  to  colic  or  foun- 
der. Indeed,  mules  are  often  fed  at  troughs,  like  cattle,  and  allowed  to 
eat  all  they  desire.  The  mule  is  not  fastidious  in  his  taste  and  eonsuines 
roughages  which  the  horse  will  refuse.  He  also  endures  hot  weather 
better,  and  beeanse  of  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  foot  and  its  thick,  strong 
wall  and  sole  is  less  subject  than  the  horse  to  foot  lameness.  However, 
the  lack  of  weight  and  the  small  size  of  his  foot  somewhat  unfit  the  mule 
for  heavy  draft  in  the  ci^,  aa  he  does  not  get  a  good  hold  on  the  pave- 
ments. 

Tho  the  mule  will  endure  more  neglect  than  the  horse,  good  care  and 
feed  \vi\\  prove  profitable.  For  feeding  the  mule  the  same  feeds  are 
available  as  in  the  case  of  the  horse,  and  the  s^mie  principles  apply  in 
suiting  the  feed  to  the  size  of  the  animal  and  the  severity  of  the  work 
performed. 

038.  leeds  for  fattenliig  horses. — ^As  the  markets  demand  draft 

horses  in  high  fiesh,  in  certain  districts  their  fattening  has  become  an 
important  indu8trJ^  The  horses  are  usually  purchased  in  the  fall  after 
farm  work  is  over  and  gradually  accustonied  to  a  heavy  grain  ration, 
getting  all  they  will  clean  up  when  on  full  feed.  At  this  time  some  of  the 
heaviest  feeders  will  consume  nearly  twice  as  much  as  when  at  hard  work, 
or  about  2  lbs.  of  grain  for  every  100  Jbs.  live  weight  The  feeds  utilized 
are  usually  corn,  oats,  and  clover  or  alfalfa  hay. 

With  3  expert  horse  dealers  for  counsel,  Obrecht'*  fattened  13  eastern 
"chunks"  at  the  Hlinois  Station  to  determine  the  relative  value  of  com 
and  oats  and  of  clover  and  timothy  hay,  obtaining  the  results  sliown  in 
the  following  table,  in  the  test  which  la.sted  84  days.  Lot  I  was  fed  a  mix- 
ture of  corn,  wheat  bran,  and  oats  and  Lot  II  a  mixture  of  corn,  oats, 
bran,  and  oil  meal,  both  being  fed  clover  hay.  Lot  III  was  fed  the  same 
concentrate  mixture  as  Lot  II,  but  with  timothy  hay. 

**  Farmer's  Cyclopedia  of  Live  Stock,  1908,  p.  346. 
»m.  BuL  141. 
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BaHona  for  fleshing  horses  for  fnarket 


Total  gab 

Feed  fur  100  lbs.  gain 

Clnmt  at  1 

V^lnnof  1 

Concontrat©s 

Hay 

lb.  gmin  * 

lb.  gmia* 

Lot  /,  5  horses 

Lba. 

Lb*. 

C«nta 

Cent* 

^oni,  11  .  i  IDS. 

Wheat  bran,  Z  A  ids. 

t/il  meal,  U  .4  ID. 

v^iover  uay,  xo  .v  u>8. 

192 

894 

607 

13.9 

26.6 

Lot  II,  4  nor$ea 

Corn,  8  6  lbs. 

Oats,  8  .6  lbs. 

Wheat  bran,  2.4  lbs. 

Oil  meal,  0  4  lb. 

Clover  hay,  13.7  lbs. 

3.0 

250 

674 

401 

12.4 

19.5 

Lot      A  hoM 

Com,  8  .4  lbs. 

Oats,  8  .3  lbs. 

Wheat  bran,  2 .6  lbs. 

Oa  meal,  0  .4  lb. 

Timothy  hay,  14.7 

1.9 

158 

1.046 

781 

20.0 

22.2 

•  Com  SO  ij.i  and 
hay  $12.00  per  to  a. 


bo.:  bnn  S3S.(W.  oU  niMd  t8S.OO.  dortr  h^r  $11jOO,  and  timotbar 


Clover  hay  proved  much  superior  to  timothy  hay,  the  horses  in  Lot 
II,  fed  clover,  making  58  per  ct.  larger  gains  than  those  in  Lot  III,  fed 
timothy,  and  at  a  lower  cost.  Even  when  fed  with  clover  hay  and  wheat 
bfan  and  oil  meal,  oats  and  oom  produced  larger  gains  than  eom  alone. 
In  a  second  trial  8  parts  com  and  1  part  oats  proved  more  eeonomical 
than  half  com  and  half  oats,  when  fed  with  elover  hay.  When  much  bran 
was  fed  with  clover  hay  the  combination  proved  too  laxative.  It  will  be 
noted  that  these  fattening  horses  required  about  the  same  amount  ot 
feed  as  fattening  cattle  for  a  given  gain  in  weight.    (Chapter  XXVII.) 

The  value  of  corn  silage  and  of  cottonseed  meal  for  fattening  horses  is 
shown  in  the  following  trial  by  CocheP"  at  the  Pennsylvania  Station  in 
which  1455-lb.  light  draft  horses,  or  chunks,  were  fed  fi>r  84  days. 

Corn  silage  and  cottonseed  meed  for  fattening  horses 


Avenge  ration 

Lot  I 

Cottonseed  meal,  1 .4  lbs. 
Shelled  com.  12  3  lbs. 

Com  silage,  10 .9  lbs. 

Mixed  b^r>  10 .5  lbs... 
Lot  II 

Cottonseed  meal,  1 .5  lbs. 
Shelled  oom,  13 . 1  lbs. 
Mixed  hay,  18.1  lbs... 
Lot  ITT 

Oitp,  8  0  lbs. 
Shelled  com,  9 .2  Ibo. 
Mixed  hay,  17.7  Ibe... 

*Coni  10.80  and  oat.s  SO.SSparbu.: 

■•Peim.  BuL  U7. 


DaUy  gain   Cost  of  100  lbs.  gain* 
Um.  Doltan 


1.60 


1.78 


  l.W 

aiMl  na.  flM  bay  MS. 


13.40 


13.00 


17.80 
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Lot  I,  getting  silage,  eoninmed  slightly  less  grain,  and  made  some- 
what cheaper  the  slightly  smaller  daily  gains  than  Lot  II.  The  silage- 
fed  horses  were  sleeker  and  better  finished  than  those  in  either  of  the 
other  lots.  Cottonseed  meal  and  corn  produced  larger  and  more  eco- 
nomical gains,  and  better  finish  than  oats  and  corn.  For  a  few  days  it 
was  necessary  to  substitute  linseed  meal  for  the  cottonseed  meal  with 
■ome  of  the  hoieee  whieh  at  fint  xefnaed  the  latter. 

Gramlich*^  reports  that  many  Nehraska  f eeden  have  obtained  exceed- 
ingly satisf^toiy  reenlts  in  feeding  alfUfk  hay  to  horses  that  were  being 
fattened. 

534.  Hints  on  fleshing  horses. — Formerly  fattening  horses  were  naually 
confined  to  stalls  and  not  exercised,  as  larger  gains  are  then  made. 
Obrecht  found  tliat  horses  getting  no  exercise  gained  24  per  ct.  more 
than  those  walking  2.8  miles  daily.  Those  in  single  stalls  gained  8  per 
ct.  more  than  others  in  box  stalls,  which  had  more  opportunity  to  move 
about.  If  ezereiae  is  begun  a  few  days  before  horses  are  marketed,  a 
slight  physic  should  be  given  to  get  the  muscles  in  trim  and  the  grain  al- 
lowance cut  in  half  to  avoid  digestive  trouble,  later  again  being  gradu- 
ally increased  to  the  former  amount.  When  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  is  fed,  a 
bran  mash  twice  a  week  is  usually  all  that  is  necessary  to  keep  the  legs 
of  these  idle  horses  from  iK'coming  stocked.  In  some  cases  it  is  advantage- 
ous to  give  a  dose  of  Glauber  or  Epsom  salts  twice  a  week. 

During  the  last  few  years  many  feeders  are  following  the  more  natural 
plan  of  allowing  the  fattening  horses  to  exercise  at  will  in  paddocks. 

Altho  some  frad  tile  horses  5  or  6  times  a  day,  others  seeure  Just  as  good 
results  with  3  feeds.  Water  should  be  supplied  freely  at  least  twice  a  day. 
Usually  no  feed  is  administered  between  5  or  6  o'clock  at  night  and  6 
the  next  morning.  Grooming  and  blanketing  aid  in  producing  a  soft, 
shining  coat  which  increases  the  selling  price.  (468-9)  It  is  important  to 
keep  mangers  and  feed  boxes  clean,  and  to  see  that  the  teeth  and  feet  of 
the  animals  are  in  good  condition.  (470-1)  With  such  feeding  and  care, 
surprising  gains  are  sometimes  made.  Graig  and  Bretell**  report  that  one 
horse  gained  5.5  lbs.  per  day  for  50  days.  Gramlich**  states  that  one 
feeder  reports  a  daily  gain  of  4  lbs.  each  on  150  head  fed  for  2  months. 
While  it  is  reoognised  that  horses  must  be  thus  fed  to  top  the  maricet,  such 
rapid  and  excessive  fattening  is  of  little  benefit  and  may  even  be  injur- 
ious. When  put  to  hard  work  the  horses  quickly  lose  most  of  the  soft 
flesh  acquired  by  such  forcing. 

On  fattening  horses,  CocheP"  \\Tite8 : '  *  The  cost  of  gains  is  not  the  only 
factor  which  determines  the  profit  or  loss  from  the  operation.  Market 
values  fluctuate  quite  widely  during  the  time  neeenary  fbr  feeding,  hence 
there  may  be  considerable  proflt  or  loss  due  entirely  to  this  factor.  Horses 
that  are  kept  in  idleness  are  quite  apt  to  become  blemished  or  injured  on 
account  of  playfulness  in  the  stable.  The  risk  of  sickness  is  greater  than 
with  cattle,  aheep,  and  hogs.  Many  horses  are  unable  to  stand  a  long 

"Nebr.  Exten.  Bui.  28,  1914.  "Nebr.  Bxten.  Bui.  S8, 1914. 

•  Braeder'B  Gaa,  9.  78L         "  Femi.  BuL  U7. 
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period  of  forced  feeding  because  of  constitutional  weakness.  Good  judg- 
ment in  buying  and  selling  is  necessary.  All  other  conditions  being  equal, 
a  dose  study  of  the  seleetuin  of  rations  and  methods  of  fMing  will  deter- 
mine the  sucoesB  or  failure  of  those  who  finish  horses  for  market" 

Mft*  litting  for  shows. — All  show  horses  should  be  in  good  flesh,  draft 
classes  especially.  The  advice  above  given  for  fattening  hones  will  apply 
to  fitting  draft  horses  for  show,  except  that  they  must  be  exercised  daily 
to  keep  their  muscles  in  good  trim.  All  show  horses  should  be  carefully 
fed,  groomed,  and  exercised  to  bring  them  into  proi>er  "bloom."  Train- 
ing also  counts  for  much  in  tlie  show  ring. 

IV.  Feed  and  Care  of  the  Iiiqht  Hoibsb 

(HW»  Feeding  tlie  carriage  and  saddle  hetse.— Style  and  action  are  pri- 
mary requisites  with  these  horses,  economy  of  feeding  standing  second. 
Good  drivers  in  this  country  still  assert  that  the  oat-fed  horse  exhibits 
mettle  as  from  no  other  feed.  Tho  oats  easily  excel  any  other  single  grain 
or  concentrate,  there  are  numerous  instances  in  which  a  properly  com- 
bined concentrate  mixture  has  given  just  as  good  results,  as  is  shown  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  From  8  to  10  lbs.  of  oats  or  their  equivalent,  di- 
vided into  8  fteds,  should  suffice  for  concentrates^  the  evening  meal  being 
the  largest.  In  case  the  horse  is  at  all  constipated,  a  bran  mash  should  be 
given.  The  hay  is  usually  fed  long,  for  the  carriage  horse  has  ample  time 
for  his  meals.  P^rom  10  to  12  lbs.  of  hay  is  a  liberal  allowance,  bringing 
the  total  ration  within  20  or  22  lbs.  Tlie  carriage  horse  must  be  trim  in 
body,  and  so  cannot  consume  much  bulky  food,  yet  we  should  not  forget 
that  the  ration  must  have  volume  in  order  that  the  digestive  functions 
proceed  normally.  ( 107 )  With  this  class  of  hoisea  the  feeder  mnst  also 
guard  against  undue  feeding  of  laxative  foods,  such  as  elover  and  alf slfo 
hay,  or  bran.  Carriage  horses  are  usnal^  overfed  and  exercised  irregu- 
larly or  too  little,  and  mainly  for  these  reasons  their  period  of  satisfactory 
service  is  often  brief.  (466)  On  days  when  they  are  not  driven,  oats 
should  be  fed  only  at  noon,  with  a  bran  mash  morning  and  evening,  no 
difference  being  made  in  the  quantity  of  roughage  fed. 

537.  Feeding  the  trotter. — The  single  requisite  of  speed  makes  the 
carrying  of  every  pound  of  useless  body  weight,  and  more  especially  of 
feed,  a  serious  matter  in  the  management  of  the  trotting  horse.  There  is 
also  to  be  considered  the  effect  of  the  food  on  the  character  of  the  muscles 
formed  from  it»  and  especially  on  the  nerve  and  mettle  of  the  horse.  All 
horsemen  agree  in  regardinpr  oats  as  the  one  grain  suitable  for  animals 
where  speed  is  sought  regardless  of  cost  of  food.  While  this  opinion  pre- 
vails in  this  country,  we  should  remember  that  the  Arab  horse  usually 
subsists  upon  barley. 

For  information  on  feeding  the  trotter  we  ean  draw  firom  no  better 
sonzee  than  Hiram  Woodruff,*^  whose  advice  is  here  condensed. 

After  weaning,  trotting  bred  colts  should  be  fed  about  2  lbs.  of  oata  per 

m      Trotthug  BOrse  of  Amerka,  pp.  90-lOS. 
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day  with  an  unlimited  allowance  of  hay.  As  the  colt  grows  older  the 
amount  of  oats  should  be  increased  to  4  lbs.  for  the  yearling,  6  lbs.  for  the 
2-yr.-old  before  training,  and  8  to  12  lbs.  for  the  colt  2  to  3  years  old  in 
taraiuing,  au  unlimited  allowance  of  hay  being  given  all  this  time. 

When  going  into  winter  quarters,  the  feed  of  the  trotter  should  be  re- 
duced folly  one-half  in  order  to  prevent  fiittening.  A  few  canoti  may  be 
given  and  a  bran  maah  oecaaiondly,  with  good  dean,  tweet  hay.  Horaea 
whose  lega  must  ondeigo  blistering  or  firing  should  have  more  cooling 
feed,  as  maahes  and  carrots,  with  le^  oats,  in  order  to  reduce  the  tendency 
to  frvcrish,  inflammatory  symptoms.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  permit 
the  animal  to  get  flabby  or  wjushy  by  too  much  soft  food  while  undergoing 
treatment.  Horses  turned  out  to  the  field  should  \ye  fed  oats  twice  a  day, 
for  the  exposure  to  the  severity  of  the  weather  increases  the  need  of  heat- 
giving  food.  In  the  spring  when  ahedding,  bran  maahea  are  in  order  to 
keep  the  bowda  open,  but  not  flax  aeed  or  linaeed  meal,  idiieh  have  a  ten- 
dency to  relax  the  ayatem  too  suddenly  and  to  caoae  the  old  hair  to  oome 
away  before  the  new  eoat  ia  well  started. 

"With  the  beginning  of  the  season  the  feed  should  be  increased  to  8  to  10 
lbs.  of  oats  daily,  in  which  case  the  horse  wants  less  hay,  but  may  still  have 
all  he  will  clean  up  unless  he  is  a  glutton,  it  is  necessary  to  muzzle  some 
horses  to  prevent  their  eating  the  bedding,  long  before  the  time  for  the 
raeob  No  earrota  or  com  ahonld  now  be  given,  unless  it  ia  neeeaaaiy  to 
induce  a  light  feeder  to  eat  hia  oata  by  mixing  a  handful  of  oom  with 
them* 

During  the  jogging  and  after  preparation,  a  bran  mash  abont  once  a 
week,  depending  on  the  condition  of  the  horse's  bowels,  will  be  proper. 
The  trainer  must  never  relax  his  vigilant  observation,  or  let  his  judgment 
sleep.  During  the  fa.st  work,  pre{)aratory  to  the  coming  trial,  the  horse 
mil  be  put  upon  his  largest  allowance  of  strong  food.  Some  will  not  eat 
more  than  8  or  10  lbs.  of  oats  a  day ;  and  it  ia  necoaeary  that  aoch  light 
feedera  be  not  over  worked.  A  good  feeder  ought  to  have  about  12  to  18 
Iba.  of  oata  with  a  fair  amount,  aay  6  to  8  Iba.,  of  hay.  Some  will  eat  16 
lbs.  of  oata  a  day,  Splan'-  states  that  the  famous  trotter  Rama  consumed 
15  lbs.  per  day  in  the  hottest  part  of  summer.  Woodruff,  however,  holda 
that  any  amount  over  13  lbs.  does  more  harm  than  good. 

638.  Army  horses. — Oats,  hay,  and  straw  are  the  standard  feeds  used 
for  army  horses  by  the  great  nations,  since  they  best  fill  the  following 
rigid  requirements :  All  provender  for  such  purpoaea  muat  not  only  be 
palatable  and  aafe,  but  aim  widely  known  artidea  of  trade,  eaaily  eollee- 
tible  in  vaat  quantitiea,  readily  inapected,  and  generally  uniform  in 
quality ;  moreover,  they  must  not  be  subject  to  cicoaoive  waate  or  dete- 
rioration during  storage  and  transportation. 

In  the  United  States  army  the  daily  allowance  of  grain  is  12  lbs.  per 
head  for  horses  weighing  1,050  to  1,125  lbs.,  and  9  lbs.  for  mules  averag- 
ing about  1,025  lbs.   Under  unusual  exposure,  3  lbs.  of  additional  grain 

"  Life  with  the  Trotters. 
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daily  may  be  issued.  The  standard  allowance  of  hay  for  both  horses  and 
mules  is  14  lbs.,  with  100  lbs.  of  straw  for  bedding  per  mouth. 

In  Great  Britain  the  ration  is  12  lbs.  of  hay  and  10  to  12  lbs.  of  oats. 
Eight  Ibi.  of  gtiaw  per  day  Is  fed  horeee  when  at  the  garrison.  In  the 
Froneh  army  &  smaller  allowance  of  hay,  6.6  to  8.5  lbs.,  is  given  with  an 
allowance  of  oats  ranging  from  10.4  lbs.  for  light  horses  in  time  of  peace 
to  14.7  lbs.  for  the  heavier  horses  in  war  time.  The  German  army  uses 
cut  straw  generally  in  the  ration,  the  roughage  ranging  from  7.8  lbs. 
straw  and  5.6  lbs.  hay  in  the  garrison  to  only  3.9  lbs.  straw  and  3.3  lbs. 
hay  when  in  the  field.  The  allowance  of  oats  ranges  from  9.5  lbs.  on  a 
light  ration  in  the  garrison  to  12.6  Ihs.  on  a  heavy  ration  in  the  held. 

With  the  army  horse  it  is  often  neoesnoy  to  use  snhstitntes  for  the  regu- 
lation eoncentrates  and  roughages.  General  Garter*^  writes  that  oats, 
com,  bran,  and  sometimes  harley,  especially  in  the  southwestern  states, 
form  the  concentrate  allowance  for  the  horses  of  the  United  States  army. 
Palay,  or  unhulled  rice,  was  the  main  reliance  of  the  cavalrj-^  horses  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  during  the  early  days  of  the  insurrection.  Pott'^  men- 
tions that  a  stock  bread,  made  of  coarsely  ground  oats,  pcius,  barley,  and 
linseed,  with  a  little  salt  added,  was  employed  by  the  Russian  cavalry 
during  war  time.  The  kind  of  hay  fed  will  yaiy  aooording  to  the  district. 
Garter  writes  that  besides  the  common  cultivated  grasses,  there  haye 
been  accepted  at  various  times  in  the  United  States  army,  hay  from  gram- 
ma grass,  bunch  grass,  and  other  wild  western  grasses,  various  reed  grass- 
es, wild  oats,  and  * ' pulled' '  com  fodder. 

■"Langworthy,  U.  S.  Dept  Agr.,  Office  of  Expt.  Sta.,  Bui.  126. 
•*HonMS»  Saddles^  and  Bridles,  1902.  pp.  357479. 
*Handb.  Brallir.  a.  Fatter.,  1, 1907,  p.  829. 
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GENERAL  PROBLEMS  IN  DAIRY  HUSBANDRY 

I.  The  Dairy  Cow  as  a  Producer  op  Human  Food 

Tho  the  use  of  milk  and  dairy  products  for  food  dates  back  to  antiq> 
uity,  dairy  farming  as  now  practiced  is  of  recent  origin.  In  the  early 
days  cows  freshened  in  the  spring,  yielded  their  milk  on  pasture  in  the 
summer,  and  were  "roughed"  thru  the  winter  on  any  forage  that  was 
available. 

Monrad»^  a  most  reliable  dairy  anthority,  tells  ns  that  in  the  mountain 

districts  of  Norway,  in  the  dawn  of  dairjring,  eows  on  small  farms  were 
wintered  on  straw,  birch  leaves,  reindeer  moss,  and  horse  dung,  cooked 
and  given  as  a  mash  mixed  with  chaff  and  leaves,  while  on  large  farms 
the  mixture  was  fed  uncooked.  As  late  as  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
herring  hauled  inland  and  stored  in  snow  banks  were  boiled  with  horse 
dung  and  shavings  of  mountain  ash  and  birch  bark  for  feeding  goats, 
eheep,  and  young  cattle.  Along  the  coast  even  now  herring,  fish  oflU, 
seaweed,  and  oeean  algs  are  fed  in  springtime  if  the  hay  gives  ont.  The 
batter  yield  on  the  sonmier  mountain  pastures  in  the  early  times  was 
from  24  to  48  lha.  per  eow  for  the  season,  and  the  annual  yield  of  milk 
from  a  good  cow  ranged  from  1,600  to  1,800  lbs.  While  the  changes  from 
such  primitive  conditions  have  been  great,  the  cow  has  generously  re- 
sponded to  every  advancement  in  feed  and  care. 

639.  Dairying  and  maternity. — When  a  steer  is  fattening,  the  process 
goes  on  rapidly  at  first,  bat  after  a  time  it  ia  aeeomplished  only  at  a  high 
eoat  for  the  feed  eonaomed.  How  different  is  the  dairy  eow  whieh  oses 
her  food,  not  for  tiie  formation  of  fatty  tissue  to  be  stored  within  her 
own  Iwdy,  but  in  making  food  for  nurturing  her  young! 

The  basis  of  modern  dairj^ing  is  the  maternity  of  the  cow,  and  success 
in  this  art  depends  upon  rationally  recognizing  this  great  basic  fact. 

Whoever  will  study  dairying  from  this  standpoint,  first  prominently 
brought  to  public  attention  by  W.  D.  Hoard  of  Wisconsin,"  will  come  to 
regard  the  cow  in  a  new  light  and  grow  into  a  better  dairyman. 

640.  Eoonomy  of  the  daitj  oow.— As  land,  labor,  and  feed  inereaae  in 
price,  the  dairy  eow  will  more  and  more  displace  the  strictly  meat  pro- 
daeing  farm  animals,  for  she  prodncea  human  food  with  far  greater 
economy  than  does  the  steer,  sheep,  or  pig.  That  this  change  is  taking 
place  is  brought  out  plainly  by  the  census  statistics,  which  show  that 
from  1900  to  1910  the  number  of  dairy  cows  in  the  United  States  in- 

«Hoard'8  Dalryinan,  April  16.  1909. 

•Wis.  Farmer's  Inst.  BuL  1,  and  elsewhere. 
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creased  about  20  per  ct.,  tho  the  total  number  of  all  cattle  actually  de- 
creased. The  following  table,  adapted  from  Lawes  and  Gilbert,"  well 
shows  the  relative  economy  of  the  dairy  cow  and  the  steer  as  producers 
of  human  food : 


BelaHve  rtiwm  by  the  cm  ami  ihe  faitemnff  ox  in  one  wok 

^    .  _  Mianal  Total  diy 

ItoldB  PM  Sunr       matter  in»tt«r 

Urn.  Um.  Lbii.  Lba. 

IFddfcbr  rdunufrom  cow  when  vUHxng: 

20  lbs.  milk  daily                              5  11  4  .90  6  44       1.05  17  .50 

30  lbs.  milk  daity                            7.67  7.36  9.67      1.67  26.26 

60  Ibe.  mUk  daity                         12.78  12.26  16.12      2.61  43.76 

Weekly  returns  from  OS  mlm  fOlMng: 

10  Iba.  weekly                                0.76  6.36                   0.16  7.26 

16]bi.«wlcly                             1.18  9.68  ....      0.22  10.88 

The  fattening  ox,  when  making  the  substantial  gain  of  15  lbs.  weekly, 
produces  in  that  time  1.13  lbs.  of  protein  or  nitrogenous  substance, 
nuNtfy  in  the  form  of  water-fiiee  lean  meat  In  the  same  time  the  eow 
yielding  30  lbs.  of  milk  daily  produces  7.67  lbs.  of  easein  and  alhnmin, 

W  nearly  6  times  as  much  nitrogenous  substance.  "While  the  ox  is  lay- 
ing on  9.53  lbs.  of  fat,  the  cow  puts  7.35  lbs.  of  fat  into  her  milk.  She  also 
secretes  9.67  lbs.  of  milk  sugar,  against  which  there  is  no  equivalent  sub- 
stance produced  by  the  ox.  Changing  this  sugar  to  its  fat  equivalent 
(70),  the  cow  is  shown  to  yield  somewhat  more  fat  or  fat  equivalent 
tiian  the  ox.  The  ox  stores  0.22  lb.  of  ash,  or  mineral  matter,  largely  in 
his  bones»  while  the  cow  puts  into  her  milk  1.57  lbs.  of  ash,  or  over  6 
times  as  much,  during  this  time. 

A  better  measure  of  the  relative  economy  of  the  cow  and  other  farm 
animals  in  converting:  the  products  of  the  fields  into  human  food  is  the 
amount  of  e(li})le  solids  yielded  for  each  100  lbs.  of  dige.stible  nutrients 
consumed.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out  (133),  the  dair>'  cow  returns 
about  6  times  as  much  edible  solids  in  her  milk  for  each  100  lbs.  of  digest- 
ible nutrients  consumed  as  the  steer  or  sheep  yields  in  its  carcass. 

541.  Cow  and  iteer  farther  oompand^Trowbridge  of  the  Missouri  Sta- 
tion  analyzed  the  entire  body  of  a  1250-lb.  fat  steer  fed  at  that  Station. 
At  the  same  Station  a  Holstein  cow  gave  in  one  year  18,405  lbs  nf  milk. 
The  following  table  by  Eckles*  shows  the  total  nutrients  in  the  milk 
yielded  by  the  cow  during  the  year  and  in  the  entire  body  of  the  steer: 

Daky  cow  vs.  tUor  as  producer  of  hmnan  food 

Drr  UBttar  la     Oty  nutter  ia 
M.405  lb*.  i;»o-lb. 

PMtebsiibateiloe   552  172 

Fat   618  333 

Bagar   920  None 

MmfliAl  matter   128  43 

ToUl   2m  548 

•Jour.  Boy.  Mgr.  Boc.  Bag:,  UU.         *HOard^  Dalrynan.  Feb.  tf^  1910. 
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The  steer's  body  contained  about  56  per  ct.  water,  leaving  548  lbs. 
of  dry  matter,  which  included  not  only  the  edible  dry  lean  meat  and  fat, 
but  also  all  other  parts  of  the  body — horns,  hoofs,  hair,  hide,  bones, 
tendons,  and  internal  organs.  In  one  year  the  cow  produced  2,218  lbs.  of 
dry  matter  which  was  wholly  digestible  and  suitable  for  human  food.  In 
that  time  she  produced  enough  protein  to  build  the  bodies  of  3  such 
steers,  fat  snffieient  for  nearly  2,  and  mineral  matter  enovfl^  for  3,  be- 
sides 920  lbs.  of  milk  sogar,  wfaidi  is  as  nntritioiis  as  tbe  same  wdfl^t  of 
cane  sugar. 

Eckles  writes:  "These  figures  show  the  remarkable  efficiency  of  the 
cow  as  a  producer  of  human  food.  It  is  because  of  this  economical  use  of 
food  that  the  dairy  cow  and  not  the  steer  is  kept  on  high-priced  land. 
When  laud  is  cheap  and  feed  abundant  the  meat  producing  animals  pre- 
dominate, but  when  the  land  becomes  higher  in  value  and  feed  expensive, 
the  farmer  turns  to  the  dairy  cow. "  (199) 

648.  Bisposltion  of  feed« — In  eztensiye  trials  covering  9  years  Haeeker 
of  the  Minnesota  Station"  found  that  cows  averaging  910  lbs.  in  weight 
and  yielding  alwut  24  lbs.  of  milk  daily,  containing  approximately  1  lb. 
of  butter  fat,  utilized  the  digestible  nutrients  in  their  feed  as  follows: 

UtUieaHtm  of  daUff  feed  hy  the  dmry  eow,  per  1000  Ibe,  Uoe  weight 

Total  disMtlble  Per  ot.  at 

nutricDts  BUtftenU 

Lbs.  Um. 

For  maintenance  of  the  body                                    7  92  46  5 

For  manufacture  of  milk                                           4 . 15  24 .4 

In  mOk  pniduoed                                             4.06  80.1 

Total  in  feed  consumed   17 .02  100 .0 

It  is  shown  that  a  well  nourished  dairy  cow  uses  about  47  per  ct.  of  the 
food  she  consumes  to  support  her  body  and  24  per  ct.  in  the  work  of  con- 
verting food  into  milk,  and  that  about  29  per  ct.  finally  appears  as  milk. 
This  shows  the  cow  to  be  a  more  eilicicut  machine  than  either  the  horse 
or  the  steam  engine.  (146) 

648.  Haiiy  vs.  beef  type.— When  in  full  flow  of  milk  a  high  prodoeing 
dairy  oow  is  generally  spare  and  shows  an  angular,  wedge^haped  form, 
a  rooniy  barrel,  epaeious  hindquarters,  and  a  large  udder.  This  con- 
formation is  in  strong  contrast  to  that  of  the  low-set,  blocky,  beef  animal, 
with  its  compact,  rectangular  form,  and  broad,  smooth  back.  These  two 
types  are  the  result  of  careful  breeding  with  opposite  objects  in  view. 
The  beef  animal  has  been  developed  to  store  in  its  carcass  the  largest 
possible  amount  of  meat.  On  the  other  hand,  for  generations  the  dairy 
cow  has  been  bred  for  the  primary  object  of  prodneing  large  yields  of 
milk  and  hotter  fat  The  great  improvement  in  productive  capacity  in 
each  breed  of  dairy  cattle  has  come  thm  long-continued  selection  based 
on  performance  at  the  milk  pail.  As  a  result,  tho  a  good  dairy  cow  may 
pnt  on  flesh  when  she  is  dry,  on  freshening  the  impulse  to  milk  pro- 
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duction  is  so  stroiiji^  that  she  uses  all  the  feed  she  can  consume  for  the 
manufacture  of  milk.  Even  under  liberal  feeding  she  shows  little  or 
no  tendency  to  latten,  but  xatlier  growB  spare  and  lean  aa  tbe  laetation 
period  progreflBea. 

To  determine  whether  cowb  of  dairy  type  were  more  economical  pro- 
diiceis  than  those  of  the  beef  type,  Haecker  of  the  Minnesota  Station* 
divided  the  Slation  herd  into  4  groups,  the  first  including?  cows  of  the 
beef  type;  the  second,  those  showing  less  tendency  to  beefiness;  the 
third,  spare  cows  lacking  in  depth ;  and  the  fourth,  spare  cows  with  deep 
bodies  and  of  distinctly  dairy  type.  The  returns  from  cows  of  the  dif- 
fierent  types  are  abown  in  the  following  table : 

Ecan&mif  of  caws  of  dairy  a/nd  beef  types 


Type 


Beef  tyiw  

Leas  of  beef  type  

but  ladcing  depth  of  body. 

^  •  

The  table  shows  that  as  the  cows  approximated  the  distinctly  dairy 
type  the  amount  of  dry  matter  consumed  and  the  feed  cost  per  pound 
of  butter  fat  decreased  in  a  marked  manner.  In  view  of  the  widely 
differing  nature  of  the  functions  of  milk  and  flesh  production,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  both  can  not  be  developed  to  the  highest  degree  in  the 
same  animal.  With  Smith*  we  must  oonchide  that  the  moat  perfect 
beef  cows  are  not  economieal  milkers,  and  the  best  dairy  oowa  are  not 
satisfactory  beef  makers. 

544.  Good  and  poor  producers. — To  determine  the  relative  economy  of 
high  and  low  yielding  cows  for  producing  milk  and  butter  fat,  Carlyle 
and  Woll,  at  the  Wisconsin  Station,*  studied  the  food  consumed  by  and 
the  returns  from  33  cows,  covering  88  lactation  periods  extending  thru 
the  entire  winter.  The  herd  waa  divided  into  the  following  claaoes 
aoeording  to  their  prodnetive  capadty. 


Feed  eaten  and  retume  by  cows  of  different  qvaUty 


W(.of 

Dry 
matter 
eaten  daily 

Daily  production 

Dry  BStter  e«tm  pw— 

Milk 

Pat 

1,000  lbs. 
livr  wt. 

100  IbB. 
milk 

1  lb. 

fat. 
Lbs. 

22 
27 
32 

High  producers  

Milium  producers. .  .  . 
Low  producers  

Lbs. 

9.56 
1,133 
1,012 

Lbs. 
25  .3 
24.7 
21  1 

Lba. 
26.6 
21 .5 
14.6 

Lbs. 
1.2 
0  9 
0.7 

27.0 
21.4 
21.1 

Lbs. 

102 
119 
149 

•Minn.  BnL  SS.  *ProfltaUe  Stock  Feeding,  p.  88.  •Wis.  BoL  102. 
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Dry  matter  consumed 

Feed 
cost  of 
lib.  fat 

No.  of 
animals 

Ay.  live 
weight 

Daily 

Daily  per 
1.000  fbs. 
live  wt. 

Per 
lb.  fat. 

3 
4 
3 
12 

Lbs. 
1,240 
045 
876 
9S1 

Lbs. 
20  8 
20.4 
20.0 
21.0 

Lbfi. 
16  7 
21 .0 
28.0 
28.6 

Lbs. 
31  ,3 
26.4 
26.6 
21.2 

Cents 

17.5 
16.1 
U.6 
12.1 
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The  high  grade  piodnoen  ate  mueh  more  feed  for  their  weight  than 

the  others,  yet  they  required  only  102  lbs.  of  dry  matter  for  100  Iba.  of 
milk,  while  the  low-grade  cows,  which  ate  less  feed,  required  1^  IbSi  or 
almost  50  per  ct.  more  feed  for  100  lbs.  of  milk. 

545.  Profitable  vs.  unprofitable  cows. — Beach  of  the  Connecticut 
(Storrs)  Station"  found  the  cost  of  feed  and  the  returns  from  the  5  best 
and  the  5  poorest  cows  in  the  Station  herd  for  5  years  to  be  as  shown 
in  the  following  table : 


ComparaHve  retwms  from  profitable  and  unprofitable  com 


Coet  of 

Yield  of 

Margin  over 

Feed  eo«t  of 

feed 

fat 

1  !b,  nf  f:,t 

Fintyear 

DoUu* 

Pound* 

DoOaia 

56.54 

304 

26  91 

18.6 

52.02 

189 

4.0»» 

27.5 

Second  year 

60.30 

377 

43.27 

16.0 

45.38 

164 

5.76» 

27.7 

Third  year 

53.24 

375 

44.25 

14.2 

43.38 

217 

16.68 

20.0 

Fourth  year 

50.52 

376 

43.71 

15.8 

61.46 

237 

13.71 

21.7 

Fifth  year 

50.46 

866 

40.28 

16.2 

66.11 

260 

17.67 

20.0 

The  table  shows  that  the  good  cows  ate  more  feed  but  gave  better 
returns  over  cost  of  keep  than  the  small  producers.  During  the  first  2 
years  the  5  poorest  cows  did  not  pay  for  their  feed.  By  gradual  elimin- 
ation the  net  loss  of  about  $4  for  each  of  the  poorest  cows  the  first  year 
was  changed  to  a  gain  of  $17  per  head  for  the  5  poorest  animals  in  the 
herd  during  the  fifth  year. 

Fraeer  of  the  Illinoia  Station**  reports  a  eow  in  the  Station  herd 
that  in  12  years  gave  87,102  lbs.  of  milk,  containing  Ut  soffident  to 
make  4,318  lbs.  of  batter.  During  3  years  a  certain  cow  gave  11,930 
Um.  of  milk  annually,  containing  405  lbs.  of  fat,  and  returned  $42.60  per 
year  over  cost  of  feed.  Another  with  tlie  same  feed  and  care  gave  in  the 
same  time  only  3,830  lbs.  of  milk  annually,  containing  138  lbs.  of  fat, 
and  failed  by  $5.62  per  year  of  paying  for  her  feed. 

546.  Causes  of  inefficiency  of  dairy  cows. — Observing  a  striking  differ- 
ence in  the  prodaetiTe  capacity  of  2  Jers^  cows  at  the  Ifiasonri  Sta- 
tion, which  were  raised  under  the  same  conditions  and  were  more  than 
half  sisters,  Eddes  and  Reed  conducted  the  following  trial  to  find  the 
explanation.  During  their  first  2  lactation  periods  tide  better  cow  had 
produced  2.8  lbs.  of  milk  and  3.9  lbs.  of  fat  for  each  pound  produced  by 

•Conn.  (Stom)  Bnl.  26.  ^IlL  CIr.  106.  "'HO.  Res.  Bnl.  2. 
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the  other.  In  the  third  laetation  period  the  oowB|  calving  3  days  apart, 
wen  fed  the  same  feedi  aapplied  in  the  same  proportions^  the  amonnt 
fed  being  so  adjusted  that  neither  cow  gained  or  lost  in  weight.  Both 

were  kept  farrow  and  complete  records  kept  and  analyses  made  of  the 
feed  consumed  and  milk  produced  for  the  entire  lactation  period.  During 
the  year  the  better  cow  consumed  1.75  lbs.  of  feed  for  each  pound  eaten 
by  the  other,  but  produced  2.67  lbs.  of  milk  and  2.77  lbs.  fat  for  each 
pound  yielded  by  the  poorer  cow.  When  dry  the  better  cow  required 
more  feed  to  inaint.ain  her  weight  than  the  poor  one.  Her  greater  effi- 
eienoy  was  therefore  not  dne  to  a  lower  requirement  for  maintenance. 
She  digested  a  slightly  larger  percentage  of  her  ration,  but  there  was  far 
too  little  difTerenoe  to  explain  her  much  greater  economy  in  production. 
There  was  practically  no  difference  in  the  amount  of  milk  or  fat  pro- 
duced by  the  cows  from  each  100  lbs.  of  feed  which  they  ate  in  addition 
to  the  maintenance  requirement.  The  real  cause  of  the  greater  efficiency 
of  the  better  oow  was  that  she  was  able  to  consume  and  utilize  a  much 
larger  amount  of  feed  aboTo  that  needed  to  maintain  her  body,  and 
hence  had  more  feed  available  for  milk  production.  The  good  producer 
secretes  an  abundance  of  milk,  on  account  of  her  strong  inherited  im- 
pulse to  milk  production.  To  replace  the  nutrients  she  puts  into  her 
product  she  has  a  keen  appetite  and  consumes  a  heavy  ration. 

647.  The  basis  of  profitable  dairying. — Good  authorities  estimate  that 
even  in  the  leading  dairy  states  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  dairy 
cows  do  not  pay  for  their  care  and  feed.^*  The  chief  reason  why  such  a 
condition  is  found  now,  when  the  principles  of  sncoessful  selection,  feed- 
ing, and  care  of  dairy  cattle  have  long  been  established  by  scientists  and 
practical  dairymen,  is  that  the  owners  do  not  know  which  of  their  cows 
fail  to  yield  enough  milk  to  pay  for  their  feed  and  care.  They  do  not 
realize  that  tho  the  gros.s  income  from  their  herd  would  be  rcdiued  by 
weeding  out  the  "boarders,"  their  net  profits  would  be  materially  in- 
creased. 

Since  the  basis  of  profitable  dairying  is  the  individual  cow,  the 
question  arises  as  to  how  the  daixyman  can  select  the  animals  to  be  re- 
tained and  those,  if  any,  which  should  be  culled  out.  Competent  judges 
can  usnally  distinguish  a  cow  of  very  low  productive  capacity  from  one  of 
high  effieiency  by  her  conformation.  However,  even  experts  are  often 
unable  to  foretell  a  cow's  yield  from  her  appearance  alone.  The  only 
reliable  index  to  the  value  of  a  cow  as  a  profitable  producer  is  the  record 
of  the  actual  amount  of  milk  and  fat  she  has  yielded,  which  record  mi^ 
now  be  readily  seeured  by  the  oombined  use  of  the  Babcock  fat  test  and 
the  scales.  With  records  of  the  production  of  each  cow  and  the 
approximate  amount  of  feed  she  has  consumed,  the  dairyman  is  in 
position  to  eliminate  the  unprofitable  animals  and  proceed  to  build  up  a 
herd  of  high  producers  at  little  expense  by  using  a  bred-for-production 
sire  and  retaining  all  heifer  calves  from  the  most  profitable  cows. 

>*WoU  and  Harris,  Wis.  Bui.  226. 
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IL  IflLK;  FAOIOBS  ImVLTISKOINO  ItS  GOMPOSinON  AMD  TiBLD 

518.  Compodtion  of  milk.— As  we  diall  lee  later  (091-78),  the  ehem- 
ical  eompositioii  of  oow's  milk  varies  considerably,  depending  especially 

on  the  breed,  the  individuality  of  the  cow,  and  the  length  of  time  she 
has  been  giving  milk.  The  average  composition  of  milk  in  several  conn- 
tries,  as  presented  by  Wing,^*  is  as  follows: 

AiMimgB  camposititm  of  cow's  mOk 

Ami  rii  ftn       Enflub  German  French 

(Babcock)       (Oliver)     (Fleiflchinaon)  (Coraevin) 
Pit  ct.  Per  ct.  Per  ct.  Per  ct. 

Water   87.17  87.60  87.76  87.76 

Fkt   8.80  8.2S  3.40  8.30 

Casein   3  02  3.40  2  80  8.00 

Albumin   0  ,53  0  .45  0  70   

SuKar   4.88  4.55  4.60  4.80 

AbE   0.71  0.76  0.76  0.78 

100.00      100.00      100.00  90.60 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  previous  chapters  (115,  150)  that  milk  is 
rich  in  crude  protein  and  ash,  especially  lime  and  phosphoric  acid,  and 
that  hence  the  ration  for  the  cow  should  furnish  an  abundance  of  these 

nutrients.  Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  colostrum,  the  milk 
produced  by  the  cow  immediately  after  freshening,  differs  from  ordinary 

milk  in  boing  higher  in  protein  and  ash.  (115) 

649.  Milk  of  the  various  breeds. — The  milk  of  different  liroeds  of  v.ovrs 
varies  considerably  in  composition,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table, 
chiefly  from  Wing,^*  which  summarizes  data  from  various  American 
Stations. 

SoUda  Fnt 

Breed  Per  ct.  Per  ct. 

Jereey   14.70  5  35 

Guemsqr   14-71  6.16 

Devon   14.80  4.60 

Shorthorn   13.38  4  05 

Brown  Swiss   13  .27  4  24 

Ayrshire   12.61  3.  GO 

Holatiin-FrieMsn   11.86  3.42 


It  is  shown  that  the  Jeraey  end  the  Guernsey  breeds  give  the  richest, 

and  the  Ayrshire  and  the  Holstein-Friesian  the  poorest  milk.  However, 
the  breeds  which  give  the  richest  milk  usually  yield  a  smaller  quantity, 
so  that  the  total  quantity  of  solids  and  fat  is  nearly  the  same  for  all 

dairy  breeds. 

Eckles  and  Shaw^^  have  shown  that  the  sugar  and  albumin  content  of 
milk  varies  but  little  with  either  breed  or  individual,  while  there  is  a 
greater  range  in  the  percentage  of  casein.  Milks  rich  in  fat  are  generally 
high  in  casein,  but  the  casein  content  does  not  inerea.se  in  the  same  ratio  as 
the  fat  content.  According  to  Hart  and  Tottingham,^*  for  each  100  lbs. 

"Milk  and  Its  Products,  p.  17.  »U.  S.  Dept.  Agr..  Bur.  Anlm.  IndlMk,  WL  16f 
*«llJIk  and  Ito  Pn>dactfl»  p.  33.      Agricultural  CliAmistiy*  P.  291. 
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of  fat  in  JeiMj  or  Gnemwy  milk  there  aze  as  a  rale  55  to  65  Ibe.  of  eaae- 
in,  while  in  Aynhite  and  Holstein  milk  theie  are  65  to  75  Ibe.  The  ratio  of 

fat  to  casein  shows  considerable  variation  among  cows  of  the  same  breed. 
These  facts  are  important  in  cheese  making  since  the  yield  of  cheese  de- 
pends not  only  upon  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  milk  but  also  upon  its 
casein  content.  A  milk  testing  6  per  ct.  of  fat  will  not  make  twice  as 
much  cheese  as  one  testing  3  per  ct.  Hart  of  the  Wisconsin  Station,*' 
who  has  invented  a  simple  easein  test,  advises  paying  for  milk  at  cheese 
factories  on  the  basiB  of  the  content  of  both  fat  and  casein* 

560.  M  ftobnlss^— Collier  of  the  New  York  (Geneva)  Station^*  placed 
the  average  secr^iim  of  milk  by  the  cows  of  the  station  herd  at  0.7  lb.  or 
19.fi  cubic  inches  per  hour.  He  found  that  the  one-thousandth  part  of  a 
cubic  millimeter  of  average  milk  contained  152  fat  globules,  and  accord- 
ingly that  the  average  station  cow  secreted  138,210,000  fat  globules  each 
second  thruout  the  day  of  24  hours  while  giving  milk.  Babcock^**  tells 
US  that  a  quart  of  average  milk  contains  not  leas  than  2,000,000,000,000 
fat  globules.  These  figures  are  bejrond  comprehension  and  should  inten* 
siiy  our  interest  in  the  marvelous  processes  of  life.  They  lead  us  to 
ponder  on  the  infinite  division  which  food  most  undergo  during  digestion 
before  it  is  useful  to  animal  life. 

The  fat  globules  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey  milk  are  considerably  larger 
than  those  in  Holstein  and  Ayrshire  milk,  while  the  size  of  the  globules 
in  Shorthorn  milk  ranges  between.  This  fact  is  of  practical  interest,  for 
cream  rises  more  rapidly  in  milk  containing  large  fat  globules. 

561.  Influence  ttf  individuality. — Individual  cows  of  the  same  breed 
differ  from  one  another  not  only  in  the  amount  of  milk  and  fat  they  pro- 
duce but  also  in  the  composition  of  their  milk,  especially  the  percentage 
of  fat.  Indeed  the  difference  in  fat  content  of  milk  from  individuals  of 
the  same  breed  may  be  as  great  as  the  difference  between  the  grand 
averages  for  the  different  breeds.  As  Eckles""  points  out,  the  cow  that 
gives  the  richest  milk  does  not  necessarily  produce  the  largest  total  yield 
of  fat  He  holds  that  as  a  rule  tiie  highest  annual  productioos  of  butter 
fkt  are  generally  secured  with  milk  carrying  the  average  percentage  of 
fat  for  tiie  breed  or  even  less. 

The  composition  of  the  milk  from  an  individual  cow  often  varies  con- 
siderably from  day  to  day,  due  to  such  causes  as  changes  in  the  health 
of  the  animal,  change  in  milkers,  excitement,  variations  in  the  weather, 
and  to  some  extent  to  changes  in  feed.** 

To  determine  the  variation  in  the  percentage  of  fat  in  ringle  miUdngs 
of  individual  cows,  Anderson  of  the  Michigan  Station'^  studied  200 
seven-day  records  made  under  ordinary  herd  conditions  where  regular 
feeding  and  milking  were  practiced,  and  2000  seven-day  records  of 

•Wis.  Bnls.  186, 197,  "N.  Y.  (Geneva)  Rpt  1892.  "Wis.  Bal.  U. 

•Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production,  pp.  133-4. 

"Eckles  and  Shaw,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  Bur.  Anlm.  Indus.,  Bui.  157, 
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official  Advanced  Registry  tests.  From  these  data  he  draws  tlie  following 
conclusions:  One  may  expect  that  during  7  consecutive  days  about  30 
per  ct.  of  a  herd  of  cows  will  show  a  range  in  the  percentage  of  fat  in 
the  milk  at  different  xnilkings  of  1  per  ct  or  leas;  50  per  ct.  of  1.1  to  2.0 
per  et ;  14  per  ct  of  2.1  to  3.0  per  et ;  and  the  remaining  6  per  et  of 
the  herd  even  a  greater  variation.  In  other  words,  6  per  ct.  of  the  cows 
might  yield  milk  testing  3  per  ct.  of  fat  at  one  milking  during  the  week 
and  at  some  other  milking  produce  milk  containing  6  per  et.  of  fat  or 
over.  The  fluctuation  in  the  composition  of  the  milk  from  the  same  cow 
is  thus  much  greater  than  has  often  been  assumed. 

m*  nut  and  last  dzawn  milk^At  the  New  Toik  (Geneva)  Station** 
Van  Slyke  analysed  the  aoceessive  portions  of  milk  drawn  from  a  Onem- 
sey  cow  with  the  fallowing  results: 

Composition  of  the  successive  portions  of  milk  as  drawn 

Weicht  of  milk  Fat  Caaein  AlbumiQ 


Lbs.  Per  oU  Ptr  et.  Per  ct. 

First  portion   3.2  0.76  2.67  0.62 

Second  portion   4.1  2.60  2.57  0.64 

Third  portion   4.6  6.36  2.49  0.61 

Fourth  portion   6.8  0.80  2.39  0.58 


We  learn  that  the  first  milk  drawn  is  very  poor  in  fat,  each  succeeding 
portion  increasing  in  richness  of  fat,  while  the  casein  and  albumin  show 
little  change.  Those  who  let  the  calf  have  the  first  milk  drawn  and  re- 
serve the  strippings  keep  the  richest  milk. 

553.  Effect  of  period  between  milkii^. — ^Wheu  the  intervals  of  time  be- 
tween milkings  are  unequal,  other  conditions  being  the  same,  cows  gener- 
ally  yield  a  smaller  amount  of  milk  after  the  shorter  period,  but  this  milk 
is  usually  richer  in  fat  For  this  reason  the  evening  milk  is  generally  the 
richest  in  fat  and  total  solids.  With  equal  intervals  between  milkings 
there  is  no  uniform  variation  in  the  fat  content  of  the  difTerent  milkings. 
When  cows  are  milked  3  times  daily  at  equal  intervals,  the  mid-day 
milking  is  usually  slightly  the  richest.'* 

654.  Effect  of  age. — From  a  study  of  all  the  data  bearing  on  the  effect 
of  age  of  the  cow  on  the  yield  and  &t  content  of  milk  Eckles"  condndes ; 

"A  dairy  cow  on  the  average  aa  a  two-year^ld  may  be  expected  to 
produce  about  70  per  ct;  as  a  three-year-old  around  80  per  ct. ;  and  as 
a  four-year-old  about  90  per  ct.  of  the  milk  and  butter  fat  she  will  pro- 
duce under  the  same  treatinent  when  mature. 

"The  ricliness  of  milk  reniiiins  practically  constant  from  year  to  year, 
except  that  after  the  third  milking  period  there  is  a  slow,  gradual  decline 
with  advancing  years, 

"Probably  the  majority  of  dairy  cattle  are  rejected  from  the  herd  on 
account  of  failuro  to  breed,  or  from  udder  trouble,  beforo  the  dfeet  of 

>■  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soe.,  80,  p.  117S. 

■■B^es  and  Shaw,  U.  8.  D.  A..  Bur.  Anim.  IndnSw,  Bol.  167. 
"Dairy  Catae  and  Milk  Prodvetton,  p.  158. 
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advancing  yean  can  be  obaerved  to  any  marked  extent.  It  is  a  fact 
often  obaerved  that  a  cow  may  make  her  best  record  when  10  or  11  yean 
old,  altho  as  a  rule  she  does  her  beat  rather  earlier.  If  a  dairy  cow 

continues  to  breed,  she  usually  shows  no  marked  decline  until  at  least  12 
years  old.  Occasionally  a  cow  continues  to  breed  until  she  is  16  or  IS 

years  old." 

555.  Effect  of  advancing  lactation. — ^Woll  of  the  Wisconsin  Station" 
has  condensed,  in  the  table  following,  the  findings  of  the  New  York 
(Geneva)  Station  with  14  cows  of  6  breeds,  giving  the  dry  matter  con- 
sumed and  the  yields  of  milk  and  fat,  month  1^  month,  from  freshening 
until  the  cows  went  dry: 


Effect  of  advancing  lactation  on  economy  of  milk  production 


Daily 

yield 

Drjr  matter 

Dry  matt«r  eaten  to  produce: 

Month 

Fat 

100  Iba. 
milk 

lib. 
nlidt 

Milk 

•atwdailr 

Lbt. 

Lb*. 

pBT  Ct. 

Vbt. 

Lba. 

IAm. 

Lbs. 

First  month  

25  1 

0.98 

4.02 

23  6 

94 

7  1 

24  1 

26.0 

0.96 

3.74 

27.0 

104 

8.2 

28.0 

Third  month  

23.8 

0.84 

8.71 

28.0 

122 

9.6 

34.4 

21.2 

0.79 

3  84 

29  0 

137 

10.5 

36  8 

19.6 

0.73 

3.87 

28.5 

146 

11.1 

39.3 

19.8 

0.75 

3  90 

29  3 

148 

11.2 

39.4 

Seventh  month  

19  0 

0.72 

3.94 

28.5 

1.50 

11  2 

39  7 

Eighth  month  

16  0 

0  GO 

3  89 

28.0 

175 

13  0 

40.5 

Ninth  month  

12  5 

0  48 

3  92 

28.0 

224 

10  1 

58  3 

9.4 

0.41 

4.19 

26.5 

282 

19.4 

65.3 

Eleventh  month  

6.6 

0.26 

4.58 

24.3 

436 

28.1 

95.9 

Immediately  after  froshening  the  cows  gave  richer  milk  than  later.  It 
then  grew  poorer  for  a  iiioiith  or  two,  and  after  that  slowly  inorca.sed  in 
richness  until  they  became  dry.  The  changes  in  fat  content  as  the  lacta- 
tion period  i)rogresses  often  seem  to  follow  no  definite  law,  so  that  gener- 
alizations on  this  point  axe  difficult.  The  table  shows  that  during  the  fint 
month  after  a  cow  freshens  a  given  quantity  of  feed  gives  greater  returns 
in  milk  product  than  later,  and  that  the  further  advanced  a  cow  is  in 
lactation  the  more  food  she  requires  for  a  given  quantity  of  milk.  When 
fresh  the  cow  nsnally  draws  on  her  own  body  substance  for  nutrients 
used  in  milk  production,  and  later  sho  is  nurturiiifjr  an  unborn  calf. 

On  studying  the  monthly  records  of  323  cows  entered  in  the  Wisconsin 
Dairy  Cow  Competition  and  tested  by  the  Station  of  that  state,  Well*' 
found  that  the  average  percentage  of  f^t  did  not  vary  over  0.06  per  et 
during  the  first  6  months  of  lactation.  After  this  the  fat  content  in- 
creased gradually  up  to  the  ninth  month,  and  more  rapidly  thereafter. 

The  combined  studies  of  Carlyle  and  Woll  at  the  Wisconsin  Station,** 
Beach  at  the  Connecticut  (Storrs)  Station,^*  Linfield  at  the  Utah  Sta- 
tion,   and  the  results  of  the  Wisconsin  Dairy  Cow  Competition  show 

"Wis.  Bui.  116.  "Wis.  Bui.  102.  ""Utah  Bui.  68. 

•"Wis.  Rea.  BnL  26.  "Conn.  (Storrs)  Bui.  29.    ''Wis.  Res.  Bui.  26. 
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that  the  normal  monthly  decrease  in  the  yield  of  milk,  fat,  and  total 

solids  in  wcU-mana^^ed  herds  is  about  as  follows:  From  the  second  to 
the  seventh  month  tlie  shrinkage  varies  irregularly,  ranging  from  4  to  9 
per  ct.  per  month,  liasod  on  the  yield  of  tlie  previous  month.  The  average 
monthly  decrease  during  this  period  is  about  6  to  7  per  ct.  After  this 
the  decrease  becomea  more  rapid,  being  9  to  11  per  ct.  for  the  eighth 
month,  12  to  18  per  et  for  the  ninth  month,  and  12  to  23  per  et.  for  the 
tenth  month,  after  which  the  cows  are  generally  dried  off. 

558.  Period  of  greatest  yield. — ^Haecker  of  the  Nebraska  Station** 
studied  239  lactation  periods  with  cows  at  the  Nebraska  and  Minnesota 
Stations,  the  records  be<j:iniiin^  4  days  after  calving.  He  found  that  90 
per  ct.  of  the  cows  made  their  best  records  during  the  first  10  weeks  of 
lactation,  and  over  one-half  during  the  first  month.  The  greatest  number 
gave  the  most  milk  daring  the  third  week,  and  the  most  fat  during  the 
second  week  after  ealying. 

067.  Biflueaoe  of  oonditioa  at  ealying*— Ohaerving  dairymen  have  for 
some  time  known  that  co^vs  ealving  in  a  fat  condition  will  sometimea 
yield  milk  abnormally  rich  in  fat  for  a  short  time  after  calving,  losing 
markedly  in  weight  during  this  period.  This  fact  has  been  brought  to 
public  attention  by  WolP'  and  Eckles.'*  At  the  Missouri  Station 
Eckles  fed  a  mature  cow  so  as  to  l)e  excessively  fat  at  calving,  and  there- 
after gave  her  food  sufGcient  only  for  a  dry  cow.  Beginning  with  21  lbs. 
of  milk  daily,  she  was  giving  19.5  lbs.  at  the  end  of  30  days  of  sneh  poor 
feeding,  dnring  which  time  she  lost  115  lbs.  in  weight  EoUes  estimatea 
that  the  43  lbs.  of  fat  and  53  lbs.  of  other  solids  yielded  in  the  milk 
during  this  period  most  have  been  drawn  from  her  body  tissues.  During 
this  period  her  milk  averaged  6.1  per  ct.  fat.  Within  48  hours  after  her 
feed  was  later  increase<l  it  declined  about  1.4  per  ct. 

In  another  trial  Eckles  fed  one  heifer  liberally  on  rich  rations  from 
birth  until  she  calved,  while  another  was  kept  poor  and  thin.  After 
calving,  the  milk  of  the  well-fed  heifer  tested  over  4  per  ct  fat  and  that 
of  the  thin  one  about  3  per  et.  For  several  wedm  after  calving  the  fat 
heifer  declined  in  weight,  the  fst  percentage  remaining  constant.  When 
at  length  her  weight  became  stationary  the  percentage  of  fat  declined 
somewhat.  The  thin  heifer  did  not  lose  in  weight  after  calving,  and  the 
fat  in  her  milk  did  not  decrease.  In  the  end  the  milk  of  the  two  heifers 
was  about  ecjually  rich. 

^Mu'se  trials  show  that  when  a  cow  of  good  dairy  temperament  calves 
in  high  condition,  owing  to  the  strong  impulse  to  milk  prodnetioD  she 
will  withdraw  fat  from  her  body  and  put  it  into  her  milk.  While  she  is 
d<nng  this  the  fat  content  of  her  milk  will  be  raised  abnormally  high. 
This  fact  is  important,  for  it  shows  that  the  total  yearly  production  of 
fat  is  increased  by  having  cov^  in  good  condition  when  they  calve.  The 
fat  they  have  deposited  on  their  bodies  is  not  wasted,  but  is  returned  in 
the  form  of  the  more  valuable  butter  fat.   The  l)earing  of  this  fact  on 

"Nebr.  Bui.  76.  "Hoard's  Dairyman,  July  9, 1»09;  Mo.  BuL  100. 

"Wis.  RpU.  im,  p.  117;  im»  116. 
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the  value  of  short-time  tests  of  dairy  oowb  is  obvionB,  for  by  having  cows 

calve  in  a  h\^h  condition  a  seven-day  record  of  fat  production  may  be 
secured  shortly  after  calving  which  is  no  index  to  their  ability  as  loog- 
time  producers.  Yearly  records  obviate  this  criticism. 

668.  Loss  in  weight.— Haecker  of  the  Minnesota  Station"  found  that 
cows  lose  rapidly  in  weight  after  freshening.  In  one  case  the  average 
deeresse  lor  15  eows  was  ^  lbs.  per  eow  for  the  first  week,  with  an 
average  daily  loss  per  eow  of  2  lbs.  for  the  first  7  weeks.  During  this 
time  the  cows  yielded  products  in  excess  of  what  the  food  furnished— in 
some  instances  twice  as  much.  Such  excess  of  yield  gradually  decreased 
until  the  eleventh  week,  when  cows  of  pronounced  dairy  temperament 
reached  c<iuilihrium  between  the  food  nutrients  consumed  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts yielded,  while  others  re<|uired  a  longer  time  to  reach  cfjuilibrium. 

669.  Influence  of  feed  on  yield  of  product. — The  quantity  of  milk  and 
butter  fat  the  cow  yields  depends  directly  on  the  constitution  of  the 
animal  and  her  inherent  tendency  toward  milk  production.  Within  these 
inherited  limits,  however,  it  is  governed  directly  by  feed,  care,  and  en- 
vironment. In  a  state  of  nature  the  cow  provides  only  sufficient  milk  for 
the  nourishment  of  her  young,  even  tho  her  feed  be  abundant.  When 
she  is  liberally  fed,  the  modern  dairy  eow,  produced  thru  long-time 
selection  and  breeding,  secretes  far  more  milk  than  her  calf  can  utilize. 
So  generous  is  the  dairy  cow  that  few  dairymen  feed  to  the  limit  of  profit- 
able production.  Within  wide  limits,  then,  the  quantity  of  milk  a  dairy 
cow  yields  is  directly  dependent  on  the  feed  and  care  she  receives. 

This  is  shown  in  a  striking  manner  hy  a  test  conducted  hy  Wing  and 
Foord  at  the  Cornell  Station.'*  For  a  full  year  they  recorded  the  milk 
and  fat  yield  of  a  herd  of  poorly  nourished  eows  kept  by  a  farmer  on  a 
New  York  farm.  The  herd  was  then  moved  to  the  Station  where  it  was 
liberally  fed  for  2  years ;  then  the  cows  were  returned  to  the  farmer  who 
fed  them  poorly  as  before.  Below  appear  the  average  returns  of  7  cows 
so  studied: 

Effect  of  continued  under-feeding  on  mUk  production 

FIrat  and  feoztk  SeeoiMl  ud  tliild 

yean  on  fatm  ymn  mt  Statlan 
Uml  Lbi. 

Average  weekly  yield  of  milk  per  cow   100  166 

Avenge  weddyyidd  of  fat  per  ooir   4.7  7.1 

Here  is  an  increase  thru  good  feed  and  care  of  42  per  ct.  in  the  quan- 
tity of  milk  and  51  per  ct.  in  the  quantity  of  fat  over  that  obtained  by 
the  farmer.  When  again  subjected  to  the  hard  conditions  enforced  upon 
them  by  the  poor  farmer,  the  cows  fell  back  to  their  old  record. 

880.  laftiienoe  of  feed  on  riehneii  of  milk. — Down  to  the  most  recent 
times  it  was  universally  held  that  milk  varied  in  richness,  or  percentage 
of  fat,  from  mill  ing  to  milking,  according  to  the  feed  and  enre  the  eow 
received  daily.  We  have  now  come  to  know  that  the  milk  of  each  eow 
possesses  a  fixed,  inherent  composition,  and  that  normally  the  richness 

•Uinn.  But  79.  "N.  T.  (ComeU)  BoL  822. 
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of  milk  is  not  the  immediate  sequence  of  feed  and  care,  provided  the  cow 
receives  sufficient  nntrimeiit  to  ntaintain  her  body  weight.  Cows  starved 
or  greatly  underfed  may  produce  milk  somewhat  lower  in  fat  percentage 
than  normal.  However,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  paragraphs,  under 
all  ordinary  conditions  the  percentage  of  fat  can  not  be  materially  altered 
for  any  long  period  of  time  by  the  particular  kind  of  feed  the  cow  re- 
ceives. 

The  Jersey  cow  gives  milk  which  is  relatively  rich  in  fat,  aud  the  Hol- 
stein,  milk  that  is  relatively  low  in  fat.  No  kind  of  feed  or  care  will 
cause  the  Jersey  to  give  milk  like  that  of  the  Holstein,  or  the  reverse. 
Were  a  piece  of  ddn,  clothed  with  yellow  hair,  taken  from  the  body  of  a 
Jersey  cow  and  grafted  on  the  body  of  a  Holstein  cow,  we  should  expect 
the  grafted  portion  to  continue  growing  yellow,  Jersey-like  hair.  In  the 
same  way,  were  it  possible  to  graft  the  udder  of  a  Jersey  cow  on  to  the 
body  of  a  Holstein,  we  would  then  expect  tho  Holstein  to  give  Jersey-like 
milk.  It  is  not  the  body  of  the  cow  or  the  digestive  tract,  but  the  glands 
of  the  udder  which  determine  the  charaeteristics  of  the  milk  yielded  by 
each  individual  cow.  This  is  what  we  should  expect,  for  if  milk  varied 
with  every  slight  change  of  food  and  condition,  the  life  of  the  young, 
dependent  on  such  milk,  would  always  be  in  jeopardy. 

661.  Xffeet  of  protein-xieh  rations.— That  feeding  an  excess  of  protein 
over  the  actual  amount  required  for  body  maintenance  and  milk  pro- 
diu'tion  tends  to  stimulate  the  cow  to  a  greater  yield  of  milk  is  shown  in 
trials  l)y  Lindsey  at  the  Massachusetts  Station.''  In  one  test,  supplying 
twice  the  minimum  amount  of  protein  required  increased  the  milk  flow 
15  per  ct.  Owing  to  this  stimulation  of  the  yield  very  narrow  rations, 
ie.,  those  rich  in  protein,  are  commonly  employed  when  cows  are  being 
forced  to  maximum  production  on  official  tests.  While  the  yield  of  milk 
msy  be  thus  increased  hy  feeding  an  excess  of  protein,  Lindsey  con- 
cludes from  8  trials  that  varying  amounts  of  protein  do  not  seem  to  in- 
fluence the  percentage  composition  of  the  milk,  making  it  richer  or  poorer 
in  fat,  for  example.  On  the  other  hand,  the  experiments  of  the  Copen- 
hagen Station,***  covering  observations  with  about  2000  Danish  cows  and 
extending  over  ten  years,  indicate  that  the  fat  percentage  was  possibly 
raised  as  much  as  0.1  per  ct  thru  the  feeding  of  highly  nitrogenous  ra- 
tions. Michels  of  the  North  Carolina  Station**  found  the  fat  content  of 
the  milk  slightly  higher  when  a  ration  having  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1  :i.O 
was  fed  than  wlien  the  nutritive  ratio  WSS  1:5.7. 

562.  Effect  of  feeding  fat. — Numerous  experiments  have  been  con- 
ducted in  this  country  and  Europe  to  determine  the  efTect  on  the  yield 
and  fat  content  of  the  milk  when  various  fats  are  added  to  the  ration. 
After  feeding  cottonseed-,  palm-,  corn-,  cocoanut-,  and  oleo-oil,  and 
stearin,  the  solid  fat  from  beef,  to  cows,  Woods  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Station  ^  concluded  that  the  first  effect  of  such  feeding  is  to  increase 

"Mass.  Rpt.  1911,  I.  pp.  86-121.  "N.  C.  Rpt  1911.  pp.  •0-OT. 

•Copenhagen  Sta.  Rpt  4B;  Woll.  Wis.  BoL  •N.  H.  BuL  SO. 
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the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk,  but  with  the  continuance  of  such  feed- 
ing the  milk  tends  to  return  to  its  normal  composition.  Woods  holds  that 
the  increase  in  the  fat  percentage  is  not  due  to  the  oils  fed,  but  to  the 
unnatural  character  of  the  food.  Liudsey  of  the  Massachusetts  Station*^ 
likewise  fonnd  that  feeding  large  quantities  of  oil,  either  linseed,  cotton- 
seed, corn,  or  soy  bean  oil,  caused  a  temporary  increase  in  the  richness 
of  the  milk.  That  the  feeding  of  fat  does  not  always  cause  a  temporaiy 
increase  in  the  richness  of  the  milk  is  shown  in  2  trijils  by  Wing  at 
the  New  York  (Cornell)  Station*^  in  which  tallow  was  fed  to  10  cows 
while  on  pasture  or  on  winter  feed.  Beginning  with  a  small  amount,  the 
allowance  of  tallow  was  gradually  increased  until  each  cow  was  consum- 
ing about  2  lbs.  daily,  this  allowance  being  continued  for  several  weeks. 
The  tallow  feeding  had  no  uniform  effect  either  on  the  yield  of  milk  or 
the  fat  content  During  the  first  2  or  8  weeks  the  percentage  of  fat  was 
increased  slightly  in  the  case  of  some  Atiiwft^  imt  after  this  the  milk 
again  became  normal  in  composition. 

563.  Effects  of  feed  on  fat  composition. — The  fat  of  milk  is  a  composite 
of  many  kinds  of  fat — palmitin,  olein,  stearin,  butyrin,  etc.  While  the 
kind  of  feed  given  the  cow  does  not  materially  change  the  percentage  of 
total  fat  in  her  milk,  in  some  cases  it  does  seem  to  alter  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  the  several  component  t&ta  or  otherwise  change  the  character 
or  nature  of  the  fat,  as  shown  1^  the  resultant  butter.  Many  years  ago 
invesfcigatorB  began  to  study  diligently  the  influence  of  various  feecb  on 
the  composition  of  the  fat  of  milk,  and  their  work  is  still  in  progress. 
The  results  thus  far  secured  are  conflicting  in  some  respects,  but  in  gen- 
eral it  has  been  found*'  that  feeds  rich  in  vegetable  oils  (which  contain 
a  large  amount  of  olein)  produce  milk  fat  high  in  olein.  This  usually 
tends  to  make  the  butter  softer,  for  olein  is  a  liquid  fkt,  but  in  some  in- 
stances this  tendency  is  offset  1^  still  other  chsnges  in  the  composition 
of  the  fat.  Cottonseed  and  cocoanut  meal  produce  firm,  hard  butter. 
A  change  from  dry  feed  to  pasture  generally  produces  fat  higher  in  olein 
and  results  in  softer  butter. 

664.  Withholding  lime. — At  the  Wisconsin  Station"  Hart,  IMcCollura, 
and  Hunii)hrey  fed  a  1150-lb.  cow  producing  about  30  lbs.  of  milk  daily 
a  liberal  ration  save  that  it  lacked  lime.  It  was  found  that  there  went 
into  the  milk  daily  about  20  grams  of  lime  (CaO)  and  into  the  solid 
excrement  and  urine»  principally  the  former,  about  30  grams,  the  latter 
loss  being  due  to  the  normal  changes  (metabolism)  taking  place  in  the 
body.  In  all,  about  50  grams,  or  nearly  2  ounces,  of  lime  disappeared 
daily  from  the  body  of  this  cow.  only  one  half  of  which  could  have  been 
furnished  by  the  lime  in  the  food.  During  the  trial,  which  lasted  110 
days,  this  cow  maintained  a  good  flow  of  milk  and  continued  to  put  the 
normal  amount  of  lime  into  it.  It  was  calculated  that  during  l£e  trial 
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she  gave  off  in  milk  and  excrement  5.5  lbs.  more  lime  than  she  received  in 
her  food.  It  was  estimated  that  her  skeleton  contained  about  24.2  lbs.  of 
lime  at  the  start,  and  tliis  being  troe,  this  cow  gave  np  in  110  days  about 
25  per  et  of  all  the  lime  in  her  skeleton!  Here  is  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  overpowering  force  of  maternity.    (98^  100) 

566.  Taxning  to  pasture.— The  Copenhagen  (Denmark)  Station^  for 
10  successive  years  studied  the  changes  in  milk  when  cows  are  turned 
from  winter  stables  to  spring  pastures.  In  all  1,961  fall-calving  cows  on 
8  different  farms  were  used.  During  the  month  before  turning  to  pasture 
the  average  daily  yield  was  20.7  lbs.  of  milk,  carrying  3.18  per  ct.  fat  and 
8.73  per  ct.  other  solids.  For  the  first  month  on  pasture  the  average  yield 
was  21^  lbs.  of  milk,  containing  3.37  per  et  tat  and  8.92  per  ct  other 
solids.  Turning  to  pasture  increased  the  milk  flow  by  over  7  per  ct,  the 
percentage  of  fat  by  about  8  per  ct,  and  the  other  solids  by  nearly  2  per 
ct.  While  the  increased  milk  flow  was  maintained,  the  percentage  of  fat 
fell  back  to  normal  after  the  cows  had  been  on  grass  about  20  days.  The 
small  increase  in  solids  not  fat  seems  to  have  been  more  permanent. 

Humphrey  and  WoU*"  state  that  during  each  of  9  seasons  the  per- 
centage of  fat  and  the  yield  was  increased  on  turning  the  Station  herd 
to  pasture.  The  average  inereaae  in  percentage  of  fat  was  smaU  in  all 
the  years,  ranging  from  0.01  to  0.22  per  ct  The  increase  in  average 
daily  yield  of  fnt  ranged  from  0.02  to  0.16  lb.  per  head  daily.  During  the 
fttst  2  weeks  on  pasture  the  herd  lost  in  body  weight  each  season,  the 
average  decrease  in  weigrht  ranging  from  1  to  95  lbs. 

During  3  of  8  setusons  Hills  of  the  Vermont  Station*^  found  no  change 
in  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk  on  turning  to  pasture,  in  4  seasons  an 
immediate  and  marked  improvement,  lasting  2  to  4  weeks,  occurred, 
and  in  the  other,  a  slight  tendency  toward  Inmaae  in  fkt  content 

Linfleld  of  the  Utah  Station^  observed  that  cows  turned  on  pasture 
early  in  the  season  while  the  grass  was  soft  and  lush  lost  in  weight  for 
a  short  time,  due  probably  to  the  extreme  flushing  of  the  system.  This 
result,  however,  had  no  effect  on  the  milk  production.  Where  the 
grasses  were  more  mature  when  the  eows  were  first  turned  on  them  no 
material  loss  in  live  weight  was  noted. 

566.  Temperature  and  weather. — From  5  tests  covering  practically  the 
entire  year  and  varying  conditions  of  pasture,  summer  soiling,  and  win- 
ter bsm  fading,  Hills  of  the  Vermont  Station^  concludes  that  the  ten- 
dency both  in  summer  and  in  winter  is  for  cows  to  give  richer  milk  when 
the  temperature  falls  and  poorer  milk  as  it  rises.  Cows  exposed  to  cold 
rains  shrink  in  milk  flow  and  may  yield  milk  poor  in  fat. 

667.  Effects  of  drought.— Van  Slyke  of  the  New  York  (Geneva)  Sta- 
tion,"**^  studying  the  milk  supply  of  cheese  factories  during  a  drought, 
found  that  the  general  effect  thereof  was  to  diminish  the  flow  of  milk 
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rapidly.  The  fat  increased,  while  the  casein,  and  especially  the  albumin, 
diminished.  Tho  percentagely  small,  the  changes  were  in  the  direction 
of  giving  the  milk  the  appearaaee  <MC  having  been  watered — a  point  of 
importance  with  milk  inspeetora. 

068.  Exercise,  work^  and  gnKuningi— Dolgieh"^  found  that  moderate 
earerdae  tended  to  increase  the  quantity  of  milk  and  all  the  constituents 
except  casein,  which  was  slightly  decreased,  while  excessive  exercise  de- 
creased nearly  all  the  constituents.  Light  work  decreased  the  quantity 
of  botli  milk  and  milk  solids,  while  excessive  work  decidedly  decreased 
the  flow  and  injured  the  quality,  the  casein  not  coagulating  and  some  of 
the  food-fat  appearing  unaltered  in  the  milk.  (446) 

Hills  of  the  Vermont  Station*'  found  inm  3  trials  that  when  cows 
were  fatigaed  by  being  driven  a  long  distance  or  shipped  rail  the 
flow  of  milk  was  lessened  temporarily.  In  some  cases  the  fat  content  of 
the  milk  was  decreased  and  in  others  increased.  Hills  points  out  the 
folly  of  testing  cows  after  transferring  to  new  quarters  and  before  they 
have  become  rested  and  accustomed  to  their  surroundings. 

In  trials  in  Germany"  grooming  cows  caused  an  increase  of  4  to  8  per 
ct  in  the  flow  of  milk.  Hills  of  the  Vermont  Station'*  found  no  such  in- 
crease in  yield  due  to  grooming.  However,  in  the  Vermont  trial  the 
ongroomed  cowa  were  never  allowed  to  become  so  filthy  as  th^y  do  on 
many  farms  in  winter.  Tho  grooming  may  not  increase  the  yield  of  milk, 
it  does  improve  its  (juality  by  lessening  the  bacterial  content  and  is  also 
said  to  improve  the  health  of  the  animals. 

569.  Sehoming,  tuberculin  testing,  and  spaying. — ^Woll  and  Humphrey 
of  the  Wisconsin  Station,**"  studying  the  results  at  11  experiment  sta- 
tions, conclude  that  dehorning  dairy  cows  causes  a  temporary  loss  of 
ahont  8  per  ct  in  yield  of  milk  and  only  an  insignificant  loss  in  yield  of 
butter  fat.  This  is  repaid  a  hundred  fold  in  greater  comfort  of  the  herd 
thereafter.  The  wise  dairyman  will  agree  with  Beach  of  the  Connecticut 
(Storrs)  Station**  who  writes  after  dehorning  the  Station  herd:  "The 
worry,  pain,  and  cruelty  of  animals  to  their  mates  is  eliminated  when 
these  instruments  of  torture  are  removed,  and  the  lack  of  fear  and  the 
quiet  contentment  of  the  individuals  of  the  herd  are  at  once  noticeable. 
The  benefits  from  dehorning  dairy  cattle  cannot  be  accurately  measured, 
but  there  is  an  almost  una^mous  opinion  in  ita  fovor  among  those  who 
have  practiced  it  in  their  herds." 

Studies  at  the  Wisconsin  Station*'  show  that  subjecting  cows  to  the 
tuberculin  test  haa  practically  no  effect  on  the  yield  of  milk  and  butter 
fat. 

Spaying  has  sometimes  been  recommended  in  the  case  of  cows  which 
are  not  to  be  retained  as  breeders,  it  being  held  that  not  only  is  the  milk 
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of  sptsyed  cows  richer  but  that  the  lactation  period  is  also  lengtboied  12 
to  16  months.  Nicolas,''*  after  continued  experiments  with  spayed  and 
unspayed  cows,  concludes  that  such  practice  is  not  warranted  by  the 
results.  The  quality  of  the  milk  from  spayed  cows  is  better  than  that  of 
nou-preguant  cows,  but  poorer  than  that  of  the  pregnant  cows. 

070.  Milking  maohinei. — Because  of  the  difSculty  of  securing  efficient 
hand  milkers,  the  use  of  milking  maehinee  attracts  wide^resd  intmrast 
The  various  types  of  maehines  have  now  been  improved  and  long-con- 
tinued trials  at  various  stationa^*  ahow  that  when  cows  are  milked  with 
the  best  machines  by  careful  operators  and  with  well-adjusted  teat  cups 
there  is  no  injurious  effect  on  the  yield  or  quality  of  the  milk,  or  on  the 
health  of  the  animals.  While  with  most  cows  the  machine  does  not  draw 
quite  all  the  milk  from  the  udder  and  it  is  necessary  to  strip  by  hand, 
nevertheless  a  considerable  saving  in  time  results  from  the  use  of  ma- 
chines. Hooper  and  Nntter  of  the  Eentacky  Station**  found  at  the 
Elmendorf  dairy  that  2  men  icqoired  8  hours  to  milk  SO  cows  by  hand, 
aided  by  a  boy  to  carry  the  milk  to  the  milk  house.  Using  2  units  per 
man  the  men,  aided  by  the  boy  as  before,  milked  these  cows  in  1  hour 
and  15  minutes.  Later,  usin^  3  units  per  man,  the  2  men  alone  milked 
the  cows  in  1  hour  and  45  minutes.  When  the  machines  are  properly 
cleansed  and  the  rubber  tubing  kept  in  an  antiseptic  solution,  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  milk  is  improved  over  that  ordinarily  obtained  by 
hand  milking.  Owing  to  the  first  cost  of  the  machines  and  the  labor 
involved  in  their  operation  and  cleansing,  various  authorities  consider 
machine  milking  economical  under  usual  conditions  only  where  at  least 
15  to  30  cows  are  milked  thruout  the  year. 

671.  Ecgularity  and  kindness. — For  the  best  results  \vith  dairy  cows, 
as  with  other  farm  animals,  tlicy  should  bo  treated  with  kindness  at  all 
times,  and  regularity  in  feeding  and  care  should  l^e  observed.  Many  of 
the  highest  yielding  cows  are  of  nervous  temperament,  and  especially 
with  such  animals  any  excitement  usually  causes  a  aharp  decrease  in 
yield.  Hence  cows  being  driven  should  not  be  hurried  and  attendants 
should  never  strike  or  otherwise  abuse  them.  Changes  in  the  daily 
routine  which  do  not  unduly  disturb  cows  apparently  have  no  great  effect 
on  their  yield.  Carlyle  of  the  Wisconsin  Station'^  found  that  changing 
milkei*s  bad  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  yield  of  milk  or  fat.  Lin- 
field*=^  concludes  that  any  change  in  milk  yield  is  due  to  the  individuality 
of  the  milkt  r  and  not  to  the  mere  change  of  the  milkers.  Grisdale  of  the 
Ottawa  Experimental  Farms'^  found  that  irregularity  in  the  intervals 
between  milkings  slightly  reduced  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk. 

"Soc.  de  L'Aliment.  Rationelle  du  Bet&U.  1898. 
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When  the  changes  were  not  sudden,  the  effect  due  to  the  difference  in 
the  length  of  the  intervals  between  the  milkings  was  negligible. 

572.  Minor  Points. — Lane  of  the  New  Jersey  Station"  found  that 
cows  receiving  3  feeds  daily  consumed  more  roughage  and  gave  slightly 
more  milk  than  those  getting  2  daily,  but  the  increase  barely  paid  for  the 
extra  labor  and  feed.  Oriadale  of  the  Ottawa  Experimental  Farma" 
found  2  feeds  as  effeetive  aa  3  in  mnintaining  the  milk  flow.  It  ia  reason- 
able to  hold  that  2  generona  feeds  daily  are  aoffieient  for  the  dairy  oow 
with  her  roomy  digestive  apparatus.  (35) 

On  feeding  cows  wet  and  dry  concentrates^  Grisdale'*  found  a  small 
difference  in  favor  of  the  dry  feed. 

Hiiifl  of  the  Vermont  Station"  holds  that  it  does  not  usually  pay  to 
milk  cowa  thziee  daily,  tho  a  temporary  increase  in  milk  flow  ia  prodnoed 
thereby.  Dean  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College"  concludea  that  aueh 
praetiee  ia  not  profitable  ezeept  perhapa  in  the  case  of  very  heavy 
milkers. 

The  "Ilegelund  method"  consists  in  so  manipulating  the  cow's  udder 
after  milking  as  to  bring  down  all  remaining  traces  of  milk.  By  this 
system,  WoU  of  the  Wisconsin  Station'"  found  that  the  daily  milk  yield 
of  a  herd  of  24  cows  was  increased  4.5  per  ct.  and  the  fat  yield  9.2  per  ct. 
The  average  daily  gain  per  cow  of  1  lb.  of  milk  and  nearly  0.1  lb.  of  tat 
aeemed  to  be  maintained  thruout  the  whole  lactation  period.  Wing  and 
Foord  at  the  New  York  (Cornell)  Station'*  found  no  advantage  in  this 
method  over  thoro  stripping  by  the  ordinary'  method. 

"Woodward,  Turner,  and  Curtice  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture"  found  that  when  cows  which  were  immune  to  tick  fever 
were  infested  with  ticks  the  milk  yield  was  reduced  34.2  per  ct.  on  ac- 
count of  the  depletion  of  the  blood.  In  tick  infested  districts  they  adyiae 
spraying  or  dipping  with  an  arsenical  aolution,  at  leaat  when  animals 
are  heavily  infested. 

873.  Xlavor,  odor,  and  color. —  Milk  and  its  products  possess  qualities 
cognizable  only  to  sight,  taste,  and  smell.  The  Guernsey  breed  excels  in 
producing  a  milk  with  a  yellow  fat.  Pasture  gra.ss,  soil  in  crops,  car- 
rots, and  some  other  feeding  stuffs  impart  a  yellowish  tinge  to  milk 
fat.  Due  to  minute  quantities  of  volatile  oils  they  contain,  onions,  leeks, 
turnips,  rape,  etc.,  impart  an  objeetionAble  flavor  to  milk,  possibly  ap> 
parent  to  all  people,  while  other  flavors  are  detected  by  some  but  paaa 
unnotioed  by  many.  When  cows  are  first  turned  to  pasture,  we  at  once 
observe  a  grass  flavor  in  the  milk  and  ])utter,  tho  it  soon  disappears;  but 
whether  it  has  really  disappeared  or  we  only  fail  to  notice  it,  we  do  not 
know.  It  is  possible  that  after  a  time  the  cow  more  completely  eliminates 
such  volatile  oils  than  at  first.    Bad  flavors  can  be  largely  avoided  by 
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lading  whateyer  eame  tlmii  immediately  after  milking  so  that  the 
volatile  oila  they  farnuh,  which  are  the  aource  of  the  trouble,  may  the 
more  completely  eaeape  from  the  hody  befoie  the  next  miUdng. 

It  is  further  possible  that  the  facility  with  which  flavors  and  odors 
pass  from  feed  to  milk  or  are  eliminated  from  the  body  when  once  with- 
in it  varies  with  different  co\\'s.  The  flavors  and  aroma  of  butter  are 
mostly  due  to  fermentation  of  milk  sugar,  so  that  this  matter  rests  only 
in  part  on  feeding. 

Sometimes  when  a  cow  is  far  along  in  lactation  her  milk  grows  bitter 
and  distasteful.  EeUes**  states  that  so  far  as  he  has  observed  this  oeeors 
only  when  the  animal  is  bar  advaneed  in  pregnaney  and  rarely  happens 
when  green  feed  is  supplied.  He  writes  that  redneing  the  grain  ration 
and  giving  2  or  3  doses  of  Epsom  salts  may  remove  the  trouble. 

It  is  probable  that  the  milk  of  every  oow,  aside  from  the  influence  of 
feed,  possesses  a  distinctly  individual  flavor  too  delicately  fine  to  be  ob- 
served by  most  humans,  but  plainly  noticed  by  others.  It  may  be  that 
in  the  future,  when  the  grosser  problems  now  perplexing  dairymen  have 
been  solved,  it  will  be  found  that  eertain  cows  yield  a  peculiarly  palat- 
able milk.  Should  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  then  thru  seleetion  there 
may  be  established  breeds  or  families  possessing  this  ultrarrefined  and 
most  desirable  quality. 

The  whole  subject  of  odors  and  flavors  in  milk  and  dairy  products  is 
greatly  complicated  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  wide  range  in  the  ability 
of  different  individuals  to  detect  and  distinguish  them.  Flavors  and 
odors  plainly  evident  to  one  person  are  unnoticed  by  another.  Often 
odors  and  flavors  charged  to  feed  or  cow  are  due  to  contamination  of  the 
milk  in  the  stable  or  elsewhere,  afker  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow. 

674.  The  ydlow  color  of  eream  and  butter. — ^It  is  common  knowledge 
that  oowB  produce  cream  and  butter  which  is  more  deeply  colored  in 
summer  when  eating  green  feeds  than  in  winter,  and  that  Jerseys  and 
Guernseys  usually  produce  a  yellower  product  than  the  other  breeds. 
Extensive  investigations  by  Palmer  and  Eckles  at  the  Missouri  Station'* 
have  at  length  shown  the  cause  of  yellow  color  in  butter  fat.  They  find 
that  the  color  is  due  to  a  aubstance  called  carotin,  so  named  because  it  is 
the  coloring  matter  of  the  carrot  This  compound  is  commonly  found  in 
green  plants  along  with  the  green  chlorophyll,  which  masks  its  color. 
(8)  It  was  found  that  animals  given  feeds  poor  in  carotin  for  long 
periods  invariably  produced  white  cream  rtuI  butter  fat,  regardless  of 
the  breed.  This  shows  that  the  yellow  color  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey 
butter  is  not  due  to  any  ability  of  these  breeds  to  manufacture  carotin. 
However,  when  cows  of  these  breeds  are  given  feeds  rich  in  carotin  they 
transfer  to  their  milk  a  larger  part  of  the  yellow  coloring  matter  of  the 
Ised  than  do  cows  of  the  other  breeds,  and  hence  produce  yellower  bat- 
ter fM.  Green  feeds  in  gmeral  were  found  to  be  rich  in  carotm,  as  well 
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as  hay  of  a  bright  green  color  and  new  corn  silage.  Carrots  and  other 
yellow  roots  also  contain  much  of  this  coloring  matter.  On  the  other 
hand,  Ueaehed  hay,  dry  com  fodder  or  ■tover,  ttanew,  old  em  silage  in 
ivhieh  the  carotin  had  heen  destroyed  by  fermentation,  ooni,  hoth  ydlow 
and  white,  and  all  the  common  concentrated  bur-products,  sodi  as  wheat 
bran,  linseed  meal,  brewers'  grains,  etc.,  were  found  to  be  poor  in  carotin. 
This  explains  why  cows  usually  produce  li^ht-colored  butter  in  winter. 
The  color  of  yellow  corn  is  due  to  a  colored  substance  other  than  carotin, 
which  does  not  pass  into  the  milk. 

The  yellow  color  of  the  body  fat  and  skin  of  Jerseys  and  Guernseys 
was  found  to  he  due  to  carotin.  This  ahows  why  cows  of  these  breeds 
yield  a  highly  colored  product  for  a  long  time  after  going  on  winter 
feed.  During  such  periods  the  yellow  coloring  matter  in  their  body  fat 
is  transferred  to  the  milk.  Purchasers  often  discriminate  against  beef 
having  deeply  colored  fat,  yet  this  tallow  is  colored  by  the  same  substance 
that  gives  butter  the  highly  desired  yellow  color. 
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CHAPTER  XXn 
FEEDS  FOB  TH£  DAIRY  COW 

I.  Gabbonaceous  Concentbates 

With  the  high  prices  now  ruling  for  feed  and  labor,  studies  of  the 
ooet  of  milk  production  reveal  that  on  many  farms,  even  where  dair>' 
0OW8  of  good  quality  ave  kept,  milk  l§  being  produeed  at  little  or  no 
profit  to  the  owner.  Yet  by  a  wiie  aeleetion  of  feeds  and  intelligent 
feeding  other  dairymen  secure  goodly  profits  from  cows  no  bettor.  This 
shows  emphatically  that  the  feeding  of  the  herd  must  be  given  most  care- 
ful study  and  the  system  of  farminf?  so  planned  that  a  ration  both  well- 
balanced  in  ehetnieal  iiiitrieuts  and  Otherwise  satisfactory  may  be  pro- 
vided at  niiniiuuiii  expense. 

575.  Indian  com. — Thruout  the  corn  belt  Indian  com,  a  grain  highly 
relished  by  the  eow,  is  usually  the  eheapest  earbonaoeons  eoneentrate 
available  for  the  dairy  herd.  Owing  to  its  wide  nntritiTe  ratio  com 
should  be  used  as  the  sole  eoneentrate  only  when  leguminous  roughages 
supply  the  lacking  protein,  and  even  then  more  variety  in  the  ration  is 
better.  (201)  At  the  Illinois  Station^  Fraser  and  Hayden  fed  1  lot  of  10 
cows  for  131  days  on  the  well-balanced  ration  showTi  in  the  table,  in  which 
gluten  feed  and  clover  hay  furnished  the  protein  necessary  to  balance 
the  ground  corn  and  corn  silage.  Another  lot  was  fed  corn  as  the  sole 
concentrate,  with  com  silage,  timothy  hay,  and  a  small  amonnt  of  clover 
hay  for  roughage,  as  is  indicated  in  the  table : 

Corn  requires  supplement  for  feeding  dairy  cows 

Nutritivo     Averafo  dully  yield 
AveracB  mtlaa  zmtio  Milk  Fat 

Lot  I,  Balanced  raium  ^  ^ 

Ground  com,  3 . 3  lbs.  Qover  hayi  8  lbs. 

Gluten  f*  (  <i  4  7  li  s     Cam  aiIs0B,  30 Ibs.   1:  6     90.1  0.96 

Lot  II,  Unbalanced  ration 
Ground  com,  8  lbs.      Timothv  hay,  5  Dm. 

Clover  hav,  3  lbs. 

Com  silage,  30  lbs   1:11      20 .5      0 .69 

As  soon  as  Lot  TT  was  changed  from  the  excellent  ration  they  had 
previously  been  fed  to  the  unbalanced  ration  shown  in  the  table,  which 
had  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1 :11,  they  fell  off  sharply  in  production.  While 
the  cows  in  Lot  I  were  seldom  off  feed,  this  occurred  frequently  in  Lot 
II.  During  the  trial  the  cows  in  Lot  I  produced  47  per  ct.  more  milk  and 
39  per  et  more  fat  than  those  in  Lot  II. 

At  the  Maryland  Station'  Patterson  fed  cows  on  eom  meal  with  eom 

^IlL  Bal.  169.  *  Md.  Bnl.  84. 
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fodder  and  soilage  corn  as  the  chief  ronifhages  during  the  entire  lao- 
tation  period,  while  othera  were  given  a  well-balanced  ration  of  gluten 

feed,  wheat  bran,  and  corn  meal,  with  the  same  roughages.  The  next 
year  the  rations  were  reversed  so  that  each  cow  was  on  both  sides  of  the 
trial.  On  the  uiibalaneed  ration  containing  corn  meal  as  the  sole  con- 
centrate the  average  annual  yield  of  the  cows  was  only  3,150  lbs.  of  milk 
or  152  Ibi.  of  hatter.  When  the  protein-rich  concentrate  mixture  was 
fed  the  yield  of  milk  was  increased  33  per  ct  and  that  of  batter  over  45 
per  et  These  trials  show  the  folly  of  expecting  profitable  prodnetion 
from  such  unbalaneed  rations,  even  tho  they  may  be  palatable. 

676.  Com  meal;  com-and-cob  meal. — Com  is  commonly  ground  for  the 
dairy  cow  (423),  but  sometimes  ear  or  shock  corn  is  fed.  When  other 
bulky  eoneentrates  are  not  furnished  it  may  be  advisable  to  feed  this 
grain  in  the  form  of  corn-and-cob  meal.  Lane  of  the  New  Jersey  Sta- 
tion' secored  9.4  per  ct.  more  milk  when  feeding  corn-and-cob  meal  as 
half  the  eoncentrate  allowanee  than  when  an  equal  weight,  inelading 
cob,  of  ear  com  was  fed.  Cook  of  the  same  Station^  f6and  eom-and-eob 
meal  of  slightly  lower  value  than  an  equal  weight  of  com  meal.  (208) 

577.  Hominy  feed. — ^This  carbohydrate-rich  by-product,  quite  similar 
to  com  in  composition,  compares  favorably  in  feeding  value  with  this 
grain.  (213)  Like  com  it  must  be  supplemented  by  feeds  rich  in  pro- 
tein. 

578.  Wheat. — ^Wheat,  which  is  usually  too  high  priced  for  feeding 
exeept  when  low  in  qaality,  has  aboot  the  same  Talne  for  eows  as  eom. 
This  is  shown  in  a  trial  by  Bartlett  at  the  ICaine  Station*  in  whieh  6 
cows  were  fed  hy  the  reversal  method  for  three  21-day  periods.  When 
5  lbs.  of  wheat  meal  replaced  an  eqnal  weight  of  eom  meal  in  the  ration 
the  returns  in  milk  and  fat  were  practically  nnchnnp^ed. 

At  the  Copenhagen  (Denmark)  Station  Friis''  {  ompared  ground  wheat 
with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  ground  barley  and  oats  in  trials  on  6 
farms.  When  fed  with  a  basal  ration  of  3.3  lbs.  wheat  bran,  1.8  lbs.  oil 
cake,  30  lbs.  mangels,  10  lbs.  hay,  and  straw  without  limit,  Sit  lbs.  of 
wheat  was  folly  eqaal  in  value  to  the  same  weight  of  mixed  barloy  and 
oats.  Wheat  should  be  ground  or  preferably  rolled  for  cows. (215) 

579.  Oatid^This  grain,  which  supplies  somewhat  more  protein  than 
does  com  or  wheat,  is  an  excellent  feed  for  the  dairy  cow.  However, 
owing  to  the  high  price  of  oats,  most  dair>^men  cannot  economically  use 
them  in  any  large  way.  Usually  the  various  concentrate  by-products 
are  cheaper  sources  of  crude  protein,  while  corn  furnishes  carbohydrates 
at  less  expense.  The  value  of  this  grain  is  well  shown  in  the  fallowing 
table,  whieh  presents  the  results  secured  by  WoU  at  the  Wisconsin  Sta- 
tion^ on  feeding  4  cows  for  2  alternate  21-day  periods  on  rations  of  6  lbs. 
eloper  hay  and  com  stover  without  limit  for  roughage,  with  the  coneen- 
trate  allowanees  indicated: 

•N.  J.  Bid.  84.  'Me.  I^t  189S.  'Wis.  Bpt  1890. 

«N.  1.  Rpt     VP*  169^187.    •GoitBiaiSiea  8ta.»  84th  Bpt,  1898. 
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Ortmnd  oaU  v$,  wkeai  draw  for  dairy  cam 


vente  dkOy  yiald 
Milk  fat 


I.  Ground  oatfl,  10  Rw.  Com  meal,  2  Dm. 
//.  Whaat  bna,  10  ItM.    Con  med,  2  lbs. 


Lta.  Um. 
28.8  1.08 
20.8  0.08 


When  fed  oato  in  place  of  wheat  hran,  the  eowa  prodneed  12  per  et 
more  milk  and  11  per  ct.  more  ttA.  It  ifaoald,  however,  be  remembered 

that  bran  is  much  higher  in  digestible  crude  protein  than  oata  and  hence 
will  be  more  efficient  than  this  grain  in  balancing  a  ration  deficient  in 
this  nutrient.  Lindsey  of  the  Massachusetts  Station"  found  that  when 
fed  with  a  basal  ration  of  3.2  \hs.  bran  and  19.1  lbs.  mixed  hay,  4.5  Ibe. 
oats  was  equal  to  the  same  weight  of  corn  meal  for  milch  cows.  (223) 

680.  Barley. — Barley  is  fed  to  dairy  cows  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
Europe  and  haa  a  repntation  for  producing  milk  and  butter  of  excellent 
qnality.  The  Danea  regard  ground  barl^  and  oati  aa  one  of  the  heat 
concentrate  mixtorea  for  dairy  cowa.  Judging  from  the  composition  of 
barley  and  the  results  of  trials  with  other  animals  (226),  it  would  seem 
that  the  value  of  l)arley  for  the  dairy  cow  would  be  slightly  lower  than 
that  of  corn  per  pound,  but  the  Scandinaviaoa  consider  these  grains  of 
practically  equal  value. 

581.  Eye. — Large  allowances  of  lye  produce  a  hard,  dry  butter,  but 
about  2.2  to  3.3  Iba.  per  head  daily  mixed  with  other  feeds  has  given  good 
xeaolta.*  At  the  PennigrlTania  Station^*  Hayward  fed  3  cowa  a  basal 
ration  of  2.5  Iba.  cottonseed  meal»  2.0  Iba.  linaeed  meal,  and  12  Iha.  tim- 
othy hay  and  supplied  in  addition  3.5  lbs.  of  either  rye  meal  or  com 
meal  during  3  periods  of  35  days  each.  Four  per  ct.  less  milk  and  5  per 
ct.  less  butter  was  produced  on  the  ration  containing:  rye,  indicating 
that  rye  meal  is  somewhat  less  valuable  than  corn  meal  for  the  dairy 
cow.  (232) 

582.  Emmer. — ^Wilson  and  Skinner  of  the  South  Dakota  Station," 
when  feeding  hrome  hay  and  eom  ailage  for  roughage,  found  that  eowa 
produced  1  lb.  of  butter  fat  for  each  15.5  Iba.  of  eom  or  barley  meal 
fed,  while  17.5  Iba.  of  ground  emmer  (spelt)  were  required,  a  difference 

of  13  per  et.  in  favor  of  barley  or  com  meal.  (233) 

583.  Kafir  meal. — In  a  trial  with  18  cows  for  7  weeks,  Cottrell  and 
Skinner  of  the  Kansas  Station"  found  that  8  lbs.  of  kafir  meal  and 
20  lbs.  of  alfalfa  hay  made  the  cheapest  dairy  ration  for  Kansas  con- 
ditions. When  fed  with  prairie,  timothy,  or  sorghum  hay  or  with  com 
fodder,  kafir  tends  to  dry  up  the  eowa,  and  if  fed  abundantly  to  fatten 
them,  aa  would  be  ezpeeted  from  the  unbalanced  nature  of  the  ration. 


584.  Sorghum  meaL^During  thxee  20-day  periods  Cook  of  the  New 
Jersey  Station"  fed  cows  rations  composed  of  5  lbs.  corn  stover,  20  lbs. 
wet  brewers'  grains,  5  lbs.  bran,  and  9  lbs.  of  either  corn  meal  or  meal 

■Mass.  Rpt  1913.  Part  I.  pp.  141-153. 
•Pott.  Handb.  Bmfthr.  u  Futter..  II,  1907,  p.  451. 


(»7) 


»PeDD.  Bui.  52. 


"  S.  D.  Bui.  81. 


"Kan.  Bui.  9$. 


«N.  J.  Rpt  itn. 
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from  seed  of  sweet  sorghum,  for  each  1000  lbs.  live  weight.  When  the 
sorghum  meal  ration  was  fed  the  yield  of  milk  was  about  10  per  ct. 
less  than  when  the  corn  meal  was  supplied. 

^  585.  Med  beet  pnlp. — This  bulky  carbonaeeons  ooneentrate  has  be- 
come popular  with  daiiymen,  eepeeiaUy  thoee  feeding  cows  on  forced 
test,  on  account  of  its  slightly  lazatiye  and  cooling  effect  At  the 
Massachusetts  Station^*  londsey  found  4.3  lbs.  of  dried  beet  pulp  equal 
to  the  same  weight  of  com  meal  when  fed  with  a  basal  ration  of  2.0  lbs. 
wheat  bran,  0.7  lb.  cottonseed  meal,  and  17  lbs.  mixed  hay.  (276) 

Where  silage  is  not  available,  dried  beet  pulp,  moistened  before 
feeding,  as  it  should  always  be  when  a  large  allowance  is  fed,  is  a  satis- 
factory, tho  usually  expensive,  substitute.  This  is  shown  in  a  trial  by 
Billings  at  the  New  Jersey  Station^'  in  which  2  lots  each  of  2  cows  were 
fed  the  rations  shown  below  alternately  for  two  15-day  periods : 


/.   Dried  beet  pulp.  9  lbs. 

Mixed  hay,  10  lbs.   Rich  oonoe&trateo,  10.6  Iba.   33.6      1 .39 

//.  Corn  silagB,  45  lbs. 

Mixed  hsy,  6  lbs.    Rich  oooMntmtes,  10.6  lbs.   80.3  1.25 

Where  9  lbs.  of  dried  beet  pulp  and  5  lbs.  mixed  hay  replaced  45  lbs. 
of  eoni  silage,  the  eows  gave  11  per  et  more  milk  and  batter. 

586.  Iliied  molswei-beet  pmlp^Billings  of  the  New  Jersey**  and 
Lindaey  of  the  Massachusetts  Station*^  found  dried  molasses-beet  pulp 

about  equal  in  feeding  value  to  dried  beet  pulp  for  daily  oows.  In  a 
trial  by  Billings  dried  molfusses-beet  pulp  proved  almost  as  valuable  as 
an  equal  weight  of  hominy  meal,  the  cows  eating  the  dried  molas.ses-beet 
pulp  with  more  eagerness  and  remaining  in  better  health.  The  milk 
from  cows  fed  on  dried  molasses-beet  pulp  at  first  had  a  sweet  taste, 
which  soon  passed  away.  Since  both  dried  beet  pulp  and  molasses-beet 
pulp  are  low  in  protein,  they  should  not  be  fed  as  sabstitntes  for  protein- 
rieh  feeds,  as  has  often  been  done.  (277) 

587.  Whey. — At  the  Kiel  Dairy  Station"  Schrodt  fed  cows  a  ration 
of  11  lbs.  clover  hay,  5.5  lbs.  barley  straw,  10  lbs.  mangels,  5.5  lbs.  wheat 
bran,  and  2.2  lbs.  palmnut  meal.  During  one  period  11  lbs.  of  sweet 
whey  was  fed,  and  during  another,  22  lbs.  The  whey  had  a  favorable 
influence  on  the  quantity  of  milk  yielded,  and  no  deleterious  effect  on 
the  quality  of  the  butter.  (268) 


588.  Wheat  bran. — This  palatable,  bulky  concentrate  is  one  of  the 
most  esteemed  feeds  for  the  dairy  cow,  for  it  is  quite  high  in  crude 

••Mass.  Rpt  1918,  Part  I,  ppw  12»-140.     "  Mass.  Rpt  1913.  Part  I.  pp.  129-140. 


Dried  beet  pulp  as  a  substitute  for  corn  silage 
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race  daily  yield 


Milic  Fat 
Lbs.  Lbs. 


II.  Protein-Rich  CoNCEimATEs 


"N.  J.  Bui.  189. 
"N.  J.  Rpt.  1904. 
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pTotem,  is  rich  in  phosphoro^  and  has  a  benefidal  laxative  effeet  on 
the  digeatiye  tract.  (218)  Owing  to  its  popularity,  bran  is  usually  high 
in  price,  considering  the  amount  of  crude  protein  it  furnishes.  Other 

by-products,  such  as  gluten  feed,  dried  brewers'  grains,  and  cottonseed 
meal,  which  are  richer  in  digestible  crude  protein,  are  therefore  usually 
more  economical  sources  of  protein  for  balancing  the  ration.  Under 
many  conditions  it  is  accordingly  best  to  feed  bran  only  in  limited 
amount  for  its  beneficial  effect  on  the  health  of  the  animals,  rather  than 
as  the  chief  sonioe  of  erode  protein  in  the  ration.  This  concentrate  is 
espeeially  valuable  for  cows  just  before  and  after  calving,  for  those  on 
official  test,  and  for  young,  growing  animals. 

In  feeding  trials  with  447  cows  on  several  Danish  farms  the  Copen- 
hagen Station*"  found  wheat  bran  fed  as  the  sole  concentrate  fully  equal 
to  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  ground  barley  and  oats.  Bran,  however, 
should  rarely  be  so  fed,  but  always  in  combination  with  some  feed  rich 
in  carbohydrates,  such  as  com,  rye,  barley,  etc.,  and  with  some  legume 
roughage  to  furnish  lime,  wliidi  it  lacks.  (98) 

588.  Wheat  diorts;  wheat  middlings;  wheat  mixed  feed^Tho  higher 
in  digestible  crude  protein  than  wheat  bran,  shorts  or  nuMdlings  are  less 
palatable  and  are  heavy,  rather  than  bulky  feeds.  Tlu  y  should  hence  be 
fed  to  dairy  cows  only  in  limited  amounts  mixed  with  other  con- 
centrates. The  Copenhagen  Station*®  secured  slightly  larger  returns 
from  wheat  shorts  than  from  wheat  bran  in  trials  with  240  cows.  (220) 

On  account  of  its  higher  content  of  digestible  protein  and  carbo- 
hydratss  Smith  and  Beals  of  the  Massaehusetts  Station*'  rate  the  value 
of  a  good  grade  of  wheat  mixed  feed  at  10  per  et  more  than  that  of 
bran. 

580.  Com  gluten  feed. — This  by-product,  which  contains  about  twice 
as  much  digestible  crude  protein  as  wheat  bran  and  is  not  a  very  heavy 
feed,  is  a  valuable  concentrate  for  the  dairy  cow.  In  a  trial  at  the 
Vermont  Station^-  with  2  cows  fed  by  the  reversal  method  in  18-day 
periods,  Cooke  found  that  when  4  lbs.  of  gluten  feed  replaced  an  equal 
weight  of  a  mixture  of  wheat  bran  and  corn  meal  the  yield  of  milk  was 
incressed  15  per  ct.  and  of  fat  16  per  et  (SIO) 

581.  Gluten  meal. — Hills  of  the  Vermont  Station'*  fed  6  cows  for 
20  weeks,  comparing  gluten  meal  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  com 
meal  and  wheat  bran.  Tie  found  that  100  lbs.  of  dry  matter  in  the 
form  of  gluten  meal,  substituted  for  an  equal  amount  of  dry  matter  in 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  corn  meal  and  wheat  bran,  increased  the  yield 
of  milk  and  total  solids  12.5  per  ct.  (211) 

588.  Gexm  oil  msaL— In  a  feeding  trial  with  4  cows  at  the  Vermont 
Station**  Hills  compared  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  germ  oil  meal  and 
wheat  bran  with  one  composed  of  1  part  oottonseed  meal,  1  part  linseed 
meal,  and  2  parts  wheat  bran.  In  a  second  trial  the  germ  oil  meal  and 

^•Ciafpeiiliagen  Bta..  Rpt  1894.  "Haas.  BQL  148.  -Vt  Rpt  1895. 

■•Gopeohsgui  Sta.,  Rpt  18M.  "Vt  Rpt  189S.  "Vt  Bpt  1901. 
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bran  mixtura  was  eompared  with  ground  oata.  The  roni^iace  consisted 
of  mized  hay  and  corD  silage.  In  both  tziala  the  returns  were  in  favor  of 

the  germ  oil  meal.  (212) 

693.  Dried  brewers'  g^ins. — To  compare  the  value  of  dried  brewers* 
grains  and  wheat  bran  Lindsey  of  the  Massachusetts  Station-'  fed  a  lot 
of  4  cowB  and  one  of  3  cows  by  the  reversal  method  for  two  28-day 
periods.  All  were  given  a  daily  roughage  allowance  of  26.2  lbs.  corn 
ailage  and  about  12.4  lbs.  bluegraas  hay,  with  concentrates  aa  ahown 
below: 

Dried  brewers'  grains  vs.  wheat  bran  for  dairy  cows 

Average  daily  yield 

Average  concentrate  ailowauco  Milk  Fat 

Lbs.  Lbfl. 

/.    Dried  brewers'  praina,  4.3  Um.    Gluten  feed,  3  0  lbs..       21 .4  1.1 
//.    Wheat  bran,  4 .4  lbs.  Giuteu  fed,  3 .0  lbs .  .       20 .8  1.1 

The  jresnlts  show  dried  brewers'  grains  somewhat  superior  to  wheat 
bran  for  milk  production.  Hills  of  the  Vermont  Station^'  found  dried 
brewers'  grains  and  wheat  bran  equal  in  feeding  value  to  a  mixture  of 
cottonseed  meal,  linseed  meal,  and  wlieat  bran.  (228) 

594.  Malt  sprouts. — Tho  not  especially  palatable,  malt  sprouts  may 
be  successfully  fed  to  dairy  cows  when  mixed  with  other  feeds,  and  are 
often  a  eheap  source  of  protein.  When  over  2  lbs.  dsily  is  fed,  they 
shonld  be  soaked  before  feeding  in  order  to  avoid  digestive  disturbances, 
as  they  swell  greatly  on  absorbing  water. 

Lindsey  of  the  Massachusetts  Station'^  fed  2  lbs.  malt  sprouts  against 
1.5  lbs.  gluten  feed  to  cows  getting  a  basal  ration  of  10  lbs.  of  Kentucky 
bluegrass  hay,  10.4  Ib.s.  rowen  hay,  2  lbs.  wheat  bran,  .and  1  lb.  com 
meal,  with  the  following  results : 

Malt  sprouts  vs.  gluten  feed  for  dairy  cows 

Av.  rage  cUQy  yidd 
AvwmgB  fstloa  Milk  FtA 

Umu  LIm. 

Ration    I.    Malt  1^  nits,  2  nibs.    Basal  ration   18.1  0.89 

Ration  11.   Gluten  feed,  1 .5  lbs.     Basal  ration   18.2  0.91 

It  will  be  seen  that  2  lbs.  of  malt  sprouts  were  about  equal  to  1.5  lbs. 
of  glutra  feed.  Lindsey'"  states  that  an  excess  of  malt  q[»routs  should 
be  avoided  as  thegr  are  deficient  in  lime  and  also  may  cause  abortion 
when  fed  in  largo  amounts.  According  to  Pott""  feeding  over  3.3  lbs. 
per  head  daily  may  impart  an  aromatic,  bitter  ta.ste  to  the  milk.  When 
making  up  half  to  two-thirds  the  concentrate  allowance  Hills  of  the 
Vermont  Station^**  found  malt  sprouts  of  lower  value  than  oats.  (230) 

590.  Buckwheat  middlings. — ^Hills  of  the  Vermont  Station*^  reporta 
that  cows  fed  buckwheat  middlings  produced  8  to  11  per  ct.  more  milk 

•Mass.  Bui.  94.  *MaB8.  Rpt.  1911,  Part  II.  p.  83. 

"Yt  Bpt.  190S.  "Handli.  Bmilir.  u.  Fbtter.,  in,  1909,  p.  226. 

"Mass.  BllL  94.  "Vt  Rpt.  1902.  "Vt  Rpts.  1900, 1907. 
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than  on  an  equal  weight  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  corn  and  wheat  bran. 
When  fed  as  the  sole  concentrate,  the  cows  did  not  usually  relish 
buckwheat  middlings,  and  the  quality  of  the  butter  was  somewhat  im- 
paired. Hayward  and  Weld  of  the  Pennsylvania  Station'^  found  buck- 
wheat middlmga  and  dried  Iwewen'  graina  equally  valnaUe  for  daiiy 
eowa  when  judiciously  fed  aa  part  of  a  balanced  ration.  When  thna  fed 
neither  of  these  feeds  had  a  detrimental  effect  npon  the  flavor  or  quality 
of  the  milk  or  butter.  (244) 

896.  Cottonseed  meal. — Experience  has  shown  that  cottonseed  meal 
may  be  fed  to  dairj'  cows  in  properly  balanced  rations  for  years  with  no 
ill  effects.  This  is  most  fortunate  since  this  highly  nitrogenous  feed  is 
naualiy  the  cheapest  source  of  protein  in  the  South  and  often  likewise 
in  the  North.  Since  cottonaeed  meal  ia  conatipating  it  ahould  be  fed 
with  laxative  eoneentratcB,  aach  aa  linseed  meal  or  wheat  bran,  or  with 
anccnlent  feed,  such  as  ailage  or  roots.  The  milk  of  cows  heavily  fed 
on  cotton  seed  or  cottonseed  meal  yields  a  hard,  tallowy  butter,  light  in 
color  and  poor  in  flavor.  If  a  moderate  allowance  is  fed  in  a  properly 
balanced  ration  the  quality  is  not  impaired  and  may  even  be  improved 
if  the  other  feeds  tend  to  produce  a  soft  butter.  (562)  This  feed  is  used 
as  Ike  sole  concentrate  on  many  southern  farms,  a  practice  which  is 
aafe  wlm  only  a  limited  allowance  ia  given.  Sonle  of  the  Georgia  Sta- 
tion** reporta  that  for  aeveral  yean  the  atation  dairy  herd  haa  been  fed  2 
to  3  Iba.  of  cottonaeed  meal  per  head  daily  with  Bermuda  grass  pasture 
in  summer  and  corn  and  sorghum  silage  in  the  winter  with  satisfactory 
results.  The  custom  has  been  to  feed  2  lbs.  to  a  700-  to  800-lb.  cow 
giving  1.5  to  2  pjallons  of  milk  and  somewhat  more  to  tlie  heavier  pro- 
ducers, but  rarely  is  over  3  of  meal  fed.  Miehels  and  Burgess  of 
the  South  Carolina  Station'*  found  cottonseed  meal  and  corn  silage  by 
far  the  cheapest  ration  available  for  dairy  cows  under  prevailing  con- 
ditions. 

Since  cottonaeed  meal  ia  a  highly  nitrogenous,  heavy  feed,  when  a  large 
allowance  is  given  the  meal  should  be  mixed  with  feeds  which  are  bulky 
and  lower  in  crude  protein.  ;MeXutt  of  the  North  Carolina  Station" 
found  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  cottonseed  meal,  dried  beet  pulp,  and 
dried  distillers'  grains  highly  satisfactory  when  fed  with  com  silage. 
A  mixture  of  cottonseed  meal,  com  meal,  and  wheat  bran  was  also  satis- 
factory, but  more  expensive.  During  4  yeara  MeNatt  fed  as  much  as 
6  Iba.  of  cottonseed  meal  per  head  daily  to  large  eowa  for  extended 
periods,  without  any  unfavorable  resulta  when  it  was  given  in  aach  a 
mixture  as  this  and  with  silage  for  roughage.  At  the  Texas  Station" 
in  triala  lasting  56  days  with  18  cows  Soule  found  that  6  lbs.  of  cotton- 
seed meal  fed  daily  as  the  sole  concentrate  proved  more  effective  and 
gave  larger  profits  than  allowances  of  7  to  10  lbs.  (250) 

"Penn.  Bui.  41.  •Proc.  Amer.  Soc,  Anlm.  Prod.  Uli. 

•Breeder's  Gazette.  62,  1812.  p.  217.     ••Texas  Bui.  47. 
••8.  C.  Bui.  131. 
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597.  Cottonseed  meal  vi.  other  ooaoentrates. — At  the  South  Carolina 

Station'^  Michels  and  Burgess  fed  21  cows  for  3  alternate  27-day  periods 
on  a  ration  of  32  to  35  lbs.  corn  silage  (all  they  would  consume)  with 
wheat  bran  and  cottonseed  meal  in  addition  as  is  indicated  in  the  follow- 
ing table.  In  Period  II,  5.1  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal  was  fed  as  the  sole 
concentrate,  wfaile  in  Periods  I  and  III,  8.4  11ml  of  wheat  hran  replaced 
1.7  lbs.  of  cottonaeed  meaL 

At  the  New  Jeney  Station**  Lane  fed  4  cowa  for  66  days  on  a  ration 
of  36  Ihs.  com  ailage  and  6  lbs.  com  stalks,  with  either  cottonseed  meal 
alone  or  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  wheat  bran  and  dried  brewers' 
grains  for  the  concentrate  allowance,  as  shown  in  the  table: 


Av«ii||B  daily  vie 

•OsmaM  IfiflT  Fat 


Cottonseed  meal  vs,  wheat  bran  and  dried  brewers'  grains 

^TSMI^  daily  ^eld 

South  Carolina  Stalion 

Cottonseed  meal,  5 .1  lbs   16.4  0.71 

Wheat  bran,  3.4  Iba.  Cottonaeed  meal,  3.4  lbs   15.9  0.(18 

Jf§0  Jtnty  StatUm 

Cottonseed  meal,  4  5  lbs   22.7  0.96 

Wheat  bran,  5  lbs.      Dried  brewers'  grains,  5  lbs   23 .9  0 .95 


From  the  South  Carolina  trial  we  learn  that  when  1.7  lbs.  of  cotton- 
seed meal  was  replaced  8.4  lbs.  of  wheat  bran  the  yield  of  milk  and 
fat  was  alightly  decreased.  In  the  New  Jersey  trisl,  where  com  silsge 
and  com  stover  formed  the  roughage,  4.5  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal  did 
not  prove  qvite  equal  to  10  lbs.  of  a  mixture  of  wheat  bran  and  dried 
brewers*  grains.  Michels  concludes  that  1  lb.  of  cottonseed  meal  is  equal 
to  2  lbs.  of  wheat  bran  for  milk  production,  while  Moore  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Station^**  holds  that  1  lb.  of  cottonseed  meal  is  only  equal  to  1.5  lbs. 
of  wheat  bran. 

In  a  feeding  trial  with  24  cows  lasting  120  days  at  the  Virginia  Sta- 
tion,^ Soole  and  Fain,  comparing  cottonseed  mesl  and  gluten  meal, 
found  that  the  relative  amount  of  digestible  crude  protein  contained  in 

these  feeds  was  a  fair  measure  of  their  feeding  value. 

698.  Cold-pressed  cottonseed  cake;  cotton  seed. — In  a  trial  with  dairy 
cows  Lee  and  "Woodward  of  the  Louisiana  Station*'  found  cold-pressed 
cottonseed  cake  less  valuable  for  milk  and  butter  production  than  an 
equal  weight  of  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  meal  and  one  of  hulls.  They 
conclude  that  the  chemical  composition  of  cold-pressed  cottonseed  cake  ia 
a  r^able  indication  of  iti  feeding  value.  Witii  cottonseed  meal  at  $30 
per  ton  and  hulls  at  $5  they  estimate  that  cold-pressed  cottonseed  cske 
is  worth  $21.65  per  ton.  (248)  Moore  of  the  Mississippi  Station*^  found 
100  lbs  of  cottonseed  meal  equal  to  171  lbs.  of  cotton  seed  in  feeding 
value  for  dairy  cows.  (246) 

"8.  C.  BsL  U7.  »Ml88.  But  TO.  "La.  Bui.  110. 

••N.J.RptUOt.  •Va.BiiLlM.  •lOsaBuLSO. 
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689.  Umeed  ihmL— This  slightly  UuEative,  cooling,  mtrogenons  oon- 

eentrate  is  one  of  the  best  dairy  feeds,  but  owing  to  its  popularity  is 
often  too  high  in  price  to  furnish  protein  as  cheaply  as  some  of  the  other 
feeds  which  are  usually  available.  Even  then  1  to  2  lbs.  per  head  daily 
is  often  advisable  on  account  of  its  tonic  and  laxative  effect,  especiaUy 
with  cows  out  of  condition  or  those  soon  to  freshen. 

To  compare  the  value  of  linseed  and  cottonseed  meal  Waters  and  Iless 
conducted  a  trial  at  the  Penn^ylyania  Station^  with  9  cows  fed  for  2 
alternate  30-daj  periods.  The  cows  were  fed  9.8  Ihs.  com  stover  per  head 
daily  with  the  concentrate  allowances  shown  in  the  tahle : 

Linseed  vs,  cottonseed  meal  for  dairy  cowk 

Avrrimc  daily  vield 
Milk  F'at 
LlM.  Lbs. 

/.  Linseed  meal,  0.0  Ibe.       Chopped  wheat,  6.011m   15.1  0.78 

//.  Gottoofleed meal,  6.3 lbs.  Chonwd wliea^6.7tt»   16.2  0.77 

The  cows  receiving  the  cottonseed  meal  produced  somewhat  more  milk 
hut  no  more  fat  than  those  getting  linseed  meal.  Hills  of  the  Vermont** 
and  Miehels  of  the  North  Carolina  Station*'  also  found  cottonseed  meal 
of  slightly  higher  value  than  linseed  meal  as  a  sonroe  of  protein.  Miehels 

concludes,  however,  that  no  farmer  should  hesitate  to  use  a  small 
amount  of  linseed  meal  at  any  time  for  animals  whose  health  will  be 
benefited  thereby.  Linseed  meal  tends  to  produce  a  soft  butter  and 
therefore  may  sometimes  be  advantfigeously  fed  in  rations  which  would 
othe^^^•ise  jn-oduce  a  tallowy  product.  (254) 

600.  Soybeans, — ^The  relative  value  of  ground  soybeans  and  cottonseed 
meal  for  milk  prodoction  was  tested  hy  Price  at  the  Tennessee  Station^ 
with  2  lots  each  of  four  2-  and  d-year  old  heifersy  fed  the  following 
rations  alternately  during  three  dO-day  periods : 

Chround  soybeans  vs.  cottonseed  meal  for  dairy  cows 

AvcnMtP  dailv  \neld 

Avengt  imtion  Milk  F&t 

Ration  I  Lb.. 

Ground  soybeans,  2 .3  lbs.  Corn  silage,  24 .7  lbs. 

Com-and-cob  meal,  2.3  Iba.  Alfalfa  hay,  10 .3  lbs.   U.4  0.81 

Ratumll 

Cottonseed  meal,  2 .3  lbs.  Corn  silage,  23  5  lbs. 

Com-aDd-cob  meal,  2.3  Iba.  Alfalfa  hay,  10.0  lbs   13.6  0.77 

It  is  shown  that  ground  soybeans  gave  slightly  better  results  than 
cottonseed  mesL 

At  the  Massachusetts  (Hateh)  Station*^  2  lots  of  4  cows  each  were 
fed  6  weeks  by  the  reversal  metiiod.  To  a  basal  ration  of  hsy»  silage, 

and  bran,  an  allowance  of  either  ground  soybeans  or  cottonseed  meal 
was  added  in  practically  equal  amounts.   The  ground  soybeans  proved 

«Penn.  Rpt.  1896.  "  N.  C.  Rpt.  3:?.  1910,  p.  29.  'Mass.  (Hatch)  Rpt  1894. 
^  Vt  Rpt  1997.  **  Tenn.  BnL  80. 
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slightly  superior  to  the  cottonseed  meal  as  a  milk  and  fat  producer,  and 
the  butter  waa  of  better  quality. 

Cook  of  the  New  Jersey  Station^  found  3.4  lbs.  of  ground  soybeans 
slightly  snperior  to  the  same  weight  of  cottonseed  meal  when  fed  with 
3.4  Iba.  oom-and-eob  meal  and  2.3  lbs.  dried  beet  pulp  with  ailage,  soilage, 
and  hay  for  roughage. 

Otis  of  the  Kansas  Station**  found  that  when  soybeans  formed  one- 
half  the  concentrates,  the  butter  from  such  feeding  was  so  soft  that  it 
was  impossible  to  work  it  satisfactorily  even  tho  chilled  with  ice  water. 
This  can  be  prevented  by  the  addition  to  the  ration  of  cottonseed  meal, 
which  tends  to  produce  hard  butter.  (256) 

001.  Soybean  oake.— Oilehrist**  of  the  Armstrong  College,  England, 
found  soybean  eake  alightly  superior  to  cottonseed  cake  for  milk  pro- 
duction. In  an  experiment  lasting  6  weeks  Hansen  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Academy,  Germany,''*  found  soyliean  cake  and  linsoed  cake  of 
practically  equal  value  for  milk  production  when  added  to  a  basal  ration 
of  hay,  bran,  and  sugar-beet  chips.  Tho  a  daily  allowance  of  4  to  7  lbs. 
of  soybean  cake  was  fed,  no  ill  effects  resulted. 

Lindsey  of  the  Massachusetts  Station**  found  that  soybean  meal  from 
which  the  oil  had  been  extracted  did  not  modify  the  eompodtion  of  the 
milk  nor  exert  a  marked  influence  on  the  body  of  the  butter.  Feeding 
soybean  oil  temporarily  increased  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk  and 
produced  a  softer,  more  yielding  liutter. 

In  view  of  the  vast  importance  of  the  soybean  in  the  Orient  and  its 
rapidly  increasing  use  in  Europe  and  America,  these  trials  are  signifi- 
cant and  suggestive.  (267)  ps, 

600.  Coeoaaitt  meaL— Idndsey  of  the  Massachusetts  Station*"  reports 
that  when  fed  with  a  basal  ration  of  20  lbs.  mixed  hay  and  3.5  lbs.  wheat 
bran,  8.7  lbs.  of  cocoanut  meal  produced  substantially  the  same  amount 
of  milk  as  when  an  equal  weight  of  glutei  feed  was  fed.  The  yield  of 
butter  fat  was  6  per  ct.  greater  on  the  cocoanut  meal  ration,  possibly  due 
to  the  oil  in  the  meal  causing  a  more  or  less  temporary  increase  in  the 
fat  content  of  t)ie  milk,  a  finding  also  reported  by  European  investi- 
gators. (562)  Scott  of  the  Florida  Station**  concludes  from  a  feeding 
trial  that  a  unit  of  protein  from  cocoanut  meal  is  nearly,  tho  not  quite, 
equal  to  a  unit  of  protein  in  cottonseed  meal  for  milk  production.  A 
limited  amount  of  cocoanut  meal  produces  a  firm  butter  of  excellent 
quality,  but  when  fed  in  excess  of  3  to  4  lbs.  per  head  daily  it  may  make 
too  hard  a  butter.  (260)  — ' 

603.  Mixed  oil  cakes  vs.  grain. — European  dairymen  make  wide  use  of 
the  various  oil  cakes,  employing  not  only  cottonseed,  linseed,  soybean, 
and  cocoanut  cake,  but  also  such  by-products  as  palm-nut,  sunflower* 

"  N.  J.  Rpt.  1918,  pp.  29S-8U.  "  Mass.  Rpt.  1908. 

•Kan.  Bui.  125.  "Mass.  Bui.  155. 

"Mark  Lane  Express.  100.  1909.  p.  667.  ""Fla.  Bui.  99. 
••Deutsche  Land.  Presse,  36, 1909. 
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seed,  hemp-seed,  and  rape-seed  cakes,  whioh  are  practically  unknown  to 
American  feeders.  In  trials  with  240  cows  on  Danish  farms  the  Copen- 
hagen Station  found  that  when  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of 
palm-nut,  rape-seed,  and  sunflower-seed  cake  was  substituted  for  the 
same  amount  of  mixed  barley  and  oats  there  was  a  marked  gain  in  yield 
of  milk,  provided  the  oil-cake  mixture  did  not  form  more  than  half  the 
eoneentmte  allowance.  For  ereiy  100  lbs.  of  oil-cake  which  waa  anliati- 
tuted  in  the  ration,  there  waa  a  gain  of  66  Iba.  of  milk.  Theae  triala 
well  illustrate  the  high  value  of  oil  cakes  and  meals  for  milk  production. 

604.  Velvet  bean.— Scott  of  the  Florida  Station"  found  that  cows 
produced  as  much  milk  when  fed  a  ration  of  4.3  lbs.  velvet  beans  in 
the  pod,  10  lbs.  wheat  bran,  and  24.5  lbs.  Japanese  cane  silage  as  when 
given  a  ration  of  3  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  10  lbs.  bran,  and  34  lbs.  cane 
silage.  Hence  4.3  lbs.  of  velvet  beans  in  the  pod  were  fully  equal  to  3 
Ilia,  of  eottonaeed  meal.  Scott  reporta  that  the  Florida  farmer  can  pro- 
dace  abont  5  tone  of  velvet  beana  in  the  pod  for  the  coat  of  1  ton  of 
cottonseed  meal.  (361) 

605.  Bried  distillers'  gsaiai^Diicd  distillers '  grains,  which  are  about 
as  bulky  as  wheat  bran,  are  extensively  employed  for  feeding  dairy 
cattle.  Lindsey  of  the  Massachusetts  Station^*  compared  this  concen- 
trate with  gluten  feed  in  trials  with  6  cows,  covering  2  alternate  periods 
of  4  weeks  each.  The  following  table  shows  the  concentrate  allowance 
fed  during  each  period,  the  roughage  thmont  the  Uial  conaiating  of  10.7 
Iba.  blnegraM  hay  and  10.7  Iba.  rowen  hay  per  head  daily : 


DrUd  dUaUen'  ffrmm  vt.  gluten  feed 

I  «oiM«ntiBt«  ■llowmaoe 


/.    Dried  distillers'  grains^  8.7  Ibt.  \\Tieftt  bran,  3  .0  lbs.      25 ,8       1 .23 
//.   Gluten  feed,  3.7  Ibe.  Wheat  bran,  3.0  lbs.      24.3  1.18 

The  ration  containing  dried  diatillerB'  graina  produced  6  per  et  more 
milk  than  that  containing  the  gluten  feed.  HilliF*  of  the  Vermont  Sta- 
tion aimilarly  found  that  dried  diatiUers'  graina  produced  5  per  ct.  more 
product  than  dried  brewers*  graina.  A  mixture  of  1  part  wheat  bran 
and  2  parts  dried  distillers'  grains  produced  4  per  ct.  more  milk  and 
fat  than  did  dried  distillers'  f^rains  alone.  Dried  distillers'  grains  pro- 
duced one-eightli  more  milk  aiul  one-sixth  more  fat  than  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  corn  meal  and  bran.  Dried  distillers'  grains  and  cotton- 
seed meal  proved  equally  efficient  Dried  diatillera'  rye  graina  made 
ton  milk  and  butter  than  did  the  alcohol  graina.  Armabj  and  Riaser  of 
the  Pennajrlvania  Station**  found  that  the  substitution  of  dried  diatillera' 
grains  for  an  equal  weight  of  a  mixture  of  3  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal 
and  2.5  lbs.  of  com  meal  caused  a  slight  increase  in  the  milk  yield.  The 
butter  from  the  diatillera'-grains  ration  was  not  quite  as  high  in  quality 

•Fla.BnL114.        "Mass.  BoL  94.       "Vt  R»L  1907.       "Peon.  BoL  73. 
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as  that  from  the  cottonseed  meal  ration.  On  the  other  hand,  Billings 
of  the  New  Jersey  Station'*  reports  that  the  butter  from  cows  fed  dried 
distillers'  grains  was  firm,  of  good  flavor  and  texture,  and  very  market^ 
able.  (282) 

Hooper  of  the  Kentaeky  Station**  states  that  some  cows  must  become 
aeeustomed  to  the  slightly  sour  amell  and  taste  of  dried  distillers'  grains 
before  they  will  eat  large  allowances.  While  some  oows  would  readily 

Cfmsume  4  lbs.  per  head  daily  when  mixed  with  com  meal,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  mix  the  grains  with  silajjfe  to  get  others  to  consume  them  at  all. 

606.  Cereal  by-products  vs.  pure  grains. — To  determine  whether  the 
digestible  matter  in  such  by-products  as  dried  brewers'  grains,  malt 
sprouts,  and  gluten  feed  are  as  valuable  as  the  digestible  matter  of  the 
pure  grains,  Jordsn  and  Jentor  of  the  New  York  (Geneva)  Station*^ 
fed  the  following  rations  to  2  lots  eaeh  of  5  cows  for  9  weeks: 


Campariton  of  grmm  «md  cereal  hy-producU  for  mUk  produetion 

DigwUble       Daily      Dif.  nutrientl 
Dutrienu      yield  of     eaten  for  I  Ibb 
AtWfii  nttiaB  «at«D  daily  milk  aolicU     milk  nolids 

Ration  I  U».         Lb*  LIm. 

Ground  oats,  5  lbs.  Timolhy  hay,  6  Ibf. 

Ground  peMb  e  lbs.  Com  lilateb  40  fts. .   15.8        2.7  5.6 

Ration  II 

Malt  sprouts,  2  Ibe. 

Dried  brewers'  grainy  3  Iba.  Timothy  hay,  15  lbs. 

Gluten  feed,  3  lbs.  Ck)m  ailage,  25  Ibe.     14.1         2.7  6.2 

The  table  shows  that  the  ration  eontaining  malt  sprouts,  breweis* 
grainsi  and  gluten  feed  was  rather  more  efficioit  for  milk  prodnetion 
than  one  of  oats  and  peas,  containing  slightly  more  digestible  matter. 

607.  Skim  milk. — Beach  and  Clark  of  the  Connecticut  (Storrs)  Sta- 
tion"- found  that  when  sweet  separator  skim  milk  was  offered  to  the 
herd  of  24  cows,  only  4  would  drink  it,  even  tho  water  was  withheld  for 
48  hours  and  grain  was  mixed  with  the  milk.  Skim  milk  was  substituted 
for  half  the  grain  in  the  ration  at  the  rate  of  8  lbs.  of  milk  for  1  of 
eoneentrates,  and  about  1  ton  of  milk  was  fed  to  eaeh  of  the  4  eows. 
Feeding  the  skim  milk  caused  a  smsU  increase  in  milk  flow  and  a  saving 
of  grain,  which,  taken  together,  gave  to  the  milk  so  fed  a  value  of  19 
eents  per  cwt.,  which  is  less  than  pigs  would  have  returned.  (266) 

608.  Blood  meal;  flesh  meal;  flsh  scrap. — Blood  meal  proved  equal  to 
twice  the  weight  of  cottonseed  meal  in  a  trial  by  Lindsey  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Station*'  in  which  cows  were  fed  either  IJ.  lbs.  of  blood  meal 
or  2.2  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal  with  a  basal  ration  of  4  lbs.  hominy  meal, 
3  lbs.  wheat  bntn,  and  20  lbs.  of  mixed  eloyer  and  bluegrass  hay.  The 
blood  mesl  produced  no  objeetionable  flavor  in  the  milk  and  when  miied 

•N.  J.  Rpt.  1907.  •Conn.  (Storrs)  Rpt  1904. 

•1^7.  BuL  171.  "Haas.  Rpt  1M9,  n,  pp.  168-167. 
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with  the  other  concentrates  waa  readily  consumed.  Lindsey  believes  that 
the  allowance  should  be  restricted  to  1  or  2  lbs.  per  head  daily.  (271) 

Dairy  earns  may  be  afieustomed  to  eating  fiesk  meal,  which  is  some- 
what similar  to  the  tankage  or  meat  meal  of  this  oountry,  by  mizing  a 
small  amount  with  weU-liked  concentrates.  Eoropean  investigators  do 
not  recommend  feeding  over  2.2  to  2.8  lbs.  daily  per  1,000  lbs.  live  weight 
In  a  trial  by  Schrodt  and  Peters,  bran  and  rape  cake  were  gradually 
replaced  by  e(iual  quantities  of  flesh  meal  until  the  allowance  of  the 
latter  reached  2.2  lbs.  per  head  daily."*  The  cows  learned  to  relish  the 
meal  and  the  yield  of  milk  and  fat  was  increased.  (270) 

FiA  meal  from  whieh  the  fkt  had  been  extracted  pxtnred  equal  to 
cottonseed  meal  in  trials  by  Isaachsen**  with  20  cows.  Eiihn**  states 
that  a  daily  allowance  of  2.3  lbs.  of  fish  serap  produced  no  deleterioiiB 
effect  on  the  milk.  (272) 

III.  Hat  raOM  thb  Lbgumib 

609.  Legume  hay  for  the  dairy  cow. — Almost  everywhere  in  America 
the  Indian«com  plant  proTides  the  cheapest,  most  abundant,  and  most 
palatable  carbohydrates  the  farmer  can  produce,  bat  it  fUls  short  in 
famishing  protein,  so  vital  in  milk  prodaction.  Happily,  at  least  one 
of  the  legumes — alfalfa,  clover,  cowpeas,  or  vetch— can  be  grown  on 
every  American  farm  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Tlie  dairyman  who  grows 
great  crops  of  eoni  for  silage  must  also  have  broad  fields  of  clover, 
alfalfa,  or  some  other  leyruine  to  help  round  out  the  ration.  High  in 
crude  protein  and  mineral  matter,  especially  lime,  the  legume  hays  are 
of  great  importance  in  reducing  the  amount  of  expensive  protein-rich 
concentrates  needed  to  provide  a  properly  balanced  ration  for  the  dairy 
cow.  The  following  articles  show  that  when  an  abandanoe  of  legume 
hay  of  good  quality  and  silage  from  well-matured  com  is  supplied,  but 
half  as  much  concentrates  need  be  fed  as  when  only  carbonaceous  rough- 
ages are  used.  Indeed,  for  cows  of  moderate  productive  capacity  a 
ration  of  legume  hay  and  corn  or  sorf;hum  silage  alone  is  often  the  most 
economical  ration  tliat  can  be  furnished.  Tho  the  milk  yield  may  be 
reduced  somewhat  on  such  a  ration,  an  animal  of  this  kind  may  not  pay 
for  the  addition  of  any  concentrates.  When  legume  hay  is  fed  to  dairy 
cows  it  is  desirable  that  some  succulent  roughage  such  as  com  silage  or 
roots  form  a  part  of  the  ration  to  fomidi  variety  and  palatability  as  well 
as  nourishment. 

610.  Alfalfa  hay. — Good  alfalfa  hay  is  generally  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  roughages  suitable  for  the  dairy  cow,  on  account  of  its  high 
content  of  protein  and  its  palatability.  The  value  of  this  hay  in  balancing 

«*FII]lL  Landw.  Ztg.,  1892,  p.  8?>6. 

"  Ber.  Norgei,  Landto.  Uolskolea  Viiks,  1910-U.  pp.  13^3;  Bzpt  SU.  Rec.  28, 

p.  363. 

""labresber.  Agr.  Chem.,  1804,  p.  48S. 
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radoiiB  otherwlie  low  in  protem  ii  shown  m  a  trial  Galdivell  at  tliB 
Ohio  Station**  in  which  2  lots  each  of  6  oowa  wcie  fed  the  rations  ahown 
below  for  56  days: 


Alfalfa  hay,  11 .6  Um. 

Corn  silage  27 .8  Dm.  Corn  meal,  5 .9  Ibe.   22.0     0.87  1:7.0 

Lot  II 

.  Com  stover,  5 .6  Iba.   CottonBeed  meal,  3.1  lbs. 
Gomnlaieb2Q.8lbi.   Wheat  bran,  3.1  Ibe. 

Coni  meal,  3.1  Um   20.6     0.90  1:6.7 

The  ration  fed  Lot  I — alfalfa  hay,  corn  silage,  and  corn  meal — would 
nndoubtedly  have  been  improved  had  a  greater  variety  of  concentrates 
been  fed,  yet  with- alfalfa  hay  aa  the  aole  aupplement,  a  well-balanoed  ra- 
tion waa  provided  which  produced  snbatantially  aa  good  reaolts  aa  that 
fed  Lot  II,  in  which  wheat  bran  and  cottonseed  meal  famished  most  of 
the  protein.  While  Lot  II  waa  fed  9.3  lbs.  of  rich  concentrates,  Lot  I  re- 
ceived only  5.9  lbs.  of  com  meal. 

On  account  of  a  wide-spread  opinion  among  dairymen  in  Utah  that 
first  crop  alfalfa  hay  was  the  highest  in  feeding  value,  Carroll  of  the 
Utah  Station*"  compared  first,  second,  and  third  crop  hay  in  trials  dur- 
ing 2  years.  Each  crop  waa  cut  at  the  period  of  early  bloom  from  the 
aame  field  and  waa  enzed  in  excellent  condition.  In  order  that  the  test 
might  be  aa  much  as  poasible  -apon  the  3  cropa  of  hay,  only  0.65  lb.  of 
eoncentratea  waa  fed  to  each  cow  daily  for  ev(>ry  pound  of  bntterfat  she 
produced  per  week.  The  concentrate  mixture  the  first  year  consisted  of 
equal  parts  of  wheat  bran  and  crushed  oats,  and  the  second  year  of  equal 
parts  of  wheat  bran  and  chopped  barley.  The  cows  were  given  all  the 
hay  they  would  clean  uj)  without  waste. 

In  the  trials  the  advantage  of  any  one  crop  over  the  others  was  found 
to  be  almost  negligible.  Considering  the  hay  actually  conaomed,  the 
second  crop  hay  had  dightly  the  highest  value,  but  it  proved  ali^tly 
less  palatable  and  a  little  more  was  wasted  than  of  the  other  cuttinga. 
In  general,  leafy,  fine-atemmed,  early-cut  hay  ia  preferred  by  dairy  oowa. 


611.  Substituting  alfalfa  hay  for  part  of  the  concentrates. — Billings  at 
the  New  Jersey  Station**  and  Fraser  and  Ilayden  at  the  Illinois  Station^** 
conducted  trials  with  dairy  cows  in  which  alfalfa  hay  was  substituted 
for  part  of  the  eoncentratea  in  the  ration,  with  the  reaolts  shown  in  the 
table: 

"  Obto  BnL  267.        *  Utab  BtU.  126.        *N.  J.  BuL  190.         »U1.  Bnl  146 
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Feeding  alfalfa  hay  tn  place  of  pari  of  the  eoneentrate  aUowance 


ntioo 


New  Jersey,  i  lots  of  4  cows  fed  ttoo  30-day  periods 
Ration  I 

Corn  stovpr,  7  0  lh«. 
Corn  8il!iic;e,  10.0  lbs. 
Wheat  bran,  4.5  lbs. 
Drioil  hrpwors'  prain.s,  4  lbs. 
Cottonseed  meal,  2.0  lbs  

Ration  II 

Alfalfa  hay  14  0  lbs. 
Com  silage,  35 .0  ibe. 
CotUmaeed  meal,  2.5  lbs  

lUinoit,  9lot$ofS  eowafed  two  0$-day  period* 

Ration  I 
Corn  ailage,  30  \hs. 
CUrnt  hay,  6  lbs. 
Com  meal,  6  lbs. 

Wheat  Iwan,  8  Ibe  

Ration  II 
Alfalfa  hay,  S  Ibe. 
Corn  silage,  30  lbs. 
CSlover  hay,  6  Ib.^. 
Com  meal,  6  Ibe.  


Lba. 


27.3 


26.3 


23.8 


24.4 


FM 


1.13 


1.06 


1.00 


0.98 


11 


1  :  5.4 


1:4.6 


1  :  6.9 


1 :  7.0 


In  the  New  Jersey  trial  14  lbs.  of  alfalfa  hay  in  Ration  TI  replaced 
8.5  lbs.  of  the  protein-rich  concentrates,  5  lbs.  of  the  corn  silajj^e,  and  all 
the  corn  stover  in  Ration  I.  Yet  on  this  cheaper  ration  there  was  a 
shrinkage  of  only  1  lb.  of  milk  and  0.08  lb.  of  fat  per  head  daily. 

In  the  niinoia  test,  tho  8  lbs.  of  alf alfk  hay  in  Bation  II  replaeed  an 
equal  weight  of  wheat  bran  fed  in  Ration  I,  Bation  II  piodoeed  slightly 
more  milk  and  practically  as  much  fat. 

612.  Substituting  alfalfa  hay  for  all  the  concentrates. — Billings'^  con- 
ducted a  more  drastic  trial  of  the  value  of  alfalfa  hay  for  milk  pro- 
duction by  replacing  all  of  the  concentrate  allowance  with  this  hay  in 
the  following  test  with  2  lots  each  of  4  cows  fed  for  two  60-day  periods : 


Replacing  all  the  conewtrate  allowance  with  alfalfa  hay 


Bation  I 

Com  stover,  6 .8  lbs.  Distillers'  grains,  4 .6  lbs. 
Com  silage,  40 .0  Ilw.  Wheat  bran,  4 .2  lbs. 

Cottmmeed  meal*  0.6  lb. 

Ralionll 
Alfalfa  bay,  17.5  lbs. 

Com  ailagn,  36.0  lbs.  No  ooooentrates  

"Coatof  iBadspartoa:  dfslfa  hart  tl6; 
bna.  t24;  and  eottonMad  aMtL  184. 


Averac*  dailsr  sMd 
Milk 

Uml 


1.07 


24.6 


20.4 


IQO 


HOOK  Mr 
Dm.  nflk* 


0.88 


83.7 
04.4 
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In  this  trial  when  the  cows  were  fed  Ration  II,  containing  a  heavy 
allowance  of  allUfa  hay  Imt  no  eoneentrates,  the  yield  of  milk  was  17 
per  et  and  of  fat  18  per  ct  leaa  than  when  Ration  I,  eontaining  over  9 
Ifaa.  of  purchased  protein-rieh  eoncentratea,  was  fed.  With  feeds  at  the 
prices  indicated*  milk  was  produced  more  cheaply  on  Ration  I.  The 
relative  economy  of  such  rations  obviously  depends  on  the  price  of 
alfalfa  hay  eoinpared  with  concentrates. 

At  the  Illinois  Station'-  Fraser  maintained  a  herd  of  good  productive 
cows  for  6  years  exclusively  on  the  alfalfa  hay  and  corn  silage  grown  on 
20  acres.  The  average  yield  of  milk  was  3,980  lbs.  and  of  fat  139.5  lbs. 
per  acre.  Thia  ration  did  not  maintain  the  oowa  in  as  good  health  as  when 
concentrates  were  fed  in  addition,  and  nndoubtei^  a  larger  and  also 
more  economical  yield  would  have  ])een  secured  had  at  least  a  moderate 
concentrate  allowance  been  supplied. 

In  a  12- week  trial  with  8  cows  at  the  New  Mexico  Station'^  Vernon 
found  that  24G  lbs.  of  alfalfa  hay  fed  alone,  or  202  lbs.  of  alfalfa  hay  and 
49  lbs.  of  wheat  bran,  produced  100  lbs.  of  milk.  The  cows  yielded  more 
milk  on  the  bran-alfalfa  ration,  but  the  increase  was  dearly  purciiased. 

The  preceding  trials  show  that  alfslfit  hay  can  he  aubstitated  for  a 
large  part  of  ^  concentrates  in  the  ration  of  the  dairy  cow  without 
materially  reducing  the  yield  of  milk  or  fat  However,  when  all  the 
concentrates  are  so  replaced  the  yield  of  cows  of  good  productive  capacity 
is  markedly  decreased.  This  is  what  we  should  expect,  for  alfalfa  hay, 
tho  standing  at  the  head  of  all  roughages,  is  nevertheless  a  roughage 
and  not  a  concentrate.  It  contains  over  3  times  as  much  fiber  as  wheat 
bran,  which  is  bulky  for  a  concentrate,  and  furnishes  but  70  per  ct.  as 
much  net  energy.  Bearing  in  mind  the  prodnctxre  capacity  of  his  cows 
and  the  price  of  legume  hay  compared  with  concentrates,  each  daiiyman 
must  decide  for  himself  to  what  extent  it  ia  eeonomieal  to  anhstitute 
legume  hay  for  concentrates. 

In  some  sections  of  the  West,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  alfalfa  hay, 
dair>'  cows  are  given  this  feed  alone,  possibly  with  green  alfalfa  soilage 
or  pasturage  in  addition  during  the  summer.  Complaints  are  made  that 
this  unbalanced  ration,  which  is  too  high  in  protein  and  too  low  in  net 
nutrients,  does  not  always- maintain  the  animals  in  as  good  health  as 
where  concentratea  or  even  roughages  lower  in  protein  are  added. 

Well  of  the  California  Station**  found  in  trials  in  which  rolled  harley 
waa  added  to  an  exclusiTe  alfalfa  ration  that  the  immediate  increase  in 
production  resulting  from  grain  feeding  was  not  sufiRoient  with  feeds 
at  prevailing  prices  to  pay  for  the  added  expense.  However,  considering 
the  influence  on  the  production  during  the  balance  of  the  lactation 
period  and  the  effect  on  the  condition  of  the  cows,  he  believes  that  the 
feeding  of  some  grain  is  advisable,  especially  in  the  case  of  large  pro- 
ducing animals  or  heifere  in  milk. 

"Information  to  the  authors.  ••Information  to  the  authors. 
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618.  Alfalfa  inoaLF-ffills  of  the  Vermont  Station,**  on  snlMtitnting 
alfalfa  meal  (groimd  alfalfa  hay)  for  the  aame  weigfht  of  wheat  bnuit 

found  a  loss  of  from  3  to  6  per  ct.  in  milk  flow  caused  therein,  and 
Mairs  of  the  Pennsylvania  Station^*  reporta  a  loss  of  about  5  per  ct  by 
such  substitution.  Similar  results  were  secured  by  Lindsoy  in  a  trial 
at  the  Massachusetts  Station. In  view  of  the  palatability  of  alfalfa 
hay  to  the  dairy  cow  and  its  thoro  mastication  during  rumination,  the 
use  of  alfalfa  meal  is  ordinarily  not  economical  when  good  alfalfa  hay 
la  ayailahle.  (844) 

614.  Glover  hay.— Hay  from  the  dovers,  ont  while  yet  in  hkxmi,  ia 
one  of  fhe  beat  roughages  for  dairy  cowa.  Somewhat  lower  than  alfilf^ 
hay  in  protein,  red  clover  hay  furniahea  a  slightly  larger  amount  of  net 
energy  than  alfalfa.  (171)  By  the  use  of  clover  hay — red,  alsike,  or 
crimson — the  dairyman  may  reduce  the  amount  of  concentrates  needed 
to  supply  a  well-balanced  ration  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  shown 
in  the  case  of  alfalfa  hay.  (347,  350,  353) 

At  the  New  Jersey  Station^'  Lane  fed  2  Iota,  each  of  2  cows,  for  two 
12-day  perioda  alternately  on  the  rationa  ahown  below: 

Crittwm  dover  hay  fed  against  purchated  protein 

Avpnge  d«ny  yield 
Average  ntion  Milk  F«t 


Ration  J 
Crimson  clover  ba,y,  16 .4  Ibe. 

Cora  sOage,  80.01m.     No  oonoentmtes   20.1  0.85 

Raiion  II 

Mixed  hay,  5 .0  lbs.       Wheat  bran,  6  Ibe. 

Com  eOafle^  80.0  Iba.     Dried  brewers' grainsb  6  Ibe   28.8  1.00 

The  table  shows  that  the  yield  of  milk  was  3.7  lbs.  and  of  fat  0.15 
lb.  less  on  the  crimson  clover  ration  than  on  that  containing  purchased 
concentrates.  Using  the  home-grown  ration,  however,  effected  a  saving  of 
18.3  cents  in  the  feed  cost  of  producing  100  lbs.  of  milk. 

615.  Crimson  clover  hay  and  cowpea  silage. — Lane*'^  also  compared  a 
ration  of  erimaon  elorer  hay,  eowpea  lilage,  and  eom-and-cob  meal  with 
one  in  which  the  protein  waa  largely  pnrehaaed.  The  following  rationa 
were  fed  alternately  for  2  periods  of  12  daya  each  to  2  lota  of  2  cowa 
each: 

Crimeon  clover  hay  and  cowpea  eUage  compared  with  purchased  protein 

AvMafli  daOy  jpMd 

Avmie  imtioa  Ifilk  Fk( 

Ration  I  Lb*  LU. 

Crimson  clover  hay,  10  lbs. 

Cowpea  sikge,  30  lbs.       Com-aiidHSob  meal,  0.0  Dbe..      24.8  0.94 

Raiion  II 

Mixed  hay,  5  lbs.  Dried  brewers' onuns,  8.0  lbs. 

Com  sOaf^  80  lbs.  Cottonseed  meal,  2.5  lbs.....     24.0  0.09 

"Vt.  Rpt  1906.  "Hmm.  Rpt  1909.  pp.  158-168.  *N.  J.  BoL  161. 
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The  amount  of  milk  and  fat  produced  was  practically  the  same  for 
both  rations,  showing  the  high  value  of  crimson  clover  hay  and  eowpea 
silage  as  sources  of  protein  for  dairy  cows.  (363) 

616.  Cowpea  hay. — In  the  South  the  cowpea  vine,  thriving  on  all 
types  of  soil,  is  of  great  importance  to  the  dairy  industry,  as  it  furnishes 
palatable  hay  rich  in  protein.  To  determine  the  effect  of  substituting 
eowpea  liay  for  protein-rieh  ooneentrates  Lane**  fed  2  lots  eaeh  of  2 
oowB  the  xatuma  ahown  below  for  l&4aj  periods: 

Cowpea  ha/y  compared  ynih  purckated  protein 


Averace  ntkn 

Saiion  T  U&  Lbn 

Cowpea  hay,  17  lbs. 

Com  silage,  96  Dm.        No  ooneentratM   23.7  0.02 

Ration  IT 

Corn  stover,  5  Ibe.         Wheat  bran,  4  lbs. 

Com  ailageb  80  Ibe.         Dried  brewers'  grains,  3  Ibt. 

Cottonseed  nMftl,  2  lbs.   25.7  1.05 


Tho  2  lbs.  more  milk  and  0.13  lb.  more  fat  were  produced  by  each 
cow  daily  on  the  ration  containing  purchased  concentrates,  this  increase 
was  not  aalBdent  to  ofliwt  the  greater  eeet  of  the  puxehaaed  feed. 

At  the  Alabama  Statkm*^  Duggar  fed  2  lota  eaeh  of  3  eowa  for  two 
80-day  periods  a  basal  ration  of  9.6  lbs.  cottonseed  hulls  and  9.6  Iba. 
of  a  mixture  of  2  parts  cotton  seed  and  1  part  each  of  wheat  bran  and 
cottonseed  meal,  with  either  wheat  bran  or  cowpea  hay  in  addition,  aa 
ahown  below: 

Cowpea  hay  compared  with  wheat  bran 


AwtnmtfaMom                                     Miik  '  'Fat 

Lb*.  Uw. 

SaUrn  J.  Coirpeabay,  7.8n»s.  Busl ration                    17.8  1.18 

BatSmlL  Wheeibnii,6.1]be.  BtMlntioa                    16.0  1.02 


In  this  trial  the  cows  getting  the  cowpea  hay  averaged  1.3  lbs.  more 
milk  daily  than  those  fed  wheat  bran,  showing  that  where  there  is  a 
fair  supply  of  rich  concentrates  it  is  more  economical  to  complete  the 
ration  with  some  protein-rich  roughage,  like  cowpea  hay  or  silage,  than 
Iqr  adding  expensive  eoneentrates. 

Wing  ftmnd  at  the  Georgia  Station**  that  cowpea  hay  prodnoed  30  per 
et  more  milk  than  cottonseed  hulls,  a  reasonable  result  when  the  compo- 
sition of  these  feeds  is  considered.  (357) 

617.  Soybean  hay. — At  the  Tennessee  Station"  Price  compared  soybean 
straw  and  ground  soybeans,  combined  in  the  same  proportion  as  they 
occur  in  soybean  hay,  with  alfalfa  hay  in  a  trial  with  2  lots  of  4  cows 
each.  The  returns  from  rations  fed  alternately  during  three  30-da7 
perioda  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

•N.  J.  BnL  174.        «l]a.BiiLm         ■aa.BaL4».       «*Teoa.  Bid.  80. 
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usST 

I  daily  ^dU 

17.2 

0.116 

15.1 

0.80 

Soybean  hay  vs.  dfalfa  kay 

Avcrac*  ntion 

Ralinn  I 

Soybean  straw,  7.1  lbs.  Ground  soybeans,  3.7  lbs. 

Silage,  25.0  Dm.  OoriMiidpOob  OMal,  3 .7  Um.  . . . 

Ralicrn  II 
Alfalfa  hay,  12 .3  lbs. 

8ili«eka4.61ba.  CkmMod-oobined, 8.7  lbs.... 

The  table  showe  that  the  soybean  ration  proved  more  effieetive  than 
the  alf  alf  a>ha7  ration. 

In  trials  during  2  years  by  Caldwell  at  the  Ohio  Station'*  a  ration 
of  8.7  lbs.  soybean  hay,  31.9  lbs.  silage,  5.7  lbs.  com  meal,  and  1.0  lb. 
of  cottonseed  meal  proved  as  good  as  one  eontaining  8.4  lbs.  of  concen- 
trates (equal  parts  by  weight  of  wheat  bran,  cottonseed  meal,  and  corn 
meal),  7.0  lbs.  corn  stover,  and  32.8  lbs.  corn  silage.  The  feed  cost  of 
butter  fat  was  9.5  per  ct.  lower  on  the  soybean-hay  ration.  (358) 

618.  Soybean  lilage  and  alfalfa  hay.— At  the  New  Jersey  Station"* 
Lane  fed  2  lots  of  2  eowa  each  for  2  periods  of  15  days  alternately  upon 
the  rations  ahown  below: 

Soybean  silage  and  alfalfa  hay  compared  with  purchased  protein 

Averafio  daily  lidd 

Avania  imtioa  MUk 

Batumi 

Soybean  silaRc.  36  lbs. 

Alfalfa  hay,  8  lbs.    C'orn  meal,  6  lbs   27.2  0.98 

Ration  II 

Com  silapo,  36  lbs.    Whont  bran,  4  lbs. 

Cora  stover,  6  lbs.    Dried  brewers'  Krains,  4  lbs. 

Cottoiifleedm«a,21b0.   25.7  0.98 

The  table  shows  that  the  yield  of  fat  waa  the  same  on  these  rations, 
while  the  home-grown  ration  with  com  meal  produced  slightly  more 
milk.  There  was  a  saving  of  1.1  cents  per  pound  of  butter  when  the 

ration  of  soybean  silage  and  alfalfa  hay  was  fed. 

619.  Hairy  vetch  hay. — Duprf^ar  of  the  Alabama  Station"  substituted 
6.6  lbs.  of  hairy  votch  hay  tor  7  lbs.  of  wheat  bran  for  short  periods, 
and  found  substantially  no  decrease  in  milk  flow.  (358) 


IV.  Cabbonaceous  Kouguages 

620.  Com  fodder. — Tho  inferior  to  com  silage,  good  com  fodder, 
eq»eciaUy  that  from  thickly  planted  corn,  is  relished  by  cows  and  is  a 
satisfactory  substitute  for  hay  from  tlie  prrasses.  Rather  than  being  fed 
as  the  sole  roughage,  it  should  preferably  be  used  with  legume  hay. 
To  compare  the  value  of  corn  fodder  and  timothy  hay  as  the  sole  rough- 
ages Hunt  and  Caldwell  fed  2  lots  each  of  4  cows  for  45  days  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Station.*'  Each  cow  was  given  3  lbs.  of  ground  oats  and 
3  lbs.  wheat  bran  daily,  with  either  com  fodder  or  timothy  hay  as 
shown  in  the  table: 

••OhloPoLm.      •N.J.BoLlTi.      "Ala.  Bol.  1S8.      •'Peaa.  Rpt  1892. 
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Com  fodder  V9.  Hmothff  hay  for  dairy  eowt 

Avence  djuly  yiald  Gain  or  Iom 
Average  roughage  allowBiuw  Milk  Fat         in  weight 

Lba.  Lbs.  Lba. 

Lot  /,  Com  fodder,  22 .8  lbs   16.2      0.66  —23 

£ol//;Tiiiioth7hay,22.31lM.   17.1      0.64  +84 

Lot  I,  fed  corn  fodder,  produced  less  milk  but  slightly  more  fat  than 
Lot  II,  fed  timothy  hay,  and  lost  in  weight  while  Lot  II  gained.  Taking 
all  the  facts  into  consideration,  the  fodder  com  proved  almost  as  valua- 
ble as  the  same  weight  of  timothy  hay.  Two  tons  of  timothy  hay  per 
aere  ib  a  high  letnni,  while  the  yield  of  the  fodder  com  used  in  this 
trial  WBM  nearly  4.5  tons  per  acre,  or  over  twice  that  of  the  timothy 
hay.  The  hifl^  Taloe  of  fodder  com  for  the  dairy  cow  is  thus  apparent 
(294) 

621.  Corn  fodder  with  alfalfa  hay. — Tlie  value  of  corn  fodder  when 
fed  with  Icf^ume  hay  is  shown  in  the  following  summary  of  4  trials  by 
Linfield  at  the  Utah  Station**  in  which  cows  were  fed  3  \hs.  of  wheat 
bran  and  3  lbs.  of  either  wheat,  barley,  or  corn  meal,  with  alfalfa  hay 
or  both  com  fodder  and  alfiil&  hay  for  roughage : 

Alfalfa  hay  and  com  fodder  v$,  oHfalfa  hay. 

ATmfl*  n»ii|lM«a  aBowaBM  ^iSSf*  ^^^^t^ 

Um.  Lb*. 

/.  Com  fodder,  8 .7  lbs.  Alfalfa  hay,  11 .5  lbs   16.9  0.75 

//.  Alfalfa  hay,  21 .6  ttM   17.1  0.74 

It  is  seen  that  when  fodder  com  replaced  nearly  half  of  the  alfalfa 
hay,  about  as  good  returns  were  secured  as  when  alfalfa  hay  alone 
constituted  the  roughage.  Where  corn  and  alfalfa  flourish,  both  should 
be  used  rather  than  alfalfk  alone.  (609) 

688.  Com  itorer  vs.  nlsed  and  elmr  hay.— At  the  Wisconsin  Station** 
the  senior  author  condncted  2  trials  to  compare  com  stover  with  mixed 
hay  and  with  clover  hay.  A  crop  of  dent  com  yielding  4,490  lbs.  of 
cured  stalks  and  4,941  lbs.  of  car  com  per  acre  was  cut  and  shocked 
in  the  usual  manner.  After  curing,  the  corn  was  husked  and  the  stover 
reserved  for  feeding.  '  In  both  trials  2  lots  of  2  cows  each  were  fed  by 
the  reversal  method  for  2  periods  each  of  3  weeks.  All  were  fed  5  lbs. 
of  corn  and  7  lbs.  of  bran  per  head  daily,  with  either  hay  or  uncut  com 
stover  as  indicated  in  the  table : 

Com  stover  vt.  mixed  and  clover  hay 

Average  daily  yield 

Avwiflt  toosluiiflB  ■UowuM  Milk  Butter 


First  trial 

I.    Com  stover,  42  4  lbs   20  0  1  02 

//.  Mixed  clover  aud  timothy  hay,  13 .5  lbs   19 .0  1 .00 

Second  trial 

1.    Corn  stover,  33  3  lbs   19,8  0.93 

IT.    Clover  hay,  11 .5  lba   18.9  0.97 

Utab  BuL  68.  **  Wis.  Rpt  1884. 
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In  the  first  trial  42.4  n>s.  of  uncut  com  stover  was  slightly  superior 
to  13.5  lbs.  of  mixed  hay,  and  in  the  second  11.5  lbs.  clover  hay  produced 
somewhat  more  butter  than  33.3  lbs.  uncut  corn  stover.  Reduced  to 
tons,  we  may  conclude  that  1  ton  of  mixed  clover  and  timothy  hay  is 
worth  3  tons  of  naeat  com  stover,  and  that  1  ton  of  clover  hay  is  some- 
vhftt  snperior  to  3  tons  of  uneut  stover.  Thirty-four  per  et  of 
the  coarse,  uncut  stover  was  left  uneaten  in  these  trials.  Had  the 
inaterisl  been  cut,  the  cows  would  have  wasted  somewhat  less  and  the 
stover  would  have  then  had  a  higher  value  per  ton.  This  trial  shows 
the  heavy  losses  incident  to  feeding  dry  com  forage,  which  if  ensiled 
would  be  wholly  consumed.  (300-2) 

623.  Timothy  hay. — While  timothy  hay  is  a  standard  and  most  satis- 
factory roughage  for  the  horse,  it  is  unsatisfactory  for  the  dairy  cow. 
It  lacks  protein,  is  not  very  palatable  to  cows,  snd  has  a  constipating 
effect  quite  opposite  to  the  beneficial  action  of  legtune  hay.  The  value 
of  mixed  otover  and  timothy  hay  for  cows  will  depend  on  tiie  proportion 
of  clover  present. 

To  demonstrate  the  poor  results  secured  when  timothy  hay  is  fed  with 
other  feeds  likewise  low  in  protein,  Fraser  and  Hayden  of  the  Illinois 
Station**  conducted  a  trial  on  a  dairy  farm  in  which  2  lots  each  of  8 
cows  were  fed  by  the  reversal  method  for  two  42-day  periods.  The  cow.s 
were  given  12.5  lbs.  per  hesd  dsJly  of  a  concentrate  mixture  of  2.5  parts 
com  meal  and  1  part  wheat  bran  with  the  roughages  shown  in  the  table: 

Ti9noihy  hay  vs.  alfalfa  hay  when  fed  with  protein-poor  feeds 


When  fed  the  allslf^hay  ration,  which  had  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1 : 0.6, 
the  cows  produced  17.5  per  ct.  more  milk  than  on  the  unbalanced 
timothy-hay  ration,  the  nutritive  ratio  of  which  was  1 : 10.2.  The  tim- 
othy-fed cows  lost  in  weight  and  were  in  poor  condition  generally,  a 

number  being  "off  feed"  at  times.  This  trial  shows  clearly  that  when 
timothy  hay  must  be  fed  it  should  be  supplemented  by  concentrates  high 

in  protein.  (312) 

624.  Upland  prairie  vs.  timothy  hay. — Haecker  of  the  JVIinuesota  Sta- 
tion^ ^  compared  native  upland  prairie  hay  of  exeellmt  quality  with 
medium  fine,  early-cut  timothy  hay  properly  cured.  Sixteen  cows  were 
used  during  the  trisl  lasting  77  days,  the  same  quantity  of  grain  and 
hay  being  supplied  in  each  case.  Tlie  returns  in  milk  and  fkt  were 
practically  the  same  from  the  2  kinds  of  hay.  This  study''^  was  repeated 
with  the  same  results.  It  is  fair,  then,  to  hold  that  good  upland  prairie 
hay,  like  that  of  the  Minnesota  region,  is  equal  to  timothy  hay  with  the 
dairy  cow.  (325) 

"lU.  Bui.  146.  " Mlmi.  BiU.  86.  "Minn.  Bui.  67. 
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625.  Bemiida  hay. — Lloyd  of  the  Mississippi  Station*^  studying  the 
returns  from  a  herd  of  30  to  60  cows  during  3  years,  concludes  that 
Bemmda  bay  equals  timothy  hay  for  milk  and  butter  production.  (320) 

6M.  J4kli]iMn-gTMi  hay^Moore  of  the  Mississippi  Station**  found 
Johnson-grass  hay  nearl^  as  valnaUe  as  eowpea  hay  when  com  silage, 
cottonseed  meal,  and  wheat  bran  were  the  other  feeds  given.  Had  less 
rich  and  palatable  concentrates  been  fed,  Johnson-grass  hay  would 
probably  have  shown  but  half  to  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  eowpea 
hay.  (321) 

627.  Salt-marsh  hay. — Lindsey  and  Jones  of  the  Massachusetts 
(Hatch)  Station,'^  in  trials  with  12  co^^-s,  covering  7  months,  found  that 
where  10  lbs.  of  various  kinds  of  salt-marsh  hay  were  given  daily  in  place 
of  an  equal  weight  of  mixed  hay,  the  milh  flow  was  deereased  from  2  to  5 
per  et  They  state :  "When  fed  directly  after  milking,  no  objectionable 
flavor  could  be  detected  in  the  milk  or  butter.  It  is  possible  that  if 
these  hays  were  cut  very  soon  after  being  covered  by  the  tide  they 
would  then  produce  a  disagreeable  flavor."  (325) 

628.  Cottonseed  hulls. — Cotton.seed  hulls  are  a  roughage  fair  in  carbo- 
hydrate content,  but  very  deficient  in  crude  protein,  and  are  rather 
unpalatable  to  oows.  Moone  of  the  HissiBBippi  Station,"*  in  feeding 
trials  with  dairy  oows,  found  100  lbs.  of  well  cleaned  cottonseed  hulls 
equal  to  67  lbs.  of  prime  Johnson-grass  hsy.  Soule  of  the  Texss  Sta- 
tion*' found  cottonseed  hulls  nearly  equal  to  sorghum  hay  for  cows. 
Nourse  of  the  Virginia  Station"*  considers  cottonseed  hulls  alwut  equal 
to  oat  straw  in  feeding  value.  Conner  of  the  South  Carolina  Station'^" 
found  cottonseed  hulls  decidedly  inferior  to  com  stover,  and  Michels  of 
the  North  Carolina  Station^*^''  found  stover  of  rather  poor  quality  equal 
to  the  hulls.  Flint  and  Dorman^*^  report  from  trials  on  Georgia  farms 
that  carbohydrates  can  he  supplied  under  their  eonditions  much  more 
cheaply  in  the  form  of  com  sQage  than  by  cottonseed  hulls.  Silage  also 
stimulates  a  greater  flow  of  milk,  and  is  palatable  and  suceulent,  aiding 
in  keeping  the  animals  in  good  condition.  Failing  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  forage  from  the  com  plant,  southern  dairymen  often  leave 
the  com  stalks  standing  in  the  field  and  purchase  cottonseed  hulls  for 
roughage.  (251) 

V.  SuoouiiBNT  Feeds 

629.  Com  silage^ — Succulent  feeds  are  of  even  more  importance  in 

the  feeding  of  the  dairj^  cow  than  of  the  other  farm  animals.  On  account 
of  their  cooling,  slightly  laxative  action,  such  feeds  aid  greatly  in  keeping 
the  digestive  tract  of  this  hard-working  animal  in  good  condition,  as 
well  as  whetting  the  appetite  so  that  large  amounts  of  feed  are  con- 
sumed.   Thruout  the  chief  dairy  sections  of  the  United  States  com 

"Ml88.  Bui.  70.  "Miss.  Rpt.  1903.  "S.  C.  Bui.  66. 

••M188.  Rpt.  1895.  "Tex.  Bui.  47.  ""N.  C.  Bui.  199. 

•*MaM.  (Hatch)  Bui.  60.  *Ya.  BUL  118.  "*Ga.  BoL  80. 
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silage  furnishes  the  cheapest  form  of  succulence.  Due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  the  tilage  made  dnring  earUer  years  was  frequently  of  poor 
quality  and  fed  in  a  carelesB  manner,  a  ividespread  belief  existed  that 
silage  injured  the  flayer  of  the  nuUc  For  many  years  the  largest  nulk 
eondensing  company  in  the  country  prohibited  the  use  of  silage  1^  its 
patrons.  Experience  has  now  abundniitly  demonstrated  that  when  good 
silage  is  fed  under  proper  oonditions  the  quality  of  the  milk  is  thereby 
improved,  rather  than  imi)aire(l.  Like  other  feeds,  silage  may  \)e  abused. 
Only  that  which  is  well  made  should  be  used,  and  this  should  be  fed 
after  milking  and  be  eaten  up  clean  at  each  feed,  none  being  left 
scattered  on  the  floor  of  the  stable,  the  air  of  which  should  be  kept  pure 
and  wholesome  by  proper  ventilation.  If  such  conditions  prevail,  no 
one  need  fear  ill  efTects  from  feeding  silage  to  daily  cows,  for  when 
thus  fed  even  the  milk  condensing  factories  no  longer  object  to  its  use. 
The  daily  allowance  of  silage  commonly  fed  ranges  from  20  to  40  lbs. 
per  1,000  lbs.  live  weight.  A  common  rule  is  to  feed  3  lbs.  of  silage  and 
1  lb.  of  dry  roughage  per  100  lbs.  live  weight.  (300-5) 

630.  Com  silage  vs.  fodder  com. — Tests  of  corn  silage  and  field-cured 
fodder  com  at  the  Vermont^^  and  Wisconsin*^  Stations  were  condueted 
in  the  following  manner:  Two  rows  of  maturing  com  extending  acroai 
the  field  were  placed  in  shocks,  while  the  next  2  rows  were  run  thru 
the  feed  cutter  and  placed  in  the  silo.  By  thus  alternating  until  the  silo 
was  filled,  substantially  equal  quantities  of  material  havine:  the  same 
composition  were  obtained  as  silage  and  shock  corn,  respectively.  The 
field-cured  fodder,  after  being  run  thru  the  cutter,  was  fed  in  opposition 
to  the  silage  to  dairy  cows  along  with  equal  quantities  of  hay  and  grain. 

At  the  Vermont  Station  the  green  fodder  com,  converted  Into  silage 
and  fed  with  hay  and  grain,  produced  11  per  et  more  milk  than  the 
same  amount  of  green  com  dried  and  fed  with  the  same  allowance  of 
hay  and  grain.  In  the  Wisconsin  trial  the  com  crop  produced  243  lb&, 
or  3  per  ct.,  more  milk  per  acre  when  fed  as  silage  than  when  fed  as 
dried  com  fodder. 

In  the  following  table  are  summarized  the  results  of  these  and  other 
trials  in  which  the  amount  of  milk  produced  from  100  lbs.  of  total  dry 
matter  in  rations  containing  silage  or  corn  fodder  was  determined: 


Com  silage  vs.  fodder  com  for  milk  production 

Milk  from  100  lba.diy 

StatioBMidiiaiBlMrof tiUto                            SOa^rntioD  Fodiht-. 

Wisconsin  (Rpt.  1888),  3  trials                                        104 .2  95.8 

Wisconsin  (Rpt.  1889),  3  trials                                        110.6  1IH.8 

Vermont  (Rpt.  1892),  1  trial                                          82.0  78.8 

Penn.s>lvania  (Rpt.  1890),  1  trial                                     111.9  106.3 

New  Jen^  (BuL  122),  1  trial                                     116.2  103.0 

AT«ngeaf9trids                                             106.0  96.6 

»Vt  Rpt  1691.  ^Wb.  Rpt  1691. 
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ATetmgiiig  these  trials  we  iind  that  7.4  Ibk  more  milk  wa»  prodneed 
from  100  lbs.  ot  dry  matter  in  the  silage  rations  than  in  the  rations  con- 
taining fodder  corn.   The  higher  value  of  the  silage  is  not  due  to  any 

increased  digestibility  of  the  silage  over  wcll-ourcd  drj'  fodder,  for  we 
have  seen  that  ensiling  teuds  to  deerejise  the  digestibility  of  forage 
rather  than  to  increase  it.  (83)  The  superiority  of  silage  must  be  largely 
doe  to  the  fset  that  while  good-quality  silage  is  eaten  with  little  or  no 
waste,  a  eonsiderable  part  of  the  oom  fodder  is  nsoally  left  uneaten. 
Various  trials  show  that  the  diy  matter  of  that  part  of  the  com  fodder 
which  is  actually  consumed  may  have  jnst  as  high  a  nutritlTe  value 
as  an  equal  weight  of  dry  matter  in  com  silage.'"*  Another  reason  why 
silage  gives  better  results  than  dry  corn  fodder  is  that  cows  fed  the 
succulent,  palatable  silage  usuallj'  consume  a  heavier  ration  than  those 
fed  the  dry  fodder  aud  hence  have  a  larger  amount  of  nutrients  avail- 
able for  milk  production  after  the  maintenance  requirements  of  the  body 
have  been  met. 

631.  Com  silage  vs.  hay. — To  determine  the  relative  value  of  com 
silage  and  mixed  hay  (mostly  timothy)  Jordan  fed  4  cows  at  the  Maine 
Station*"  for  three  14-day  periods.  During  the  first  period  the  cows 
were  fed  good  hay;  during  the  second,  hay  and  silage;  and  during  the 
last,  hay  again,  the  same  amount  of  concentrates  being  fed  thruout  the 
trial.  When  the  cows  were  changed  from  good  hay  to  both  silage  and 
hay  their  milk  flow  increased  7  per  et  and  when  changed  back  it  de- 
creased 8  i>er  ot.  The  silage  fed  in  this  trial  was  watery  and  contained 
but  16.7  per  ct.  dry  matter,  while  average  silage  from  well-matured 
oom  contains  about  26  per  ct.  dry  matter.  Jordan  found  444  lbs.  of 
this  silage,  which  had  less  than  two-thirds  the  value  of  high-quality 
silage,  slightly  superior  in  feeding  value  to  100  lbs.  of  the  hay  fed.  It 
is  fair  to  conclude  that  had  the  silage  been  of  average  quality  2S0  lbs. 
would  have  been  slightly  superior  to  100  lbs.  of  hay. 

In  an  extended  trial  with  6  cows  Hills  of  the  Vermont  Station*** 
found  that  when  3.5  lbs.  of  com  silage  was  substituted  for  1  lb.  of 
mixed  timothy,  red  top,  and  clover  hay,  the  milk  yield  was  increased 
7  per  ct.  Rating  hay  at  $10  and  silage  at  $3  per  ton,  there  was  a  gain 
of  1.66  cents  daily  per  cow  by  replacing  one-third  of  the  hay  with 
silage.  From  these  data  we  may  conclude  that  for  dairy  cows  280  to 
350  lbs.  of  good  com  silage  is  worth  rather  more  than  100  lbs.  of  mixed 
bay.  In  the  feed  unit  system  as  revised  by  WoU***  and  in  the  Armsby 
table  of  energy  values  com  silage  is  rated  at  half  the  value  of  timothy 
hay.  (171,  178) 

To  determine  the  relative  value  of  corn  silage  and  alfalfa  hay  Carroll 
of  the  Utah  Station**'*  fed  2  lots  of  7  cows  each  the  rations  shown  in 
the  table  for  2  alternate  28-day  periods.  The  concentrate  allowance  con- 
sisted of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  wheat  bran  and  rolled  barley. 

*^  Wis.  Rpts.  1890,  1891.       Vt.  Rpt.  1901.        "•Information  to  the  authors. 
Me.  Rpt.  1889.  Wis.  Cir.  37. 
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Relative  value  of  com  silage  and  alfalfa  hay 

Average  daily  yiald 
Amiolim  Mi&  F*t 


Ration  J 
Alfalfa  hay,  22 .2  lbs. 

Cora  aikice,  21 .8  Dm.     ConeentniteB,  4.1  lbs.   27.2  0.99 

Ration  II 

Alfalfa  hayi  29 .Ottw.     Concentratee,  4 .0  lbs.   26 .d  0.95 

When  fed  silage  the  00W8  yielded  2  per  ct.  more  milk  and  4  per  et 
more  laX,  bat  were  given  2.5  per  ct  more  grain.  We  may  therefore 
oanclnde  that  6.8  lbs.  of  alfalfa  hay  was  folly  repUused  by  21.5  Ibe.  of 
com  Bilage,  or  100  lbs.  of  hay  by  310  to  320  lbs.  of  silage. 

632.  Silage  from  the  torghiuiu. — ^Nezt  in  value  to  com  silage  is  that 
from  the  grain  and  the  sweet  sorghums.  Reed  and  Fiteh  found  kafir 
silage  practically  equal  to  corn  silage  when  fed  ^-ith  hay  and  grain  in  a 
trial  at  the  Kansas  Station. In  each  of  2  trials  the  co^^•8  produced  3 
per  ct.  more  rniik  and  1  per  ct.  more  fat  when  fed  corn  silage  than  when 
fed  silage  from  sweet  sorghum,  showing  this  silsge  to  be  bnt  little  inferior 
to  that  firom  the  com  plant.  (800) 

688.  Silage  from  the  legumes. — Tho  there  is  far  less  certainly  of  secur- 
ing silage  of  good  quality  from  clover  or  alfalfa  than  firom  com  and  the 
sorghums,  these  legumes  are  sometimes  ensiled,  especially  when  the 
weather  does  not  permit  making  them  into  satisfactory'  hay.  (342,  348) 
In  each  of  3  years  Clark  ensiled  red  clover  at  the  Montana  Station**"  and 
fed  the  silage  to  dairy  cows  in  comparison  with  clover  hay.  When  from 
32  to  43  lbs.  of  clover  silage  was  fed  per  head  daily  with  clover  and  tim- 
othy hay  and  concentrates,  238  lbs.  of  the  silage  proved  equal  to  100  lbs. 
of  good  clover  hay.  On  the  silage  ration  the  yield  of  milk  was  increased 
5.7  per  ct.  and  of  fat  4.3  per  ct.  Clark  reports  that  the  cows  relished 
the  silage  during  the  winter  months,  but  that  in  summer  it  became 
darker  in  color  and  acquired  a  strong  odor,  a  point  also  observed  by 
Heed  at  the  Kan.sas  Station*"  with  alfalfa  silage.  Such  combinations  as 
field  peas  with  oats,  soybeans  or  cowpcas  with  com  or  the  sorghums,  and 
vetch  with  oats,  wheat,  or  barley,  make  satisfactory  silage.  (357-9) 

684.  Xized  niage  vs.  heavy  oonoeiitrates^At  the  Ohio  Station"* 
Williams  fed  2  uniform  lots  of  4  cows  each  the  rations  reported  in  the 
table  during  4  months  to  determine  whether  a  large  part  of  the  concen- 
trates usually  supplied  could  not  be  replaced  by  silage  composed  of  2 
parts  soybeans.  1  part  cowpeas,  and  7.5  parts  of  rather  watery  com 
silage.  The  2  rations  contained  practically  the  same  amount  of  dry 
matter  and  crude  protein. 

«"KaB.  Cir.  28.  Hoard's  Dairyman,  47, 1914.  p.  889. 

waiont  BqL  94.  Ohio  BuL  165. 
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Feeding  mixed  silage  in  place  of  pari  of  ike  conceniraies 


Wwbd  silage,  58.0  lbs.       Oil  meal,  2  0  Ibg. 

Mind  hay,  6.8  ttw.          Bran,  2.0  lbs   19.6  1.03 

LpI// 

Blover,  4 .7  Ibe.  Oil  meal,  2  5  lbs. 

Mixed  hay,  6 .5  Ibe.  Corn  meal,  5 .0  lbs. 

Bnui,6.0Ib8.   16.9  0.80 

It  is  seen  that  the  cows  fed  58  lbs.  of  mixed  silage  with  4  lbs.  of  con- 
centrates yielded  more  milk  and  fat  than  those  receiving  13.5  lbs.  of 
rich,  expensiva  coneentrates  and  no  aOage.  Lew  dry  maXbet  wa»  con* 
snnied  the  nlage-fed  cows  for  1  lb.  of  fat  than  hy  thoae  getting  no 
ailage.  Dnring  the  trial  the  fat  yield  of  the  silage-fed  cows  inereaaed 
1.9  per  ct.,  while  that  of  the  others  shrank  14.2  per  ct.  These  results 
forcibly  illiLstrate  how  protein-rich  silage  may  aid  the  dairyman  in  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  producing  milk. 

635.  Apple-pomace  silage. — Hills"*  fed  cows  daily  allowances  of  24  to 
35  lbs.  of  apple-pomace  silage,  as  much  as  they  would  eat  in  addition  to 
8  lbs.  of  grain  and  10  to  12  lbs.  of  hay.  On  apple-pomace  silage  the  cows 
consomed  somewhat  more  dry  matter  than  those  getting  com  silage, 
with  a  eorresponding  inerease  in  milk  flow.  The  apple-pomaoe  silage 
had  no  deleterious  influence  on  the  cows  or  their  milk.  (384) 

636.  Other  silage  studies. — Hills  of  the  Vermont  Station"*  found  that 
rye  silage  was  drier  and  less  readily  eaten  than  corn  silage,  and  made 
10  per  ct.  less  milk  and  butter.  Cows  changed  from  corn  to  rye  silage 
shrank  20  per  ct.  in  milk,  while  on  changing  back  from  rye  to  corn  they 
gained  2  per  ct.  Good  com  silage  gives  better  results  than  good  Hun- 
garian-grass hay  or  silage.  (318) 

887.  Boots* — Since  roots  may  be  regarded  aa  watery  eonoentratea 
rather  than  roughages  (88»  885)  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  their 
value  in  replacing  the  concentrates  in  the  ration.  In  studying  this  prob- 
lem Friia  of  the  Copenhagen  (Denmark)  Station"'  conducted  extensive 
trials  on  different  farms  in  which  cows  were  fed  the  same  basal  ration, 
consisting  of  6.5  lbs.  of  hay  and  10  lbs.  of  straw,  and  were  given  in  ad- 
dition varying  amounts  of  cereal  grains,  cottonseed  meal,  and  mangels 
or  other  roots.  Friis  concluded  that  1  lb.  of  dry  matter  In  roots  is  equal 
in  feeding  valne  to  1  lb.  of  Indian  com  or  of  a  mixture  of  barley,  oats,  and 
rye,  or  to  0.75  lb.  of  cottonseed  meal. 

In  trials  during  2  years  Wing  and  Savage  of  the  New  York  (Cornell) 
Station"'  found  that  1  lb.  of  dry  matter  in  mangels  is  equal  to  1  lb.  of 
dry  matter  in  grain,  and  that  mangels  can  successfully  replace  half  the 
grain  ordinarily  fed  in  a  ration  of  grain,  mixed  hay,  and  silage.  The 

"Vt.  Rpt.  1903.  "•N.  Y.  (GorneU)  BuL868. 

»*Vt.  Rpt.  1907. 

^''Expt.  Sta.  Rec.  14,  1903,  p.  801;  Landokon.  Forabg  (Copenhagen),  1902,  p.  30. 
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Cornell  studies  led  to  the  conclusion  that  with  concentrates  costing  $30 
per  ton  mangels  are  an  economical  feed  for  dairy  cows  when  they  can 
be  produced  and  atored  for  $4  per  ton, — a  high  figure  lor  this  compara- 
tiYely  eaaOy-grown  crop.  (868) 

Haeeker  of  the  Minneaota  Station*"  has  likewise  found  that  1  lb.  of 
dry  mnttor  in  mangels  or  rutabagas  is  substantially  equal  to  1  lb.  of 
mixed  grain,  11  lbs.  of  mangels  or  9  Ibe.  of  rutabagas  having  the  same 
value  as  1  lb.  of  grain. 

In  the  earlier  years  it  was  thought  that  the  feeding  of  roots  produced 
wateiy  milk,  hat  the  eztenrive  ezperimenta  in  Denmaik  and  thia  country 
with  roots  and  ailage  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  milk  of  the  cow  can- 
not be  watered  by  supplying  succulent  feeds. 

638.  Dry  matter  In  roots  and  silage. — The  value  of  the  dry  matter  in 
roots  and  com  silage  for  milk  production  has  boon  studied  at  the  Ohio,"' 
Pennsylvania/*"  and  Vermont*'**  stations  with  the  following  results: 


MUk  from  100  lbs.  of  dry  matter  in  corn  silage  and  beet  rations 


Sfttai  Bwt  wlioB  Bil&Ro  ration 

Lb*.  Tbs. 

Ohio  Station,  1S89   60  62 

Ohio  Station,  1890    66  60 

Ohio  Station,  1891   62  66 

Ohio  Station,  1892   60  76 

Pennsylvania  Station   87  82 

Vennont  Stotioa   113  110 


It  will  be  seen  that,  altho  praetieally  all  of  the  dry  matter  in  beets  la 
digestible  and  only  a  part  of  that  in  oorn  ailage,  in  each  of  these  trials 
dairy  cows  gave  somewhat  better  returns  on  the  dry  matter  of  com  ailage 

than  on  that  in  the  beet  ration.  On  the  other  hand,  Wing  and  Savage  at 
the  Cornell  Station'"  found  1  lb.  of  dry  matter  in  mangela  slightly  supe- 
rior to  1  lb.  of  dry  matter  in  corn  silage.  (365-74) 

639.  Sugar  beets  vs.  com  silage. — Haeeker  of  the  Nebraska  Station*** 
compared  com  silage  and  sugar  beets  with  2  lots  of  5  cows  each,  fed  for 
a  pcffiod  of  5  weeks.  The  cowa  were  given  6  to  10  lbs.  per  head  daily  of 
a  miztnxe  of  equal  parte  of  oats,  corn,  and  wheat  bran,  with  hay  and 
nieealenee  as  ahown  in  the  table: 

Com  silage  compared  with  sugar  beets 

Averacs  tUily  yidd 

inmnMMDlbAruaMeMdMM  MUk  Pat 

Um.  Lbs. 

/.  Com  sOage,  30  Dm.       AKdHa  bay,  10  lbs.   17.4  0.84 

//.  8u^ beets,  30  lbs.      Alfslfkk hey,  10  Obe   16.1  0.78 

It  is  shown  that  where  30  lbs.  of  corn  silage  was  fed  against  an  equal 
weight  of  sugar  beets,  the  small  ditTerence  in  yield  of  milk  and  fat  was  in 

«'MInn.  Rpt.  1913.  »Penn.  Rpt.  1890.  «N.  Y.  (ComeU)  BuL  HS. 

^  Ohio  Rpt  1898.  *" Vt.  Rpt.  1895.  »  Nebr.  BoL  76. 
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favor  of  the  silage,  as  might  be  eipected  from  the  fact  that  eoxn  silage 
contains  considerably  more  dry  matter  than  sagar  beets. 

640.  Additimi  9t  loots  to  ration  oontaiaiiif  illagev— To  determine 
whether  the  addition  of  roots  to  an  already  excellent  ration  of  corn  silage, 
elover  hay,  and  concentrates  would  increase  the  yield  of  milk  or  fat  by 
daily  cows,  Shaw  and  Norton  carried  on  trials  during  3  years  at  the  Michi- 
gan Station*"  with  a  total  of  40  cows.  Each  year  2  lots  wore  fod  the 
rations  shown  in  the  table  by  the  reversal  method  for  periods  averag- 
ing 26  days  in  length : 


Effect  of  roots  when  added  to  ration  containing  tiHage 


AwasB  imtion 

Avorago  d&ily  yield 

Aver***  feed  cost  of* 

Milk 

100  IbB. 

milk 

lib.  fa 

Lbs. 

LtM. 

Genu 

Onto 

Ration  I 

Roots,  IS  3  lbs. 

Cora  silage,  30 .6  lbs. 

Clover  hay,  5 .0  lbs. 

23.8 

0.93 

66.5 

17.0 

Com  silage,  30  .8  lbs. 

Clover  hay,  5 .0  lbs. 

Concentrates,  9  .2  lbs  

22.5 

0.88 

62.3 

15.8 

•Co»t  of  fe«di  par  ton:  MMMrtnte  mfaEtai^  $17.00  to  fltLSl;  ebvw  biqr.  S&OO;  eon  lOaat,  VJO;  and 
noti.ta.oa 


On  Ration  I,  which  was  practieaUy  the  same  as  Ration  II  with  the 

exception  that  it  contained  in  addition  18.3  lbs.  of  roots,  the  average 
daily  yield  of  milk  was  increased  1.3  lbs.  and  of  fat  0.05  lb.  This  gain 
was  not  enough  to  offset  the  cost  of  the  roots  fed,  for  the  average  cost  of 
100  lbs.  milk  was  4.2  cents  and  of  1  lb.  of  fat  1.2  cents  lower  on  the  ration 
containing  no  roots.  "While  breeders  feeding  cows  heavily  on  official 
test  may  find  it  advisable  to  feed  roots  in  addition  to  a  liberal  allowance 
of  com  silage  for  the  sake  of  the  small  increase  in  yield,  this  practice 
will  rarely  be  economical  for  dairymen  in  generaL  (865) 

841.  Potatoes* — heavy  allowanoe  of  potatoes  produces  milk  and 
butter  of  poor  flavor.  According  to  Pott"*  cows  of  average  weight 
should  not  be  fed  more  than  33  lbs.  per  head  daily  of  cooked  potatoes 
and  somewhat  less  of  the  raw  tubers.  When  feeding  a  heavy  allowance 
of  potatoes  Hills  of  the  Vermont  Station"'  found  the  dry  matter  in  com 
silage  superior  to  that  in  raw  potatoes.  The  cows  ate  the  potatoes  readi- 
ly, but  at  15  cents  a  bushel  they  were  more  costly  than  com  silage.  But- 
ter from  the  potato-fed  cowa  was  salvy.  (874) 

618.  8oilage<— During  3  summeni  Woll,  Humphrey,  and  Oosfcerhula  at 
the  Wiseonsin  Station"**  fed  1  lot  of  cows  which  had  access  to  limited 
pasture  a  sueeession  of  soiling  crops  in  addition  to  a  small  allowance  of 

"•Bflch.  BoL  240.  «"Vt  Rpt  1898. 

wHandb.  Brnihr.  n.  Fatter.,  n,  1907.  pp.  888-884.       >"Wis.  BnL  886. 
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mixed  concentratei.  Another  lot,  otherwiBe  fed  nmilarly,  leoeivad  com 
silage  instead  of  soilage.  In  2  of  the  trials  each  lot  wbb  given  a  small 
allowance  of  hay.  The  results  of  the  trial8»  wbioh  averaged  82  daje,  are 
given  in  the  following  table : 

Soilage  vs.  silage  as  supplements  to  pasture 


LotI 
SoilaBB.28.llb0. 
Mixed  hay,  2.2  lbs. 

Pa.stureb  fimited        Oonoentntes,  S.ittw   28.9  0.02 

Lot  II 

Com  silage,  27 .3  lbs. 
Mixed  hay,  2  .0  lbs. 

Pasture,  lunited  Concentrates,  5.4  lbs   22.6  0.94 

The  oowB  fed  soilage,  eonsisting  of  red  elover,  peas  and  oate,  sweet 
oom,  field  corn,  and  "succotash"  (mixed  oats,  peas,  and  eorn),  yielded 
no  more  milk  and  slightly  less  fat  than  those  fed  corn  silage.  Silage  was 
relished  rather  better  than  the  succession  of  soiling  crops.  In  a  similar 
trial  by  Frand.sen  at  the  Nebraska  Station*"  the  feed  cost  per  pound  of 
butter  fat  was  24.5  cents  with  soiling  crops  and  21.5  cents  when  corn 
silage  was  used.  Since  soilage  is  far  more  expensive  and  much  more  in- 
convenient to  feed  thsn  silage  (418-80),  the  latter  is  preferred  by  dairy- 
men as  a  supplement  to  pasture,  except  where  too  few  cows  are  kept  to 
consume  the  silage  fast  enough  to  prevent  its  spoiling.  When  silage  is 
not  available  for  summer  feeding,  the  wise  dairyman  will  provide  a  well- 
planned  succession  of  soiling  crops  to  maintain  the  milk  flow  when 
pastures  are  scant,  knowing  that  it  is  well-nigh  iniixi-ssible  to  bring  the 
yield  of  milk  back  to  near  the  former  amount  if  it  has  once  been  checked 
by  insufficient  feed.  (421-2) 

648.  Wet  beet  polp^Wing  and  Anderson  of  the  New  York  (Cornell) 
Station***  found  that  cows  will  eat  50  to  100  lbs.  of  fresh  beet  pulp  per 
day  in  addition  to  8  lbs.  of  grain  and  6  to  12  lbs.  of  hay.  The  dry  mat- 
ter in  wet  beet  pulp  proved  equal  to  that  in  eorn  silage.  As  the  pulp 
comes  from  the  factory  it  contains  about  10  per  ct.  dr>'  matter,  or  about 
one-third  as  much  as  does  corn  silage  of  good  quality.  Beet  pulp  may 
have  a  higher  value  than  given  above  when  no  other  succulent  food  is 
supplied.  The  fermented  pulp  appears  to  be  more  palatable  and  satis- 
factory, tho  even  fresh  pulp  seems  to  stimulate  the  consumption  of  dry 
roiifjliajre.  There  are  occasional  reports  of  heet  pulp  tainting  the  milk. 
Buffum  and  Griffith  of  the  Colorado  Station""  found  2  lbs.  of  fresh  beet 
pulp  equal  to  1  lb.  of  sugar  beets  for  dairy  cows.  (274) 

» Heard's  Dalrymaxi.  47, 1914.  p.  40S.     *  Colo.  BnL  78. 
»N.  T.  (ComeU)  Bui.  188. 
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BBCOBDS  OF  PRODUCTION  OF  DAIRY  COWS— FEED 
REQUIRED  BY  COW  AND  COST  OP  PRO- 
DUCING MILK  AND  FAT 

I.  Records  op  Production  op  DAraY  Cows 

That  successful  dairying  depends  primarily  on  the  selection  of  indi- 
vidual cows  of  good  productive  capacity  has  already  been  pointed  out. 
(9M-7)  It  is  therefore  imporUmt  to  consider  the  TarioiiB  agenciet  which 
have  been  of  aervice  in  pointing  out  to  dairymen  the  profitable  and  the 
unprofitable  animals  in  their  herds,  and  in  enabling  them  more  intdli- 
gently  to  feed  and  breed  for  production.  Chief  among  these  agenciea 
are  the  cow-testing  associations,  the  system  of  official  testing,  the  ad- 
vanced registers,  dairy  cow  censuses,  and  public  competitions. 

644.  Cow-testing  associations. — The  remarkable  development  of  dairy- 
ing in  northern  Europe  during  the  past  20  years  has  been  due  in  large 
part  to  the  work  of  the  oow-teeting  aeaociationfl.  From  1895,  when  the 
first  asBoeiadon  was  organised  in  Denmaiie  with  13  herds  entered,  the 
growth  has  been  most  rapid,  until  in  1914  there  were  between  2,500 
and  3,000  such  associations  in  European  countries.  In  these  organiza- 
tions a  trained  tester  is  etnployed,  who  spends  a  day  every  month  with 
each  of  the  lierds  in  the  association.  Arriving  on  the  farm  in  the  after- 
noon he  weighs  and  samples  the  milk  from  each  cow  at  milking  time.  He 
fmrfhermore  weighs  the  concentrates  given  each  cow  and  also  the  rough- 
age  which  several  cows  get  and  then  estimates  the  approximate  amount 
given  to  each  cow  in  the  herd.  The  following  morning  this  is  repeated, 
after  which  the  samples  of  milk  are  tested  for  butter  faL  From  this 
day's  record  he  computes  the  milk  and  fat  production  and  cost  of  feed 
for  each  cow  for  the  current  month.  While  such  records  are  not  as 
exact  as  if  every  milking  were  weighed,  careful  studies  show  the  results 
to  be  within  2  per  ct.  of  the  actual  production  of  the  cow.  The 
tester  not  only  makes  these  records,  but  he  also  studies  the  local  feed 
market  and  aids  the  dairymen  in  working  out  the  most  economical 
rations  for  their  herds.  Many  dairymen  who  would  not  go  to  the  trouble 
of  testing  their  herds  themselves  are  glad  to  Secure  this  service  at  small 
expense  as  a  member  of  the  association. 

The  improvement  wrought  by  these  assooiatioiLs  is  marvelous.  In  Den- 
mark, largely  due  to  their  work,  the  average  annual  yield  of  butter  per 
COW  has  increased  from  112  lbs.  m  1884  to  224  lbs.  in  1906.  In  10 
years  one  assoeiation  in  Sweden  increased  the  annual  production  of 
butter  fax  109  lbs.  per  cow.* 
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645.  Cow-testing  associations  in  the  United  States.' — ^While  the  cow- 
testing  associatious  are  yet  in  their  infancy  in  this  country,  they  have 
already  accomplished  much  good,  in  1914  the  total  number  grew  from 
100  to  168,  or  63  per  ct  The  first  asBoelatioii  in  the  United  States  mm 
organised  in  Newaygo  County,  Ifiehigan,  in  1905,  in  charge  of  Helmer 
BabUd,  now  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
following  table  shows  the  improvement  brought  about  in  8  years  in  7 
herds  which  have  been  in  this  association  since  its  organisation: 


Improvement  in  7  herds  in  Newaygo  cow-testing  association 


Average 

Pat 

Annual 

Annual 

Returna 

No.  of 

ykldof 
aiUc 

oont«al 

yMdof 

Value 

coat  of 

over  ooat 

Tew 

flows 

of  Bilk 

<M 

of  (at 

feed 

of  feed 

Lba. 

Per  ct. 

Urn. 

Dollars 

DoUan 

Dollara 

1900 

50 

5885.0 

3.92 

231.1 

53  88 

31  .65 

22.23 

1907 

60 

5952 .7 

3.94 

234.6 

68.23 

39  79 

28.44 

1908 

69 

6095.4 

4.15 

253.3 

69.20 

40  15 

28.75 

1909 

72 

6302.6 

4.28 

269.7 

83.98 

42.05 

41.93 

1910 

79 

6208.8 

4.28 

205.7 

90.22 

49 .52 

40.70 

1911 

80 

6411.0 

4.38 

280.9 

80.66 

48 .48 

32.17 

1912 

80 

6164.8 

4.45 

278.9 

95.73 

44.46 

51.27 

1918 

60 

6123.4 

4.64 

284.7 

100.35 

40.27 

51.06 

These  herds  were  much  above  the  average  lor  the  whole  country  when 
the  association  was  organized,  averaging  231  lbs.  of  butter  fat  per  cow, 
while  the  estimated  average  annual  production  for  the  United  States  is 
but  160  lbs.  During  the  8  years  of  record  the  average  annual  yield  of 
butter  fat  was  increased  nearly  54  lbs.  or  23  per  ct.  over  that  for  1906. 
Tho  the  prices  of  feeds  have  advanced  markedly,  the  net  returns  over 
cost  of  feed  have  more  than  doubled  in  these  herds. 

646.  Official  tests  and  advanced  registry  of  dairy  cows  The  establish- 
ment by  the  dairy  breed  associations  of  advanced  registers  for  pure-bred 
cows  is  another  important  movement  in  the  development  of  the  dairy 
industry.  Cows  are  entitled  to  place  in  these  registers  of  production 
only  when  their  yield  in  tests  conducted  by  representatives  of  the  state 
experiment  stations  or  of  the  breed  associations  has  reached  the  standard 
fit't  by  the  association.  Entry  in  these  regi.stcrs  increases  the  money 
value,  not  only  of  the  given  cow,  but  also  of  her  relatives,  for  progressive 
breeders  in  tlieir  selection  of  animals  now  rely  more  and  more  upon 
records  of  production  and  less  upon  show-ring  successes. 

647.  Keeping  records  on  the  fsiit— For  the  dairyman  who  desires  to 
keep  his  own  records  of  the  production  of  his  cows,  the  following,  con- 
densed from  Bckles,'  will  he  helpful:  The  only  records  which  are 
entirely  satisfactory  are  those  setting  forth  the  daily  production  of 
each  individual  cow.  This  does  not  require  as  much  work  as  one  wouM 
anticipate,  if  a  convenient  spring  balance  and  handy  milk  .sheets  for 
entry  of  the  records  are  provided.  Daily  individual  records  make  pos- 
sible the  feeding  of  each  cow  with  the  greatest  economy,  enable  the  herds- 

*  From  circular  issued  by  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr. 
•Dairy  CatUe  and  Milk  Production,  pp.  136-140. 
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man  to  detect  sickness  quickly  by  the  decline  in  milk  flow,  and  aid  in 
judging  the  eflBciency  of  the  different  milkers.  Where  the  weight  of 
each  milking  is  recorded,  it  is  sufiScient  to  take  a  sample  covering  3  to  5 
days  of  each  mouth  ior  the  butterfat  determination. 

Those  who  feel  that  they  cannot  ipend  the  time  necessary  to  weigh 
each  miUdng  may  obtain  reasonably  aatiafaetory  records  by  weighing 
and  sampling  the  milk  of  each  cow  regularly  on  3  conseentive  days 
each  month  thruout  the  year.  The  average  jrield  of  milk  and  fat  for 
this  period  is  taken  as  the  average  for  the  month.  Another  method  of 
less  value,  but  better  than  no  testing,  is  to  record  the  production  of  each 
cow  for  7  consecutive  days  at  intervals  of  3  months. 

648.  Unreliability  of  short  tests. — Glover*  reports  that  during  3  years 
the  best  weekly  record  of  one  cow  in  an  Illinois  dairyman's  herd  was 
309  Iba.  of  milk  and  10.5  Iba.  of  fiat.  In  her  best  lactation  period,  which 
lasted  266  days,  she  produced  5,3&5  lbs.  of  milk  and  184  lbs.  of  fat  The 
best  weekly  record  of  another  cow  was  197  lbs.  of  milk  and  10.2  lbs.  of 
fat,  less  than  the  first  cow.  During  her  best  lactation  period  (315  days) 
this  cow,  howevor,  yielded  7.190  lbs.  of  milk  and  367  lbs.  of  fat.  This 
well  shows  the  unrelia])ility  of  short  tests.  Time,  the  f?cal('.s,  tlio  Rnbcock 
fat  test,  combined  with  good  judgment,  are  all  essential  in  determining 
the  true  value  of  dairy  cows. 

64B.  A  herd  feeord^— On  taking  charge  of  the  New  York  (Cornell) 
Station*  Roberts  found  a  herd  of  cows  jrielding  about  3,000  lbs.  of  milk 
per  head  yearly.  After  years  of  careful  breeding  snd  selection  the  rec- 
ords shown  in  the  table  below  were  actually  made : 


One  year's  milk  and  fat  record  with  a  herd  of  20  cows 


Ooit 

Milk 

Feed  cost  of 

Fat 

Feod  cost  of 

of  feed 

produead 

100  Iba.  milk 

produced 

1  lb.  of  fat 

Yn. 

Mo. 

DoUaM 

Lbc 

DoUani 

Lbe. 

Cente 

No.  1 . . . . 

7+ 

44.24 

8,029 

0.65 

301.6 

11 .6 

No.  2.... 

5 

4 

47.65 

9.740 

0.49 

309.2 

15  5 

No.  3.  . .  . 

3 

5 

42.00 

4,743 

0.89 

233.6 

18.0 

No.  4 .  . . 

1 

9 

49.07 

6,009 

0.82 

219.3 

22.5 

No.  5.  .. . 

7+ 

38.74 

6,215 

0.62 

326.7 

12.0 

No.  6.  ... 

1 

10 

41.24 

-  2,830 

1.48 

159.0 

26.0 

No.  7.... 

6 

4 

.52.06 

11,165 

0.47 

418  0 

12.5 

No.  8  

4 

39.96 

6,671 
8,388 

0.70 

285.1 

14.0 

No.  9. . . . 

3 

36.24 

1.07 

197.3 

18  5 

Nr..  10.  ..  . 

4 

8 

40. 51 

6,324 

0.74 

224.7 

21  0 

No.  11.  ... 

1 

9 

43.80 

6,136 

0.85 

160.8 

27.0 

No.  12.  ... 

3 

5 

48.06 

6,786 

0.75 

294.3 

15.0 

No.  U.  ... 

10 

4 

44.34 

5,459 

0.81 

195.3 

22  5 

No.  14.  .. . 

2 

4 

45.08 

7,757 

0  59 

260  3 

17.5 

No.  16. ... 

3 

4 

47.44 

9,003 

0.53 

299  1 

16.0 

No.  16.  .. . 

6 

4 

43.12 

9,777 

0.44 

330.6 

18.0 

No.  17. .. . 

7 

3 

47.87 

10,417 

0.46 

302.9 

16.0 

No.  18... 

3 

4 

48.63 

7,955 

O.Gl 

282.4 

17.0 

No.  19.... 

7+ 

53.38 

8,656 

0.62 

382.8 

14.0 

No.  20. . . . 

7+ 

40.0B 

10,764 

0.46 

439  4 

11.0 

*  lU.  Clr.  84. 
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We  observe  a  considerable  range  in  the  cost  of  feed  for  the  several 

cowa,  a  wide  one  in  the  yield  of  milk,  and  a  marked  difference  in  the  cost 
of  producing  milk  and  fat.  While  in  1875  the  average  milk  yield  of 
the  cows  in  the  herd  was  only  3,000  lbs.,  in  1892  the  descendants  of  the 
same  cows  averaged  more  than  7,000  lbs.  This  table  teaches  that  even 
idth  good,  weU-fed  herds  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  study  the 
feed  eonsomptioii  and  milk  and  fat  production  of  each  individnal,  in 
order  that  only  the  best  cows  and  their  progeny  may  be  retained. 

650.  IHdiy  eow  censnsei^ — Many  years  ago  Hoard's  Dairyman,  thra 
trained  representatives,  began  studying  the  returns  from  cows  on  dairy 
farms  in  many  states  and  under  varying  conditions.  Following  the  first 
"cow  census,"  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  W.  D.  Hoard  in  1887, 
a  series  of  26  canvasses  were  taken  from  1899  to  1908,  including  2,163 
herds  which  contained  28,447  co^vs.  In  the  following  table  are  summar- 
ized some  of  the  most  important  data  compiled  in  these  eztoishre 


Summary  of  the  Hoard's  Dairyman  cow  censuses 


No. 
of  oowa 

Annual 
yield  of 
butt«r 
fmt 

Cost  of 
fflwi 

Qroaa 
Mtuna 

OffMd 

Recviyed 

for  SI 
worth  of 
fMd 

Feed  ooit 
of  buttor 
fat  per 

Type  of  eow 
Good  dairy  type  

Um. 

Dob. 

Dote. 

DeHm. 

Dob. 

Cta. 

9,305 

189.0 

33.95 

51.33 

17.38 

1  51 

18.5 

Lacking  dairy  type.  . . . 

138.2 

32.01 

34.04 

2.03 

1.06 

23.0 

Value  of  silage 

Herds  fed  silage  

6,680 

181.8 

84 .96 

48.48 

18.60 

1.30 

18.9 

Not  known  to  be  silage- 

fed  

21,759 

151.2 

32.95 

39.41 

6.46 

1.20 

22.2 

Value  of  ^ood  stables 

Herds  in  good  stables .  . 

9,506 

180.0 

34  53 

48.65 

14.12 

1.41 

18.7 

Herds  in  poor  stables . . 

3,776 

130.0 

32.53 

32.76 

0.23 

1.01 

26.6 

Value  of  dairy  liieralure 

Owners    read  dairy 

papers  

6,202 

186.0 

34.78 

49.32 

14.64 

1.42 

17.6 

Owners  read  uo  dairy 

9,122 

186.7 

86.00 

86.85 

1.86 

1.06 

28.8 

€h>od  and  poor  nroduccrs 
Most  profitable  herds .  . 

3,848 

234.0 

33.66 

59.84 

26.18 

1.78 

14.5 

Least  profitable  herds. . 

3,459 

102.2 

33.76 

40.46 

-6.70 

0.80 

32.1 

The  various  differences  recorded  are  not  wholly  due  to  the  different 
single  factors.  For  example,  tlie  low  results  from  the  herds  in  poor 
stables  were  not  due  to  this  alone  but  also  to  the  fact  that,  compared 
ivith  the  cows  in  good  stables,  a  greater  proportion  of  these  cows  were 
undoubtedly  lacking  in  dairy  type  and  that  a  smaller  number  were  fed 
silage  or  belonged  to  progressive  owners  who  read  daiiy  literature  and 
applied  its  teachings  in  their  business.  The  poor  dairyman  is  usually 
deficient  in  not  one  but  in  many  particulars.  While  the  herds  in  which 
the  cows  were  of  good  dairy  type  returned  $17.38  per  cow  on  the  average 

«Oompllfld  tn  U.  8.  Dept  Agr*,  Bur.  of  AaSm.  Indus.,  BoL  164. 
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over  cost  of  feed,  the  herds  lacking  in  dairy  type  little  more  than  paid 
for  the  feed  they  ate.  The  cows  fed  silage  yielded  $1.39  for  each  dollar 's 
worth  of  feed  consumed,  while  those  not  known  to  have  been  fed  silage 
returned  but  $1^.  Dairymen  who  read  dairy  papers  secured  a  profit 
over  cost  of  feed  of  $14^  per  eow,  while  those  not  directly  inflnenoed 
by  dairy  literature  received  only  $1.85  per  cow. 

651.  Exposition  breed  tests. — Tests  of  pure-bred  cows  of  various  breeds 
for  the  production  of  milk  and  butter  fat  were  conducted  at  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  held  in  Chicago  in  1893;  at  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  held  in  Buffalo  in  1901;  and  at  the  Louisiana- Pure  base 
Exposition  held  in  St.  Louis  in  190i.  In  each  case  the  test  was  super- 
Tieed  by  a  joint  oommittee  composed  of  delegateB  representing,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  Tarions  breed  associations  interested,  and  on  tiie  other 
the  Association  of  American  Agrienltnral  Colleges  and  Experiment  Sta- 
tions. The  representatives  of  the  several  breed  associations  had  direct 
and  full  charge  of  the  cows  and  their  feed  and  care  in  all  particulars. 
The  representatives  of  the  colleges  and  stations  took  charge  of  all 
weighings  of  feed  as  well  as  of  milk  and  conducted  all  analyses  of  the 

From  the  Tast  accnmnlation  of  data  gathered  during  these  tests  the 
fallowing  condensed  table  is  compiled,  giving  some  of  tibe  more  striking 
and  helpful  Endings.  The  data  for  the  Columbian  Exposition  test  are 
taken  from  the  Jersey  BuUetin,  1893,  and  the  Journal  of  the  British 
Dairy  Fanners'  Association,  1894;  for  the  Pan-American  test,  from  the 
IIohtcin-Fricsian  Register,  October,  1901;  and  for  the  Louisiana-Pur- 
chase Exposition,  from  the  Dairy  Cow  Demonstration  of  the  Louisiana- 
Purchase  Exposition,  Farrington,  published  by  Hoard's  Dairyman, 

In  these  oompetitiTe  tests  the  oowi  were  selected  and  entered  by  the 
several  breed  assoeistions,  there  being  no  restrictions  as  to  ehoiee.  The 
ehosen  specimens  of  eaeh  breed  were  managed  as  to  feed,  water,  and 
care  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  and  ^^^shes  of  the  committee 
in  charge  of  that  particular  breed.  The  feeding  and  milking  of  each 
cow,  however,  w^as  done  in  the  presence  of  representatives  of  the  colleges 
and  experiment  stations.  A  price  was  established  for  each  and  all  kinds 
of  feed  by  the  joint  committee.  The  sub-committee  in  charge  of  each 
oompeting  herd  was  allowed  to  give  as  mneh  of  any  and  all  kinds  of  the 
varions  feeds  as  it  widied  to  eadi  cow  nnder  its  eare.  Full  records  were 
kept  of  everything  eaten,  of  all  the  milk  yielded,  the  gain  or  loss  in  the 
weight  of  the  cows,  etc.  A  price  was  established  for  milk  and  fat  so  that 
the  returns  of  each  cow  over  the  cost  of  the  feed  consumed  could  be 
credited.  The  table  which  follows  shows  the  results  of  one  test  at  each 
exposition  condensed  and  arranged  for  comparative  study. 

Since  widely  different  prices  were  charged  for  feed  and  allowed  for 
piodnets  at  the  different  expositions,  the  returns  from  milk  and  fat  over 
oost  of  feed  in  the  different  tests  should  not  be  compared  with  one 
another. 
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Summary  of  principal  tests  of  purc-hrcd  dairy  cows  at  the  Columbian, 
Pan-American,  and  Louisiana-Purchase  Exposition 


Av.  daily  yield  per  cow 

Per  cent 

Feed 
COM  100 
UM.aiilk 

Oaio 
Id 

DsUy 
ret  am 

rMdWMt 

UDk 

ToUi 
■olidi 

CoIiiibMm  EiimmMoo,  ChkMo.  180S:  beat  oow  in  SO-dair  tMl 

UiL 

Lbs. 

Cents 

CcnU 

Lbs. 

CenU 

40.4 

2.0 

•  •  • 

4.0 

70.2 

14.3 

81 

81.3 

30.0 

1.7 

•  •  • 

4.4 

64.6 

14.8 

-13 

64.2 

40.9 

l.S 

mm* 

8.7 

65.5 

18.0 

115 

58.5 

Pte-AawrieMi  B^wdtioa.  Buffalo.  1801;  vninw»  o*  g  coWt  M>  d»y 


81.0 

1 

.8 

4.2 

4.2 

48.8 

11.6 

22.5 

81.6 

1 

.4 

4  2 

4.3 

47  9 

11.1 

23  1 

37.6 

1 

.2 

4.6 

3.1 

40.6 

12.9 

26  4 

36.7 

1 

2 

4  4 

3.3 

48.4 

14.6 

22.7 

Hoist ein-Fricsian. .  . 

44.2 

1 

3 

5  1 

3  0 

40.2 

13  2 

28.6 

23  4 

1 

.0 

3.1 

4.4 

51  5 

11.6 

15.7 

French  Canadian. . . 

28  5 

1 

1 

3.6 

3.8 

44  2 

11.8 

20  2 

Brown  Swiss  

35.8 

1 

2 

3  5 

3  4 

45.7 

13.4 

23.3 

Red  PoU  

33.3 

1 

.3 

4.2 

3.8 

45.8 

12.1 

21  8 

Dutch  Belted  

28.0 

0 

.9 

3.3 

3.2 

61.4 

16.1 

15  7 

,  St.  Looia,  1904:  bMt  uid  poonii  oov.  ISO  dsgrs 

Jtnejf 

Best  cow  

48.4 

2 

.3 

6.7 

4.8 

55.0 

9.7 

77 

42.1 

Poorest  cow  

38.8 

1 

.6 

5.1 

4.1 

66.0 

13  2 

85 

22.3 

HoUiein-Frietian 

Best  cow  

67.5 

2 

.4 

7.5 

3.6 

45  0 

11.0 

54 

38.4 

47.1 

1 

.5 

5.1 

3.2 

61.0 

16.5 

147 

15.0 

Brown  Swis8 

51.0 

1 

.8 

6.1 

3.4 

54.5 

13.7 

74 

23.1 

38.5 

1 

.5 

5.1 

3.8 

69.5 

16.6 

147 

16.5 

Short  horu 

43.4 

1 

.7 

6.5 

4.0 

64.5 

11.7 

130 

27.1 

21 .4 

0 

.8 

2.7 

3.9 

107.5 

23.5 

234 

1.6 

662.  Wisconsin  Dairy  Cow  Competition. — The  most  extensive  breed 
competition  which  has  been  conducted  in  tliis  country  is  the  Wisconsin 
Dairy  Cow  Competition,  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  the  Wia- 
eonnn  Station.^  Some  of  the  data  seenred  in  tiua  oontest,  in  which 
yearly  records  were  secured  for  395  cows,  is  eondensed  in  the  table: 

BesvUs  of  Wisconsin  Dairy  Cow  Competition 


No.  of 


Breed  test 

Holstein   168 

Guernsey   157 

Jersey   80 

Atthmd9 

Hii^MBt  producers  134   

Mediiim  producers  133   

liOWQot  produoen  181   

•  Butt#r  fst,  10.28  per  lb.,  skim  milk.  $0.20 

'Wia.  Rea.  Bui.  26;  Bui.  226. 


Yrnrly 

Yearly 

of 

j-irld  of 

~  Qulk 

f»t 

Lbs. 

Urn. 

14,689 

503 

8,465 

421 

7,047 

363 

Value  of 


Ckwtof 
ted 


Doku 

164.40 
131 .59 
113.00 


528.8  166.82 

420.6  133.75 

338.0  108.12 
rlOOllMk 


Net       Value  of 
returns  product* 
over  ooat    per  100 
of  feed  feed  ooiU* 


91 .07 
70.95 
53.88 


73.33 
60.64 
59.12 


79.10  87.72 
71.08  62.67 
65  .M  40.17 


2.08 

2.05 
2.05 

2  33 
2.04 
1,77 
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The  results  of  this  competition  show  plainly  the  fact,  already  empha- 
sized, that  high  producers  yield  sufficient  product  to  much  more  than 
pay  for  the  larger  amount  of  feed  they  eat,  compared  with  low-pro- 
ducing individiialB.  (544-7) 

6S8.  Vwoed  feeding  of  oowi  oi  teit— The  feeding  of  cowb  being  foroed 
to  their  utmost  production  is  an  art  coneeming  which  only  general 
suggestions  can  be  made.  Skilled  feeders  employ  heavy  allowaneea 
of  rich  concentrates  mixed  in  considerable  variety,  in  addition  to  legume 
hay,  corn  silage,  and  often  roots,  soilage,  or  other  succulence.  By  care- 
ful attention  to  all  details  and  by  adapting  the  ration  to  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  individual  cows,  the  animals  are  kept  from  going  oft  feed 
on  their  rich  rations. 

Farrington*  gives  the  fdllowing  to  show  the  actual  rations  fed  on  a 
certain  day  to  cows  of  the  several  breeds  in  the  LouisianapPurehase 
Exposition  dairy  oontest 


Rations  fed  on  the  same  day  at  the  Louisiana-Purchase  Exposition 


Brown 

SirfM 

Shortbora 

RoughoQt 

LU. 

Lb«. 

Lbs. 

7 

•  • 

18.0 

0 

•  • 

15 

6.0 

*  • 

16.0 

24 

40 

is 

•  •  •  • 

•  • 

35 

•  •  *  • 

•  • 

Total  xou^uige  (green  and  diy) . . 

47 

66 

40.0 

83 

Conoeniratef 

•  • 

2 

3  0 

4 

•  * 

9  • 

2  0 

2 

•  * 

2.5 

2 

8 

5 

2.5 

3 

•  • 

•  « 

5.0 

2 

•  • 

■  « 

1.5 

•  • 

•  • 

*  • 

2.6 

2 

1 

1 

•  •  •  • 

2 

15 

14 

•  •  •  • 

4 

24 

22 

19.0 

21 

"While  the  roughage  supply  for  the  cows  under  test  was  not  large,  a 
heavy  concentrate  allowance  of  from  19  to  24  lbs.  was  fed  daily,  the 
Brown  Swiss  cows  getting  the  largest  and  the  Jerseys  the  least.  Haecker 
of  the  Minnesota  Station,'  on  stud^'ing  the  records  secured  in  this  con- 
test, finds  that  on  such  heavy  rations  the  cows  converted  a  smaller 
percentage  of  the  nutrients  into  milk  than  do  good  cows  on  ordinaxy, 
well-balanced  rations.  In  foroed  feeding  especial  care  must  be  ezereised 
lest  the  health  of  the  cow  be  permanently  injured. 

654.  Becords  of  great  cows. — The  following  summary  of  the  records 
of  production  and  feed  for  champion  cows  of  the  leading  dairy  breeds 
will  be  of  interest  in  showing  how  such  great  cows  have  been  fed  while 

'Dairy  Cow  Demonstrstloii,  La.-Parcb.  Bxpo. 

•Minn.  BuL  106.  "Hoard's  Dairyman,  46»  p.  477. 
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on  test :  Auchenbrain  Brown  Kate  4th/*'  a  pure-brod  Ayrshire,  yielded 
23,022  lbs.  of  3.99  per  et.  milk,  containing  917.6  lbs.  fat,  in  the  year 
ending  October  2,  1913.  Thruout  the  test  she  was  milked  3  times  a 
day.  During  the  year  she  consumed  704  lbs.  bran,  762  lbs.  hominy, 
1,074  IbB.  gronnd  oatB,  548  lbs.  gluten  feed,  812  lbs.  cottonseed  meal, 
134  lbs.  peannt  meal,  908  lbs.  linaeed  meal,  8,000  Iba.  silage,  21,000  lbs. 
beets,  and  2,880  lbs.  alfalfa  hay,  the  total  cost  of  feed  being  $184.62. 
The  highest  allowance  of  grain  fed  was  15  lbs.  per  day. 

During  the  year  ending  January  20,  1914.  the  pure-bred  Jersey  cow 
Sophie  19th  produced  in  her  fifth  lactation  period  17,558  lbs.  of  5.69 
per  ct.  milk,  eontaiiiing  999.1  lbs.  of  fat.  In  this  and  her  preceding  4 
lactation  periods  she  yielded  a  total  of  4,428  lbs.  of  butter,  containing 
85  per  et  fat,^^  a  remarkable  record  of  persistent  high  production. 

Mume  Cowan/*  a  9-7r.-old  pure-bred  Gnemsegr,  during  tbe  year 
ending  February  19, 1915  gaye  24,008  lbs.  of  milk  testing  4.57  per  ct  fat 
and  containing  1,098.2  lbs.  of  butter  fat  Three  months  after  she  com- 
pleted her  record  she  dropped  a  vigorous  calf.  AVhile  on  test  she  was 
milked  4  times  daily.  During  the  year  she  consumed  an  average  of 
16.3  lbs.  of  mixed  concentrates  daily,  and  ate  in  addition  3.5  lbs.  dried 
beet  pulp,  1.3  lbs.  molasses,  16.0  lbs.  of  beets,  38.0  lbs.  of  silage,  and 
8.5  lbs.  of  alfalfa  hay,  with  green  sweet  com  and  green  alfalfa  additional 
during  the  summer.  The  wide  variety  of  feeds  often  employed  by 
dolled  feedera  with  cows  on  test  is  shown  hy  the  rations  fed  this  cow 
during  2  months: 

March,  1914.  From  the  lat  to  the  18th,  17  lbs.  of  the  following  concentrate 
mixture:  bran  4.5  parts;  hominy  3.5  parts;  ground  oats  3  parts;  dried  distillers' 
grains  and  linseed  meal,  each  2  parts;  Sugar  Malt  and  gluten  feed,  ecu^h  1  part 
In  addition  4.5  lbs.  dried  beet  pulp,  30  lbs.  beets,  36  lbs.  silage,  and  11  lbs. 
alfalfa  hay.  From  the  19th  to  the  Slat.,  19.5  Iba.  of  the  following  concentrate 
mixture:  bran  4  parts;  hominy,  dried  dlstnien*  grelna»  and  linseed  meal,  eaeh 

1.5  parts;  ground  oats  and  wheat  feed,  each  3  parts;  flaxseed  meal  2  parts; 
Sugar  Malt,  gluten  feed,  and  peanut  meal,  each  1  part.  In  addition  3  lbs. 
dried  beet  pulp,  24  lbs.  beets,  87  lbs.  ailage,  and  13  lbs.  alfalfa  hay. 

August  1914.    Fourteen  lbs.  of  the  following  mixture:  bran  4  parts;  hominy 

2.6  parts;  ground  oats  3.5  parts;  dried  distillers'  grains  5.5  parts;  Sugar  Malt 
2  parta;  gluten  feed  0.5  part;  cottonseed  meal  and  linseed  meal,  each  1  part. 
In  addition  1.2  lbs.  oat  feed.  2  lbs.  dried  beet  pulp,  20  lbs.  beets,  15  lbs.  each 
Bweet  corn  forage  and  green  alfalfa,  36  lbs.  silage,  and  9.5  lbs.  alfalfa  hay. 

The  total  cost  of  feed  for  the  year  wa.s  $196.73  and  the  estimated  • 
cost  of  labor,  including  feeding,  grooming,  and  milking,  $146. 

Duchess  Skylark  Ormsby,"'  a  5-yr.-oId  pure  bred  Holstein  cow,  yielded 
27,761.7  Ihs.  of  milh  teirtiiig  4.34  per  et  and  containing  1205U)9  lbs.  of 
butter  fat  in  the  year  ending  Norember,  1915.  She  was  fed  about  22  lbs. 
daily  of  a  concentrate  mixture  of  wheat  bran,  oats,  brewers'  dried  grains, 
gluten  feed,  distillers*  dried  grains,  hominy  feed,  and  linseed  meal.  In 
addition  she  was  given  about  24  lbs.  of  com  silage,  11  lbs.  alfalfa  hay, 
and  32  lbs.  roots.  She  was  not  turned  to  pasture  in  summer  but  was 

"  Hoard's  Dairyman,  47,  p.  7S. 

"  Guernsey  Breeder's  Jour.,  7, 1915,  Nos.  3  and  6, 
***Holstein-Friesian  World,  Nov.  13  and  Dec  18,  1916. 
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given  exercise  for  a  half  hour  daily.  At  times  during  the  summer  oat- 
and-pea  lilage  and  green  com  were  fed  and  the  roots  discontinued. 

II.  Feed  RBQinssD  vr  Ocm  and  Cost  op  Pbo!duoino  Milk  and  Fat 

655.  Annual  feed  requirement. — The  next  table  condenses  studies 
covering  from  1  to  6  years  at  10  widely  separated  American  stations, 
showing  the  yearly  feed  requizement  of  cowa  and  their  retoxni  In  milk 
and  fal 

Annual  feed  requirement  of  the  dairy  cow  as  found  by  10  itations 


Miiwurhqgetta^. 

CJonnecticut*. . . 
New  Jersey^  . . . 
Mudiigan^  

Wisconsin*  . . .  . 

Wisconsin*  

Minnc«ota'. . . . 

MiBsoun*  

Utah*  

Montana"'  

Nehrnskti"  


No.  of 


6 

5 
() 
1 
3 
4 
1 
1 

6 

o 

O 


FlBWl 


88 

152 

139 

ISO 

i:n 

191 

153 
150 
1S7 


Cowwo' 
tnit«s 


Lbs. 
2,149 

2.020 
2,624 
2,774 

1,914 
2.010 
3,435 
3.027 
1,305 
1,160 
1 .979 


SoiluKc 
roota.  RjlaKc 


Lhn. 
4.9.38 
8.694 
16,753 
3,638 
9,448 
8,318 
6,306 


3.»)92 


Lbn. 
5,105 
1,830 
1,825 
3,986 
1,200 
1,490 
2,020 
3.480 
4,518 
6.468 
2.347 


At. 
of  feed 
pef  now 


DoU. 
90  (>4 
53  .46 
44.68 
35.96 
37.68 
48.82 
37  82 
35,30 
21  43 
32.45 
31  61 


Milk 


6,038 

5,498 
6,165 
7,009 
7,061 

8,036 
(),408 
5,927 
5,601 
5.993 


Lbe. 
900 

279 
277 
260 

299 
344 
.301 
248 
237 
250 
339 


>  Bill  145.   'Bui  29    •  Rpu.  1897-1904.   «BuL168.  •  Bpte.  1906-7.   •  Bula.  157. 1S7, 217.  > Bui. 86 
•Bui.  2(3.    'Bui.  t)H.    '»  Rpt.  1906.      BoL  101. 
*  Paature  limited  in  amount. 

At  the  Massachusetts  Station  the  cows  were  fed  soilage  thruout  the 
summer,  only  the  dry  cows  being  turned  to  pasture.  In  New  Jersey 
the  cows  were  likewise  maintained  in  summer  almost  wholly  on  soilage 
and  silage.  At  the  other  stations  the  pasture  period  ranged  from  131 
days  in  Minneaota  to  191  in  MiflKnui.  The  great  value  of  alfalfa  hay 
in  redneing  the  amount  of  conoentratea  fed  and  the  coat  of  keep  is  shown 
bj  the  Utah  and  Montana  reports.  The  prioea  of  feed  have  advaneed 
materially  since  these  results  were  reported  so  the  fignres  do  not  repre- 
sent the  present  cost  of  feed  per  cow.  In  the  second  average  for  Wiscon- 
sin, for  the  years  1907-11,  the  annual  cost  of  feed  i)or  cow  is  $11.14  higher 
than  the  averacje  lor  the  tirst  3  years  reported,  1904-7.  Since  1911  the 
prices  have  advanced  still  further.  The  milk  returns  varied  from  5,498 
lha.  per  cow  in  Connecticut  to  8,783  lbs.  in  Nebraska,  and  the  fat  from 
237  Ihe.  in  Utah  to  344  lbs.  in  Wisconsin. 

From  this  table  the  intelligent,  experienced  dairsrman  can  closely 
estimate  the  quantity  and  cost  of  the  concentrates  and  roughages  re- 
quired to  maintain  his  herd  of  cows  daring  the  year,  and  the  returns  in 
milk  and  fat  he  may  reasonably  expert  therefrom. 

656.  Monthly  feed  cost  of  milk. — The  following  data  from  4  widely 
separated  stations,  compiled  in  1897,  show  the  feed  cost  of  milk  and 
fat  for  different  months  of  the  year  at  the  prices  prevailing  for  feeds 
and  pasture  at  that  date: 
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Feed  cost  of  100      of  nUlk  and  lib,  of  fai  hy  montki 


New 

York" 

Mmneaota* 

Miasouri* 

Ut*h« 

Avarafi 

20 

23 

12 

15 

1,123  lbs. 

9701biL 

900  lbs. 

070  Ibc 

28611m. 

801  Iba. 

248  lbs. 

222  Iba. 

100 

1  lb. 

100 

1  lb. 

100 

1  lb. 

100 

lib. 

FaA 

Month 

Um. 

fat 

Iba. 

fat 

lbs. 

fat 

lbs. 

fat 

Milk 

milk 

mUk 

milk 

milk 

t  .M 

t  .17 

S  .06 

t  .149 

$  .94 

S  240 

•  .68 

t  .188 

s  e>H 

8  .168 

February  

.68 

.18 

.67 

.161 

1.01 

.268 

.08 

.160 

.72 

.178 

lianit  

.71 

.18 

.67 

.165 

1.21 

.2M 

.60 

.142 

.76 

.187 

.71 

.18 

.71 

.162 

1.01 

.834 

.40 

.121 

.71 

.171 

Mmy  

.58 

.145 

.59 

.132 

.43 

.096 

.48 

.113 

.54 

.125 

.28 

.075 

.32 

.076 

.24 

.053 

.15 

.038 

.26 

.064 

July  

.38 

.095 

.37 

.078 

.23 

.053 

.19 

.049 

.31 

072 

.65 

.155 

.51 

.114 

.14 

.033 

.21 

.051 

.42 

uys 

.51 

.125 

.51 

.106 

.21 

.052 

.26 

.066 

.41 

.094 

.41 

.105 

.60 

.140 

.42 

.098 

.38 

.091 

.47 

.112 

.65 

.6.S 

.159 

.65 

.153 

.59 

.135 

.65 

.157 

.03 

(>5 

.164 

1.03 

.265 

.63 

.143 

.71 

.174 

AvproRC  

$  .  57 

S    145ls  .68 

t  .188 

t  .68 

8  .168 

8  .48 

8  .104 

t  .66 

•  *U8 

^BuL62.   *Bul.35.   *  BuL  20.   «Bul  1! 


Since  these  data  were  gathered  the  cost  of  feeding  stuffs  has  greatly 
advanced,  so  that  the  figures  are  only  relatively  valuable.  They  show 
that  in  1897  the  feed  necessary  to  in-oduee  100  lbs.  of  milk  in  March  cost 
76  cts.,  while  when  the  same  cows  were  on  pa.sture  in  June  it  fell  to 
26  cts.  Winter  prices  were  again  reached  in  November.  The  average 
feed  cost  for  the  year  at  the  4  atationa  waa  55  eti.  for  100  lbs.  of  milk 
and  13.3  ets.  for  a  pound  of  fat.  To  get  the  present  feed  cost  of  milk 
and  fat  in  the  United  States  the  figures  should  be  increased  hj  from 
40  to  75  per  ct. 

657.  Co8t  of  keeping  cows. — In  addition  to  the  cost  of  feed,  the  dairy 
cow  should  be  charged  with :  (1)  depreciation,  interest,  and  taxes  on  the 
cow  herself;  (2)  depreciation,  interest,  and  taxes  on  barn;  (3)  depreci- 
ation and  interest  on  barn  tools  and  dairy  implements;  (4)  cost  of  perish- 
able tools  and  supplies,  including  bedding,  ice,  salt,  brashes,  record 
aheets,  etc.;  (5)  proportionate  cost  of  pure-bred  sire;  (6)  oost  of  labor 
in  earing  for  oow.  These  ehargea  are  estimated  hy  yarious  authorities  as 
follows: 


Co9t  of  keeping  cows  in  addition  to  cost  of  feed 


lindaey, 

Tniemu, 
Conn. 
SUtion* 

N.H. 
8toti0B^ 

Cook  Mid 
MiiiM<c>  N.  J. 
Station* 

Int.  and  depreciation  on  tools  and  im- 

DolUn 
16.50 
7.50 

1  1.5 
9  (K) 
4.00 
35.00 

DolUra 

}  21.40 

DoUan 

22.4S' 

DoUan 
/  15.00 
\  6.00 

7.00 
3.00 
33.60 

7.57 
3.79 
33.73 

3  65 
1.93 
80.34 

73.15 

65.00 

67.52 

65.92* 

I  Ma».H.  Bui.  145.    »  Conn.  (Storrs)  Bui.  7.-}.    »  N.  H.  ExU-n.  Bui.  2.    «  N.  J.  RpM.  .31,  33. 

*  DoM  not  include  charge  for  dair>'  app&ratiu,  milk  utoiuila,  ituurancc,  or  incidental  niptiimti 
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These  charges  will  vary  greatly  for  the  different  sections  of  the 
country,  depending  on  the  price  of  lalxjr,  the  shelter  required,  etc. 
The  above  figures  will,  however,  give  an  approximate  idea  of  the  amount 
which  should  he  added  to  the  cost  of  feed  to  ohtain  the  total  cost  of 
maintaining  a  cow  for  a  year.  In  tnin,  the  cow  should  he  credited  not 
only  with  the  value  of  her  product,  either  milk,  or  hutter  fat  and  skim 
miUi|  but  also  with  the  value  of  her  calf  and  of  the  manure  she  produces. 
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PEED  AND  CAKE  OF  THE  DAIfiY  COW 
L  FXEDEKQ  FOB  UiLK  PBODUGTION 

Ereiy  daiiyman  knows  fhat  it  is  in  late  spring  or  esrly  summer 
while  on  Inxuriant  pasture,  that  the  dairy  herd  normally  reaehes  the 
maximum  production  for  the  year.  As  Eckles*  points  out,  this  fact 
teaches  that  to  secure  the  largest  total  yield  of  milk  the  dairyman  should 
imitate  these  summer  conditions  as  closely  as  possible  during  the  other 
months  of  the  year.  The  summer  conditions  which  bring  about  the 
maximum  production  of  milk  and  butter  fat  are: 

1.  An  abundance  of  feed. 

2.  A  balanced  ration. 
8.  Sneeolent  feed. 

4.  Palatable  feed. 

5.  A  moderate  temperature. 

6.  Comfortable  surroundings. 

7.  Reasonable  exercise. 

Upon  the  ability  of  the  dairyman  to  maintain  these  favorable  con- 
ditions for  his  herd  thruout  the  year,  depend  in  large  measure  the 

profits  he  will  reeeive. 

608.  Oenerou  feeding^As  before  pointed  out  (64M),  the  properly- 
bred  and  properly-fed  dairy  cow  is  the  most  eflkient  animal  machine 
in  existence  for  the  conversion  of  the  gross  products  of  the  fields  and 
pastures  into  refined  articles  of  the  highest  palatability  and  nutritive 
properties  for  human  consumption.  Yet  many  dairymen  make  the 
serious  mistake  of  failing  to  supply  this  responsive  animal  machine 
with  sufficient  raw  material,  in  the  shape  of  feed,  to  ensure  the  most 
economical  production.  Since  it  requires  about  half  of  all  the  feed  that 
even  the  good  dairy  cow  will  eat,  merely  to  maintain  her  body,  if  she 
is  given  bat  little  beyond  the  maintenance  ration  obvioQsly  only  a 
small  portion  will  be  available  for  milk  production.  Since  the  1000-lb. 
cow  requires  about  7.9  lbs.  total  digestible  nutrients  daily  for  her 
maintenance,  ns  shown  in  Appendix  Table  V,  the  following  table'  shows 
the  theoretical  economy  with  which  she  will  produce  milk  when  given 
additional  feed: 

*  Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production,  p.  257. 

'Adapted  from  BcUee»  Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Prodaotion,  i>.  261. 
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Economy  of  milk  production  on  varying  dttowancet  of  feed 

NtttiiMrts  Av^labla  Pkoportion 

for  for  avuUblc  for 

maintenanM  production  production 

Lbs.  Lba.  Per  ot. 

Half  ration,  7.90  Um.  dig.  nutrienta   7  90  0  0 

Three-fourths  ration,  11  85  lbs.  dig.  nutrienta. .       7 .90         3 .95  25 

Full  ration,  15 .80  Ibe.  dig.  nutrients   7 .90         7 .90  50 

Theoretically,  when  fed  7.9  lbs.  digestible  nutrients  the  1000-lb.  cow 
requires  the  entire  amount  for  the  up-keep  of  her  body,  leaving  nothing 
for  milk  production.  While  she  will  continue  for  a  time  to  yield  some 
milk  on  this  meager  allowance,  such  return  will  be  at  the  expense  of 
her  own  body  tissues.  (643)  When  fed  three-fourtlis  of  a  full  ration 
the  cow  can  then  ntiliw  tho  added  fourth  for  milk  production,  while 
if  given  a  fall  ration  half  her  feed  is  available  for  milk  prodnetiim. 

609.  The  pvoper  concentrate  aUowaaee^The  qneation  of  how  mneh 
concentrates  ahonld  be  fed  the  dairy  cow  is  of  great  economic  impor- 
tance to  dairymen,  for  under  normal  conditions  roughages  are  the  cheap 
and  concentrates  the  costly  part  of  the  ration.  The  amount  of  concen- 
trates advisable  depends  first  of  all  on  the  quantity  and  (luality  of  the 
roughages  furnished;  and  second,  on  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
oowB.  We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter  that  a  ration  containing 
only  legume  hay  and  good  com  silage  will  sustain  a  fair  production  of 
milk.  Indeed,  with  ordinaiy  cows  such  a  ration  may  prove  the  most 
economical  when  concentrates  are  high  in  price.  However,  a  cow  of 
good  dairy  type  and  temperament  will  generally  pay,  thru  the  increased 
product,  for  a  reasonable  allowance  of  concentrates  added  to  all  the 
good  roughage  she  will  eat.  Linfield  of  the  Utah  Station,^  where  alfalfa 
hay  is  largely  fed  for  roughage,  states  that  any  excess  over  6  lbs.  of 
concentrates  in  the  ration  usually  increases  the  cost  of  production. 
Stewart  and  Atwood  of  the  West  Virginia  Station,*  feeding  timothy 
hay  and  com  silage  for  roughage,  found  that  any  incresse  in  ooncen- 
trates  beyond  5  or  6  lbs.  per  cow  daily  did  not  bring  corresponding 
returns.  Hills  of  the  Vermont  Station, after  years  of  study  of  rations 
in  which  mixed  hay  and  corn  silage  usually  formed  the  roughage,  con- 
cludes that  10  lbs.  of  concentrates  will  rarely  pay  over  a  smaller  allow- 
ance, while  2  lbs.  is  too  little,  even  with  a  full  supply  of  roughage. 
When  good  quality  roughage  is  plentiful,  4  lbs.  of  concentrates  is  likely 
to  yield  net  returns  nearly  equal  to  an  8-lb.  concentrate  allowance;  but 
when  the  after-production  and  the  manurial  value  of  the  ration  are  con- 
sidered, a  concentrate  allowance  of  6  to  8  lbs.  seems  advisable.  WoU  and 
Carlyle  in  2  trials  at  the  Wisconsin  Station"  found  that  with  hay  and  com 
silage  for  roughage  8  lbs.  of  concentrates  gave  as  good  returns  in  milk 
and  fat  as  12  lbs. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  relatively  small  allowance  of  concen- 
trates recommended  by  the  various  investigators.  This  material  reduc- 

•Utab  Bui.  43.    *W.  Va.  BuL  106.    'Vt  BoL  U7.    *Wi8.  Rpts.  1899,  1900. 
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tion  from  earlier  recommendations  tends  to  the  more  economical  pro- 
duction of  dairy  products.  The  reader  should  note,  however,  that 
where  small  allowances  of  concentrates  proved  the  most  economical  the 
roughage  fed  was  always  ample  in  quantity  and  desirable  in  quality, 
com  silage  carrying  more  or  less  grain,  and  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  usually 
being  employed.  The  danyman  who  penriets  in  feeding  hie  eowB  wholly 
on  each  low-grade  roughages  as  timothy  hay,  eom  stover,  etc.,  must  pay 
the  penalty  by  iMing  from  10  to  12  lbs.  of  expensive  conoentrates  daily 
if  his  cows  are  to  maintain  a  reasonable  flow  of  milk. 

The  wise  dairyman  will  hold  in  mind  that  a  good  dairy  cow  in  full 
flow  of  milk  is  expending  fully  as  much  energy  as  u  horse  at  hard  labor 
and  this  without  cessation  for  mauy  months.  AVe  know  that  the  harder 
a  horse  w^orks  the  more  grain  and  the  less  roughage  he  must  have,  and 
the  same  is  true  for  the  cow.  (467)  In  feeding,  the  aim  should  be  to 
supply  as  mneh  good  roughage  aa  tiie  oow  will  readily  consume,  and  to 
this  add  soflBeient  ooneentrates  to  keep  the  digestible  matter  up  to  the 
standard  set  by  the  scientists.  (Chapter  VU) 

660.  The  ration  should  be  properly  balanced. — As  we  have  seen  (310), 
immature  grass  is  rich  in  protein  compared  with,  carbohydrates  and  fat. 
Indeed  Wolff  based  his  standard,  in  which  he  advocated  a  heavy  allow- 
ance of  protein  for  the  dairy  cow,  upon  the  composition  of  pasture  grass. 
(156-7)  While  we  have  learned  thru  actual  feeding  trials  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  furnish  the  dairy  oow  with  aa  mneh  protein  as  was 
advised  by  Wolff,  her  ration  should  nevertheless  be  much  rieher  in  pro- 
tein than  those  for  fattening  or  woik  animals.  (150)  Owing  to  the 
hea\y  demand  for  lime  and  phosphorus  in  milk  production,  the  supply 
of  tlu'sc  mineral  nutrients  must  likewise  ho  ample.  Fortunately,  both 
of  these  constituents  are  furnished  in  abundance  by  legume  bay.  The 
amount  of  protein  it  will  pay  to  feed  the  dairy  cow  will  depend,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  on  the  relative  prices  of  nitrogenous  and 
carbonaceous  feeds.  In  no  case  should  the  protein  allowance  faU  far 
below  the  minimum  amounta  shown  in  Appendix  Table  V.  In  diatricts 
where  protein-rich  feeda  are  cheap,  it  is  often  more  important  to  know 
how  narrow  a  ration  may  safely  be  fed.  Michels'  and  McNutt'  found 
in  trials  at  the  North  Carolina  Station  that  rations  containing  4  to  6  lbs. 
of  cottonseed  meal  and  having  nutritive  ratios  as  narrow  aa  1:4  were 
entirely  satisfactory. 

661.  Cows  should  be  fed  individually. — So  pronounced  is  the  tendency 
to  milk  production  in  cows  of  marked  dairy  temperament  that,  in  spite 
of  the  most  liberal  feeding,  they  will  rarely  lay  on  fleah  when  in  full 
flow  of  milk,  provided  their  ration  is  well  balanced.  On  the  other  hand, 
eows  of  ordinary  capacity  may  easily  be  overfed,  in  which  case  they  will 
store  the  surplus  nutrients  in  the  form  of  body  fat,  rather  than  increasing 
their  milk  production.  Since  even  in  a  well-hred  and  well-selected  herd 
the  different  cows  vary  widely  in  productive  ability,  for  the  greatest 

'  N.  C.  Bol.  218.  *  Proc.  Amer.  Soc  Anim.  Prod.,  1914. 
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profit  the  eow8  must  be  M  as  individnali,  rather  than  each  animal 
being  given  the  same  ration.  Only  under  exceptional  conditions  does 
this  mean,  however,  that  it  is  practicable  to  compute  a  balanced  ration 
for  each  different  animal.  Ordinarily  it  will  suffice  to  determine  what 
amounts  and  proportions  of  feeds  should  be  used  to  provide  an  econom- 
ical ration  that  will  meet  the  standards  for  the  average  of  the  herd,  in 
the  manner  ahown  in  Chapters  VII  and  VIII.  Eaeh  eow  may  then  be 
giyen  all  the  ronghage  she  will  eat,  and  the  allowance  of  eoneentrates 
adjusted  according  to  her  production.  A  dairy  cow  will  usually  con- 
sume about  2  lbs.  of  dry  roughage  of  good  quality  daily  per  100  lbs.  live 
weight,  or  1  lb.  of  dry  roughage  and  3  Ibe.  of  silage.  Common  rules 
for  feeding  concentrates  are: 

1.  Feed  1  lb.  of  coaoentrstes  per  day  for  each  pound  of  butter  tat  the  oow 
produces  per  week,  or 

2.  Fleed  1  lb.  of  eonoentrates  per  day  for  each  8  to  4  lbs.  of  milk,  depending 
on  its  rfchneis,  or 

3.  Feed  as  heavy  an  allowance  aa  the  cow  will  pay  for  at  the  ruling  prices 
for  feeds  and  products,  increastaig  the  allowance  gradually  until  She  falls  to 
respcmd  by  an  Increase  In  production  which  will  eover  the  Increase  In  cost 

The  first  2  rules  apply  only  when  abundant  roughage  of  good  quality 
18  supplied.  Heavy  producers  require  a  narrower  nutritive  ratio  than 
ordinary  animals,  and  hence  it  may  be  advisable  to  alter  the  eharaeter 

of  the  grain  mixture  for  them.  It  is  also  wise  to  feed  a  more  nitrog- 
enous concentrate  allowance  to  cows  which  show  a  tendency  to  fatten, 
while  animals  which  are  losing  flesh  should  receive  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  carbonaceous  concentrates,  such  as  the  farm-grown  grains. 

662.  Feeding  concentrates  on  pasture. — The  economy  of  feeding  con- 
centrates to  oows  on  pasture  has  been  studied  at  a  number  of  stations. 
Shelton  and  Cottrell  of  the  Kansas  Station*  found  that  feeding  grain  to 
cows  on  pasture  did  not  direetly  piQr,  even  tho  the  yield  of  milk  was 
increased  as  much  as  31  per  ct.  Moore  of  the  ^lississippi  Station,'*  on 
feeding  3  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal  and  4  lbs.  of  wheat  bran  daily  per  cow 
to  a  dairy  herd  on  pasture,  found  that  the  increased  milk  flow  did  not 
justify  the  expense,  tho  the  tirniness  of  the  butter  was  greatly  improved 
by  feeding  the  cottonseed  meal.  At  the  Utah  Station*^  Liutield  found 
that  cows  getting  some  concentrates  while  on  pasture,  at  first  showed 
no  great  advantage  therefrom;  later  the  offeets  of  sueh  feed  beeame 
apparent,  the  difference  being  veiy  marked  hy  the  following  winter. 

Roberts  of  the  New  York  (Cornell)  Station"  found  that  eows  fed  con- 
centrates while  on  luxuriant  pasture  gave  less  milk  and  no  more  fat  than 
those  on  grass  alone.  With  luxuriant  pasture  except  for  a  short  period, 
both  lots  did  equally  well.  Grain-fed  cows  that  were  fed  grass  for 
soilage  gave  just  enough  more  milk  than  others  fed  no  grain  to  pay  for 
the  concentrates  fed.  The  study  was  then  transferred  to  a  nearby  dairy 

•Kan.  Rpt.  1888.  "Utah  Bui.  68. 

•Miss.  BvL  70.  **N.  Y.  (ComeU)  Sols.  18,  22.  36,  49. 
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farm.  A  herd  of  16  cows  lightly  fed  the  previous  ^vinte^  was  divided  into 
2  lots  of  8  cows  each,  all  grazing  on  the  same  pasture.  Each  cow  in  Lot  I 
was  given  4  quarts  daily  of  rich  concentrates,  while  those  in  Lot  II  r©- 
eeiTednoiie.  When  the  grass  began  to  laH  in  Avgnftaoilage  was  led.  The 
returns  for  22  weeks  are  as  follows ; 

Feeding  conceiUraieB  to  cow$  <m  paeiure 

Lot  I  T  r  *  IT 

Future  with  Paaiurc  mthout 
OOQcentrAlM        ClOIMWntf  MM 


Concentrates  fed,  pounda   5,200   

MiOc  yield,  pouDds   23,699  17,608 

Exrcs8  of  milk  in  favor  of  I-ot  T,  pottnd*   ^931   

Gain  in  weight  per  cow,  pounds   166  113 

Avenge  per  oent  fat  in  milk   4 .67  4 .70 

Avenge  per  cent  total  aolide   14.06  14.19 


In  this  trial  the  pastured  cows  getting  concentrates  gave  28  per  ct. 
move  milk  than  those  getting  no  ooncentratee,  and  eaoh  pound  of  eon* 
centrates  fed  returned  about  1  lb.  of  milk. 

The  following  year  no  concentrates  were  fed  to  either  lot  while  on 
pasture.  The  6-months  yield  from  6  cows  that  remained  in  eaeh  lot  was 
as  follows: 

Beeidual  effect  of  feeding  concentrates 

Lot  I  Lot  II 

Wed  DO 

F«d  mmaaiilntw  MnoaotimtM 

Average  yield  per  cow,  6  monthflb  pounds   3,440  3^960 

In  favor  of  Lot  I,  pounds   480  .... 

Tho  getting  no  concentrates.  Lot  I  returned  480  lbs.,  or  16  per  et, 
more  milk  than  Lot  II.  Boberts  holds  that  this  was  due  to  feeding  con> 

centrates  the  preceding  year.  Tiie  benefits  were  especially  marked  in 
the  case  of  the  heifers,  tho  2-  and  3-yr.-olds  fed  concentrates  the  year 
])cfore  developing  into  better  animals  than  their  mates  which  had  been 
fed  no  concentrates  the  previous  year  while  on  pasture. 

In  a  test  on  the  Elmendorf  Farm,  Hooper  of  the  Kentucky  Station*' 
found  that  one  lot  of  cows,  fed  4  lbs.  of  a  grain  mixture  per  head  daily 
while  on  bluegrass  pasture,  returned  19  cents  per  head  daily  more  profit 
over  cost  of  feed  than  another  lot  on  bluegrass  pasture  alone.  A  third 
lot,  fed  10  lbs.  of  com  silage  per  head  daily,  returned  only  2  cents 
more  profit  than  the  eo^\'s  on  pasture  only,  and  a  fourth  lot,  fed  4  lbs.  of 
grain  and  10  lbs.  of  silage,  but  12  cents  more  over  the  cost  of  feed. 

Foster  and  Latta  found  at  the  New  Mexico  Station"  that  altho 
the  production  was  increased  by  feeding  grain  to  cows  on  good  mixed 
pasture,  the  additional  product  did  not  pay  for  the  greater  cost  of  feed. 

The  advisability  of  feeding  concentrates  to  cows  on  ample  pasture 
fhus  depends  entirely  on  the  relative  cost  of  pasturage  and  coneentratas, 

»K7.  Bnl.  171.  "N.]I.BnL98. 
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the  price  secured  for  dairy  products,  and  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  cows.  While  the  animal  giving  only  an  average  quantity  of  milk 
maj  not  pay  for  such  addition  of  eoncentrates,  the  heavy<yielding  eow 

ean  not  continue  long  on  her  level  of  high  production  without  some 
concentrates,  unless  the  pasture  be  unusually  luxuriant.  Eckles^'  eon- 
eludes  that  a  Jersey  giving  as  much  as  20  lbs.  of  milk  per  day,  or  a 
Holstein  yielding  25  lbs.  of  milk  or  more,  should  be  fed  some  concen- 
trates on  pasture.  The  amount  to  be  fed  must  be  left  to  the  business 
judgment  of  the  individual  dairyman. 

m.  Supplementing  ihort  paituze. — ^It  is  of  the  greatest  Importance 
that  additional  feed  be  provided  for  dairy  cows  when  pastures  beeome 
parched  and  scant  in  midsummer.  Com  or  sorghum  silage  usually 
furnishes  the  cheapest  feed  for  this  purpose  (418),  but  where  this  ifl 
not  available  soiling  crops  should  be  specially  grown.  (418-22)  When 
the  pasturage  is  scant,  the  increased  milk  flow  will  fully  and  directly 
compensate  for  additional  succulence  or  other  feed  supplied.  Where 
the  pastures  are  short,  unless  soilage  crops  or  concentrates  are  fed,  the 
milk  flow  will  snrely  decrease,  and,  even  should  the  pastures  improve 
later,  the  eowa  cannot  be  brought  bftck  to  their  normal  milk  flow.  The 
greater  value  to  the  pastures  of  the  droppings  from  concentrate-fed 
co%vs  will  often  prove  the  deciding  faetor  with  thoughtful  dairymen. 
The  residual  effects  upon  the  cows  from  concentrate-feedinpf  on  pastures, 
as  pointed  out  by  Roberts  and  Ldnfield,  are  moet  important  and  should 
not  be  overlooked. 

664.  Succulent  and  palatable  feed. — The  great  importance  of  succulent 
feed  for  the  daiiy  eow  has  beoi  shown  In  the  trials  whieh  have  been 
reviewed  in  the  preceding  chapter.  (6884S)  These  show  clearly  that 
it  pays  to  provide  succulence,  either  com  silage  or  roots,  for  winter 
feeding  to  take  the  place  of  the  green  grass  the  cows  get  in  summer. 
The  value  of  succulent  feed  is  due  in  no  small  Tnr>asiiro  to  its  beneficial 
laxative  effect  and  to  its  palatabiiity,  which  undoubtedly  tends  to  stim- 
ulate digestion.  (109)  In  general,  not  only  should  succulence  be 
supplied,  but  the  rest  of  the  ration  for  cows  yielding  a  good  flow  of 
milk  should  be  as  palatable  as  possible.  Such  roughages  as  timothy 
hay,  straw,  and  eom  stover  may  be  used  In  limited  amount,  but  for  the 
best  results  should  not  constitute  the  chief  roughage.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  before,  concentrates  which  are  not  relished  when  fed  alone 
may  be  mixed  vnth.  well-liked  feed,  the  whole  fdrming  a  palatable  mix- 
ture. (594,  608) 

The  concentrate  allowance  should  be  composed  of  a  reasonable  num- 
ber of  feeds,  for  a  mixture  is  relished  better  than  only  a  single  kiud  of 
grain  or  roughage.  It  is  also  best  to  feed  at  least  2  kinds  of  roughage. 
The  most  sueoesBfol  dsirymen  maintain  that  when  a  satisftetoiy  bal- 
anced ration  has  been  provided,  it  is  then  best  to  mske  as  few  changes  as 
poanUe.** 

*Dafi7  OatQe  and  Mflk  Production,  p.  256. 

"Baecker,  man.  BoL  UO;  Bekles,  Dairy  Cattle  aad  Milk  Produetloa.  p.  184. 
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665.  Water. — Cows  require  a  large  amount  of  water  for  their  bodily 
needs  and  lor  the  milk.  EoUea^*  found  that  oowb  in  milk  drank  4  times 
as  mueh  water  as  when  tliey  were  dry  and  farrow.  CSoUier  of  the  New 

York  (Geneva)  Station^*  found  that  cows  obtained  4.6  lbs.  of  water  in 
feed  and  drink  for  every  pound  of  milk  they  yielded.  At  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Station***  Amisby  found  that  cows  averaging  about  750  lbs.,  fed 
fresh  grass  in  stalls  where  the  teinperalure  averaged  70°  F.,  drank  about 
60  lbs.  of  water  each  daily.  Others  fed  dry  grass  wliere  a  temperature 
of  73^  F.  prevailed  drank  107  lbs.  When  at  the  Wisconsin  Station^"  the 
same  investigator  found  that  eows  drank  more  water  on  proteinrrieh 
than  on  protein-poor  rations.  In  general  the  water  provision  for  daiiy 
cows  should  be  about  100  lbs.,  or  12.5  gallons,  per  head  per  day.  Heavy 
yielding  eows  will  require  much  larger  amounts,  for  Eckles  found  that  a 
Holstein  cow  producing  about  100  lbs.  of  milk  per  day  on  a  ration  of 
18  lbs.  alfalfa  hay,  10  lbs.  corn  silage,  and  14  to  20  Ib.s.  of  concentrates 
drank  from  216  to  307  lbs.  of  water  daily.  As  cows  are  creatures  of 
habit,  those  of  ordinary  productive  capacity  will  have  their  needs  sup- 
plied if  once  each  day  they  have  opportunity  to  secure  easily  all  the 
water  they  then  can  drink.  Most  authorities  agree  that  high-producing 
animals  should  have  water  at  least  twice  a  day.  The  supply  should  be 
of  good  quality  and  close  by,  so  the  cows  will  not  be  forced  to  travel  far. 
The  daiiyman  who  boasts  of  a  spring  or  creek  to  which  his  cows  must 
daily  journey,  often  in  inclement  weather,  will  find  a  conveniently 
located  well  with  windmill  or  gasoline  lift  far  superior.  (103) 


I  Opinions  differ  as  to  tlie  advisability  of  warming  water  for  cows  in 
winter.  Owing  to  the  heavy  rations  cows  in  milk  consume  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  heat  produced  in  their  bodies  thru  the  energy  expended 
in  the  mastication,  digestion,  and  assimilation  of  the  feed.  When  com- 
fortably housed  probably  little  or  no  nutrienta  need  be  burned  in  the 
body  for  warming  the  water  drunk  in  winter,  provided  it  is  no  cold^ 
than  that  from  a  deep  well.  Hills  of  the  Vermont  Station-*  found  no 
benefit  from  warming  water  for  cows  in  comfortable  quarters.  An 
important  reason  for  warming  the  water  for  heavy-yielding  cows  is 
that  unless  this  is  done  they  may  not  drink  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make 
possible  the  maximum  production  of  milk.  There  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion in  regard  to  watering  the  cows  in  their  stalls.  Hayward  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Station**  and  Hills  of  the  Vermont  Station**  found  no 
advantage  in  keeping  water  continuously  before  cows,  instead  of  allowing 
them  to  drink  once  daily.  In  regions  with  severe  winters  most  author- 
ities recommend  that  the  animals  be  watered  indoors  when  the  weather 
is  so  inclement  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  turn  them  out  for  exercise.  Some 
devices  for  stall- watering  are  actually  dangerous,  for  tho  the  drinking 
basin  may  be  kept  clean,  the  supply  pipe  coming  into  it  from  below  re- 

"  Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production,  p.  242.  "Vt.  Rpt.  1907. 
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tains  saliva  and  particles  of  food  which  may  drop  into  the  basin.  Such 
material  quickly  putrefies,  lines  the  pipes  with  a  slimy  mass,  and  con- 
taminates the  water  which  rises  into  the  l>asin. 

666.  Salt. — The  studies  of  Babcock  and  Carlyle,  already  reviewed 
(101),  show  that  daiiy  coira  require  salt  to  thrive.  The  amount  to  be 
fled  will  vary  aoeoidiiie  to  the  lalt  oontent  of  the  feedmg-Btoflii  in  the 
ration.  More  should  be  supplied  when  heavy  allowances  of  rich  coneen- 
trates  are  fed.  These  investigaton  found  that  when  allowed  free  aeoen 
to  salt  cows  consumed  about  1  ounce  daily,  and  conclude  that  0.73  ounce 
daily  per  1,000  lbs.  live  weight,  with  0.6  ounce  in  addition  for  each  20  lbs. 
of  milk,  is  generally  sufficient.  The  salt  allowance  may  be  regularly 
mixed  with  the  feed,  or  it  may  be  placed  where  the  animals  can  consume 
it  as  their  appetite  direets. 

II.  Hints  on  Caring  fob  Dairy  Cows 

667.  Shelter  and  comfort. — The  steer,  gorged  with  feed  and  every  day 
adding  to  the  heat-holding  fat  layer  just  beneath  the  skin,  prefers  the 
yard  or  open  shed  to  the  stable.  (727)  The  dairy  cow  stancls  in  strong 
contrast,  her  system  beiug  relaxed  thru  the  annual  drain  of  maternity 
and  the  daily  lo«  of  milk,  the  combination  severely  taxing  her  digestive 
and  aaaimilative  powen  and  drawing  heavily  on  her  vitali^.  In  winter 
the  cow  should  he  oomfortably  housed  in  a  well-lighted,  well-ventilated 
stable,  the  temperature  of  which  should  range  from  40®  to  50®  F.  (91) 

To  preserv-e  the  health  of  the  herd  as  well  as  for  sanitary  reasons  it 
is  advisable  to  have  not  less  than  4  square  feet  of  ^vindow  glass  for 
each  animal.  It  is  well  to  clean  and  disinfect  the  stable  thoroly  at  least 
once  a  year,  to  check  any  possible  spread  of  disease.**  As  the  dairy  cow 
is  a  sensitive,  nervous  animal  the  wise  dairyman  will  provide  comfort- 
able stalls  or  swinging  stanchions,  and  see  that  the  oowa  axe  well  bedded. 
The  benefits  from  dehorning  have  already  been  pointed  out.  (669)  The 
sharp  decline  in  milk  prodnetion  which  often  occurs  in  midsummer, 
chai^d  by  many  to  the  annoyance  of  the  cows  by  flies,  undoubtedly  is 
more  often  due  to  a  shortage  of  feed.  Beach  and  Clark  of  the  Connect- 
icut (Storrs)  Station,"  and  Eckles  of  the  Missouri  Station,'"  found  no 
increase  in  milk  production  when  the  herd  was  sprayed  with  a  fly  re- 
pellant,  tho  the  cows  were  less  restless  during  milking  when  they  had 
been  previously  sprayed. 

668.  Prepantifai  of  feed^The  eow  giving  a  large  flow  of  milk  is 
working  as  hard  as  the  horse  ever  does,  and,  this  trne,  any  grain  given 
her  should  be  ground  or  crushed  if  not  other^^'ise  easy  of  mfistication 
and  digestion.  Com  and  oats  should  generally,  and  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
kafir,  and  milo  always,  be  ground  or  "chopped,"  and  roots  should  be 
sliced  or  pulped.  Because  the  cow  takes  kindly  to  dry  feed  and  every- 
thing which  enters  the  paunch  is  quickly  soaked  and  softened,  there 
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seems  no  occasion  for  feeding  slops,  nor  it  there  aogr  advantage  from 
cooking  ordinary  feeding  stuffs.  (423-31) 

669.  Frequency  of  feeding. — The  ample  paunch  and  the  considerable 
time  needed  for  rumination  teach  that  the  common  practice  of  feeding' 
oowa  twice  daily,  morning  and  evening,  with  possibly  a  little  roughage 
additiml  at  nddday,  is  a  reaacmable  one.  Those  who  give  their  eowa 
firat  a  little  of  this  and  then  a  little  of  that,  bnifjing  themselTes  all  day  in 
the  stable,  usually  ascribe  success  to  their  irkMniie  ayitem  of  ifeeding, 
when  in  truth  it  is  due  to  good  care  generally  and  not  to  the  particular 
system  of  feeding.  Habit  is  strong  with  the  cow,  and  a  simple  system  of 
feeding  and  stable  management  once  established  should  be  rigorously  con- 
tinued. (571) 

670.  Order  of  feeding. — In  the  roomy  paunch  hay  and  grain,  eaten 
separately,  are  rapidly  and  thoroly  commingled  by  the  churning  action 
of  that  organ  and  gradnaUy  softoied  in  the  warm,  abimdant  liquid  it 
contains.  This  true,  the  particular  order  of  feeding  roughages  and  con- 
eentrates  is  not  important.  While  the  particular  time  of  feeding  is  not 
of  prime  importance,  it  is  essential  that  the  cows  be  fed  at  regular  in- 
tervals. If  then  satisfied  they  are  content  until  the  time  for  another 
feed.  The  cow  seems  best  satisfied  when  the  concentrates  are  given  first, 
and  these  out  of  the  way,  she  proceeds  to  dispose  of  the  roughage  be- 
fore her.  Some  cows  give  down  their  milk  more  freely  when  eating  their 
conoentrate  allowance,  but  this  is  probably  due  to  habit,  for  others 
which  have  always  been  fed  their  concentrates  either  before  or  after 
milking  seem  equally  contented.  Hay  or  other  dry  forage  is  usually  not 
fed  till  after  milking,  because  it  fills  the  air  with  dust.  Silage,  turnips, 
cabbage,  or  other  feeds  with  a  marked  odor  should  be  given  only  after 
milking. 

671.  Regnlarlty  and  kindness. — To  skillful  feeding  and  wholesome 
quarters  the  successful  dairyman  adds  regularity  and  kindness.  On 
thii  point  Babcock  of  the  Wiaoonsm  Station**  writee:  "I  would  recom- 
mend, therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  any  cow,  that 
first  of  all  she  be  treated  kindly,  all  sources  of  excitement  being  avoided 
so  far  as  possible.  She  should  also  be  fed  and  milked  at  regular  inter- 
vals by  the  same  person,  and  all  conditions  should  be  maintained  as 
nearly  uniform  as  possible  at  all  times.  It  is  my  opinion  that  kind  treat- 
ment and  pleasant  surroundings  will  have  a  greater  influence  upon  the 
quality  of  milk  than  the  kind  of  food,  provided  the  ration  given  contains 
sufficient  nutriment  for  the  maintenance  of  the  animaL*' 

While  milking  is  usually  regarded  as  a  simple  task  which  anyone  can 
do,  there  may  1^  a  great  difference  in  the  returns  wfaieh  differait  milk- 
ers get  from  the  same  cow.  A  cow  should  be  milked  quietly  with  the  dry 
hand,  and  stripped  out  thoroly,  the  milker  bearing  in  mind  that  the  last- 
drawn  milk  carries  about  10  times  as  much  fat  as  that  drawn  first.  (552) 
If  the  teats  are  chapped  or  injured,  vaseline  or  other  ointment  should  be 
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applied,  and  the  milker  should  be  especially  patient,  lest  the  evil  habit 
of  Idckijig  be  developed. 

On  the  general  txeatment  of  the  herd  Haecker  of  the  Umneaota  Sta^ 
tion^  off  era  the  foUoiHiig  aage  advice : 

''We  know  of  many  instances  where  the  hest  of  dairy  cows  were  kept, 
and  where  good  methoda  of  feeding  were  practiced ;  and  still  results  fell 
far  short  of  what  might  reasonably  be  expected,  simply  because  the 
animals  did  not  receive  that  kindly  treatment  which  is  so  essential  to  a 
cow  giving  much  milk  for  a  long  period.  The  herd  as  a  whole  should 
always  be  moved  slowly.  Never  hurry  a  cow,  or  strike  her  or  speak 
loudly  and  harshly.  A  gentle  voice  and  a  eareanng  touch  are  qnite  aa 
potent  aa  ia  digestible  protein*  If  yon  so  handle  the  eowa  that  Ihey  are 
fond  of  yon,  you  have  learned  one  of  the  most  important  lessons  that 
lead  to  profitable  dairying.  The  most  successful  milk-producers  are 
always  in  close  touch  with  every  cow  in  the  herd.  The  milk-producer 
has  to  do  with  motherhood,  in  which  affection  always  plays  an  important 
part.  A  cow's  affection  for  the  calf  prompts  the  desire  to  give  it  milk; 
if  you  gain  her  affection,  she  will  desire  to  give  you  milk.  If  you  have 
not  been  in  the  habit  of  caressing  the  cows,  the  time  to  inaugurate  the 
practioe  ia  when  they  approach  the  time  of  calving,  aa  it  ia  at  that  par- 
ticular time  when  they  take  kindly  to  grooming  and  to  gentle  rubbing  of 
the  udder. 

*'Each  cow  should  have  a  name,  which  should  always  be  spoken  when 
approaching  her.  This  one  point  counts  for  much  in  the  successful  hand- 
ling of  a  herd.  Suppose  the  cows  are  slowly  filing  into  the  bam,  and  you 
see  that  Rose  is  about  to  go  into  the  wrong  stall.  A  quick  call  of  "Rose 
will  attract  her  attention,  and  she  will  forget  that  she  was  about  to  go 
into  her  neighbor 'a  stall  to  steal  a  mouthful  of  her  feed.  If  Rose,  when 
in  the  yard,  ia  about  to  hook  another  member  of  the  herd,  and  juat  at 
that  moment  heara  her  name  called,  she  will  forget  what  she  was  about 
to  do.  Again,  suppose  the  herd  is  slowly  wending  its  way  down  the  lane 
to  the  pasture,  and  someone  has  thoughtlessly  left  a  side  gate  open, 
leading  into  a  grain  tield.  Rose  is  in  the  lead,  and,  as  you  see  her  turning 
toward  the  open  gato.  a  quick,  sharp  call  of  "Rose!"  will  exert  a  wonder- 
ful influence  in  bringing  her  back  into  line.  It  is  by  such  methods  that 
a  herd  can  be  gradually  taught  to  do  the  right  thmge,  to  save  you  maqy 
steps,  and  at  the  aame  time  bring  a  larger  return." 

TIT.  Feed  and  Care  Before  and  After  Cal\ing 

672.  Giving  the  cow  a  rest. — Practically  all  observing  dairymen  agree 
that  it  is  most  profitable  to  give  the  dairy  cow  a  rest  between  lactation 
periods,  for  experience  has  shown  that  she  will  produce  more  milk  an- 
nually if  dry  6  to  8  weeka  than  if  milked  continuously.  Carroll  of  the 
Utah  Station,**  studying  data  aecured  with  496  eowa  in  a  cow-testing 
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association,  found  that  cows  dry  for  2  months  produced  more  fat  and 
returned  more  profit  than  those  allowed  to  rest  but  a  single  month. 
EeUfli**  recommends  that  under  ordinary  conditions  the  cow  be  dry  6 
weeks  and  preferably  2  montba  if  in  a  thin  condition.  Dairymen  differ 
as  to  the  best  length  of  laetation  period,  but  so  far  as  the  ayailaUe  data 
trarrant  conclnsions,  there  is  no  apparent  difference  in  the  annual  re- 
turns from  cows  again  freshening  9,  10,  or  12  months  after  calving; 
providing  they  are  allowed  to  be  dry  for  6  weeks  to  2  montlis." 

To  avoid  injury  to  the  udder  the  cow  should  be  dried  off  gradually. 
It  is  well  to  milk  only  once  daily  for  a  few  days,  not  stripping  the  udder 
out  clean ;  then  but  once  in  2  days  ior  3  or  4  days,  after  which  the  inter- 
Tal  is  lengthened  to  twice  a  wedL  When  the  milk  yield  is  decreased  to 
10  lbs.  per  day  or  less,  according  to  EcUes,**  miUdng  may  be  entirely 
discontinued.  The  udder  will  fill  for  a  few  days,  but  the  milk  wiU  be 
gradually  reabsorbed,  and  no  harm  wiU  result.  If  the  cow  continues  to 
produce  more  than  10  lbs.  a  day  her  concentrate  allowance  should  he 
\nthheld  and  only  poor  roughage,  like  timothy  hay,  fed  until  the  flow 
is  checked. 

673.  Feed  for  the  cow  when  dry. — To  ensure  a  good  flow  of  milk  the 
cow  should  be  in  good  condition  at  freshening,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out  (857)  When  the  animal  is  in  a  thrifty  condition  ^re  is 
also  less  tronble  in  calving.  Only  sufficient  concentrates  should  be  fed  to 

put  the  cow  in  proper  flesh,  for  if  she  has  been  heavily  fed  with  rich  con- 
centrates while  giving  milk,  a  helpful  change  may  now  be  made  to  a 
ration  which  will  rest  and  cool  the  digestive  tract.  Just  previous  to 
calving  time  the  feed  should  be  slightly  laxative,  tho  if  on  pasture  no  es- 
pecial attention  need  be  given  to  this  point.  For  cows  that  freshen  while 
housed  nothing  is  better  than  legume  hay  and  silage,  with  a  couple  of 
pounds  of  concentrates  added,  if  neeessaiy.  The  cow  soon  to  calve  dioold 
have  ezercise,  but  should  not  be  chased  by  dogs  or  driven  thru  narrow 
gates. 

674  Gestation  period;  oalving  time. — ^The  average  gestation  period  of 
the  cow  is  placed  by  various  authorities  at  from  280  to  285  days.  Wing 
of  the  New  York  (Cornell)  Station^'  found  the  average  of  182  recorded 
gestation  periods  for  the  cow  to  be  280  days,  ranging  from  264  to  296 
days.  About  an  equal  number  of  births  occurred  on  each  day  from  the 
274th  to  the  287th,  inclusive.  The  gestation  period  was  not  diiferent  for 
the  sexes. 

Uidess  the  herd  is  at  pasture  the  cow  should  be  iept  in  a  dean,  com- 
fortable, well  bedded  box  stall  at  calving  time.  If  her  bowels  are  not 
moving  freely  give  a  drench  of  Epsom  salts.  As  parturition  approaches 
the  udder  will  become  distended  and  hard,  and  when  the  muscles  on  each 

"Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Produotlon,  p.  229. 
"Carroll,  Utah  Bui.  127. 
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side  of  the  tail  head  relax,  leaving  a  hollow  on  each  side,  the  calf  may  be 
expjected  within  24  hours,  or  3  to  4  days  at  the  longest.  The  cow  should 
not  be  molested  during  calving  unless  assistance  is  required.  For  2  or  3 
days  after  calving  her  drinking  water  should  be  lukewarm,  and  she 
should  be  protected  from  cold  drafts,  for  her  vitality  is  low.  The  feed 
for  the  first  few  days  should  he  limited  in  omoimt  and  eooling  and  Isxar 
tive  in  nature.  Besides  legume  hay  and  silage  she  may  be  given  soeh 
feeds  as  bran  (often  fed  as  a  mash),  oats,  and  linseed  meal.  ffi|^-pro- 
ducing  cows  should  be  watched  closely  for  signs  of  milk-fever,  and  the 
air  treatment,  the  great  boon  to  dairymen,  used  if  necessary. 

The  yearly  production  of  the  cow  depends  in  a  large  measure  on  the 
feed  she  receives  during  the  first  month  after  calving.  The  concentrate 
allowance,  small  at  first,  should  be  increased  gradually,  at  the  rate  of  a 
a  half-ponnd  every  other  day  until  the  fall  allowanee  is  xeaehed,  for 
heavy  feeding  Immediately  after  calving  is  apt  to  lead  to  digestive  dis- 
turbances. U  the  udder  is  swollen  and  hard,  even  more  care  should  be 
used  in  getting  the  cow  to  the  full  ration. 

It  is  quite  customary  to  save  the  seventh  milking  after  the  cow^  calves 
for  human  use,  altho  sometimes  the  milk  is  not  normal  before  the  eighth 
or  ninth  milking.  A  simple  test  for  normal  milk,  advised  by  Hoard's 
Dairyman,**  is  to  hfiat  a  small  quantity  to  boiling;  if  the  sample  docs 
not  thicken,  due  to  the  high  content  of  albumin,  the  nulk  is  usable.  (115) 

675.  fsU  vs.  spring  fisdMBiBg^-Spring-fresh  cows  yield  most  of  their 
milk  when  low  prices  prevail  for  dairy  products  and  the  dair>nnan  is 
busiest  with  the  crops.  In  winter  such  cows  yield  only  a  small  flow  at 
most.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fall-fresh  cow  gives  a  large  supply  of  milk 
during  the  winter,  and  flushes  again  with  the  stimulus  of  pasture  in 
springtime.  Fall-fresh  cows  should  annually  yield  from  10  to  15  per  ct. 
more  milk  than  those  calving  in  the  spring.  When  cows  freshen  in  the 
foil  move  of  the  work  of  milking  comes  in  the  winter  when  farm  work  is 
slack.  More  time  can  be  given  to  the  raising  of  the  calves,  and  less 
trouble  will  be  experioioed  from  scours  than  during  the  summer.  Fall- 
dropped  calves  are  larf^c  enough  by  spring  to  make  good  use  of  pasture 
and  better  able  to  stand  the  hot  weather.  Under  this  system  a  larger 
supply  of  skim  milk  is  available  for  the  young  spring  pigs. 

17.  Beducino  THE  Cost  OF  Milk  PaoDucnoM 

676.  The  Imrden  of  dairying. — So  large  are  the  feed  and  labor  bills  on 
many  dairy  farms,  especially  in  the  older  settled  portions  of  our  country, 
that  when  these  have  been  met  little  remains  for  the  proprietor.  To 
reduce  the  cost  of  milk  production  to  a  point  where  a  reasonable  profit 
may  be  made  the  dairyman  must  first  of  all  cull  out  all  cows  whose 
product  will  not  under  any  conditions  pay  for  their  keep.  (544-7)  An 
analysis  of  his  expenses  will  then  show  that  in  nearly  every  case  it  ia  the 

**  Hoard's  Dairyman  43, 1912»  p.  865. 
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feed  bills  and  not  those  for  labor  that  are  the  real  burden.  Whoever 
would  improve  his  condition  must  cut  the  monthly  feed  bills  to  the 
minimntn,  not  thru  panimonious  feeding,  but  by  growing  great  crops  of 
the  best  feeding  stnfb.  With  rare  ezceptiona  the  dairy  farm  ahould 
produce  all  the  roughage  and  the  greater  part  of  the  oonoentrates  the 
herd  consumes.  Growing  the  needed  feeding-rtllffB  will  increaae  labor 
and  fertilizer  bills,  but  such  shifting  of  expenditure  should  prove  highly 
economical  in  the  end.  Indian  com  or  the  sorghums  flourish  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  United  States,  furnishing  both  concentrates  and 
roughage,  and  one  or  more  kinds  of  legumes,  furnishing  protein-rich 
roughage,  can  be  succe^siully  grown  on  every  farm.  By  the  judicious 
and  generona  use  of  these  beat  alliea  of  the  daixyman  the  great  bnrdoi  of 
the  feed  bills  can  be  lesMned. 

677.  fleleetiBg  economical  rationB. — ^In  Chapter  XXII  the  values  of  the 
different  feeding  stuffs  for  the  dairy  cow  have  been  discussed  in  detail 
and  with  the  data  there  given  the  dairyman  can  readily  determine  the 
most  economical  rations  to  employ.  In  computing  rations  the  general 
principles  which  have  been  pointed  out  in  Chapter  VII  ahould  always 
be  considered.  (168-67) 

To  illustrate  the  widely  different  value  for  milk  production  of  rations 
which  are  balanced  so  far  aa  amount  and  proportion  of  digestible  nutri- 
ents  are  concerned,  the  following  rations,  which  meet  the  requirements 
for  a  lOOO^lb.  cow  giving  25  lbs.  of  4  per  ct.  milk,  are  presented: 


Rations  that  are  balanced,  but  of  unequal  value  for  milk  production 


Dry 
matter 

protein 

Total  dig. 
nutrients 

NuiritiT* 
ntio 

A  poor  ration 

meat  bran,  7.5  lbs  

A  fair  ration 

Lbs. 

17.7 
1.8 
6.7 
1.4 

Lbs. 
0  60 
0.15 
0.94 
0.45 

Lbs, 
9.70 
1.71 
4  56 
1.17 

1:7.0 

27.6 

2.14 

17.14 

19.2 
6.3 

1.67 
0.62 

11  .22 

1:6.0 

A  good  radon 

Cottonseed  meal,  choice,  1 .0  lb. . . 

6.99 

25.5 

2.19 

17.31 

9  2 

13.1 
2.7 
0.9 

0.38 
1.14 
0.22 
0.37 

6.20 
7.65 
2.57 
0.78 

1 :7.1 

25.9 

2.11 

17.20 

In  the  fii*st  ration,  where  timothy  hay,  low  in  protein  and  not  palatable 
to  the  cow,  supplies  the  roughage,  11  lbs.  of  expensive  concentrates  are 
required  to  provide  the  additional  nutrients  needed.  Bven  then  this 
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expensive  ratkm  is  miwtiafaetoiy,  for  timothy  hay  is  a  poor  oow  feed  at 

best.  (623) 

The  second  ration  of  clover  hay  and  ground  com  is  better  and  less 
expensive  than  the  first.  Such  a  ration  is  theoretically  ample,  but  there 
should  be  a  larger  variety  of  feeding-stuffs  to  make  it  satisfactory'.  (163) 

The  last  ration  is  much  superior.  Legume  hay  and  cum  silage  make 
a  combination  of  roughages  which  is  most  palatable  and  acceptable  to 
tiie  cow,  and  there  is  farther  required  only  4  lbs.  of  concentrates  to 
balance  the  ration.  As  has  been  pointed  oat  (659),  when  the  after- 
^ect  of  the  ration  on  the  animal  and  on  the  manurial  value  of  the  ration 
are  considered,  it  may  be  advisable  to  feed  at  least  6  lbs.  of  concentrates 
to  cows  of  good  dairy  temperament,  when  concentrates  are  not  too  high 
in  price.  The  third  ration,  containing  only  4  lbs.  of  concentrates,  is  less 
expensive  and  more  desirable  than  the  second  one,  and  far  less  expensive 
and  much  more  desirable  than  the  first  Altho  all  are  theoretically 
"balanced,"  the  last  one  is  not  onJy  the  lowest  in  cost,  bnt  if  put  to  the 
test  will  probably  produce  from  ^  to  30  per  ct  mors  milk  than  the 
fint,  and  somewhat  more  than  the  second. 
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liAlJSlNG  DAIRY  CATTLE 

I.  Thb  Skdc-Milk  Calf 

The  profitaUenen  of  daiiyiog  dependi  to  a  large  degree  upon  the 
careful  reazing  of  the  heifer  calves  from  the  best  eows  in  the  herd  and 
■ired  by  a  pure-bred  bull  of  quality.  Improvement  of  the  herd  can  best 

be  made  by  replacing  the  discards  with  well-bred,  home-reared  heifers 
of  greater  productive  capacity.  Starting  with  common  cows,  one  may 
by  this  means  in  a  few  years  Imild  up  a  high-producing  herd.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  dairyman  wiio  replenishes  his  herd  by  purchase  must 
pay  high  prices  for  animaJw  which^  tho  of  good  appearance,  may  not  be 
wdl-bred.  Careful  dairymen  are  loath  to  part  with  their  best  heifers, 
preferring  to  keep  them  to  improve  their  own  herds.  Another  import- 
ant reason  for  rearing  the  heifers  is  that  it  is  much  easier  to  keep  the 
herd  free  from  sucli  diseases  as  tuberculosis  and  OOntagioDS  abortion 
when  the  heifers  are  home-raised,  than  when  they  are  continoaUy  being 
broup^ht  in  from  outside  sources. 

Tho  the  value  of  the  calf  at  birth  depends  primarily  on  its  breeding, 
the  feed  and  care  it  receives  while  young  are  fully  as  important  factors 
in  deciding  its  fatnre  nsefnlneBS  in  the  herd.  The  general  principles  of 
ealf-rearing,  which  are  presented  in  this  chapter,  are  well  fbunded  upon 
scientific  trials  and  practical  experience,  bnt  the  raising  of  calves  will 
ever  remain  an  art,  in  which  much  depends  on  the  skill  and  judgment 
of  the  feeder,  who  should  study  the  individual  requirements  of  the  ani- 
mals, rather  than  blindly  following  hard  and  fast  rules. 

678.  Kaising  calves  on  skim  milk. — The  fat  of  milk  is  so  valuable  that 
but  few  dairy  calves  are  now  reared  on  whole  milk  when  skim  milk  is 
available.  Those  prejudiced  against  the  rearing  of  calves  on  skim  milk 
hj  the  sight  of  nnthrifty,  undersized  ddm-milk-fed  specimens  should 
know  that  such  results  are  not  due  to  the  removal  of  tiie  fat  frcmi  tiie 
milk  on  which  they  were  fed,  but  to  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  the 
feeder.  Careful  dairymen  have  abundantly  demonstrated  that  skim- 
milk  calves,  properly  fed,  develop  into  as  good  cows  as  those  fed  whole 
milk  until  weaninf?  time. 

679.  Skim  milk  vs.  whole  milk. — In  a  trial  at  the  Kansas  Station^  Otis 
fed  one  lot  of  calves  skim  milk  and  a  second  whole  milk,  while  a  third  lot 
ran  with  their  dams  at  pasture.  Those  getting  skim  milk  or  whole  milk 
were  given  in  addition  equal  parts  of  com  meal  and  kafir  meal,  with 
alfalfa  hay  for  roughage.  After  weaning,  all  the  calves,  which  were 
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steers,  were  placed  in  the  feed  lot  and  givmi  the  same  feeds  until  1  year 
of  age.  The  following  table  showa  the  rate  and  cost  of  the  gains  of  the 
ealyes  in  eaeh  lot. 


Bate  of  gain  of  calves  variously  fed  up  to  1  year  of  age 


Hovfid 

aiOdaamialMloCt 

No.  of 

of  taiw 

Av.  daily 
gala 

Feedooatof 

Av^didly 

CoaeeoUrstMper 
100  Un.  cain 

Daj-a 

Lbs. 

Dollars 

Um. 

Lbs. 

Skim  milk  

10 

154 

1 .5 

2.26 

2.1 

439 

Whokmilk  

10 

154 

i.g 

7.06 

1.9 

470 

Rxmiiiiig  with  dam . 

22 

140 

1  1.8 

4.41 

2.0 

475 

The  skim-milk  calves,  tho  not  gaining  so  rapidly  as  the  others  up  to 
weaning,  cost  less  for  a  given  gain  than  either  of  the  other  lots.;  In  the 
feed  lot  the  ddm-milk  ealvea  made  the  most  rapid  gains  and  also  the  most 
eeonomieal  ones,  measured  by  the  feed  eonsumed.  Otis  reports  that  the 
22  ealves  running  with  their  dams  lost  73  lbs.  the  week  following  separar 
tion  at  weaning  time,  requiring  several  weeks  to  recover  this  loss.  In 
estimating  the  cost  of  the  several  lots  before  weaning,  skim  milk  was 
valued  at  15  cents  per  100  lbs.,  and  whole  milk  at  21.1  cents  for  each 
pound  of  fat  it  contained.  Ilay  was  rated  at  $4  per  ton,  and  concen- 
trates at  $10.  The  cost  of  a  calf  running  with  its  dam  until  weaned  was 
placed  at  $12,  and  of  one  raised  on  skim  milk  at  $5.27. 

Hooper  of  the  Kentucky  Station'  fed  one  lot  of  6  calves  whole  milk  in 
a  79-da7  trial,  while  another  waa  changed  in  a  few  dajrs  to  skim  milk. 
Each  lot  received  in  addition  0.5  lb.  per  head  daily  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  com  meal,  bran,  and  linseed  meal,  besides  what  hay  they  would 
eat.  The  skim-milk  calves  made  slightly  larger  gains  than  those  fed 
whole  milk,  and  were  just  as  thrifty. 

680.  Supplements  to  skim  milk. — It  has  already  l)eon  pointed  out  that 
whole  milk  is  the  ideal  food  lor  young  animals,  being  rich  in  protein  and 
ash.  (116)  Skim  milk  differs  in  composition  from  whole  milk  only  in 
haying  had  most  of  the  fat  remoyed.  Proyided  no  water  has  been  added, 
this  will  increase  the  percentage  of  water,  protein,  sugar,  and  ash  over 
that  in  whole  milk.  Owing  to  the  removal  of  the  fat,  skim  milk  is  a 
much  more  nitrogenous  food  than  \vliol(>  milk,  having  a  nutritive  ratio  of 
1:1.5  compared  with  1 :  4.4  for  unskimmed  milk.  Not  appreciating  this 
fact,  early  investigators  usually  advised  supplementing  .skim  milk  with 
nitrogenous  concentrates,  such  as  linseed  meal  and  wheat  bran.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  in  a  skim-milk  supplement  the  need  is  not  for 
additional  protein,  but  for  an  abundance  of  energy-giving  carbohydrates 
or  fat  to  replace  the  fat  removed  from  the  milk. 

While  various  fats  and  oils  may  be  used  to  supplement  skim  milk,  the 
eereal  grains,  rich  in  earbohydrates,  are  cheaper  supplements  than  the 
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oils  available  for  calf  feeding.  Moreover,  unless  oil  is  fed  as  an  emnlsioii 
with  the  milk  it  is  apt  to  produce  indigestion  and  scours,  for  young  ani- 
mals in  general  have  but  limited  ability  to  digest  fat.  (117)  At  the 
Massachusetts  Station^  Lindsey  found  cod-liver  oil  added  to  skim  milk 
mniatliifaetoiy,  the  ealTet  mameAmm  refunng  the  eombination.  A  cheap 
grade  of  oleomargarine  wtm  heated  to  110°  F.  and  mixed  with  ddm  milk 
by  churning.  It  was  found  that  1  ounce  of  oil  per  quart  of  akim  milk  was 
all  that  the  calf  could  take  without  indigestion  being  produced.  Cot- 
tonseed oil  and  com  oil  to  the  amount  of  one-half  ounce  per  quart  of  milk 
were  fed  without  bad  effect.  A  calf  fed  skim  milk  containing  1  part  oleo 
and  2  parts  brown  sugar  gained  over  2  lbs.  daily,  with  kidneys  well 
covered  with  fat.  Calves  thus  fed  were  superior  to  those  receiving  skim 
milk  only,  but  not  equal  in  fatness  to  sucking  calves. 

681.  nun  grains  as  lUm-ndlk  supplements.— During  3  trials  lasting  60 
to  90  days  at  the  Iowa  Station*  Curtias  fed  ddm  milk  fresh  from  the 
farm  separator,  having  a  temperature  of  90^  F.,  to  Shorthorn  and  Hol- 
stein  calves  weighing  180  to  200  lbs.  An  average  allowance  of  15.4  lbs.  of 
milk  and  2.9  lbs.  of  hay  was  piven  to  eju-h,  with  either  linsocd  nipal, 
sieved  ground  oats,  or  corn  iiu  al  with  a  little  flax  seed.  £i^t,^|C;^^(^ 
Were  fed  each  ration  with  the  following  results : 


Fresh  separator  skim  mSLls  wUk  various  conceniraies  for  ealives 


Average  eoaontrrte  dtowna* 

Av.  total 

Av.  daily 
gain 

Dry  mattar 
per  100  Um. 
gain 

Feed  cost  of 

Kain 
per  lb. 

Lot    /,  Linaeed  meal,  1 .2  lbs.  . . 

Lot  JL  Oat  meal.  1  5  lbs  

Lot  III,  Corn  meal,  1 .3  lba. 

LlM. 

109 
116 

116 

Lba, 
1  47 
1  57 

1.56 

Llxu 
339 

337 
330 

Cts. 
2.8 
2.1 

2.2 

*  * 

1 :  «.e 



These  trials  show  no  advantage  in  nsing  a  protein-rieh  concentrate 
aoch  as  linseed  meal  to  supplement  skim  milk.  In  one  of  the  trials  com 
meal  alone  produced  larger  and  cheaper  gains  than  linseed  meal,  oat 
meal,  or  com  meal  and  flaxseed.  Curtisa  concludes:  "In  the  corn-belt 
states,  with  their  surplus  of  corn  and  oats,  there  is  no  necessity  for  the 
purchase  of  a  high-priced  nitrogenous  product  to  be  used  in  supple* 
menting  the  skim-milk  ration." 

Gottrell,  OtiSy  and  Haney  of  the  Kansas  Station'  report  that  kafir  meal» 
given  dry,  ia  particularly  suited  to  feed  with  skim  milk  becauae  its  con- 
stipating nature  overcomes  the  scouring  tendency  of  tlie  milk.  (887) 

Fain  and  Jamagin  at  the  Virginia  Station"  found  barley  an  excellent 
supplement  to  skim  milk.  (226)  Bran  was  helpful  in  teaching  the  calves 
to  eat  grain,  but  no  l)enefit,  either  in  the  rate  of  gain  or  the  appearance 
of  the  ealf,  was  secured  from  adding  it  to  a  ration  of  shelled  corn  and 
skim  milk.  (218) 
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At  the  Kansas  Statkm*  Otis  fmmd  ground  Boyhetam  nnaatii&etoiy  as 

a  skim  milk  supplement  for  calves  on  account  of  their  laxative  nature. 
(266)  Duggar  of  the  Alabama  Station*  reports  that  rice  meal  is  de- 
cidedly inferior  to  corn  meal  as  a  supplement  to  skim  milk.  Because  it 
was  impossible  to  get  the  calves  to  eat  sufficient  rice  meal,  one-third  wheat 
bran  was  added.  (234) 

Cottonseed  meal  is  not  a  safe  feed  for  young  calves,  as  is  shown  else- 
where. (249)  Sonle  of  the  Georgia  Station*  states  that  after  calyes  are 
6  to  8  months  old  they  may  be  fed  2  lbs.  per  head  daily  with  silage  and 
sneh  feeds  as  shredded  com  stover  and  oat  straw.  The  allowanee  should 
be  gradually  increased  from  about  0.5  lb.  per  head  daily. 

682.  Grinding  grain  for  calves. — Otis^°  foiuid  that  calves  fed  whole 
com  were  less  subject  to  scours  and  more  thrifty  than  when  given  ground 
corn  (com  chop).  Ground  kaiir  gave  better  results  than  whole  kafir, 
owing  to  the  hardness  of  the  seeds. 

At  the  Virginia  Station^*  Fain  and  Jamagin  secured  a  gain  of  1.4 
lbs.  daily  wboi  feeding  calves  com  meal  with  sham  milk,  snd  1.6  lbs.,  or 
14  per  ct  more,  when  whole  com  was  used.  Eildee  of  the  Iowa  Station^ 
prefers  whole  oats  to  ground  oats  for  calves.  In  teaehing  calves  to  eat, 
ground  grain  is  usually  fed,  and  whole  com  or  oats  substituted  later. 
After  the  calves  are  several  months  old  they  masticate  their  feed  less 
thoroly,  and  grinding  corn  or  oats  may  then  be  profitable. 

683.  Various  concentrate  mixtures  with  skim  milk. — Woll  conducted  2 
trials,  both  with  2  lots  of  8  dairy  calves  each,  at  the  California  Station" 
to  compare  the  valne  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  ground  barley,  oats, 
and  middlings  with  a  mixture  of  1  part  linseed  meal  and  2  parts  eaeh  of 
ground  barley,  oats,  and  middlings,  when,  ftd  with  skim  milk  and  hay: 

Value  of  Unteed  meal  added  to  concentrate  mixture  for  calve» 

Concentrate  mixture 

First  trial,  70  days 
Without  Unseed  meal 


Average  ration 
Conoen-  Sldm 
tnttea  milk 
Urn.  Uml 

Hay* 
Urn. 

at 

Jmjp* 

Wt.  at 

Daily 

.  0.9 
.  0.0 

12.1 
12.1 

2.3 
2.2 

40 
31 

126 
127 

1.14 
1.27 

.  3.01 
.  1.06 

U.3 
10.8 

5.7 
6.7 

115 
106 

201 
200 

1.84 
1.74 

Second  trial.  84  days 

Without  linseed  m«el... 

With  lioseed  meal  

*Koi  dt  of  the  hay  offvrad  wm 

In  the  first  trial  the  lot  receiving  linseed  meal  made  slightly  the 
larger  gains,  while  in  the  second  trial  the  results  were  reversed.  There 
was  no  difference  in  the  appearance  or  thrift  of  the  2  lots.  Woll  con- 
cludes that  there  was  no  dedded  advantage  from  inelnding  linseed  meal 
in  the  ration  for  skim  milk  ealvea  so  far  as  the  immediate  gains  are  eon- 

'Kan.  BuL  126.  "Va.  Bui.  172. 
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cerned.  The  linaeed  meal,  however,  aids  somewhat  in  making  the  mix- 
ture palatable. 

To  detenmne  whether  any  advantage  reaolted  fhmi  indnding  a  large 
variety  of  feedi  in  the  oonoeiitrate  allowanee  for  ahun-milk  eaWes,  Otis 
at  the  Kansas  Station^*  fed  one  lot  of  10  calves  equal  parts  of  shelled 
com  and  ground  kalir,  while  another  was  fed  a  mixture  of  10  parts 
shelled  com,  10  parts  ground  kafir.  6  parts  whole  oats,  6  parts  bran,  2 
parts  linseed  meal,  and  0.5  part  dried  blood.  The  corn  and  kalir  mixture 
produced  larger  gains  than  that  supplying  a  greater  variety  of  feeds.  In 
another  trial  no  advantage  resulted  from  addiug  either  ground  flaxseed 
or  a  proprietary  calf  feed  to  ground  kafir  for  skim  milk  calves.  "Witili 
Otis  we  may  therefore  eonclnde:  "While  calvee  may  do  well  on  hi^ 
priced  concentrates,  they  are  mmeoesssrily  expensive  and  give  no  better 
lesolts  than  the  cheaper  carbonaceous  grains,  as  com,  barley,  oats,  kafir, 
or  sorghum. ' ' 

For  calves  up  to  3  or  4  months  of  age  some  dairj'men  advocate  feeding 
ground  flax  seed,  either  added  directly  to  the  milk  or  made  into  a  jelly 
with  boiling  water  and  then  mixed  with  the  milk,  about  a  tablespoonful 
of  the  flax  seed  being  used  to  each  quart.  Others  report  equally  good 
lesalts  from  starting  directly  on  farm  grains. 

From  esperiments  at  the  Louisiana  Station**  Woodward  and  Lee 
conelade  that  ''blackstrap/'  or  cane  molasses,  cannot  be  used  as  a  supple- 
ment to  skim  milk  for  calf  feeding  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  of  any 
practical  value,  as  it  tends  to  produce  scours.  (279) 

In  Europe  the  use  of  "saccharified"  starch,  or  starch  which  has 
largely  beeu  converted  into  sugar  thru  the  action  of  diastase,  has 
attracted  considerable  attention  as  a  supplement  to  skim  milk.  In 
experiments  covering  3  yean  with  70  calves  Hansen**  fcrand  saccharified 
starch  a  cheap  substitute  for  milk  fat  when  fed  with  skim  milk.  Calves 
reared  on  skim  milk  and  saccharified  starch  produced  cheaper  gains 
than  from  whole  milk,  were  sleek  and  thrifty,  and  developed  afterwards 
in  a  thoroly  satisfactory  manner.  Feeding  more  than  0.8  lb.  of  sacchari- 
fied starch  per  head  daily  leads  to  scouring.  The  use  of  saccharified 
starch  is  held  to  make  possible  a  somewhat  earlier  change  from  whole 
to  skim  milk.  On  account  of  the  good  results  secured  with  the  cereal 
grains,  which  are  much  cheaper,  this  product  is  little  known  in  America. 

684.  Dried  Uood<— Otis  of  the  Kansas  Station**  found  that  sicUy 
calves,  given  at  ftrat  a  teaspocmfnl  and  later  a  tablespoonful  of  dried 
blood  with  their  allowance  of  skim  milk,  rapidly  regained  their  health. 
Blood  meal  which  has  been  especially  prepared  for  calves  is  best.  In 
all  cases  it  should  be  carefully  inoozporated  with  the  milk  to  prevent 
settling.  (271) 

686.  Mineral  matter. — In  many  cases  calves  otherwise  well  nourished 
suffer  from  the  lack  of  lime  or  phosphorus,  or  both.  (119)    Even  tho 

"Kan.  Bui.  126.  '*Landw.  JiOirb.,  37,  1908,  Sup.  Ill,  p.  236. 
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milk  is  high  in  both  lime  and  phosphorus,  Kellner^*  recommends  feeding 
half  an  ounce  of  common  chalk  (carbonate  of  lime)  daily  to  calves  on 
milk,  in  view  of  their  rapid  growth  in  skeleton  and  consequent  need 
of  an  alrandant  anpply  of  lime.  Ab  hay  from  the  grasses  contains  a  fair 
amount  of  lime,  and  legnme  hay  la  rich  in  this  mineral  oonstitoent, 
calves  will  ordinarily  receive  enough  lime  when  they  are  eating  hay 
regularly.  In  districts  where  the  feeding  stuflPs  are  low  in  lime  or 
phosphorus,  or  when  straw,  which  is  deficient  in  these  mineral  nutrients, 
forms  the  roughage,  either  lime  alone  or  both  lime  and  phosphorus 
should  he  added  to  the  ration.  Gouin  and  Andouard  of  Prance^-'  as  a 
result  of  long  continued  studies  recommend  feeding  ground  bone, 
snch  as  is  used  in  oommerdal  fertilizers,  to  ealyes.  Based  on  tiie  studies 
with  pigs  hy  Hart,  McCoUnm,  and  Fnller  of  the  Wisconsin  Station,  it 
is  reasonable  to  recommend  that  one-half  ounce  of  ground  rock  phosphate 
(floats)  be  given  daily  to  calves  in  place  of  chalk  or  ground  bone. 

686.  Water  and  salt. — The  calf  should  be  amply  supplied  with  pure 
fresh  water,  something  which  is  often  neglected  \\ath  calves  fed  milk. 
At  the  Kansas  Station^"  Otis  observed  that  skim-milk  calves  would 
drink  water  several  times  a  day,  sipping  a  little  at  a  time,  sometimes 
soon  after  their  feed  of  milk.  Calves  2  to  3  months  old  consumed  on 
the  average  10  lbs.  of  water  each  daily.  (103) 

Ab  soon  aa  the  calf  begins  to  eat  grain  and  hay  it  shoold  be  given 
salt,  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  older  ynlwlf  (101) 

687.  Starting  the  calf  on  whole  milk. — ^The  skim-milk  calf  is  usually 
allowed  to  get  its  milk  from  the  dam  for  2  or  3  days,  tho  many  dairymen 
never  allow  it  to  draw  milk  from  the  mother,  claiming  that  if  separated 
at  once  it  learns  more  readily  to  drink  from  the  pail.  In  any  event 
the  calf  should  always  get  the  first  milk,  or  colostrum,  which  is  designed 
by  nature  for  deanaing  the  bowelB  and  starting  the  digestive  fonctiona. 
(110)  If  the  oow  is  a  heavy  milker  the  calf  should  not  be  allowed  to  gorge 
on  milk  lest  scours  result.  After  each  feeding  the  cow  should  be 
stripped  clean.  When  the  cow's  udder  is  caked,  leaving  the  calf  with 
her  will  aid  in  reducing  the  inflammation. 

The  calf  is  best  taught  to  drink  milk  from  the  pail  by  using  the  fingers. 
If  it  is  allowed  to  go  12  to  24  hours  without  feeding,  or  until  it  becomes 
genuinely  hungry,  much  less  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  the  first 
lesson.  Some  dairymen  use  calf  feeders,  claiming  that  the  slowness 
with  whieh  calves  sack  milk  from  the  nipple,  compared  with  drinking 
from  the  bucket,  aids  digestion.  Hooper  found  at  the  Kentucky  Sta- 
tion" that  during  the  first  7  to  10  weeks  calves  were  more  thrifty  when 
fed  thru  the  nipple.  After  the  70th  day,  however,  the  feeder  was  no 
more  effective  than  bucket  feeding,  and  by  the  time  the  calves  were  6 
months  old  there  was  little  difference  in  size  or  \4gor  between  the  lots. 
Many  of  the  calf  feeding  devices  on  the  market  are  unsatisfactory,  and 

"Eniihr.  Landw.  Nutztlere,  1»07,  p.  472.      ^'Kan.  Bui.  126. 
"Bxpt.  Sta.  Rec.,  19,  p.  468.  "Ky.  Bui.  171. 
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all  are  dangeronfl  imleBB  eztreme  eaie  It  eauidaed  in  deansing  and  steril- 
mng  them. 

The  young  calf  has  a  amall  atomach  and  naturally  takes  milk  fre- 
quently and  in  small  quantities.  Too  large  an  allowance  of  milk  pro- 
duces indigestion  and  scours.  When  milk  feeding  begins,  for  the  first 
day  or  two  only  5  to  6  pounds  should  be  fed  daily,  or  somewhat  more 
for  a  lar^e  lusty  calf,  the  allowance  being  usually  divided  between  2 
feedings.  Some  advocate  feeding  at  least  3  times  a  day  at  first,  which 
occasions  little  extra  work  if  the  cow  is  milked  thrice  daily.  When 
the  oow  is  milked  twiee  a  day,  the  bother  of  warming  the  milk  at  noon 
is  held  hy  many  not  to  be  repaid.  In  all  cases  the  milk  should  be  fed 
as  fresh  as  possible  and  at  blood  heat,  the  temperature  being  determined 
by  a  thermometer,  which  all  careful  feeders  use.  The  allowance  of 
milk  should  be  gradually  increased,  but  over-feeding,  the  common  cause 
of  poor  success  in  calf  rearing,  should  be  avoided  at  all  times.  A  safe 
rule  is  always  to  keep  the  calf  a  little  hungry.  Calves  should  be  fed 
individually,  the  allowance  for  each  being  measured  or  weighed  and  the 
amount  fed  depending  on  the  aiae  and  vigor  of  the  individuaL  Guems^ 
and  Jersey  ealves  do  not  require  oyer  8  to  10  lbs.  daily  fbr  the  first  3 
to  4  weeks,  while  10  to  12  lbs.  is  all  a  ealf  of  the  larger  breeds  should 
have. 

688.  Feeding  skim  milk. — ^When  the  calf  is  2  to  4  weeks  old,  the 
exact  age  depending  on  its  vitality,  skim  milk  may  gradually  replace 
the  whole  milk,  the  change  being  usually  made  at  the  rate  of  0.5  to  1  lb., 
or  slightly  more,  per  day,  a  week  or  10  days  being  required  to  get  the 
ealf  on  skSm  milk  alone.  With  oowa  giving  very  rieh  mUk,  some  prefer 
to  dilute  with  skim  milk  from  tiie  start  A  few  bxeedm  feed  some 
^diole  milk  for  as  long  as  2  months. 

After  the  change  to  skim  milk  has  been  made  the  allowance  may  be 
increased  very  gradually,  but  should  not  exceed  18  lbs.  daily  until  the 
calf  is  6  weeks  old,  and  only  in  rare  cases  should  over  20  lbs.  be  fed 
at  any  time.  Skim  milk  is  at  its  best  when,  still  warm,  it  goes  at  once 
from  the  farm  separator  to  the  calf.  Milk  held  for  any  length  of  time 
or  chilled  should  always  be  warmed  to  blood  temperature  before  feeding. 
In  oold  weather  it  is  not  sal^  to  rely  on  the  skim  milk  being  warm 
enough  as  it  comes  from  the  separator,  but  the  thermometer  should  be 
used.  When  the  calf  is  3  to  4  months  old  it  can  usually  be  accustomed 
to  cooler  milk  provided  the  temperature  is  reasonably  uniform.  The 
calf  pails  in  which  the  milk  is  fed  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean, 
a  good  rule  being  to  cleanse  them  as  thoroly  as  the  milk  pails.  Feeding 
skim  milk  which  is  sour,  stale,  and  teeming  with  undesirable  bacteria 
is  a  frequent  cause  of  scours.  Trials  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture^  indicate  that  satisftotory  results  may  be  seeured  in 
sununer  with  dean  milk  when  soured  quieUy  by  laotie  acid  baeteria, 
such  as  are  used  in  starters  in  butter  making.  In  winter  some  of  the 
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calves  showed  a  distaste  for  the  iour  milk.  Skim-milk  feeding  should 
usually  continue  for  8  to  10  months,  but  when  the  supply  of  milk  is 
scant  a  thrifty  calf  may  be  weaned  after  3  months,  provided  good  substi- 
tutes for  milk  are  fed,  as  shown  later.  (697) 

At  feeding  time  hand-reared  calves  should  be  confined  in  stanchions, 
to  remain  for  a  time  after  tlie  milk  is  drunk  until  they  oomimie  their 
coneentrate  allowaace  and  overoome  the  desire  to  snek  eaeh  other's 
ears  or  udders.  When  this  precaution  is  neglected  the  shape  of  the 
udder  may  be  injured  or  a  heiiCer  may  later  persist  in  sueking  herself  or 
others. 

689.  Pasteurizing  creamery  gkim  milk. — Patrons  of  creameries  should 
insist  that  all  skim  milk  be  pasteurized  before  it  is  returned  to  the 
farm.  This  precaution  keeps  the  milk  sweet  and  kills  the  disease-pro- 
dncing  bacteria,  thereby  lessening  trouble  from  scours  and  preventing 

the  possible  introduction  of  tuberculosis. 

In  2  trials  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College"  Dean  found  that 
ealves  fed  pasteurized  skim  milk  (heated  to  160°  P.)  made  somewhat 
better  gains  than  others  fed  unpasteurized  skim  milk.  At  the  Kansas 
Station"  Otis  found  practically  no  difference  in  the  feeding  value  of 
pasteurized  creamery  skim  milk  and  that  fed  directly  from  the  hand 
separator,  except  that  the  pasteurized  skim  milk  caused  less  trouble 
from  scouring. 

6M.  Feeding  eonoentratei. — When  1  to  2  weeks  old  the  calf  should 
be  taught  to  eat  concentrates.  Such  feeda  as  com  meal,  sieved  ground 
oats,  barley  meal,  kafir  meal,  wheat  ]»ran,  red  dog  flour,  and  linseed 
meal,  alone  or  in  mixture,  may  bo  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  pail  after 
the  calf  has  finished  drinking  its  milk.  Some  add  the  concentrates  to 
the  milk,  but  this  is  inadvisable  as  the  meal  is  then  less  thoroly  mixed 
with  the  saliva.  The  addition  of  sueh  ooncentratos  ss  bran  or  linseed 
meal  to  the  farm  grains  may  be  helpful  in  teaching  the  calf  to  eat 
The  dull  calf  may  be  taught  to  eat  the  meal  by  rubbing  a  little  on  its 
muzzle  when  it  is  thru  drinking  milk.  Having  learned  the  taste  of  the 
meal,  the  calf  should  thereafter  be  fed  its  allowance  dry  from  a  con- 
venient feed  box.  Until  it  becomes  accustomed  to  the  new  article  of  diet, 
a  supply  of  meal  may  be  kept  before  it.  After  this,  however,  only  as 
much  should  be  fed  as  will  be  eaten  up,  and  the  feed  box  should  be 
cleaned  out  regularly.  At  6  weeks  the  eslf  will  usually  eat  0.5  lb.  of 
concentrates  a  day ;  at  2  months,  about  1  lb. ;  and  at  3  months,  2  lbs. 
UnksB  it  is  desired  to  push  the  animal  ahead  rapidly  no  more  than  this 
need  be  fed  the  skim-milk  calf  up  to  6  months." 

691.  Concentrates  for  skim-milk  calves. — The  following  list  by  Otis** 
wiU  aid  dairymen  in  selecting  feeds  for  skim  milk  calves: 

■"Ontario  Agr.  Col.  Ryt  1899. 
"Kan.  Bui.  126. 
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"1  Com  m€al  tiEdiutUjr  tihanged  In  4  to  e  wMks  to  aholtod  oom  with  or 

without  bran. 
"2.  Whole  ooto  and  ImuL 

"3.  Whole  oau  ond  oom  ohcp,  tlio  lottor  gndually  replaood  Iqr  ih^Uod  oora 

In  4  to  6  weekB. 
"4.  Ground  bariey  with  bran  or  sh^ed  com. 

"5.  Shelled  corn  and  ground  kafir  or  Borghom. 
"6.  Whole  oats,  ground  barley,  aud  bran. 

"7.  A  mixture  of  20  lbs.  of  com  meal,  20  lbs.  of  oat  mool.  20  lbs.  of  oil  meal, 
10  IbSw  of  blood  meal,  and  6  Ibo.  of  bone  meal,  changed  to  oom,  oat%  and  bran 
when  ealvee  are  8  months  old. 

"8.  A  mixtora  of  S  lha.  whole  oata,  S  lha.  hcan,  1  lb.  oom  meal,  and  1  lb.  of 

linseed  meal." 

The  Guernsey  Breeder'a  Journal,*^  on  gathering  the  experience  of 
over  100  breeders  of  Guernsey  cattle,  found  that  the  following  were  nied 
as  supplements  to  skim  milk: 

Thirteen  fed  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  oats  and  wheat  bran;  11,  a  mixture  of 

5  partB  oats,  3  parts  bran,  1  part  linseed  meal,  and  1  part  com  meal;  8,  whole 
oata;  7,  ground  oats;  7,  oats,  bran,  and  linseed  meal;  6,  com  and  oats;  6,  the 
concentrate  mixture  given  the  dairy  herd;  5,  corn  meal.  oats,  and  bran;  4. 
corn  meal,  bran,  and  linseed  meal;  and  others,  mixtures  of  wheat  middlings  and 
linseed  meal,  of  oom  meal  and  linseed  meal,  of  hominy  and  bran,  and  of  own 
and  bran. 

The  feeder  thus  has  an  extended  list  of  successful  mixtoies  from  which 
to  select  the  one  most  economical  for  his  local  conditions. 

692.  Hay  for  calves. — Calves  will  begin  to  eat  hay  at  about  the  same 
age  as  they  do  grain,  consuming  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  each  at 
first.  As  the  calf  grows  aud  iia  paunch,  or  first  stomach,  develops,  tlie 
proportion  of  roughage  to  concentrates  ahonld  be  increased  until  when 

6  months  old  it  will  be  oonaoming  about  3  times  as  much  hay  as  grain. 
The  Ouemsey  Breeder's  Journal"  found  in  replies  from  over  100  suc- 
cessful breeders  in  various  parts  of  the  country  that  the  great  majozily 
preferred  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  for  calves.  Some  report  better  resoltl 
from  bluegrass,  native,  or  mixed  hay  for  the  lirst  2  or  3  months  because 
they  are  less  liable  to  cause  scours.  Bright,  early-cut  hay  which  is  fine 
and  leafy  is  best  for  the  calf.  If  legume  hay  is  fed,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  restrict  the  amount  lest  the  calves  gorge  on  this  palatable  roughage. 
The  heifer  should  be  encouraged  to  eat  a  goodly  amount  of  hay  to 
develop  the  roomy  digestive  tract  desired  in  the  dairy  cow.  Uneaten 
portions  of  the  roughage  should  be  removed  from  the  rack  or  manger 
before  the  next  feeding  time,  for  calvea  do  not  like  hay  which  has  been 
"blown  on.** 

693.  SuccTilent  feeds. — A  small  amount  of  silage  from  well-matured 
corn,  free  from  mold,  may  be  fed  to  calves  when  6  to  8  weeks  old.  In 
teaching  them  to  eat  this  succulence  it  is  well  to  offer  them  only  the 
leaves  at  first  WoU**  recommends  2  lbs.  of  silage  daily  for  calvea  old 
enough  to  eat  roughage,  and  5  to  10  lbs.,  along  with  diy  roughage,  for 

"Goemaer  Breedei^  Joor.,  Hay,  1916,  p.  9t, 
■*0venuM7  Breeder's  Joar.,May,  1915,  p.  3S. 
"ProdoctlTe  Feedfaic  of  Farm  Antmalw,  p.  222. 
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older  ones.  (300)  When  roots  are  available  they  are  a  most  satisfactory 
succulent  feed.  (365) 

Pasture  is  excellent  for  calves  old  enough  to  make  good  use  of  it. 
To  avoid  aeonni  they  should  be  turned  on  grass  gradually,  say  tor  an 
hour  the  fint  day  and  for  slowly  lengthening  periods  thereafter. 
Another  method  is  to  aeeostom  them  to  green  feed  by  giving  inereasmg 
allowances  of  soilage  before  turning  to  pasture.  It  is  well  to  keep 
spring  or  summer  calves  in  their  stalls  until  they  are  2  to  4  months  old, 
as  there  is  less  trouble  from  Recurs,  and  the  young  things  will  not  suffer 
as  much  from  the  flies  and  the  heat. 

694.  Gains  of  skim-milk  calves. — Otis  of  the  Kansas  Station'"'  gives  the 
following  table  showing  the  weight  by  months  of  calves  reared  on  skim 
milk,  grain,  and  pasture  from  Urth  until  1  year  of  age : 


Weight  of  calves  from  birth  untU  1  year  M 


No.  of 

Age 

Range  in 
weight 

Avorago 

weight 

No.  of 

calvc« 

Age 

Range  in 
weight 

Average 
wnsht 

Montlw 

Lba. 

Lbs. 

Moatfaa 

Urn, 

Ua. 

23 

Birth 

50-108 

77 

38 

7 

288-461 

408 

45 

1 

70-154 

111 

28 

8 

332-507 

455 

66 

2 

88-199 

144 

21 

9 

370-575 

615 

60 

3 

111-248 

181 

20 

10 

427-645 

678 

60 

4 

148-290 

229 

20 

11 

444-730 

626 

54 

5 

183-3C2 

287 

19 

12 

476-770 

669 

43 

G 

228^25 

349 

It  is  shown  that  calves  averaging  77  lbs.  eaeli  at  birth  attained  an 
average  weight  of  669  lbs.  at  the  end  of  12  mouthSy  showing  an  average 
daily  gain  of  1.6  lbs.  for  the  entire  period. 

Properly  fed  ou  skim  milk,  along  with  suitable  grains  and  roughage 
in  liberal  supply,  the  thrifty  calf  should  gain  from  1.5  to  2  lbs.  daily 
for  the  first  4  to  6  months.  The  aim  should  be  not  to  &tt6n  the  ealf 
but  to  keep  it  in  a  vigorous^  growing  condition,  building  strong  bone 
and  muscle.  Where  skim-milk  calves  do  poorly,  the  blame  usually  rests 
with  the  feeder.  The  cause  of  the  trouble  will  ordinarily  be  found  in 
some  one  or  more  of  the  following  conditions:  Lack  of  sunlight  and 
fresh  air;  un.sanitnrv  stalls  or  boxes  that  arc  not  properly  cleaned  and 
disinfected;  feeding  too  much  milk,  or  at  irregular  intervals;  feeding 
stale  or  chilled  milk;  feeding  from  pails  that  have  not  been  scalded 
daily;  feeding  improper  concentrates  or  alloving  the  excess  to  ferment 
and  stale  in  the  fcled  box. 

II.  Raising  Calves  On  Skim-milk  Substitutes 

Increasing  numbers  of  dairymen  thruout  the  country  are  selling 
whole  milk  for  city  consumption,  for  cheese  making,  or  for  the  mrinu- 
facture  of  condensed  and  evaporated  milk.   Because  it  is  too  expensive 
»Kan.  Bui.  126. 
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to  rear  the  calves  on  whole  milk  alone,  many  of  these  men  sell  the  heifer 
ealves  from  even  their  beit  oowb  for  wl  aod  depend  npon  baying  cows 
to  repleniih  their  herds.  Since  this  pxMtiee  prevents  any  improvement 
in  their  herds,  the  successful  raising  of  calves  on  skim-milk  snbstitates 

is  a  question  of  prime  importance. 

695.  Buttermilk  and  whey.— Where  available,  fresh  buttermilk  is  per- 
haps the  best  substitute  for  skim  milk,  but  the  watery  slop  sometimes 
obtained  from  creameries,  often  from  filthy  tanks,  should  be  avoided,  as 
such  material  is  almost  sure  to  cause  scours.  At  the  Kansas  Station'* 
Otis  fimmd  that  buttermilk  gave  slightly  less  returns  with  calves  than 
skim  milk  but  caused  less  trouble  from  scours.  (267) 

The  whey  usually  obtained  from  the  cheese  faetoiy,  aeid  and  often 
loaded  with  germs  that  derange  digestion,  is  unsuited  for  calf  feeding. 
Where  is  it  pasteurized  and  cnn  1m'  o])taiued  sweet  and  undiluted,  whey 
may  give  fair  results  when  fed  under  the  strictest  rules  as  to  quantity, 
regularity  of  feeding,  and  cleanliness  of  the  vessels  employed.  Graef" 
secured  a  daily  gain  of  2  lbs.  with  calves  fed  skim  milk,  while  those 
getting  whey  gained  from  1  to  1.4  lbs.  At  the  Kansas  Station"  Otis 
changed  calves  from  skim  milk  to  whey  when  3  to  5  weeks  old,  feeding 
10  to  14  lbs.  of  whey  daily  with  alfalfa  hay,  prairie  hay,  kadBr  meal, 
and  sieved  ground  oats.  The  whey-fed  calves  were  thrifty  and  healthy, 
tho  less  fat  than  those  getting  skim  milk.  In  feeding  whey  it  should  be 
remembered  that  instead  of  being  a  protein-rich  food  like  skim  milk,  it 
is  relatively  poor  in  this  nutrient.  Instead  of  the  cereal  grains,  feeds 
high  in  protein,  such  as  wheat  bran  and  linseed  meal,  should  therefore 
be  fed  with  it  (86B) 

696.  Ifinimiim  amount  of  milk  needed  by  calf « — Fnmr  and  Brand  con- 
ducted 3  trials  with  a  total  of  26  calves  at  the  Illinois  Station*^  to 
detmnine  the  minimum  total  amount  of  y^ole  milk  and  skim  milk 
necessary  to  ensure  dairy  calves  getting  a  good  start  before  placinf^ 
them  upon  concentrates  and  hay  alone.  It  was  found  that  after  the 
dam's  milk  was  fit  for  human  use  calves  could  be  raised  successfully  on 
a  total  of  137  to  1G7  lbs.  of  whole  milk  and  378  to  491  lbs.  of  skim  milk, 
with  good  clover  hay,  and  such  concentrates  as  bran,  oats,  linseed  meal, 
and  com.  The  calves  were  fed  whole  milk  for  the  first  4  days,  while 
the  milk  could  not  be  used  otherwise.  Starting  with  the  fifth  day,  10 
lbs.  of  whole  milk  and  2  lbs.  of  skim  milk  was  fed  daily  per  calf  for 
about  10  days  following,  after  which  the  whole  milk  was  gradually 
replaced  with  skim  milk  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  per  day.  Each  calf  was  then 
fed  12  lbs.  of  skim  milk  per  day  for  20  days,  or  until  45  days  old,  when 
the  allowance  was  reduced  1  lb.  each  day,  no  milk  being  fed  after  the 
calves  were  about  56  days  old.  The  calves  were  rather  thin  for  a  time, 
but  after  being  kept  on  pasture  with  a  limited  allowance  of  grain  until  6 
months  old  all  were  in  good  thrifty  condition,  and  later  several  developed 
into  good-producing  cows. 

MKan.  BoL  m.  "Mflohieltans,  1880,  p.  148.  "Kan.  BoL  IM.  '^Ul  Bid.  164. 
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697.  Snbstitutef  for  inil1r.i  Several  different  concentrate  mixtures  have 
been  used  with  more  or  less  success  as  substitutes  for  milk  in  calf  feeding. 
"While  carbonaceous  grains  are  better  supplements  to  skim  milk  than  are 
concentrates  rich  in  protein,  substitutes  for  milk  must  supply  an  abun- 
dance of  protein,  as  does  milk  itself.  At  the  Pennsylvania  Station" 
Hsjsrward  fed  calves  whole  milk  for  7  to  10  days  and  then  gradually 
salwtitated  a  home-mixed  calf  meal  conaiatiiig  of  30  parts  wl^t  floor, 
25  parts  eocoanut  meal,  20  parts  skim-milk  powder,  10  parts  linseed  meal, 
and  2  parts  dried  blood,  the  mixture  costing  about  3  cents  per  pound. 
One  pound  of  the  mixed  meal  was  added  to  G  lbs.  of  hot  water,  and  after 
stirring  for  a  few  minutes,  cooled  to  blood  heat  before  feeding.  With 
careful  feeding  the  calves  receiving  the  calf  meal  made  as  good  growth 
as  others  fed  skim  milk.  Uayward  points  out  that  calves  raised  upon 
a  milk  snbstitiite  should  have  warm,  dry  quarters  as  they  are  apt  to  be 
less  resistant  to  disease  than  milk-fed  cidves. 

Dean  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College"  reports  snoeess  with  eoeoa- 
shell  milk  as  a  milk  substitute.  The  "milk"  was  made  by  boiling 
one-fourth  pound  of  cocoa  shells  in  2  gallons  of  water,  and  1.5  to  2 
gallons  per  day  was  fed  with  bran,  oats,  and  soilage. 

At  tlie  North  Carolina  Station"  Miehels  obtained  satisfactory  results 
with  rolled  oats  as  a  substitute  for  skim  milk.  Thrifty  calves  were  raised 
when  the  allowanee  of  whole  mUk  was  deeieased  to  2  lbs.  per  head 
daily  by  the  fifth  week,  being  gradually  replaced  1^  a  gruel  made  by 
adding  12  ounees  of  rolled  oats  to  1  gallon  of  boiling  water  and  allow- 
ing the  mixture  to  stand  until  cool  enough  to  feed.  Hooper  at  the  Ken- 
tucky Station^"  found  calves  reared  on  rolled-oats  gruel  less  vigorous 
than  those  fed  skim  milk. 

At  the  Kansas  Station'*  Otis  boiled  hay,  previously  soaked  in  a  tank, 
for  1  or  2  hours.  It  was  then  removed  and  the  litjuid  which  remained 
was  concentrated  by  boiling,  12.5  lbs.  of  the  hay  yielding  shout  100  lbs. 
of  "tea."  With  ki^  meal,  wheat  middlings,  and  oil-meal  jelly  for  eon- 
oentrates  the  calves  fed  alfalfa  hay  tea  gained  but  0.4  lb.  daily,  poor 
returns.  On  tea  from  mixed  hay  calves  gained  0.9  lb.  daily,  making  fair 
growth,  but  much  less  than  others  fed  skim  milk.  Stewart*"  successfully 
reared  5  calves  on  hay  tea  with  one-fourth  pound  each  of  flaxseed  and 
wheat  middlings  per  head  daily.  He  states  tliat  the  hay  should  be  cut 
early,  when  it  has  the  most  soluble  matter,  and  the  tea  boiled  until  well 
concentrated. 

At  the  Indiana  Station^  Caldwell  fed  2  lots,  eaeh  of  8  calves,  for  6 
months  from  birHi  to  test  the  value  of  a  home-mixed  calf  meal  consisting 
of  equal  parts  of  hominy  meal,  linseed  meal,  red  dog  fiour,  and  blood 
meal,  with  the  following  results: 

■Fenn.  Bid.  60.  'Kan.  BoL  U6. 

"Ontario  Dept  AgT^  Rpt  1908,  VoL  I.     Feeding  Animals,  p.  246. 
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Hame^mixed  calf  meal  v»,  skim  imMr 

Wt.  at    At.  diflir 
Avmttnitfm  btgnning  saia 

f  Lba.  Umi 

Calf  miial,  1 .25  lbs. 

Whole  milk,  1 .25  Ibo.  Alfalfa  hay,  2 .60  lbs. 

Ground  oato and  com,  0.96  lb.    ComtOaBe,  0.19  lb.   67  0.99 

Lot  II 
Skim  milk,  10  .85  Ibe. 

Whole  milk,  0. 76  lb.  Alfalfa  hay ,  2 . 54  Ibe. 

Ground  oats  and  com,  1 .04  lba.    Com  silage,  0  23  lb   83  1.09 

The  calves  fed  the  calf  meal,  tho  making  slightly  smaller  gains  than 
those  receiving  skim  milk,  were  equally  thrifty  and  vigorous  at  the  close 
of  the  trial. 

688.  Proprietary  ealf  m«i]i<— There  are  on  the  market  several  ealf 
mealiy  whieh  are  more  or  leaa  eomplex  mixtures  cf  sneh  feeds  as  linseed 
meal  or  flaxseed  meal,  ground  cereals,  and  wheat  by-products,  with  or 
without  dried  milk,  casein,  and  mild  drugs.  (285,  888)    These  meals  are 

fairly  satisfactory  substitutes  for  skim  milk,  but  give  no  better  returns 
than  home-mixed  meals  that  are  much  less  expensive.  Dean*^  of  the  On- 
tario Agricultural  College  found  ground  oats  and  bran  superior  to  a  pro- 
prietary calf  meal.  Savage  and  Tail  by  in  2  trials  at  the  New  York 
(Cornell)  Station**  with  a  total  of  37  calves  compared  3  proprietary 
calf  meals  and  skim  milk  powder  with  akim  milk.  The  calves  fed  skim 
milk  made  the  best  gains,  ckisely  followed  hy  those  fed  the  skim-milk 
powder.  Those  fed  the  calf  meals  made  fair  to  good  gains,  but  at  a 
greater  expenae.  Tho  in  most  instances  less  thrifty  at  the  close  of  the 
trial  when  5  months  of  age,  by  the  time  they  were  2  to  3  years  old  they 
had  developed  into  as  likely  animals  as  those  fed  akim  milk. 


III.  Obnebal  PferauBMB  IN  Bbabino  Galvxb 

888.  Birih  weights  of  dairy  ealves*— The  following  table  shows  the 

birth  weight  of  dairy  calves  and  the  weight  of  their  dams,  as  determined 
at  the  Conneetieat  (Stons),^  Missouri,^  and  Wiaoonsin  Stations:^ 

Birth  weiffhi  of  ealvet  of  fke  dairy  hreeda 


Average  of  both  sexes 

Number      Av.  wt.  Av.  wt.  Av.  wt.  Wt.  of  Wt.  of  calf  to 

Piaad             cfaalvaa     of  matot  offemalea  of  mlf         dam  wt.  of  dam 

Lba.  Lba.  Lba.          Lbs,  Per  ct. 

Jeney                    119          68  49  55          900  6.11 

Guernsey                  57          76  OS  71          996  7.13 

Ayrshire                   34          77  74  76          976  7.79 

Holflt^in                  104          94  86  89  1,153  7  72 

Brown  Swiae               6         107  90  100  1,123  8.90 

Dairy  Shorthora..       8         ...  76  1.848  6.08 


« Ontario  Agr.  Col.  Rpto.  1900,  1906. 
•N.  T.  (Gonell)  BnkL  269,  804. 

Beach,  Conn.  (Storrs)  Rpt  1907. 
•Eckles,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production,  p.  174. 
"Unpublished  data  oompUed  by  the  authors. 
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The  table  shows  that  in  each  breed  the  bull  calves  average  heavier 

than  the  heifers.  The  weights  of  the  Jersey  calves  at  the  Wisconsin 
Station  ranged  from  44  to  80  lbs. ;  of  the  Guernseys,  from  48  to  87  lbs. ; 
of  the  Ayrshires,  from  62  to  89 ;  and  of  the  Holsteins,  from  02  to  108. 
Calves  from  mature  cows  are  generally  somewhat  heavier  at  birth  than 
from  heifers. 

700.  BDcnomy  of  gains  by  calvWd— Linfleld  of  the  Utah  Statkm^  found 
that  up  to  14  weeks  of  age  the  ealf  takes  less  dry  matter  than  the  pig 
for  1  lb.  of  gain,  and  after  that  more,  because  of  the  greater  amount  of 

roughage  then  used  in  the  ration.  Beach  of  the  Connecticut  (Storrs) 
Station**  found  that  calves  required  1.03;  larabs  1.08;  and  pigs  1.36 
11)8.  of  drj'  matter  in  whole  milk  for  each  pound  of  gain  made.  Martiny*® 
found  that  from  3.5  to  6  lbs.  of  new  milk  was  sutficient  to  produce  a 
pound  of  gain,  live  weight,  with  calves  between  the  first  and  fifth  weeks, 
while  older  ones  required  from  16  to  20  Ibe^ 

At  the  Penn^lvania  Station**  Hnnt  fed  8  ealyes  whole  milk  eon- 
taining  4J  per  et  of  fat  for  161  daya.  They  gained  1.77  Ihe.  each  daily, 
requiring  8.8  lha.  of  whole  milk  and  1  lb.  each  of  hay  and  grain  for 
a  ponnd  of  gain. 

701.  Feed  required  by  the  calf. — The  following  table  shows  the  total 
amount  of  feed  required  by  skim-milk  calves  up  to  6  months  of  age,  as 
determined  by  Beach  at  the  Connecticut  (Storrs)  Station"  and  by 
Eckles  at  the  Missouri  Station:'* 

Feed  reguired  by  skim-milk  calves  to  6  months  of  age 

V  i 

Confuciiciit 

Fed  whole  milk  4  weeks 
Fed  whole  milk  2  weeks . 

Missouri 

Spring  cahM   4      74       1.42     367   3.041      90     80  M 

lUledves. 

From  theae  data  the  eoat  of  feed  for  a  ealf  up  to  6  montha  of  age 
may  be  readily  computed  at  maiket  prieea. 

702.  Fall  ealyei«— Where  cattle  are  reared  under  natural  conditions, 
the  rule  that  the  young  be  dropped  in  the  spring  will  continue,  but 
this  practice  is  not  necessarily  the  most  successful  in  the  older  sections 
of  the  country.  Fall-dropped  calves  come  at  a  time  when  the  little 
attentions  they  need  can  easily  be  given,  and  they  occupy  but  little 
Space  in  barn  or  shed.  Subsisting  on  the  mother's  milk,  or  on  skim 
milk  with  a  little  grain  and  hay,  when  spring  oomes  the  yoangBters  are 
old  enough  to  make  good  use  of  the  paaturea  and  to  stand  the  hot  weather 
and  the  attaeka  of  flu»  and  moaqnitoea. 

*  Utah  BvL  S7.  "Pean.  Rpt  1891. 

•Conn.  (Storrs)  Rpt  1904,  p.  118.  «Conn.  (Stonrt)  Rpt  1903. 

*Die  MllOh.  8. 1871,  pp.  8-16.        "  Dairy  OatUe  and  Milk  Production,  p.  180. 
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703.  Scours. — The  most  frequent  trouble  in  raising  calves  by  hand  is 
indigestion,  or  common  scoui*s.  This  is  usually  caused  by  over- feeding, 
by  the  use  of  cold  milk  or  that  laden  with  disease  germs,  by  dirty  pails 
or  feed  bozea,  or  by  keeping  ealves  in  daik,  dirty,  poorly-ventilated 
stalk.  Eaeh  animal  ahonld  be  watehad  eloaely  for  signs  of  sooon,  for 
a  severe  case  gives  the  calf  a  setback  from  wfaieh  it  reeovers  bnt  dowly. 
Since  soft,  foul-smelling  dung  is  often  the  first  indication  of  trouble,  it 
is  well  to  keep  each  new-born  calf  in  a  pen  by  itself  for  2  to  3  weeks 
where  it  can  be  observed  more  elos<^ly  tluin  if  it  ran  with  others.  At 
the  first  indication  of  scours  the  ration  should  be  reduced  to  less  than 
half  the  usual  amount.  Such  remedies  as  castor  oil,  formalin,  and  a 
mixture  of  salol  and  bismuth  subnitrate,  are  used  with  success  by 
daiiymen. 

Common  soonrs  should  be  distinguished  from  contagious,  or  white, 
scours,  also  called  calf  cholera,  which  is  due  to  an  infection  of  the 
navel  soon  after  birth.   This  most  serious  disease,  from  which  an  animal 

once  affected  rarely  recovers,  may  usually  be  avoided  by  providing 
that  the  calf  be  dropped  in  a  clean  stall  or  on  pasture.  When  the  calf 
is  born  in  the  bam,  it  is  best  to  wet  the  navel  thoroly  with  a  disinfectant, 
such  as  a  weak  solution  of  creoline,  zenoieum,  or  bichloride  of  mercury. 

IV.  The  Heifer 

The  rearing  of  the  heifer  after  6  to  8  months  of  age  is  an  easy  task, 
and  perhaps  because  of  this  many  are  stunted  for  lack  of  suitable  feed. 
Since  the  usefulness  of  the  cow  when  mature  is  dependent  on  her 
proper  development  before  the  first  calf  is  dropped,  it  is  important  to 
heed  the  few  essentials  in  feeding  and  caring  for  the  heifer. 

701.  Feeding  the  heifer. — ^Heifers  on  good  pasture  usually  require  no 
additional  feed.  In  winter  there  is  no  better  ration  than  legume  hay, 
8ilage»  and  sufficient  grain  to  keep  them  thrifty  and  growing  without 
becoming  fat.  The  ration  should  supply  an  abundance  of  protein  and 
mineral  matter,  and  hence  unless  legume  hay  forms  the  roughage,  the  con- 
centrate allowance  should  be  more  nitrogenous  in  character  than  advised 
for  skim-milk  calves.  From  2  to  3  lbs.  of  concentrates  with  8  to  10  lbs. 
of  legume  hay  and  12  to  20  lbs.  of  silage,  or  12  to  15  lbs.  of  legume  hay 
alone,  if  no  silage  is  available,  should  be  provided  for  the  ration  during 
the  second  year. 

Many  breeders  hold  that  if  the  heifer  is  allowed  to  become  fat  she  will 
develop  a  tendency  toward  using  her  feed  for  the  formation  of  body 
fat,  which  will  persist  when  she  is  in  milk.  Eckles  states  that  in  trials 
at  the  Missouri  Station"'  in  which  heifers  were  variously  fed  before 
calving,  heavy  feeding  while  young  had  no  injurious  effect  on  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  animals  when  mature.  Heifers  which  were  Irept 
fat  from  birth  until  calving  lost  the  surplus  body  fat  within  a  short 

"Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  ProducUon.  p.  106. 
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time  thereafter  and  showed  no  more  tendency  to  fatten  later  on  in  the 
lactation  pmod  than  those  raised  on  a  less  abundant  allowance  of  con- 
oentnitea.  The  most  marked  effeet  of  heavy  feeding  of  eoneentrfttes 
was  a  more  rapid  growth  and  quicker  maturity.  The  results  show,  how* 
ever,  that  feeding  a  heavy  allowance  of  concentrates  is  a  much  more 
expensive  way  of  raising  heifers  than  giving  than  a  ratioii  <M>n«iatf«g 
mostly  of  good  roughage. 

705.  Age  to  breed. — The  age  at  which  heifers  should  drop  their  first 
calves  depends  on  the  breed  and  the  size  and  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Jerseys  and  Guernseys  which  have  been  well-fed  are  usually 
bred  to  calve  at  24  to  30  months  of  age,  whUe  the  slower  maturing  Hol- 
steins,  Ayishires,  or  Brown  Swiss  should  not  calve  until  30  to  36  months 
old.  Some  breedera  believe  that  if  the  heifer  calves  at  an  early  age,  the 
tendency  to  milk  production  will  be  intensified.  Owing  to  the  demands 
of  the  fetus,  the  heifer  makes  but  little  growth  in  her  0"wn  body  during 
the  last  few  months  before  calving,  even  when  liberally  fed.  Where 
early  calving  is  practiced,  breeders  therefore  usually  allow  18  to  20 
months  to  elapse  between  the  first  and  second  calves  in  order  to  give 
the  heifer  an  opportunity  to  continue  her  growth.  Further,  it  is  believed 
that  lengthening  the  first  lactation  period  tends  to  make  the  heifer  a 
more  persistent  milker.  As  a  role  cows  that  have  dropped  their  firrt 
calves  at  an  early  age  are  finer  in  bone  and  often  considerably  smaller 
than  those  which  do  not  calve  until  more  mature. 

706.  Feed  eaten  by  heifers;  cost  of  rearing. — The  following  table 
shows  the  total  amount  of  feed  eaten  by  heifers  during  the  first  and 
second  years,  as  determined  in  trials  by  Trueman  at  the  Connecticut 
(Storrs)  Station"*  with  5  head,  by  Bennett  and  Cooper  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agricoltare**  with  17  to  20  heifers  on  a  Wisconsin 
farm,  and  by  Shaw  and  Norton  at  the  Michigan  Station**  with  57  calves: 

Feed  eaten  by  heifers  up  to  2  yrs.  of  age 

Coaoecticut  WiaoooMn  Michican 

First  year 

Whole  milk,  Ibe                                  445  8ffi  405 

Skim  milk,  lbs   2,953  8,186  3,068 

Concentrates,  lbs.                                 303  647  1,144 

Hay,  lbs                                          918  867  1,007 

SilaKe,  roots,  or  soilage,  lbs.   1,246  868  14K54 

Pasture,  dsys                                    136  123 

Second  year 

Concentrates,  lbs.   484   

Hav  or  other  dry  fodikr,  lbs.   2.227  1,792 

Silage,  lbs   1.693  8,250 

Fsstiire,  days                                     106  171   

In  the  Connecticut  trial  the  heifers  were  fed  a  limiled  allowance  of 
concentrates  during  their  second  year,  while  in  the  Wisconsin  test  they 
were  fed  only  hay  and  silage  during  the  winter  and  grazed  on  pasture 
without  additional  feed  in  the  sommer.  In  the  Miehigan  test  the  calves 
"Conn.  (Stom)  Bui.  88.        "U.  8.  Dept  Agr.  BoL  49.        "Mich  BuL  867. 
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were  oat  tuned  to  pasture  dming  the  summer  and  weie  fed  a  heavier 
allowance  of  grain  than  is  usual  thmout  the  year. 

Trueman  estimates  the  cost  of  rearing  a  heifer  to  2  years  of  age  in 
Connecticut  as  follows:  Cost  of  feed,  first  year,  $28.34;  cost  of  feed, 
second  year,  $27.25;  labor  for  both  years,  $10.00;  bedding  for  both 
years,  $2.00;  bam  rent,  insurance,  and  taxes,  $4.00;  total  gross  cost, 
$71.59 ;  credit  for  manurei  $5.00;  net  ooet  for  two  years  $66.59. 

From  xeeordB  for  117  calves  Bennett  and  Cooper  fbnnd  that  the  oost 
of  rearing  dairy  heifers  bom  in  the  fall  was  as  follows: 

Cost  of  rearing  dairy  heifers  in  Wisconsin 

Ooittoly«ar  Cot  to 2ytMi 

DoUan  DoU«n 

Initial  value  of  calf   7.04  7  .04 

Iced   24.67  40.83 

I^bor   4.45  7.81 

Other  costs   6.36  13.73 

Gross  C06t   42.fi2  60.41 

Credit  for  manure   8.00  8.00 

Netcoet   39.52  61.41 

T'nder  "other  costs"  are  included  charges  for  bam  equipment  and 
utensils,  interest,  bedding,  losses  by  death  and  from  discarding  poor 
individuals,  share  of  general  overhead  expense  in  running  farm,  and 
miscellaneous  expenses.  Many  of  these  items  are  not  ordinarily  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  dairyman  in  estimating  how  much  it  costs  him 
to  raise  heifers.  Lahor,  hoth  man  and  horse,  is  charged  at  a  nniform 
figure  thraont  the  year.  It  should  he  rememhered  that  with  fall  ealves 
most  of  the  lahor  comes  in  the  winter  when  farm  work  is  light  and  labor 
worth  much  less  than  in  summer.  The  cost  of  raising  heifers  will  natur- 
ally vary  widely  in  different  districts  depending  on  prices  for  feed  and 
labor,  the  shelter  required,  etc. 


y.  Tbb  Bull 

Despite  the  ftot  that  improTcment  in  the  produetiTe  capacity  of  the 
dairy  herd  rests  as  much  with  the  bull  as  with  the  cows,  the  feed  and 
eare  of  the  sire  at  the  head  of  the  herd  is  often  neglected.  To  build  up 
a  profitable  herd  a  pure-bred  bull  which  has  been  bred  for  dairy  pro- 
duction should  be  selected ;  this  done,  he  should  be  so  fed  as  to  keep 
in  the  best  condition  for  breeding. 

707.  The  young  bull. — The  same  principles  apply  to  the  rearing  of  the 
bull  calf  as  to  the  heifer.  The  hull  should  he  fed  from  hirth  to  maturity 
so  as  to  make  normal  growth,  for,  while  the  offering  of  an  animal  which 
is  thrift  hut  is  undersised  on  account  of  insufBeient  feed  will  not  neces- 
sarily he  smaller  than  those  from  a  larger  sire,  such  an  animal  will  bring 
a  lower  price  when  it  is  desired  to  sell  him  to  another  dairyman.  From 
6  months  of  age,  when  the  bull  calves  should  be  separated  from  the 
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heifers,  they  should  be  fed  a  somewhat  heavier  allowance  of  grain.  The 
ball  should  be  suffioieiitly  matnre  for  Teiy  light  sendee  at  10  to  12 
months  of  age.  He  diould  he  halter  broken  as  a  ealf  and  when  about 
1  year  old  sliould  have  a  stout  ring  inserted  in  his  nose.  He  shonld 
be  so  handled  from  calfhood  that  he  will  recognize  man  as  his  master 
and  should  never  bo  given  an  opportunity  to  Inarn  his  groat  strength. 
Stall  and  fences  should  always  be  so  strongly  built  tiiat  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  his  learning  how  to  break  loose. 

708.  Feed  and  care  of  the  bull. — The  ration  for  the  bull  in  full  service 
shonld  be  aboat  the  Bsnio  as  for  a  dairy  cow  in  milk.  He  ahould  be  given 
good  legume  hay  or  hay  from  mixed  legumes  and  grasses  and  fed  from  4 
to  8  lbs.  of  concentrates,  8uppl3ring  an  ample  amount  of  protein.  When 
idle  or  but  in  partial  service  less  concentrates  will  be  required.  Some 
breeders  hold  that  feeding  corn  silage  impairs  the  bull's  breeding  powers 
and  therefore  prefer  roots.  Hoard's  Dairyman,''^  holds  that  a  bull  may 
be  fed  10  to  15  ll)s.  of  silage  per  day  with  satisfactory  results  in  a 
properly  balanced  ration. 

Except  in  severe  climates  the  best  quarters  for  the  bull  are  an  open 
ahed  with  an  adjoining  paddock  where  he  may  exercise.  Tho  this 
open-air  treatment  is  admirable  for  the  health  of  the  animal,  it  results 
in  a  heavier  and  rougher  coat  of  hair,  and  hence  breeders  offering  ani- 
mals for  sale  usually  prefer  to  keep  the  bnlls  in  comfortable  box  stalls, 
turning  them  out  only  on  fair  days.  Rather  than  confine  tho  bull  in 
isolation,  it  is  well  to  have  his  stall  so  located  and  built  that  he  can  see 
the  other  members  of  the  herd.  The  hoofs  of  the  bull  spending  most 
of  his  time  in  the  stall  need  regular  trimming.  The  bull  should  be  tied 
hy  a  strong  halter  to  one  end  of  the  manger  and  by  his  ring  to  the  other 
end,  so  that  the  attendant  may  approach  him  from  either  side  wathout 
danger.  The  bull  should  be  dehorned  and  should  always  be  handled 
with  a  strong,  safe  staff.  Even  with  a  quiet,  peaceable  bull  safety  lies 
only  in  handling  him  without  displaying  fear  and  yet  as  if  he  were 
watching  for  an  opportunity  to  gore  his  attendant.  Nearly  all  the  acci- 
dents occur  with  "quiet"  bulls  that  have  been  too  much  trusted. 

To  tw«ntAi'fi  health  and  Tirility,  the  bull  must  have  ample  exercise. 
This  is  perfai^s  most  conveniently  furnished  by  a  tread  power,  where  he 
may  run  the  separator,  pump  water,  do  other  useful  woik,  or  run  the 
power  for  exercise  only.  Many  declare  that  the  purchase  of  a  tread 
power  merely  to  furnish  exercise  for  the  bull  is  a  wise  investment. 
Others  fix  a  long  sweep  on  a  post  and  tie  the  bull  at  the  end,  allowing 
him  to  walk  around  the  circle.  Another  device  is  a  light  cable  stretched 
between  2  high  posts,  the  bull  being  attached  to  it  by  a  sliding  chain 
so  that  he  is  able  to  walk  baek  and  forth  the  length  of  the  cable.  The 
bull  may  also  be  harnessed  and  hitched  to  cart  or  wagon  f6r  sudi  odd 
jobs  as  hauling  manure  or  feed.  Whatever  the  plan  adopted,  it  is 
essential  that  the  bull  receive  ample  and  regular  exereiBe,  else  he  is 
almost  certain  to  develop  an  ugly  disposition  and  may  become  impotent 

"HOsrd's  DairymaD,  46,  1914«  p.  339. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

GENERAL  PROBLEMS  IN  BEEF  PRODUCTION 

During  reeent  yean  the  number  of  beef  eattle  in  the  United  States 
haa  deereaaed,  rather  than  increased,  while  our  population  has  been 

growing  rapidly.  Hence  we  find  that  the  number  of  beef  cattle  per 
thousand  people  has  fallen  off  markedly.  In  1900  there  were  about  660 
cattle,  other  than  niileh  cows,  per  1,000  inhabitants  in  this  country,  but 
in  1910  the  number  had  decreased  to  450,  and  later  estimates  indicate 
a  further  failure  of  beef  cattle  to  keep  pace  with  population.  Among 
the  reaaona  for  thia  eondition  are  tbe  breaking  up  of  large  areaa  of  the 
weatem  ranges  into  farms,  the  high  prieea  ruling  fbr  grain  and  the 
consequent  tendency  of  many  farmers  to  sell  their  crops  for  cash  rather 
than  feed  them  to  stock,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  tenant  farmers 
who  have  insufficient  capital  to  stock  their  farms,  the  growth  in  dairying 
due  to  the  demand  from  the  rapidly  growing  cities  for  dairj^  products, 
and  the  fact  that  not  infrequently  the  fattened  steer  has  been  grown  or 
finished  at  a  loss. 

Beef  production  has  naturally  become  separated  to  a  considerable 
extent  into  2  distinct  phases.  In  sections  sphere  the  land  ia  unsnited  for 
tillage,  either  hy  reason  of  its  nragh  nature  or  deieient  raanfill,  breed- 
ing herds  are  maintained  and  eattle  raised  to  be  sold  as  feeder  steers. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  com  belt,  where  land  is  high  in  price,  the 
majority  of  the  steers  which  are  fattened  for  market  are  not  raised  by 
the  men  who  finish  them,  but  are  shipped  in  from  the  range  districts. 
Altho  many  steers  are  still  fed  by  farmers  who  handle  only  a  few  head 
each  year,  the  fattening  of  cattle  has  passed  to  a  considerable  extent 
into  tiie  hands  of  prof essiimal  feeders,  who  fatten  from  a  few  earloada 
to  hundreds  of  animals  yearly.  In  many  instaneea  these  men  make  but 
little  use  of  the  manure  produced  and  purchase  most  of  their  feed.  On 
such  a  basis  the  enterprise  is  largely  speculative. 

Fortunately  for  the  American  public,  which  would  be  exceedingly 
loath  to  give  up  beef  as  a  common  article  of  diet,  our  experiment  stations 
have  pointed  out  the  manner  in  which  the  cost  of  beef  production  may 
be  brought  down  to  where  it  yields  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  farmer 
without  the  finished  product  being  unduly  costly  to  the  consumer.  The 
triala  reviewed  in  these  chapters  show  how  the  breeding  herd  may  be 
maintained  cheaply,  utilising  the  roughage  which  would  otherwise  be 
wasted  on  the  farm,  and  the  steer  finished  for  market  on  a  much  smaller 
allowance  of  concentrates  than  was  formerly  believed  to  be  necessary. 
The  next  few  years  should  see  beef  breeding  herds  established  on 
thousands  of  Xarms  in  the  corn  belt,  where  the  maximum  use  will  be 
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made  of  oom  ailage  and  only  limited  paetnie  be  employed,  in  tiie  eaekem 
fltatee,  with  their  low-prieed  gnudng  land,  and  in  the  South,  with  ita 
tremendous  ponibilities  for  beef  production,  especially  where  the  cattle 
tiek  has  been  eradicated.    These  fanners  will  look  for  their  profits 

largely  in  the  increa.sed  fertility  which  will  come  to  their  fields  and  in 
the  profitable  utilization  of  roughages  which  would  otherwise  be  wastt'd. 
As  is  explained  in  Chapter  XXIX,  the  general  methods  followed  will  be 
adapted  to  the  local  conditions  in  each  region. 

I.  Influence  or  Age;  Long  and  Short  Feed 

709.  Margin. — ^Under  usoal  conditions,  the  coat  of  the  feed  consumed 
by  fattening  cattle  or  sheep  per  100  Ihs.  of  gain  is  greater  than  the  sell- 
ing price  per  cwt.  of  the  finished  animal.  With  normal  market  con- 
ditions, this  is  offset  by  the  fact  that  fattened  animals  usually  sell  for 
a  higher  price  per  100. lbs.  than  feeders,  which  are  animals  in  thinner 
ilesh.  This  difference  between  the  cost  per  cwt.  of  the  feeder  and  the 
aelling  price  per  ewt.  of  the  same  animal  when  finished  is  called  the 
margin.  In  atudying  all  commercial  aspects  of  the  fattening  of  meat- 
prodneing  animals  a  clear  understanding  of  this  term  is  most  essential. 

The  principle  of  the  margin  may  be  illustrated  thus :  If  a  1000-lh.  steer 
costs  the  feeder  $7.00  per  cwt.  when  placed  in  the  feed  lot,  its  initial  cost 
is  $70.00.  If  during  fattening  it  gains  400  lbs.  at  a  feed  cost  of  $36.00, 
each  cwt.  of  gain  costs  $9.00.  Assuming  that  the  manure  produced 
pays  for  the  labor,  the  steer,  now  weighing  1,400  lbs.,  has  cost  $106.00 
and  accordingly  mnat  bring  $7.57  per  ewt  at  the  feed  lot  to  even  the 
tranaaetion.  On  aceonnt  of  the  high  coat  of  the  gaina,  under  all  usual 
eonditiona  a  margin  must  be  secured  in  fattening  cattle  or  sheep  to 
make  a  profit  or  "break  even"  on  the  transaction.  The  term  necessary 
margin  is  used  to  denote  the  margin  needed  to  prevent  loss.  Tn  this 
case  it  will  be  $0.57,  the  difference  between  $7.57  and  $7.00.  The  actual 
margin  is  the  difference  between  the  actual  selling  price  and  the  purchase 
price. 

The  factors  which  influence  the  neoeasaiy  margin  in  fattening  are: 
1,  the  initial  cost  of  the  cattle ;  2,  their  initial  weight;  3,  the  ooat  of  the 
gains ;  and  4,  the  expenses  incidental  to  getting  the  steers  to  the  feed  lot 

and  then  to  the  market  when  finished. 

Other  conditions  remaining  the  same,  the  higher  the  initial  cost,  or 
purchase  price,  of  the  feeder  the  narrower,  or  smaller,  is  the  necessary 
margin.  For  example,  let  us  assume  that  a  feeder  steer  weighing  1,000 
lbs.  is  fed  until  he  has  reached  a  weight  of  1,300  lbs.,  the  gain  costing  10 
cents  per  x>ound  for  feed.  If  the  feeder  costo  $4.00  per  ewt,  he  will  have 
to  bring  $70.00,  or  $5.88  per  ewt,  to  hreak  even.  The  neceasaiy  margin 
would  then  be  $5.38— $4.00=$1.38.  Had  the  feeder  been  bought  for 
$7.00  per  cwt.,  no  money  would  be  lost  if  he  were  sold  for  $100.00,  or 
$7.69  per  cwt  In  this  case  the  necessary  margin  would  be  only  $0.69. 
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The  heftner  the  animal  when  placed  on  feed  the  nainower  will  he 
the  neeeiaary  margin,  for  the  inereaaed  aelling  prioe  ia  aeenzed  for  a 
greater  number  of  pounds  of  initial  weif^t.  Thia  factor  may  he  offset, 
aa  ia  shown  later,  if  the  heavier  eattle  are  older  and  hence  make  more 

expensive  ^ains. 

It  is  evident  that  any  factor  which  increases  the  feed  eost  of  the  gains 
makes  necessary  a  wider  margin.  The  necessary  margin  is  thus  greater 
when  feeds  are  high  in  price,  and  is  wider  with  mature  animals  than  with 
younger  ones,  which  make  more  economical  gains.  (710-18)  Sinee 
gaina  on  graaa  are  naually  cheaper  than  in  the  dry  lot,  a  wider  margin 
ia  required  for  winter  feeding  than  in  fattening  aniinala  on  paatore. 
(814)  The  higher  the  degree  of  finish,  or  fatnea^  to  which  the  aniinala 
are  fed,  the  more  etxpeauave  the  gaina  become  and  IJie  wider  the  necessary 
margin,  (714) 

From  statistics  gathered  from  feeders  in  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Illinois 
in  1902,  Waters*  found  that  an  average  margin  of  $1.02  was  rerjuired 
to  cover  the  entire  cost  of  fattening  cattle  in  summer — that  is,  they 
must  sell  for  $1.02  per  ewt  above  tiie  pnrehaae  price  to  break  even  on 
cost  of  production.  For  the  6  months  of  winter  feeding  with  2-yr.-old8, 
Waters  held  that  a  margin  of  $1.50  per  cwt.  was  necessary.  Skinner 
and  Cochel  of  the  Indiana  Station'  found  in  1906  that  with  Indiana 
cattlemen  it  cost  $4.80  per  cwt.  for  summer  gains  and  $7.20  per  cwt.  for 
winter  gains,  and  that  an  average  margin  of  $1.07  per  cwt.,  or  20  cents 
per  cwt.  per  month,  was  required.  Conditions  have  changed  materially 
since  these  dates.  Any  one  can  readily  compute  the  approximate  margin 
required  under  his  local  conditions  from  the  cost  of  feeders,  the  price 
of  the  available  feeding  stuffs,  and  tiie  amount  of  feed  required  for  100 
lbs.  gam. 

710.  Feed  and  gains  from  births — ^To  determine  the  amount  of  feed 
consumed  by  a  steer  from  birth  to  maturity  and  the  feed-cost  of  gains 
in  successive  periods  of  its  growth,  Zavitz*  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  confined  an  animal  from  3  days  of  age  until  3  years  old  in  a 
well-bedded  box  si  all,  giving  exercise,  when  required,  by  leading.  Ac- 
count was  kept  of  all  water  and  food  supplied,  and  of  the  voidings,  as 
shown  in  the  table : 


Feed  and  gains  by  steer  from  birth  to  maturity 


'  Firatjresr 

Swondyear 

Third  ywf 

Uw. 

Lba. 

Lbs. 

2.2 

1.2 

1.0 

785 

450 

350 

Feedper  100  lbs.  gain 

402 

159 

480 

689 

184 

777 

776 

314 

1,928 

2,637 

315 

875 

1,183 

Water  drank  (i.ulv  

27 

43 

47 

Excrement  void<' 1  dmW  

30 

48 

50 

*Mo.  BuL  76.  "Ind.  CIr.  12.  •Out  Agr.  OoL  RpL  ISM. 
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During  the  first  year  the  steer  gained  2.2  lbs.  per  day,  or  a  total  of 
785  lbs.,  while  the  daily  gain  for  the  second  year  was  only  1.2  lbs.  and 
for  the  third  year  but  1.0  lb.  In  the  first  year  there  were  required  on 
the  average  for  100  lbs.  gain  492  lbs.  of  milk,  159  lbs.  of  concentrates, 
184  lbs.  of  hay  and  814  lbs.  of  aiueiilent  feed  (roots,  silage,  or  green 
fodder),  oontaining  a  total  of  only  315  Ibe.  digestible  nutrients.  Tbe 
second  year  nearly  8  times  and  the  third  year  nearly  4  tunes  as  much 
digestible  nutricnt.s  were  required  for  the  same  amount  of  gain.  A 
small  part  of  this  difference  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  flesh 
of  the  calf  is  more  watery  and  contains  h'ss  nutrients  per  pound  than 
that  of  the  older  animal.  (123)  The  average  amount  of  water  con- 
sumed and  of  excrement  voided  is  shown  in  the  last  lines  of  the  table. 

At  the  end  of  the  8  years  the  steer  weighed  1,588  lbs.  and  wonid  hm  ^ 
yielded  aboot  1,000  lbs.  of  dressed  eareass.  During  this  time  it  had 
consumed  a  total  of  3,862  lbs.  of  milk  (in  the  first  6  months),  5^57  lbs. 
of  ooncentrates,  7,716  lbs.  of  hay,  and  20,511  lbs.  of  succulent  feed. 
Accordingly,  for  each  pound  of  meat  as  sold  by  the  butcher  there  was 
required  about  3.9  lbs.  of  milk,  5.9  lbs.  of  concentrates,  7.7  lbs.  of  hay 
and  20.5  lbs.  of  succulent  feed.  When  we  realize  that  there  are  many 
other  items  of  expense  besides  the  mere  cost  of  the  feed  consumed  by  the 
steer,  it  is  evident  that  the  price  which  the  producer  gets  for  the  live 
steer  is  less  rather  tiian  more  than  it  should  be.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
other  artiele  of  universal  use  and  necessity'  is  continuously  sold  on  so 
narrow  a  margin  over  cost,  if  any,  as  the  live  fattened  steer. 

711.  Influence  of  age  on  cost  of  fattening. — At  the  Ottawa  Experi- 
mental Farms*  in  trials  during  4  \Wnters  with  153  head  in  all,  Grisdale 
compared  the  rate  and  cost  of  gains  made  by  steers  of  different  ages 
during  feeding  periods  of  about  6  months.  The  results  are  shown  in  the 
following  table,  partially  as  arranged  by  Waters.* 


rate  and  cost  of  gains  for  fattening  steers  of  various  ages 


Av.  coat  of 
100  lbs. 

Vbr«qiMl  amit  oonpMtad  with  ealTM 

I*urchftsi»  prico 

Or  sr-llinj{  priro 

gain 

per  cwt.  tniMt  be 

per  cwt.  must  be 

giwMrbgrc 

Lb». 

Lba. 

Dollars 

OMta 

1.8 

4  22 

•  • 

1.6 

')  31 

27 

1,011 

1.8 

5,62 

43 

33  ' 

1,226 

1.7 

6.;i6 

53 

•  43 

^Thrittrlata. 


It  is  seen  that  6-months  calves  averaging  397  lbs.  in  weight  made 
an  average  daily  gain  of  1.8  lbs.  during  the  fattening  period  of  about  6 
months,  yearlings  to  3-yr.-olds  averaging  about  the  same.  The  feed  cost 
for  100  lbs.  of  gain  was  (4.22  with  the  calves,  and  increased  with  the 
age  of  the  animals,  the  gains  made  Iqr  the  3-yr.-olds  costing  $6.86,  or  60 
per  ct  more  than  ib»  calves,  for  each  100  lbs. 

•Ottawa  Bspt  Itoms  Ryts.  lMO-1904.    *Mo.  Bd.  Agr.  Rvt  1907. 
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The  greater  cost  of  the  gain  by  the  older  animals  might  have  been 
offset  by  buying  these  steers  as  feeders  at  slightly  lower  prices  per  100 
Ibe.  tUan  the  younger  animah,  or  by  a  small  Inereaae  in  their  selling 
price  when  fattened,  heeanse  of  their  saperior  eondition.   Had  the 

yearlings  been  purchased  for  35  cents  per  100  lbs.  less  than  was  paid 
for  the  calves  and  sold  at  the  same  prioe  per  100  lbs.,  or  if  after  fattening 
they  had  been  sold  for  27  cents  more  per  100  lbs.,  the  ineressed  cost  of 
the  gains  by  the  yearlings  would  have  been  met. 

712.  Fattening  calves,  yearlings,  and  2-yr.-olds. — During  each  of  3 
winters,  Skinner  and  Cochel  fed  1  lot  of  ten  2-yr.-old  steers,  1  of  10 
yearlings,  and  another  of  20  calves  at  the  Indiana  Station*  to  determine 
the  inflnenoe  of  age  on  the  economy  of  gains  and  the  profit  from  feeding 
cattle.  The  calyes  were  of  the  best  type  and  breeding  possible  to  obtain, 
as  it  is  not  practicable  to  attempt  to  produce  fine  yearling  beef  from 
inferior  calves.  The  yearlinj^  and  2-yr.-olds  compared  favorably  with 
the  calves  in  capacity  and  condition  at  the  bepinninp  of  each  test,  though 
not  of  quite  so  good  type.  Each  lot  was  fed  until  all  would  sell  as  prime 
beeves.  The  following  table,  in  which  the  results  for  2  winters  in  which 
the  same  feeds  were  used  are  averaged,  shows  that  the  time  required  to 
make  the  steers  fkt  was  greater  with  the  younger  animals  because  the 
older  ones  had  more  nearly  reached  their  limit  in  growth: 

Fattening  calves,  yearlings,  and  2-yr,-old8 


Number  of  cattle  

Initial  value  per  cwt  

Av.  initial  wpip;ht,  lbs  

Length  of  feeding  period,  months  

Av.  daily  gain,  Ibe  

Av.  total  gain,  lbs  

Av.  feed  consumed  per  head: 

Shelled  com,  lbs  

Cottanaeed  meal,  lbs  

dovwhay,  fbm  

Com  silunf,  lbs  

Feed  per  100  lbs.  gain  by  steers: 

Shelled  com,  lbs  

Cottonseed  meal,  Ibe  

Clover  hay,  lbs  

Cora  silage,  lbs  

Feed  cost  per  100  \hs.  gain*  

Selling  value  per  cwt  with  prices  during  trial 
stationary*  

Profit  per  head  with  statioriar>'  priros* 

Pork  per  bushel  of  com  fed  to  atcerH,  lb.s*  


CtSrm 

20 

S4.50 
518 
9 

1.88 

m 

10 

$4  15 

888 
6  5 
2  22 

431 

10 

$4.12 

1,067 
6 

2.6 
471 

3.026 
446 
8S7 

1,980 

3,034 
480 
714 

2,849 

3,212 
510 
760 

2,700 

696 

88 
168 
885 

87.74 

704 
111 
165 
600 

80.09 

681 
108 
160 
673 
80.87 

86.00 

$4.25 
1.00 

$6.45 
$6 .43 
1.85 

$6  35 

87.95 
2.50 

•Av.  of  3  trUi. 

As  i.s  usual,  the  calves  cost  more  per  100  lbs.  live  weight  than  did  the 
older  feeders.  The  rate  of  daily  gain  increased  with  the  age  of  the 
steers,  yet  the  older  ones  required  more  feed  per  100  lbs.  gain  than  did  the 
eahres,  thus  making  their  gains  more  expensive.  The  ealves  ate  less  feed 
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per  head  daily,  but  required  a  lon^r  time  to  finish,  and  so  there  was 
little  difference  in  the  amount  of  feed  required  to  make  the  steers  of  the 
various  ages  prime.  Skinner  and  Cochel  state  that  with  quality,  breed- 
ing, and  type  the  same,  calves,  yearlings,  and  2-yr.-olds  will  sell  at  about 
the  same  priee  per  100  \\m,  if  equally  &t  From  the  3  trials  they  con- 
dude  tbat  the  average  margin  required  between  buying  and  selling 
prices  to  prevent  loss  was  $1.60  per  ewt.  on  ealves,  $1.71  on  yearlings, 
and  $1.55  on  2-yr.-old8.  The  smaller  necessary  margin  with  the  2-yr.-> 
olds  was  due  to  their  greater  initial  weight  and  the  smaller  gains  neces- 
sary to  linish  them.  These  two  factors  more  than  offset  the  cheaper 
gains  made  by  the  calves  and  their  higher  cost  per  100  lbs.  With  the  year- 
lings, the  differences  in  the  initial  weight  and  in  the  amount  of  gain  re- 
quired for  flnishing  were  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the  advantage  due 
to  the  cheaper  gains  and  greater  cost  of  the  calves.  Hence  a  larger 
necessaiy  margin  was  required  with  the  yearlings  than  with  the  calves. 
Based  on  stationary  market  prices  thruout  the  trial,  the  profit  per 
head  increased  with  the  age  of  the  animals  fed.  Skinner  and  Cochel 
conclude  that  the  experienced  farmer  who  buys  feeders  and  finishes 
them  for  the  market  should  handle  older  cattle  in  preference  to  calves, 
while  one  who  both  raises  and  finishes  his  cattle  may  find  calves  more 
profitable.  The  table  shows  an  added  advantage  with  the  older  cattle 
in  the  amount  of  pork  produced  by  the  pigs  following  the  cattle,  per 
bushel  of  com  fed  the  steers.  In  similar  triids  at  the  South  Dakota  Sta- 
tion^ Wilson  found  \^nth  2-  and  3-yr.-old  steers  that  1  lb.  of  pork  was 
made  for  every  5  lbs.  of  beef  produced,  while  with  yearlings  only  1  lb. 
was  made  for  every  9  lbs.  of  beef. 

In  a  survey  of  the  cattle  feeding  industry  in  Indiana,  Skinner  and 
Cochel"  found  that  of  929  feeders,  76  per  ct.  fed  2-yr.-olds,  16  per  ct. 
yearlings,  and  only  7  per  ct.  calves.  The  average  weight  desired  in  a 
2-yr.-old  was  1,000  lbs.  Some  ftoders  preferred  steers  3  years  old  or 
over,  the  reason  being  that  such  cattle  usually  cany  more  flesh  and  make 
more  rapid  gains,  thus  requiring  a  shorter  feeding  period.  Thoy  also 
need  less  grain  to  finish  them,  utilize  coarser  food,  feed  out  more  uni' 
formly,  and  withstand  severe  weather  better. 

713.  irtilization  of  feed  by  range  steers. — Under  southwestern  range 
conditions  the  calves,  dropped  in  the  spring  or  summer,  run  with  the 
cows  until  weaned  in  the  fadl,  normally  making  good  growth  during  this 
period.  About  weaning  time  the  ranges  dry  up,  and  the  calves  must 
subsist  on  scanty  pickings  with  usually  a  small  allowance  of  concentrates, 
generally  cottonseed  cake  or  meat  Hence,  before  the  calves  are  a  year 
old  they  will  have  passed  thru  a  semi-starvation  or  sub-maintenance 
period,  and  this  will  occur  each  year  of  the  steer's  life.  To  determine 
whether  these  periods  had  any  permanent  effect  on  the  animal's  ability 
to  utilize  feed,  and  to  study  the  efficiency  of  steers  of  different  ages, 
Christensen  and  Simpson  of  the  New  Mexico  Station"  conducted  trials 
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lasting  120  days  with  range  steers, — calves,  yearlings,  2-yr.-olds,  and  3- 
yr.-olds — all  fed  alfalfa  hay  alone,  securing  the  results  shown  in  the  table : 

UtUigaUon  of  alfoifa  hay  by  range  $teer$  of  different  ages 


Av.  ration  per  At.  wly  Dry  matter  Ray  per  100 
..UOOilM-liTe  wt.     fkia  ttgw(«d  Uia.Mia 

Um.  Lb^  First. 


Calvee   24  4  1.67  56  fi  777 

YearlingB   23.3  1.33  65.2  1,111 

^.-olds   23.6  1.65  67.1  1,146 

8^.K>lds   18.4  1.08  67.1  2,034 

The  calves  made  the  largest  gains  and  the  S-yr.-olds  decidedly  the 
lowest)  hot  this  was  undoubtedly  dne  to  the  fact  that  they  were  wilder 
and  more  mnrous.   There  were  no  consistent  differences  in  the  ability 

of  the  steers  of  the  various  ages  to  digest  the  hay,  the  variations  in  the 
different  periods  and  hetween  the  different  animals  of  the  same  age  being 
greater  than  between  the  different  ages.  The  calves,  however,  consumed 
much  less  hay  per  100  lbs.  gain,  as  we  would  expect,  since  the  flesh  of 
calyes  is  more  watery,  contains  less  fat,  and  hence  has  a  lower  energ>' 
Talne  than  the  increase  of  more  matnre  animals,  (18S) 

714.  Influence  ef  degree  of  finish. — Other  conditions  being  eqnal, 
the  higher  the  degree  of  finish  to  which  the  animal  is  carried  the  larger 
the  quantity  of  food  required  to  produce  a  given  gain.  Georgeson  of 
the  Kansas  Station'"  found  the  grain  required  for  100  lbs.  of  gain  with 
fattening  steers  for  different  periods  to  be  as  follows: 

Ondn  tot  IsnwM  of 

100  Iba.  gain  feed  requiwd 

Up  to       days  the  steers  required   730  pounds  of  grain   

Up  to  84  days  the  steers  required             807  pounds  of  grain  10  per  cent 

Up  to  1 12  days  the  stam  required             840  pounds  of  grain  15  per  cent 

Up  to  140  days  the  steers  required              901  pounds  of  grain  23  per  cent 

Up  to  108  days  the  steers  required             927  pounds  of  grain  27  i)cr  cent 

Up  to  183  days  ths  steen  reqdnd  1,000  pounds  of  grain  37  per  oeni 

We  learn  that  while  at  first  only  730  lbs.  of  grain  were  required  per 
100  lbs.  of  gain,  for  the  whole  G-months  period  1,000  lbs.,  or  37  per  ct. 
more,  was  reqnbed.  The  heavy  cost  of  thoroly  fattening  the  steer  and 
the  importance  of  selling  at  tiie  earliest  possible  date  are  here  made 
plain.  In  a  trial  at  the  Illinois  Station"  with  96  steers  fed  for  179 
days,  following  a  limited  allowance  of  grain  for  3  weeks,  Muraford  found 
that  loss  dif?ostible  nutrients  were  required  for  100  lbs.  gain  during  the 
last  half  than  in  the  first  half  of  the  fattening  period.  lie  points  out 
that  with  these  steers  the  "fill"  was  eliminated,  which  often  makes  the 
gains  during  the  first  part  of  the  period  appear  large  and  economical. 
As  these  steers  were  sufficiently  finished  to  meet  the  high  demands  of 
the  Chicago  market,  of  good  type  and  all  grading  good  to  prime,  he  con- 
dndes  that  it  is  nnneoesBary  to  carry  steers  to  that  degree  of  fatness 
which  necessitates  small  gains  for  food  consumed. 
•Kan.  BuL  84.  "DL  BuL  M. 
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715.  Short  vs.  long  feed. — Two  distinct  methods  are  followed  in  fatten- 
ing steers  in  dr>'  lots.  In  "short  feeding,"  mature,  fleshy  feeders  are 
usually  given  a  heavy  grain  feed  for  90  to  100  days  or  less.  In  "long 
feeding"  younger  or  lighter  and  thinner  cattle  are  fed  for  a  longer 
period.  To  detenmne  the  relative  profitaUeneBB  of  these  methoda,  dur- 
ing each  of  4  winters  Skinner  and  Coehel  short-fed  one  lot  of  steers  for 
90  to  120  days  at  the  Indiana  Station*'  while  another  lot  iras  long-fed 
for  160  to  180  days,  with  the  results  shown  in  the  table: 

Short  vs.  long  feeding  periods 


Av.  length  of  feeding  period,  days 
Toftal  number  of  steers.  

Av.  weight  at  beginning,  Dm  

Av.  gain  per  heatl,  lbs  

Av.  daily  gain,  lbs  

Av.  ration: 

Shelled  com,  lbs  

Cotton.sced  meal,  lbs  

Clover  hay,  lbs  

C!om  sila^B,  lbs  

Feed  per  100  lbs.  gain : 

Shelled  com,  lbs  

Cottonseed  meal,  lbs  

Cbver  hay,  lbs  

Com  silage,  lbs  

Feed  cost  of  100  lbs.  gain  

Initial  cost  of  steers  per  100  lbs .  . 

Necessary  margin  

Necessar>'  selling  price  

Actual  selling  price  

"FnHkt  per  steer,  induding  p>ork. . . 

Lot  I,  the  short-fed  steers,  whieh  were  given  the  heavier  and  more 

concentrated  ration,  made  larger  gains  and  at  a  less  feed-cost  per  100 
lbs.  gain.  Due  to  the  fact  that  they  wore  in  better  flesh,  the  initial  cost 
of  the  steers  in  Lot  I  was  33  cents  per  100  lbs.  more  than  those  in  Lot  II. 
On  account  of  this  and  of  their  heavier  initial  weight,  the  smaller  amount 
of  gain  needed  to  finish  them,  and  their  cheaper  gains,  they  could  have 
been  sold  without  loss  on  a  narrower  margin  than  the  long-fed  steers. 
This  brought  the  neoessaiy  selling  price  of  Lot  I  25  cents  per  100  lbs. 
lower  than  that  of  Lot  IL  The  long-fed  steers,  however,  brought  enough 
more  when  sold  to  more  than  counter  balance  this  advantage,  and  henee 
returned  a  slightly  larger  profit,  when  the  pork  produced  by  hogs  follow- 
ing was  included. 

The  kind  of  cattle  to  be  fed  should  largely  determine  the  length  of 
feeding  period,  since  a  longer  time  is  required  to  finish  young  or  thin 
cattle  than  those  which  are  fleshier  or  more  mature.   Another  determin- 

»Ind.  Buls.  130,  136.  153. 


Lot  I 
SbwUed 


no 

£0 

1,165 

307 
2.81 

10.72 
2.96 

4.41 
15.33 

702 
IOC 
152 
658 

S9  .03 
$4  .(>9 
$1  ,03 
$5.72 
16.31 
$16.37 


176 
40 

1,000 

431 
2.46 

16.66 
2.78 

4.48 
14.42 

678 
114 
183 
684 

$9.34 
$4  36 
$1  61 
$5  .97 
$6.64 
$16.41 
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ing  factor  shonld  be  the  relative  supply  and  cost  of  grain  and  rongrha/^p. 
for  short-fed  cattle,  which  are  usually  in  higher  condition  when  placed 
on  feed,  should  be  given  a  larger  proportion  of  grain  to  roughage  than 
is  needed  with  long-fed  cattle. 

718.  leediag  iteen  ehiefly  on  longhage  in  early  part  of  fatttiiliig 
periods — ^Doling  each  of  3  yean  Skiiuier  and  King"  fed  1  lot  of  steen 
clover  hay  and  com  silage  during  the  fint  60  to  70  days  of  the  fattening 
period,  with  2.5  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal  per  1,000  lbs.  live  weight  in  ad> 
dition,  in  2  of  the  trials.  The  steers  were  then  finished  on  the  same 
feeds  with  all  the  shelled  com  they  would  eat.  A  second  lot  was  fed  an 
unlimited  allowance  of  com  from  the  start,  the  results  being  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

LimUing  concentrates  during  early  part  of  fattening  period 


Lot  I ,  no  corn  at  first 

Shelled  com,  9.U  lbs. 
Oettomeed  meal,  2.4  lbs. 

TThv  or  straw,  3.6  lbs. 

Corn  silaf^  35.2  lbs. . . . 
Lot  II,  com  thrumU  triaU 
Shelled  com,  14,0  lbs. 
Cottonaeed  meal,  2  8  lbs. 

Hay  or  straw,  2  5  lbs. 

Com eilagp, 27.6  lbs.... 


Initial 
weight 


Lbi. 


1,013 


972 


DaUy 
gain 


Lb*. 


2  15 


2.41 


Feed  per  100  Dm.  gain 


OOBMD- 

tr»t«s 


Lbs. 


529 


697 


Hay  or 
■timw 


170 


103 


Com 


Um. 


1,637 


1,143 


Feed  cost 
of  100 
Iba.  gain 


Dok. 


8.71 


6^. 


0.72 


Lot  I,  fed  no  com  during  the  first  2  months  of  the  fattening  period, 
made  smaller  gains  than  Lot  II,  fed  com  thmout  the  trials,  and  required 
more  roughage  but  leas  concentrates  per  100  lbs.  gain.  The  relatiTc  feed 
cost  of  the  gain  under  these  qrstems  of  feeding  mil  depend  on  the  cost 
of  concentrates  compared  with  roughage.  In  these  trials  the  cost  aver> 
aged  slightly  lower  for  ateera  in  Lot  I.  Owing  to  the  sliiL^litly  cheaper 
pains,  the  necessary  mnrprin  was  somewhat  lower  with  Lot  I.  The  steers 
in  this  lot,  however,  sold  at  a  lower  price  each  year  on  account  of  in- 
ferior finish,  and  returned  less  profit  than  those  in  Lot  11. 

Feeding  roughage  alone  or  with  only  a  small  allowance  of  concen- 
trates during  the  early  part  of  the  feeding  period  is  often  adrisable  when 
it  ia  desired  to  carry  the  ateera  longer  than  nsnal  before  marketing, 
with  the  hope  of  a  better  price.  They  will  then  not  become  ezcesaiTely 
tat  and  hence  will  not  make  uneconomical  gains  before  they  are 
marketed. 

Tn  a  trial  at  the  Pennsylvania  Station**  Cochel  fed  a  lot  of  twelve 
880-lb.  steers  only  oorn  silage  and  2.5  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal  daily  per 
1,000  lbs.  live  weight  for  the  first  56  days  of  a  126-day  trial  and  ear  com 
in  addition  thereafter.    Another  lot  was  given  the  same  feeds  with  ear 
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corn  from  the  start.  The  steers  fed  no  com  during  the  first  part  of 
the  period  made  as  large  gains  as  the  others  and  returned  a  larger  profit, 
tho  selling  for  20  cents  less  per  100  lbs.  In  a  later  trial  at  the  same 
Station^'  Tomhave  and  Severson  found  that  it  was  preferable  to  begin 
loeding  a  anall  amount  of  com  after  tiie  firtt  month  of  the  fattening 
period  owing  to  the  better  fimah  thus  aeenred. 

II.  Value  op  Breed  in  Beep  Making 

Everyone  with  experience  in  the  cattle  business  knows  that  "blood 
tells"  in  beef  production.  Where  there  is  such  unanimity  of  opinion 
the  fact  muiit  exist,  but  the  reasons  given  are  not  always  the  same.  Let 
na,  therefore,  consider  the  trials  conducted  by  the  various  stations  which 
bear  on  thie  important  point. 

717.  PMtening  eteen  of  the  wiovs  market  gradei^To  determine  the 
rapidity  and  economy  of  gains  made  feeders  of  the  6  different  market 
grades  and  the  dressing  percentages  and  the  quality  of  the  beef  from 
the  steers  when  fattened,  Mumford  fed  16  steers  of  each  grade  at  the 
Illinois  Station"  for  179  days.  Lot  I,  fancy  selected  feeders,  contained 
nearly  100  per  ct.  of  the  blood  of  the  beef  breeds  and  possessed  the 
quality  and  comformatiou  that  characterize  the  typical  beef-bred  steer. 
As  it  ivas  desued  that  the  steers  in  eaeh  lot  weigh  900  to  1,000  lbs.  when 
placed  on  feed,  the  animals  in  the  hi^ier  grades  were  naturally  the 
youngest,  for  well-bred  and  well-developed  steers  mature  earlier  and 
reach  a  given  weight  sooner  than  do  scrubs.  Thus  the  steers  in  Lot  I 
were  the  youngest  steers  in  the  trial,  being  only  2  years  old  at  the  time 
of  marketing.  Lot  IT,  choice  feeders,  were  high-grade  beef  steers  possess- 
ing large  frames  and  averaging  about  6  months  older  than  Lot  I.  Lot 
III,  good  feeders,  did  not  show  the  quality  so  manifest  in  Lots  I  and  II, 
tho  beef  blood  still  predominated  and  the  steers  were  of  better  type  than 
the  average  feeders  offered  on  the  central  markets.  Lot  IV,  medium 
feeders,  were  8-yr.-olds  of  mixed  breeding,  tho  carrying  some  beef  blood, 
and  showing  coarseness  and  angularity.  Lot  V,  common  feeders,  showed 
little  evideaee  of  beef  blood.  They  ^vorc  rather  coarse  boned  and  large 
headed,  were  plain  thruout,  and  all  showed  a  lack  of  quality  and  confor- 
mation. They  were  the  result  of  indiscriminate  breeding  and  the  use  of 
inferior  grade  bulls.  Lot  VI,  inferior  feeders,  were  scrubs  showing  no 
beef  blood  and  were  inferior  in  quality  and  conformation. 

The  feeds  were  the  same  for  all  lots.  During  the  first  half  of  the  trial 
the  steers  were  fed  cracked  ear  com,  and  later  com-and-cob  meal.  An 
average  allowance  of  2  JL  lbs.  of  cottonseed  or  linseed  meal  per  head  daily 
was  supplied  in  addition  thmout  the  triaL  The  roughage,  consisting  of 
alfalfa  or  clover  and  timothy  hay,  was  cut  and  mixed  with  the  con- 
centrate allowance.  During  a  part  of  the  trial  a  small  amount  of  com 
Stover  was  given  to  all  lots.  The  steers  were  fed  in  paved  feed  lots  with 

''Information  to  the  authors.  "lU.  BuL  90. 
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an  adjacent  open  shed.  The  results  secuTed  in  the  trial  are  nmunarised 
in  the  following  table : 


Fattening  steers  of  the  various  market  grades 


TI 

AjOv  il 

1^*.  Ill 

XX}v  1  > 

IjOt  V 

1  VI 

Fancy 

Cboios 

Good 

Medium 

CommoQ 

Inierior 

fMdm 

tmdun 

feadm 

Wt.  ;it  hcpiiinin^',  lbs.  .   

935 

1,116 

1,019 

1,083 

066 

Dry  matter  in  ntkm  per  1000 
JOB.  Ihre  Wt 

15  2 

16.0 

16.0 

15.8 

15  6 

15  2 

6  S 

7.0 

7.0 

7.1 

7  1 

7.0 

2.57 

2.54 

2.34 

2.13 

2.21 

1.96 

Dr^mattcr  per  lOiOO  Ibe.  gain, 

995 

1,209 

1,208 

1,305 

1,200 

1,293 

Dressed  careass,  per  ct  

61.6 

61.5 

60.7 

59.7 

59.9 

59.4 

Caul  and  rough  fat,  per  ct  

9  5 

9.7 

10  6 

10  8 

10.1 

11  8 

Co>st  of  sfoor.s  per  rw!  

S4  7.') 

$4.55 

$4.20 

S3  85 

$3.60 

$3  35 

Selling  pri<-<'  nf  stPf     j>or      '  * 

*  7  00 

S6.90 

$6.50 

$5.80 

$6.50 

$6.40 

•On  tiw  twaw  of  ■tatioaaiy  market  pziocM. 


Bvidentljr  because  considerably  younger,  the  steers  in  Lot  I  eonsumed 
less  diy  matter  daily  per  1,000  lbs.  live  weight  than  any  of  the  others, 
exeept  those  in  Lot  VI.  Considering  Lots  II  to  VI,  the  better-bred 
steers  ate  slightly  more  feed  per  1,000  lbs.  live  weight  than  those  of 
lower  grade.  The  fourth  line  shows  that  the  feeders  of  the  3  higher 
grades  made  noticeably  more  rapid  gains  than  those  of  the  lower  grades. 
Lot  I  made  by  far  the  most  economical  gains,  measured  either  by  the 
dry  matter  per  100  lbs.  gain  or  by  the  feed  cost  of  gains,  but  this  was 
priibably  due,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  &et  that  these  steers  were  younger 
than  the  others. 

With  the  other  lots  there  is  no  consistent  difference  in  dry  matter 
required  per  100  lbs.  gain  or  in  the  feed  cost  of  the  gains.  The  steers 
of  the  better  grades  yielded  a  higher  percentage  of  dressed  carcass  than 
those  of  the  poorer  grades.  This  was  due  to  their  beef  conformation  and 
not  to  any  greater  degree  of  finish,  for  the  .steers  in  Lots  IV,  V,  and  VI, 
which  were  older,  were  nearer  their  maximum  degree  of  finish  at  the 
end  of  the  trial  than  the  younger  steers  in  Lots  I,  II,  and  IIL  The 
hotter  steers  also  had  leai  internal  fitt  hut  carried  a  heavier  layer  of 
the  more  valuable  surface  fat.  The  the  lower-grade  feeders  cost  less 
than  the  better-bred  animals,  they  were  worth  oorrespondingly  less  when 
fattened. 

718.  Amount  of  feed  consumed. — Occa.sionally  the  claim  is  yet  ad- 
vanced that  well-bred  cattle  eat  less  than  natives  or  scrubs.  This  opinion 
is  not  substantiated  by  feeding  trials  nor  is  it  generally  held  by  owners 
of  pure-bred  or  high-grade  stock,  who  helieve  rather  that  the  well-bred 
and  well-formed  animal  has  a  luge  capacity  to  consume  feed  and  eon- 
vert  it  eeonoBucally  into  meat 
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719.  Bapidity  of  gains. — ^Tetts  at  other  stations  corroborate  the  findings 
of  the  Illiooit  Station,  that  steers  of  the  beef  breeds  and  confonnatlom 
make  larger  gains  than  do  those  lacking  in  these  points.  During  2  years 
Willson  of  the  Tennessee  Station,"  determining  the  individual  gains  of 
feeders  of  vaiious  types,  secured  the  following  results: 

Average  gains  of  feeders  of  varioui  types 


Type  ol  (eedar 

Total  11 

  24 

1.76 

159 

  65 

1.60 

144 

  70 

1.36 

122 

  87 

1.30 

125 

The  table  shows  that  the  very  good  and  good  feeders  made  consider- 
ably more  rapid  gains  than  those  wfaieh  were  classed  as  medinm  and 
poor  feeders.  The  trials  at  the  yarioos  stations**  show  that  dairy-bred 
steers,  especially  those  of  the  larger  breeds,  do  not  necessarily  make 
smaller  gains  than  beef-bred  steers.  This  is  reasonable,  for  in  the  de- 
velopment of  both  the  beef  and  the  dairy  breeds  one  of  the  ehief  objects 
has  been  the  securing  of  animals  with  large  capacity  for  food  and  vig- 
orous assimilative  powers.  In  these  qualities  the  native,  or  scrub,  steer 
is  apt  to  be  lacking. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  is  great  difference  in  the  capacity  of  in- 
dhridoals  of  the  same  breed  to  make  gains  when  given  the  same  feeds  and 
fed  mider  the  same  conditions.  Bliss  and  Lee  found  that  in  a  lot  of  8 
Hereford- Shorthorn  steers  fed  at  the  Nebraska  Station' the  best  steer 
gained  166  lbs.  more  in  154  days  than  did  the  poorest.  This  emphasizes 
the  necessity  in  scientific  trials  of  selecting  uniform  animals,  feeding 
as  many  ai?  possible  in  each  lot  so  as  to  eliminate  differences  due  to  the 
individuality  of  the  animals,  and  of  repeating  the  experiment  before 
drawing  hard  and  fast  conclusions.  An  experienced  judge  of  cattle  can 
generally  pick  ont  the  good  gainers  from  a  boneh  of  feeders,  by  selecting 
those  of  beef  conformation.  Such  animals  are  low-set,  deep,  broad,  and 
compact,  with  roomy  digestive  tracts  and  vigorous  constitutions.  Smith 
and  Lee'®  found  that  the  middle  girth,  or  the  width  and  depth  in  the 
region  of  the  paunch,  was  a  more  important  factor  in  determining  the 
rate  of  pain  of  steers  than  the  heart  girth.  The  size  of  bone  did  not 
appear  to  iufliience  the  rate  of  gain,  some  of  the  best  gainers  being  large 
in  bone  and  others  sinall.  Cattle  feeders  well  know  that  temperament 
is  of  great  importance  in  determining  gain  in  the  feed  lot;  the  calm, 
quiet  animal  which  eats  and  then  lies  down  is  almost  sore  to  ontgain 
Uie  restlesB,  aetiye  one. 

"TteB.  Bid.  IM. 

•lliCh.  BnlB.  44, 19;  Iowa  BuL  tO. 

"Nebr.  Bui.  151. 

"Nebr.  Bttla.  182,  161,  and  information  to  the  anthers. 
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720.  Early  maturity. — The  most  common  claim  for  superiority  with 

the  beef  breeds  is  that  such  animals  mature  earlier  than  others.  Ex- 
perienced feeders  know  that  only  the  blocky  calf  of  beef  conformation 
is  suited  for  early  fattening  as  baby  beef.  Tho  dairy  steers  grow  rapidly 
and  make  large  daily  gains,  they  do  not  become  well-finished  at  as  early 
an  age. 

721.  BniMd  oateaai^The  following  table  flhowB  the  daily  gain  from 

birth  and  the  percentage  of  dressed  careaas  yielded  by  steers  of  varioas 
breeds  fattened  at  several  stations*^ : 


Daily  gain  and  dressed  weight  of  steers  of  different  breeds 


Breed 

No.  of 

No.  of 

At.  Uv« 

Dmily 

LiiniU  of 

Dreeied 

■tAtioiia 

Av.  age 

micht 

from  birth 

di«aMd  wmshi 

Days 

Lbs. 

Lbc 

Per  ct. 

Perct. 

Hereford  

11 

4 

983 

1,515 

1.54 

63,0-68.0 

05  0 

RedPoU  

2 

1 

1,000 

1,520 

1.52 

63.8-66.5 

65.2 

AberdeeonAiiffUB. 
Sww  

10 

4 

976 

1,493 

1  53 

63  2-69.0 

64  8 

2 

1 

1,000 

1,670 

1.67 

64  8 

64.8 

26 

5 

1,011 

1,510 

1.50 

e2!i-«8  0 

64.4 

6 

3 

923 

1,503 

1.62 

62  0-66  7 

63  9 

7 

3 

1,021 

1,376 

1  35 

62.6-66.8 

63.6 

1 

1 

1,096 

1,320 

1.20 

63.3 

8ufi8GX •  •  •••••••  *  • 

1 

1 

1,021 

1,025 

1.59 

63  0 

6 

3 

937 

1,469 

1.67 

60.6-64  4 

62.6 

Nathw  

3 

2 

1,058 

1,440 

1.36 

58.7-63.9 

60.5 

9 

3 

1,038 

1,250 

1.26 

67.9-41.6 

60.2 

The  data  referring  to  daily  gain  from  birth  bear  out  the  statement 
previously  made  that  dairy  steers  do  not  necessarily  make  smaller  gains 
than  those  of  the  beef  breeds.  While  the  gains  of  the  3  Jerseys  and  the 
single  Ayrshire  were  smaller  than  of  any  of  the  beef  breeds,  the  Hol- 
steins  compared  favorably  with  the  beef-bred  steers.  Too  f^w  animals 
of  most  of  the  breeds  are  included  to  make  breed  eomparisons  concern- 
ing the  yield  of  dressed  carcass.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  native 
and  dairy  steers  are  inferior  to  the  beef  steers,  a  finding  which  agrees 
with  the  results  of  the  Illinois  trial,  already  discus.sed. 

More  important  than  breed  in  determining  the  yield  of  dressed  carcass 
is  the  condition,  or  degree  of  fatness,  of  the  animal.  Mumford  points 
out  from  the  results  of  the  Illinois  trial  that  it  is  possible  to  secure 
reasonably  high  percentages  of  dressed  beef  even  from  steers  of  inferior 
breeding  if  they  are  well-flnished.  He  notes  the  fact  that  there  is  more 
difference  in  the  appearance  on  foot  in  the  feed  lot  and  gains  during 
fattening  between  the  well-bred  steer  and  the  mongrel  than  there  is  in 
the  carcasses  when  the  animals  have  Ix^en  fed  to  a  high  finish. 

722.  Internal  fat. — Trials  at  the  station.^  show  that  native  and  dairy 
steers  have  a  larger  quantity  of  fat  about  the  internal  organs  than  do 

"Towa  Buls.  20,  28;  Kan.  BuL  61;  Mich.  Buls.  44,  69;  Ma  BaL  23;  Oat  Agr. 
Col.  Kpt.  1892. 
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beef  animals.    Commenting  on  the  character  of  the  carcasses  of  steers 
of  various  breeds  slaughtered  at  the  Michigan  Station,'^  Davenport  wrote :  ^ 
**Note  the  excess  of  rough  tallow  in  "Walton  (a  Holstein  steer)  as  com- 
pared with  the  others.    Walton  was  'all  cow'  as  the  saying  goes,  and 
the  fat  about  his  kidn^  was  aatoiuflhing." 

There  is  evidenilj  a  apeeific  difference  between  the  beef  and  daiiy 
breeds  in  the  diatribntion  of  fot  within  the  body.  It  appears  that  the 
beef  representatives  place  more  of  the  fat  between  the  fibers  of  the 
muscles.  On  the  other  hand,  steers  of  the  dairy  breeds  deposit  propor- 
tionately more  fat  about  the  intestines  and  kidneys.  Pat  intimately 
mingled  with  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  lean  tissues  renders  such  meat 
tender,  juicy,  and  toothsome.  Placed  in  separate  masses  anywhere  about 
the  body,  and  especially  within  the  body  cavity,  it  has  bat  low  value. 
Snch  storage  is  doabtleas  beat  for  animala  whose  fnnetion  is  milk  pro- 
dnctaon,  bnt  it  is  certainly  against  their  highest  usefulness  fbr  heel 
In  this  second  characteristie,  which  sets  beef  animals  somewhat  apart 
from  dairy  animals,  we  have  a  remarkable  example  of  specialization  for 
a  definite  end,  and  this  lesson  is  important  and  far-reaching. 

723.  Proportion  of  valuable  parts. — Tho  somewhat  conflicting,  the  data 
from  the  various  stations  indicate  that  the  well-finished  "steer  of  beef 
eonfomiAtion  yldda  a  somewhat  hi|^r  pereentage  of  loins  and  riba,  the 
moat  yalnable  enta,  and  less  of  the  cheap  parta  than  do  mongrel  or  dairy 
steers.  This  difference  is  less,  however,  than  many  believe.  The  small 
difference  usually  found  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  beef  steer  has  a 
broader  back  and  fuller  hind  quarters  than  the  native  or  dairy  steer. 

724.  Qusdity. — Beyond  that  which  can  be  expressed  in  figures  or  stated 
percentagely  lies  that  indefinable  something  described  by  the  word 
* '  quality ' '  which  enters  into  all  objects  of  barter.  No  one  can  compare 
a  bunch  of  well-fed  beef-bred  steera  with  one  representing  the  dairy 
breeds  or  natives  without  being  impressed  by  a  diiferenoe  not  measored 
by  the  scales.  Speaking  of  the  breed  tests  at  the  Iowa  Station,  Wilson" 
writes:  "The  carcasses  of  the  dairy  breeda  lacked  in  thickness  of  cuts, 
and  the  marbling  of  the  fat  and  lean  was  not  equal  to  that  of  the  others 
(beef  breeds)."  Georgeson  wrote  after  conducting  a  trial  at  the  Kansas 
Station:**  "The  Shorthorns  gave  the  best  returns,  not  simply  because 
the  gross  weight  of  their  carcasses  was  greater  than  that  of  the  scrubs, 
but  also  because  their  meat  was  esteemed  better  by  experts  in  the 
packing-hoose  who  were  aaked  to  judge  of  the  quality  and  assign 
prices."  Of  a  native  steer  fed  in  comparison  with  others  of  the  beef 
breeds  Shaw''  wrote:  "There  was  a  lack  of  thickness  of  carcass  thruout, 
the  deficiency  in  the  rib  and  loin  being  very  noticeable,  and  the  absence 
of  what  may  be  termed  fleshiness  was  conspicuous.'* 

The  thick-fleshed  cuts  from  well -finished  beef  steers  command  a  much 
higher  price  on  the  large  markets  than  do  the  thin-fleshed  cuts,  thereby 
giving  to  the  carcass  that  furnishes  them  a  marked  advantage  in  the 

■Mich.  Bui.  24.   "Iowa  Bui.  20.    »*Kan.  Bui.  61.    "Out.  Agr.  Col.  Rpt.  1892. 
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market.  In  the  Iowa  trial  the  carcasses  of  the  beef  steers  were  valued 
by  experts  at  $1.66  per  100  lbs.  higher  than  those  of  the  dairy  steers. 
hi  the  Kansas  trial  the  loins  of  the  best  Shorthorns  were  rated  at  18 
oeats  per  pound  and  of  the  nativeB  as  low  as  14  eenta. 

The  matter  at  isnie  may  he  illuatrated  hy  a  condition  in  tiie  fruit 
world:  No  orchardist  will  hold  that  the  Baldwin  apple  tree  neoessarily 
grows  faster  than  the  seedling  apple  tree,  or  that  it  will  make  wood  and 
fruit  on  less  material  from  soil  and  air.  Neither  will  he  hold  that 
Baldwin  trees  necessarily  yield  more  barrels  of  fruit  than  seedlings,  nor 
that  a  given  measure  of  Baldwin  apples  contains  more  juice  or  human 
food  than  the  same  measure  of  common  seedling  apples.  Fruit  growers 
do  rigfatfolly  aawrt,  however,  that  the  maxfrat  wants  Baldwin  apples  and 
will  pay  more  lor  tiiem  than  for  oommon  seedling  fmit,  dne  to  the  fset 
that  their  quality  is  generally  far  saperior,  and  that  from  this  judgment 
of  the  market  there  is  no  appeal.  Beef  cattle  have  been  bred  for  meat 
production:— it  would  be  passing  strange  if  they  did  not  excel  for  that 
purpose. 

725.  The  most  profitable  type  of  steer. — For  the  beef  producer  who 
raises  the  animals  he  fattens  it  is  evident  that  well-bred  specimens  of 
the  beef  breeds  are  the  most  profitable.  The  question  is  more  compli- 
cated for  one  who  purchases  feeders  on  the  market.  He  must  consider 
the  price  at  which  he  can  secure  the  Tarioua  grades  and  the  prohaUe 
price  at  which  they  can  be  sold  when  fattened.  Aa  Humford  con- 
cludes Opportunities  for  larger  profits,  and  losses  as  well,  lie  with 
the  better  grades  of  feeders,  for  as  a  rule  the  price  of  common,  rough, 
fat  steers  fluctuates  less  than  the  price  for  prime  steers,  and  the  price  of 
inferior  and  common  feeders  varies  less  than  those  of  the  choice  and 
fancy  grades.  The  greater  the  difference  in  the  price  of  the  various 
grades  of  feeders,  the  more  is  the  advantage  in  favor  of  the  commoner 
grades.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greater  the  difference  between  the  prices 
for  the  yarious  grades  of  fat  steers,  the  more  is  the  advantage  in  favor  of 
the  better  feeders.  When  prices  rule  low  for  heef  cattle  and  the  market 
is  dull  or  downward,  the  range  of  prices  between  prime  steers  and  com- 
mon rough  steers  is  narrow,  and  as  a  result,  condition  or  fatness  is  more 
important  than  beef  blood.  On  account  of  the  greater  speculation  in- 
volved in  feeding  prime  or  choice  feeders,  Mumford  advises  the  beginner 
to  first  handle  a  few  carloads  of  the  commoner  kinds,  which  must  be 
pnrehased  at  correspondingly  lower  prices,  since  the  margin  lor  profit 
in  feeding  low-grade  cattle  is  usually  slight 

786.  Gains  of  iteen  of  various  breeds^ — The  most  extensiTe  data  avail- 
able conc«ming  the  gains  made  by  steers  of  various  breeds  are  furnished 
by  the  records  of  the  Smithfield  England  Fat-Stock  Show."  The  follow- 
ing table,  compiled  by  the  authors  from  the  London  idve  Stock  Journal, 
summarizes  the  data  for  20  years,  1895  to  1914: 

•111.  Bui.  90. 

"London  Live  Stock  Jour.  18d&-1914. 
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Age,  weight  and  daily  gain  from  birth  of  steers  slaughtered  at  the 

Smith  field,  England,  Fat-Stock  Show,  1895-1914 


BnM 

No. 

01 

Kni- 



Age 

Weight 

Av. 
daily 

Bnsd 

No. 

01 

ani- 

Age 

Weight 

Av. 
daily 
gaia 

Dials 

gain 

mals 

D«ya 

Lba. 

Lbt. 

Dayi 

Lbs. 

Lba. 

Aoerdeen-An{jus 

Kerry 

1  year  old. . . . 

93 

672 

l,41o 

O  It 

2.11 

1  year  old.. . . 

1 

644 

6jb 

1 .02 

3  yean  old. . . 

86 

1  /me 

1,025 

1    O  AO 

1,848 

1 .83 

2  years  old . . . 

4 

954 

1,134 

1 .18 

3  years oU... 

2 

1,269 

2,130 

1 .70 

Devon 

1  year  old. . . . 

52 

DOi) 

1  o  fir  ^ 

1,2.54 

1 .90 

1  year  old. . . . 

91 

664 

1,21G 

1 .82 

2  years  old. . . 

54 

999 

1,637 

1  ,64 

2  years  old . . . 

123 

993 

1,609 

1 .63 

3  years  old.. . 

3 

1,247 

l,/3() 

1  38 

3  years  old . . . 

4 

1,218 

1,753 

1 .45 

OL   

onOTinom 

Dcxler 

1  year  old. .  .  . 

85 

074 

1,446 

2 .14 

1  year  old.. . . 

630 

800 

1 .27 

2  years  old. . . 

91 

1,012 

1,901 

1 .88 

2  yean  on.. . 

51 

975 

1,039 

1 .06 

3  years  Old. . . 

4 

1,353 

2,303 

1 .74 

QaUovcoy 

Sussex 

1  year  old. . . . 

72 

662 

1,229 

1 .86 

1  vear  old.  . . 

98 

678 

1.463 

2  17 

2  ]rwn  old... 

73 

1,018 

1,655 

1.63 

2  years  old . . . 

106 

1,015 

1,831 

1.80 

3  years  old... 

2 

1,236 

1,794 

1.44 

3  yearaold... 

5 

1,316 

2,019 

1.53 

Her^ord 

WeUh 

1  year  old.. . . 

77 

670 

1,426 

2.13 

1  year  old.. . . 

76 

698 

1,463 

2  .09 

2  years  old.. . 

84 

999 

1,844 

1.85 

2  years  old . . . 

90 

1,039 

1,831 

1 .76 

3  years  old... 
Highland 

2 

1,316 

2,066 

1.57 

3  years  old . . . 

7 

1,231 

1,919 

1.55 

Cross-bred 

1  year  old.... 

2 

730 

1,448 

1.98 

1  year  old. . . . 

96 

682 

1,469 

2.15 

2  years  oM... 

71 

996 

1,498 

1.51 

2  yearaold... 

100 

1,006 

1,897 

1.89 

3  years  old . . . 

75 

1,334 

1,806 

1.35 

Syeacadd... 

4 

1,293 

2,076 

1.60 

4  years  old. . . 

12 

1.704 

1,923 

1.13 

In  the  "average  daily  gain"  here  given  is  included  in  all  instances 

the  birth  weight  of  the  steer.  The  table  well  shows  that  the  daily  gain 

of  the  highly-fed  steer  decreases  as  the  animal  becomes  more  mature. 
The  records  of  the  slaughter  tests  at  the  Show  from  1889  to  1895  show 
that  with  steers  equally  well  finished,  the  more  mature  the  animal,  the 
higher  is  the  percentage  of  dressed  carcass  yielded.  Tlie  average  dressing 
percentage  of  the  3-yr.-old8  was  68.2  per  ct.  and  of  the  yearlings  65.6 
peret 

III.  Miscellaneous  Problems  in  Beep  Production 

727.  Shelter. — A  survey  of  the  trials  conducted  at  the  Utah,  Texas, 
Kansas,  MiSvSouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Alabama 
Stations"  in  which  steers  have  been  fattened  in  open  sheds  with  adjacent 
yards  in  comparison  with  others  housed  in  barns  shows  that  the  fatten- 
ing steer,  consuming  an  abundant  ration,  a  considerable  portion  of  which 
is  roughage,  has  no  need  for  warm  quarters.  Similar  condnsions  are 
reached  by  bigle**  firom  English  trials.  Snflleient  heat  is  produced  in  the 
body  of  the  steer  thni  the  mastication,  digestion,  and  assimilation  of  the 

"Partially  reviewed  by  Armsby,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.,  Bui.  108; 
tee  alio  Penn.  Rpt  1906  and  Buls.  88,  102;  Ala.  Bol.  168. 

'Tkans.  HlghL  and  Agr.  Soe.  Sootlaad,  1908. 
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food  to  maintain  the  body  temperature  under  ordinary  conditioiis  with- 
out diminishing  the  amount  of  net  nutrients  available  for  fattening.  (91) 
A  rt  asouablc  degree  of  cold  is  a  beneiit  rather  than  a  detriment,  provid- 
ing the  coats  of  the  animals  are  kept  dry.  The  loss  of  heat  in  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  water  from  a  wet  skin,  coupled  with  that  by  radiation,  may 
be  80  great  that  a  portion  of  the  food  nutrients  is  burned  up  merely  to 
keep  the  aziimal  warm. 

]>iiriiig  7  winteiB  Main  and  Coehel**  fed  one  lot  of  975-lb.  ateraa  in 
a  yard  with  an  open  shed  for  shelter  at  the  Pennsylvania  Station,  while 
another  lot  was  confined  in  a  well-ventilated  bam.  The  average  gains  of 
the  confined  steers  were  no  larger  than  of  those  sheltered  only  by  the 
open  shed,  and  practically  the  same  amount  of  feed  was  required  per 
100  lbs.  gain  by  both  lots.  During  the  last  5  years  when  the  yard  was 
kept  dry  by  means  of  cinders,  the  steers  fed  therein  made  larger  gains 
on  the  average  than  those  in  the  bam. 

Watefs  fattened  one  lot  of  dehorned  steers  during  each  of  4  winters 
at  the  Missouri  Station'^  in  an  open  shed  located  in  a  small  yard,  while  a 
second  lot  was  housed  in  a  comfortable  bam,  but  turned  out  daily  lor 
water  and  allowed  to  remain  in  the  yard  for  7  hours,  except  in  stormy 
weather.  The  steers  fed  in  the  open  shed  made  average  daily  gains  of 
1.9  lbs.,  which  was  0.2  lb.  more  than  those  fed  in  the  bam.  They  required 
10.3  lbs.  digestible  matter  per  pound  of  gain,  or  1  lb.  less  than  the  steers 
housed  in  tiie  warmer  and  more  expensive  quarters.  During  3  winters 
Waters  also  fed  similar  lots  of  steers  in  an  open  yard  without  any  shelter 
and  with  only  a  pile  of  com  stalks  on  which  to  lie.  These  steers  made 
slightly  larger  gains  than  those  fed  in  the  open  shed  or  in  the  bam,  and 
required  no  more  digestible  nutrients  per  pound  of  gain. 

Feeding  in  open  yards  with  no  shelter  other  than  ^^^ndbreak8  is 
common  in  western  sections  with  little  rainfall,  even  in  regions  with  rig- 
orous winters.  In  experiments  at  the  Manitoba  Experimental  Farm" 
steers  fattened  with  no  shelter  except  trees  and  brush  made  nearly  as 
large  gains  as  others  fed  in  the  ham,  providing  a  convenient  supply  of 
water  was  famished.  For  humid  regions  with  severe  winters  an  open 
shed  should  be  provided  where  the  animals  may  find  shelter  from  storms. 
Where  the  winters  are  mild  the  saving  thru  providing  shelter  may  not  be 
great  enough  to  warrant  the  expense.  Gray  and  "Ward"  found  in  Ala- 
bama that  steers  fattened  in  the  open  in  winter  made  practically  as  large 
gains  as  those  allowed  access  to  an  open  shed.  Shelter  saved  only  6 
cents  per  100  lbs.  of  gain  in  the  cost  of  feed. 

From  his  trials  Waters  concludes:  "It  is  of  more  importance  that 
fattening  animals  lie  down  regularly  and  during  a  large  portion  of  the 
time  than  that  they  he  protected  from  the  cold.  Ahundanee  of  sunshine 

•Penn.  Bute.  64.  68.  74.  83.  88. 108;  Rpt  1906. 
"Ma  BqI.  76. 

•Ottawa  Expt.  Farms  Rpts.  1910.  1911,  1912. 
"U.  8.  Dept.  Agr..  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.,  BuL  169. 
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and  fresh  air,  a  comfortable  place  in  which  to  lie,  and  freedom  from  all 
external  diatarbanoes  are  ideal  eonditiona  for  large  and  economical 

gains. ' ' 

Stock  cattle  being  carried  over  winter  are  not  crowded  with  heavy 
rations  and  hence  no  great  excess  of  heat  is  generated  in  their  bodies. 
The  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  is  greater  in  young  animals,  for  the  body 
Borfaee  ia  larger  in  proportion  to  the  weii^t.  Yearlings,  especially,  may 
hence  well  be  given  greater  protection  than  fattening  ateen,  but  their 
quarters  should  alwaya  be  well-ventilated.  Watera  found  that  yearlings 
wintered  on  hay  alone  or  with  a  small  allowance  of  com  in  addition 
came  thru  in  better  condition  when  housed  in  an  amply  ventilated  barn 
and  turned  out  for  exercise  than  when  kept  in  a  yard  with  an  open  shed. 
Under  usual  conditions  mature  breeding  beef  cows  when  in  thrifty  con- 
dition in  the  fall  need  no  winter  shelter  other  than  an  open  shed. 

788.  Looae  vi,  tied  iteera— At  the  Ontario  Station**  Day  found  that 
box-fed  steers  made  larger  and  cheaper  gains,  had  better  appetites,  and 
did  not  get  off  feed  as  easily  as  tied  steers.  Trials  at  the  Ottawa  Sta- 
tion**  by  Qrisdale  were  also  decidedly  in  favor  of  loose  box  feeding.  Not 
only  is  there  less  expense  for  equipment  when  this  method  of  feeding  is 
followed  but  less  laljor  is  needed. 

729.  Self-feeder. — By  the  use  of  a  large  receptacle  called  a  self  feeder, 
cattle  may  be  supplied  with  concentrates  twice  a  week.  At  the  Illinois 
Station**  Mmnford  and  Allison  fed  2  lota,  each  of  17  fleshy  3  yr.-old 
steers,  the  following  rations  for  89  days.  Lot  I  was  fed  whole  clover 
hay  and  a  concentrate  mixture  of  7  parts  ground  corn  and  1  part  linseed 
meal  separately  at  regular  feeding  periods  twice  daily,  while  Lot  II  waa 
supplied  ohafTod  (cut)  hay  mixed  with  the  conoontrates,  the  whole  being 
fed  in  a  self  feeder  to  which  the  cattle  had  access  at  all  times. 

Value  of  self  feeder  for  fatfening  sieere 

Daily  Feed  (or  100  fai  gmin 

ATono*  ration  gain     Cooemtmtw        Cwrsr  bmj 

Um.Ua  Um. 

Lot.  I,  hand-fed 

Concentrates,. 22.0  Ibe.  Long  hay,  13.5 Ibe           3.0  737  451 

ConoentnteB,  24.6  Iba.  Chaffed  hay,  12.8 Iba. .    8  .3  748  385 

The  self -fed  steers  consumed  a  heavier  concentrate  allowance  and  were 
brought  to  fall  feed  in  a  ahorter  time  without  any  set  baek  from  over- 
eating. Tho  eonaoming  more  feed  than  Lot  I,  thia  waa  more  than  oflBset 
by  their  larger  gains.  Even  after  adding  the  cost  of  chaffing  the  hay,  tiie 
aelf-fed  steers  made  the  cheaper  gaina.  Both  systems  required  about  the 
saiTip  amoTint  of  labor,  but  by  the  nf?e  of  the  self-feeder  the  necessity  for 
a  skilled  feeder  was  rednood.  Mumford  reports  that  steers  visit  the  self 
feeder  with  remarkable  regularity,  and  once  accustomed  thereto  do  not 

•^Ontario  Agr.  Col..  Rpt.  1907.  "111.  Bul.  142. 

■Ottawa  Expt  Farms,  Rpt  1904. 
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over  eat  He  holds  that  the  system  is  often  unjustly  condemned  because 
carelflM  eatda  feedm  do  not  ue  it  properly.  Skumer  and  Goehel'' 
found  self  foeders  more  genofally  used  in  iiimnier  than  in  winter.  The 
grain  in  the  lelf  fiseder  should  be  protected  from  rain  and  snow  and  care 
is  necessary  to  avoid  clogging,  as  an  abnndanee  of  feed  must  be  ayailabie 
at  all  times. 

780.  The  paved  feed  lot. — In  parts  of  the  corn  belt  the  feed  lot  in 
winter  often  becomes  a  sea  of  mud  and  mire,  ^lumford  of  the  Illinois 
Station"  fed  one  carload  of  steers  during  winter  in  a  brick-paved  lot 
and  another  in  an  ordinary  mud  lot,  both  lots  having  access  to  an  open 
shed,  the  bedding  in  which  was  kept  diy.  Doe  to  this  fiiet  the  paved-h»t 
steers  made  no  cheaper  gains  than  the  others.  However,  because  of  their 
dirty  appearance,  tho  not  inferior  finish,  the  mud-lot  steers  sold  for  10 
cents  less  per  100  lbs.  Pigs  following  the  paved-lot  steers  gained  1  lb. 
more  from  each  bushel  of  com  fed  to  the  steers  than  did  those  following 
the  mud-lot  steers. 

731.  Heifers  vs.  steers. — At  the  Iowa  Station'"  "Wilson  and  Curtiss  con- 
ducted 2  experiments  with  steers  and  spayed  and  open  heifers.  The 
cattle  topped  their  respective  classes  in  ^e  Chicago  market,  the  heiltanB 
of  the  first  trial  selling  for  $4.75  and  the  steers  for  $5.75  per  cwt.  on  the 
same  market  In  the  second  trial  the  heifers  brought  $4.25  and  the  steers 
$4.50  per  cwt.  All  lots  yielded  practically  the  same  amount  of  dressed 
carcass,  but  the  heifers  yielded  about  1  per  ct.  more  in  the  high-priced 
cuts  of  meat.  But  little,  if  any,  benefit  was  derived  from  spaying  heifers. 

"Ind.  CIr.  12.  *Beef  Production,  p.  16S.  *Iowa  BoL  3S. 
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I.  Carbonaceous  Concentrates 

732.  Indian  corn. — Of  all  the  concentrates  Indian  corn  is  and  must 
continue  to  be  the  great  fattening  feed  for  cattle  in  America.  While  we 
cannot  vie  with  England  in  the  luxuriance  of  her  pastures,  the  ad- 
Yantages  given  the  American  farmer  hy  the  com  crop  cannot  he  snrpaased 
and  place  ns  in  the  yeiy  forefront  in  heef  production.  No  other  concen- 
trate is  so  toothsome  and  palatable  to  cattle  as  the  corn  grain.  Not  only 
is  com  loaded  with  starch  but  it  carries  much  oil  and  has  ])iit  little  fiber 
or  other  inert  matter,  the  whole  forming  the  best  concentrate  for  quickly 
filling  the  tissues  of  the  steer's  body  with  fat,  and  thereby  rendering  the 
lean  meat  tender,  juicy  and  toothsome.  (201-6) 

Numerous  trials  at  our  experiment  stations  have  clearly  shown  that 
com  is  too  low  in  protein,  even  for  &ttening  animals,  and  should  there- 
fore he  f^d  with  leffome  hay,  or,  when  carbonaceous  ronghaises  onlgr  are 
naed,  some  nitrogenous  concentrate  should  be  added  to  balance  the  ration. 
The  superior  results  from  properly  balanced  rations  are  showTi  in  the 
following  table,  in  the  first  division  of  which  are  summarized  the  results 
of  8  trials,  averaging  144  days  in  length,  in  each  of  which  corn  was  fed 
with  carbonaceous  roughage,  such  as  timothy  hay,  prairie  hay,  com 
stover,  or  kafir  stover,  to  one  lot  of  2-  or  3-yr.-old  steers,  and  with  clover  or 
sl&lfa  hay  to  others.  In  the  second  division  the  results  are  given  for  4 
trials,  averaging  18S  days,  in  which  the  effect  of  adding  a  nitrogenous 
supplement,  either  linseed  meal,  cottonseed  meal,  or  gluten  feed,  to  a 
ration  of  com  and  carhooaeeous  rou^iage  waa  studied: 

Com  requires  supplement  for  fattening  2-yr.-old  steers 

.  Initwl    DsOy      Feed  for  100  Ibc  vda 

Arenfention  Viight    fi«  OnmnBtiHw 

Itufmt  hay  a»  wpplemeiit  lo  com*  Lb&     libi»       JJbt,  Lba. 

Unbalanced  ration,  90  Sittn 
Com,  15.2  lbs. 

CarbonAoeoua  rougjhags,  18.0  Om   ttW    1.7        980  882 

Balanced  ration,  71  ttm9 
Com,  15.4  Iba. 

Legume  hay,  13.2  lbs   088    9.8        080  878 

N^rogenoiu  eoncentrate  a»  tupplment  to  oomf 
UrAalaneed  ration,  44  steen 
Com,  16.3  Ibe. 

Carbooaceous  roughage,  8.3  lbs   095    1.6       1,062  822 

Bataneed  ration,  64  tlmn 
Cora,  16.7  lbs. 

NitrooeDous  supplement,  2.1  Ibe. 
Ganonaoeoas  routfbage,  8.0  lbs   1,002    2.2  862 

*Avera«e  of  1  trial  bv  Hancv  CKan.  Bui.  132).  2  by  Burtis  (Okla.    Rpta.  1900.  1901).  1  by 
(ni.  Bui.  83).  2  by  Skiaaer  Aod  Coobel  (lad.  Bula.  115.  129),  uwl  2  by  South  (Nebr.  Buk.  90.  03). 

tAvereceof  I  trial  by  MnnlM  (HI  BoL  80. 1  Iqr  SUDMaod  Gb«M  Ood.  BoL  ll9.aadS1 
CNebr.  Bok  90.  03). 
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While  the  steers  fed  corn  and  legume  hay  gained  2.3  lbs.  per  head 
daily,  the  daily  gain  of  thiMO  f«d  eoni  and  eariwnaoeous  roughage  was 
only  1.7  Ibc,  and  theae  atoan,  reeeiTing  the  unbalanced  ration,  reqoixed 
35  per  et  more  com  and  44  per  et  more  roughage  per  100  lbs.  gain. 
Where  the  ration  of  com  and  carbonaceous  hay  was  supplemented  1^  21 
lbs.  of  a  nitrogenous  concentrate,  the  steers  made  37  per  et.  larg'er  g'ains 
and  required  much  less  feed  per  100  lbs.  of  gain.  When  the  corn  allow- 
ance is  properly  balanced,  not  only  is  the  feeding  value  of  this  grain 
greatly  increased  with  both  the  cattle  and  the  pigs  which  follow  the 
steers,  but  it  keeps  the  animals  more  healthy,  shortens  the  feeding  period 
and  gives  a  higher  finiflh  than  can  he  seenred  with  unbalanced  rationa. 

When  other  carbonaeeoua  coneentrateap  aueh  as  barley,  wheat,  kafir, 
milo,  hominy  feed,  or  dried  beet  pulp,  are  fed  it  ia  just  as  important 
that  protein-rich  feed  be  included  in  the  ration  aa  when  the  chief  con- 
centrate is  com. 

733.  Adding  a  nitrogenous  concentrate  to  com  and  clover  hay. — To 
determine  whether  it  was  profitable  to  add  a  nitrogenous  concentrate  to 
a  ration  of  corn  and  clover  hay  for  fattening  2-yr.-old  steers.  Skinner 
and  Coehel  conducted  2  trfab  at  the  Indiana  Station,^  and  Hnmford  1 
trial  at  the  Illinois  Station*  for  periods  averaging  172  days,  with  the 
results  summarised  in  the  following  table: 


Adding  a  niirog§nouM  concentrate  to  cam  and  clovor  hay  for  stoen 


Avrngt  ntion 

Lot  /,  SS  ateen 
Com,  18.4  lbs.* 
Caoivarha7,94lbs  

Lot  II,  55  steers 
Com,  17.7  Ibe.* 

NitrograKras  oonoenirate,  3.0  ba. 

Clover  hay,  9.1  lbs  

*Bw  ooiB  fad  in  tbs  Uinoto  trial  hu  baea 


Initial  Av.  daily         Feed  for  100  lbs.  iraiii 

weisbt  gain        CoooentntM  Hajr 


1,088 


8.0 


940 


1,047  2.4  854 

ndiMMl  to  tbs  «qiilyal«ai  of  ahallMl  ( 


484 


876 


In  each  of  the  3  separate  trials  Lot  II,  receiving  a  nitrogenous  concen- 
trate (cottonseed  meal  or  linseed  and  gluten  meal)  in  addition  to  com 
and  doTcr  hay,  made  larger  and  more  economical  gains  from  the  stand- 
point of  feed  required  per  100  lbs.  gain.  With  feeds  at  the  mari[et  prices, 
the  gains  were  also  cheaper  than  in  Lot  I.  Due  to  better  finish  the  steers 
in  Lot  II  sold  for  a  higher  price  in  both  trials,  bringing  25  cents  more 
per  100  lbs.  on  the  average  than  those  in  Lot  I. 

Whether  it  will  pay  to  add  a  nitrogenous  concentrate  to  a  ration  of  com 
and  legume  hay  will  depend  on  the  relative  prices  of  these  feeds.  Steers 
supplied  all  the  com  and  legume  hay  they  will  clean  up,  during  the  early 
part  of  the  fattening  period  eat  a  much  larger  proportion  of  hay  th^ 
during  the  later  stages.  Until  well  advanced  in  fattening  thegr  wiU  eat 

*Iiid.  Bala.  129,  IM.  *I11.  BoL  101. 
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enough  hay  to  balance  their  ration  fairly  welL  Later,  as  the  propor- 
tion of  com  inereaaeSf  the  ration  beeomea  imbalaneed  and  th«xe  will  be 
more  benefit  from  the  addition  of  a  nitrogenona  ooneentrate.  With 

alfalfa  hay  for  roughage,  there  is  less  need  of  adding  protein-rich  con- 
centrates than  with  clover,  which  is  lower  in  protein  than  alfalfa. 

734.  Heavy  vs.  light  corn  feeding. — When  com  was  low  in  price,  fatten- 
ing steers  on  full  feed  in  the  corn  belt  were  commonly  given  all  the  com 
they  would  clean  up.  In  recent  years,  with  com  higher  in  price,  it  is 
often  more  economical  to  restrict  the  allowance  and  thereby  induce  the 
ateera  to  eat  a  larger  proportion  of  roughage.  At  the  Nebraska  Station* 
Smith  fed  2  lota,  each  of  10  ateera  grown  under  range  conditiona  and 
averaging  978  Iba.,  the  firat  for  140  and  the  aeoond  for  168  daya,  on  light 
and  heavy  rations  of  com  together  with  alfalfa  hay  and  com  stover,  with 
the  reauits  shown  in  the  table : 

Seovy  and  light  corn  feeding  for  steers 

Feed  for  100  Iba.  sun 

ATince  nUon  DaQr  t»ia    Gain  per  bMd       Com  BoMchitt 

ilM.  Ltai  Lta.  U«. 

Corn,  22.3  lbs. 
Alfalfa  hay,  4.9  lbs. 

Com  flow,  4.9  1m   8.4  889  923 

Com,  13.9  lbs. 
AUalfa  hay,  10.9  Ibe. 

Coraatovcr,  7.2  0)0   2.0  339  001 


Lot  II,  fed  the  light  allowance  of  corn,  gained  0.4  lb.  less  per  head 
daily  and  required  168  days  to  put  on  339  lbs.,  the  same  amount  that  Lot 
I  did  in  140  daya.  The  ateera  in  Lot  11  reqnired  25  per  ct.  lesa  grain  per 
100  Iba.  gain  than  Lot  I,  but  over  twice  aa  much  hay.  In  another  trial 
Smith  fimnd  that  870-lb.  steera  fed  12.0  lbs.  of  corn  meal  and  17.2  Iba. 
of  alfalfa,  made  practically  as  rapid  gains  as  others  fed  18.8  lbs.  of  com 
meal  and  8.7  lbs.  of  alfalfa.  The  heavy-fed  steers  required  36  per  ct. 
more  corn  per  100  lbs.  gain  but  only  half  as  much  hay  as  those  fed  the 
light  allowance  of  com. 

Cochel  and  Doty  found  at  the  Pennsylvania  Station*  that  2-yr.-old 
ateera  fed  a  fall  allowance  of  com,  suppleinented  by  oottonaeed  meal,  and 
with  com  atover,  com  ailage,  and  mised  hay  for  roughage,  gained  only 
0.15  lb.  more  per  head  daily  than  others  fed  two-thirda  as  mneh  com. 
The  ateera  on  the  lighter  feed  of  oom  made  cheaper  gaina  and  retumed 
the  greater  profit. 

The  amount  of  com  to  be  fed  should  be  ^verned  by  the  relative  price 
of  corn  and  roughage  and  by  the  time  it  is  desired  to  have  the  cattle 
ready  for  market. 

735.  Preparation  of  com  for  beef  cattle. — ^Tbe  practice  of  successful 
stockmen  in  the  com  belt  and  triala  at  the  experiment  atationa  ahow  that, 
•Nebr.  Boll.  100,  114.  «PeniL  BoL  108. 
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in  general,  getting  com  to  cattle  in  the  simplest  manner  and  with  the 
least  preparation  and  handling  is  the  moat  eoonomioal,  when  pigs  loUow 
the  Bteen  to  ooDSDme  any  graina  whieh  eacape  maatiimtion.  Waters,* 
gatheriniT  repliea  from  hundreds  of  cattle  feedera  in  IGasonri,  Iowa,  and 

Illinois,  found  that  50  per  ct.  fed  hnaked  or  unhuaked  ear  com,  25  per 
ct.  ahelled  com,  and  the  remainder,  crushed,  soaked,  or  ground  com. 
Only  3  per  ct.  fed  ground  com  as  a  regular  practice.  Skinner  and 
CocheP  report  that  of  929  Indiana  feeders  73  per  ct.  used  broken  ear 
corn  at  some  time  during  the  feeding  period,  46  per  ct.  shock  corn  at  some 
time,  35  per  ct.  snapped  com,  27  per  ct.  corn-and-cob  meal,  and  21  per 
et.  used  dieUed  com. 

In  finiahing  prime  beevee  many  akilled  feedera  aeek  to  "keep  the  feed 
better  than  the  cattle^"  ie.,  prepare  the  feed  more  aa  tbe  cattle  gain  in 
flesh.  Thus,  they  may  start  the  ateera  on  ahoek  com,  then  as  they  reqnire 
more  concentrates,  add  snapped  com  or  ear  com ;  still  later  the  ear  com 
is  hroken  or  shelled ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  fattening  period,  to  tempt 
the  steers  to  consume  a  heavier  allowance  of  grain,  com  meal  or  com- 
and-cob  meal  is  employed. 

Silage  from  well-matured  corn  is  the  most  palatable  form  in  which  the 
endze  com  plant  can  be  oifered  to  the  ateer.  In  addition  to  the  grain  in 
thia  aneenlcoit  feed,  aome  additional  com  ahould  be  fed,  nsnaUy  in  the 
form  of  ear  com  or  ahelled  com.  Next  to  silage,  com  is  never  so  palat- 
able to  the  steer  as  when  given  unhusked  on  the  stalk,  for  there  is  an 
aroma  and  palatability  about  the  ear  in  Nature's  own  wrappings  that 
every  steer  recognizes  and  appreciates.  Such  being  the  case,  wherever 
possiltle  let  shock  com  with  its  wealth  of  ears  be  thrown  into  the  long 
feed  racks  standing  in  the  open  lot  or  under  the  shed  and  allow  the 
steers  to  do  their  own  husking  and  grinding.  Where  com  cannot  be  fed 
unhuaked,  ear  com  should  be  given,  whole,  chopped,  or  split,  as  best  suits 
the  animaL  Com  long  stored  in  tiie  crib  becomea  dry  and  bard,  loaing 
fragrance  and  aroma  thru  exposure  to  air  and  ▼ermin.  For  summer 
feeding  such  grain  should  be  specially  prepared  by  soaking  or  shelling, 
or  possibly  by  grinding.  Corn  should  be  soaked  from  12  to  18  hours, 
care  being  taken  to  change  the  water  frequently  and  to  keep  the  feed 
boxes  clean  and  sweet.  Old  cattle  can  utilize  ear  corn,  stover,  and  coarse 
feed  more  advantageously  than  can  younger  animals. 

To  induce  young  steers  to  consume  sufficient  com  to  overcome  their 
tendance  to  grow  rather  than  to  fatten,  more  preparation  of  the  com  ia 
warranted  than  with  older  animate.  (423) 

730.  Feeding  com  in  Tariona  fomis. — To  determine  the  economy  of 
preparing  com  in  various  ways,  Mumford  fed  5  lots  of  choice  1000-lb. 
feeders  the  rations  shown  in  the  table  for  186  days  at  the  Illinois  Station.^ 

>IIo.  BuL  7«.  •Ind.  CIr.  12.  'UL  BoL  103. 
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Feeding  cam  in  variaue  farms  to  fattening  steers 


Lot  J,  15  ateera 
Ear  com,  20.1  lbs. 
Ghiten  or  oil  meal,  2.9  Dm. 

Clover  hay,  8.0  Um  

Lot  II,  16  sUera 

Corn-And-cob  nieul,  20.0  lbs. 
Qhiten  or  oil  meal,  2.0  lbs. 

Clover  hay,  8.1  lbs  

Lot  III,  10  sU  ers 
Shelled  com|  16.6  Ibe. 
Ghiten  or  <m  rnenL  3.0  Use. 

Clover  hay,  9.0  UM  

Lot  I V,  16  ateera 
Com  meal,  16.6  lbs. 
Gluten  or  oil  menl.  2  9  lbs. 

Clover  hay,  8.7  Iba  

Lot  V,  10  ateera 
Ear  oom,  13.6  Ibe. 
Oil  nwal,  1.4  Dm. 
Shock  com,  14.7  lbs. 
Clover  hay,  7.2  \hn  


Daily 
gain 


FMMlfor  100 
lbs.  tain 


Lba. 


2.8 


2.3 


2.0 


2.4 


2  1 


Conoen-  Eouth- 


Lba. 


993 


064 


822 


991' 


Lba 


344 


350 


464 


370 


782 


per  10 


Na 


6 


Gain  of  pigs 
por  KK)  llju. 
oorn  fed  to 


Lba. 


1.7 


0.6 


3.e 


0.7 


1.8< 


FMd 


PareU 


9.7 


2.6 


W.7 


3.0 


12.7 


'lucludiog  ear  com  in  the  shock  com. 

While  the  steers  in  Lot  IV,  fed  corn  meal,  made  the  largest  gains  and 
required  the  least  feed  for  100  lbs.  gain,  for  combined  gains  of  steers 
and  pigs  ear  corn  proved  the  most  economical.  Lot  III,  getting  shelled 
com,  made  the  poorest  gains,  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  shown  by  the  gains 
of  the  pigs  following,  the  steers  in  this  lot  did  not  masticate  their  com 
80  thoioly  as  the  otheiB.  While  about  the  same  amount  of  conoentrateB 
was  required  for  100  lbs.  gain  as  with  Lots  I  and  II,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  ear  corn  and  the  oom-and-cob  meal  rations  contained  over 
17  per  ct.  cob.  Thus  shelled  corn  proved  inferior  to  ear  corn  or  com-and- 
cob  meal  in  beef  production.  Lot  V,  fed  shock  corn  at  first  and  ear 
com  during  the  finishing  period,  made  larger  gains  than  Lot  III,  fed 
shelled  corn.  In  economy  of  combined  gains  of  steers  and  pigs  the  shock- 
corn  ration  ranked  second. 

Where  shelled  eom  was  fed,  the  7  hogs  following  eaeh  10  steers  gained 
8.6  lbs.  from  each  100  lbs.  of  com  fed  to  the  steers,  the  hogs  returning 
16.7  per  ct.  of  the  value  of  the  com  given  to  the  steers.  Where  ground 
com  was  fed,  the  hogs  returned  but  0.7  lb.  increase  for  100  lbs.  of  com 
fed  to  tlio  st*  ors.  and  cora-and-cob  meal  made  still  poorer  returns. 

Good  of  the  Kentucky  Station*  finds  that  steers  fed  silage  often  fail  to 
eat  sufficient  com  when  it  is  supplied  in  the  form  of  ear  corn,  possibly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  silage  makes  their  gums  tender.  By  feeding 
shelled  com  this  difleully  is  obviated. 

•Information  to  the  aulhois. 
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737.  Soft  corn. — Kennedy  and  Rutherford  of  the  Iowa  Station,"  study- 
ing the  feeding  value  of  soft  corn  with  2  lots  o£  8  steers  each,  fed  for  6 
numthfl,  found  that  loft  com,  oontaining  35  per  et  of  mouture  aft  the 
begmiung  of  fhe  trial  and  16  per  et  at  its  dose,  made  rather  nune 
economical  gains  than  mature  com,  taking  dry  matter  as  the  boais  of 
comparison,  and  that  the  cattle  finished  equally  well  on  it.  (805) 

738.  Barley. — In  sections  of  the  West  where  corn  does  not  thrive, 
barley  is  of  much  importance  as  a  grain  for  fattening  cattle.  To  com- 
pare this  grain  with,  com,  "Wilson  fed  866-lb.  steers  the  rations  shown 
below  in  2  trials  at  the  South  Dakota  Station^*^  averaging  108  days  in 
length : 

Barley  vs.  corn  for  fattening  steers 

DaOy  9mA  forlOO  11m.  g»ia 

AvMic*  wtjaa  gain  Omoaiitiatw  Corn  mlagt 

Lbs.  Ite  Uw. 

Lof  JtSUeert 

Ground  barley,  14.8  lbs. 

Linseed  meal,  1.5  Iba.    Com  silage,  14.2  Iba        2.1  790  674 

Lot  II,  8  steen 
Ground  com,  16.8  lbs. 

linseed  meal,  1.7  Um.    Com  8ila«B,  14.2  lbs.. ..  2.2  866  648 

The  steers  fed  barley  did  not  consume  quite  as  much  grain  as  those 
fed  the  more  palatable  com  and  hence  did  not  make  quite  as  rapid  gains. 
However,  less  concentrates  were  required  for  100  lbs.  gain  than  with 
com.  In  a  trial  at  the  Hays,  Kansas,  Station"  Haney  secured  similar 
results  with  8-  to  lO-months-oId  steer  calves  fed  alfalfa  hay  and  either 
ground  barley  or  corn-and-cob  meal.  The  calves  fed  com  pained  0.2  lb. 
more  per  head  daily,  but  required  5  per  ct.  more  grain  than  those  fed 
barley.  (226) 

739.  Wheat. — This  grain  is  not  commonly  fed  to  cattle  except  when 
off  grade  or  unusually  low  in  price.  Linfield  of  the  Montana  Station" 
found  ^liieat  and  barley  of  practically  the  same  value  when  fed  in 
limited  allowance  with  clover  hay  to  936-lb.  steers.  At  the  Nebrsska 
Station*'  Burnett  and  Smith  found  wheat  superior  to  com  for  fattening 
yearling  steers,  when  fed  with  20  to  30  per  ct.  of  bran  and  linseed  meal 
along  with  alfalfa  hay.  prairie  hay,  and  wheat  straw  for  roughage.  Two- 
yr.-old  steers  fed  ground  wlieat  and  alfalfa  hay  in  a  trial  by  Ilaney  at 
the  Hays,  Kansas,  Station'*  gained  0.45  lb,  less  per  head  daily  than  others 
fed  ground  corn,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  wheat  was  less  palatable  and 
hence  the  steers  ate  less  grain  than  those  fed  com.  The  wheat-fed  steers, 
however,  required  less  grain  per  100  lbs.  gain.  We  may  conclude  that, 
while  steers  fed  wheat  may  consume  less  grain  than  others  fed  an  un- 
limited allowance  of  com,  no  more  wheat  than  com  is  required  for  100 
lbs.  gain. 

•Iowa  Bui.  75.  "Kan.  Bui.  128.  "Nebr.  Bui.  76. 
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At  the  North  Dakota  Station^°  Sheppard  and  Richards  found  that  fat- 
tening steers  fed  low-grade  ground  wheat  and  bran,  with  poor  quality 
hay  for  roughage,  required  about  twice  as  much  feed  per  100  lbs.  gain  as 
others  fed  corn  meal.  The  wheat-fed  steers  grew  rather  than  fattened, 
indieating  that  low-grade  wheat,  which  is  UBoally  higher  in  protein  than 
wheat  of  good  qnality,  ihoald  he  used  for  growing  aninialB  rather  than 
for  fattening  ones.  (216) 

740.  Oati< — Sinee  oats  are  usually  high  in  price  compared  with  other 
grains,  they  are  seldom  used  as  the  sole  concentrate  for  fattening,  tho 
they  are  well  liked  by  cattle  and  produce  beef  of  good  quality.  In  2 
trials  of  101  and  115  days,  respectively,  Wilson  of  the  South  Dakota  Sta- 
tion'°  fed  steers  averaging  875  lbs.  about  14  lbs.  of  com  silage  per  head 
daily  and  coneentratea  as  shown  in  the  table,  to  compare  the  value  of 
ground  oats  and  ground  eom: 


Oats  V8,  corn  for  fattening  steers 

Daily  Faad  for  100  lb*,  nin 

monlnto  aUoiVHiM  gain  ObnoentimtM 

Um.  Lbs.  Um. 

Lot  /.  Oats  15.0 lbs.  Liiueed  meal,  1.5 lbs   2.0  862  746 

LoC//;  Gom,16^]bt.  Liueed  meal,  1.7  Um.   2.2  860  648 


The  first  year  the  oat-fed  stoan  made  as  large  gains  as  those  fed  oom, 
hut  the  second  year  when  the  oats  were  rather  light  in  weight,  the  com- 
ied  steers  made  hetter  gains.  The  table  shows  that  the  steers  fed  oats 
required  abont  the  same  amount  of  concentrates  for  100  lbs.  of  gain  as 
those  fed  corn,  but  consumed  somewhat  more  silage.  Linfield  at  the 
Montana  Station^'  found  oats,  wheat,  and  barley  about  equally  eflfective 
when  fed  with  clover  hay  to  fattening  steers.  A  mixture  of  the  3  grains 
was  somewhat  superior  to  any  single  one.  Oats  are  excellent  for  grow- 
ing cattle,  and  are  also  useful  for  mixing  with  com  in  starting  cattle  on 
feed,  especially  calves  being  fattened  for  baby  heel  For  fattening  cattle 
oats  should  be  ground,  ss  any  whole  grains  escaping  mastication  are  not 
80  readily  recovered  by  pigs  as  is  com.  (223) 

741.  Kaflr< — ^Thmoat  the  southern  portion  of  the  great  plains  region 
the  grain  sorghums  are  of  great  importance  in  the  feeding  of  beef  cattle. 
The  following  table  presents  the  results  of  3  trials,  averaging  138  days, 
in  which  ground  kafir  and  alfalfa  hay  were  fed  to  one  lot  of  steers,  and 
ground  corn  and  alfalfa  hay  to  another  lot.  In  the  second  division  of  the 
table  are  summarized  the  results  of  4  trials,  averaging  148  days,  in  which 
these  grains  were  fed  as  the  sole  concentrate  with  kafir  or  sorghum  fodder 
or  kafir  stover.  Com  or  kafir  with  these  carbonaceous  roughages  made  an 
unbaUmeed  ration,  from  which  as  good  gains  could  not  be  expected  ss 
from  com  or  kafir  with  alfalfa  hay. 

»N.  D.  Bui.  73.  '■S.  D.  Bol.  160.  "Mont  BuL  68. 
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Kafir  V8»  com  in  balanced  and  unbalanced  rations 

InHjjd         Daily  Feed  for  100  lbs. 

Iba.  Ub§»  Vm, 

WUh  alfalfa  hay* 
Lot  I,  total  of  18  steers 
Ground  kafir,  16.7  lbs. 

Alfalfa  hay,  15.1  lbs   052  2.4  697  638 

Lot  II,  total  of  IS  steers 
Ckound  com.  15.6  Ibs.^ 
A]fk]fabiy,162lbe  043         2.6         612  610 

With  aubonaeeeva  raughagei 
Lot  I,  total  of  36  steers 
Ground  kafir,  18.1  Ibe. 

Carbonaceouaroughase,  MiUbt...  088  1.7        1^1  060 

Lot  II,  total  of  3 J  steers 
Ground  com,  16.7  Ibs.^ 
GuboDBoeoua roughage,  14.8 lbs...  068         1.8         084  872 

•AveraKc  of  2  trial '<  bv  Burtis  (Okla.  Rpts.  1S99.  1900,  1901)  and  1  by  Hancy  (Kan.  BuL  132). 
tAvpraRp  of  2  iriul.i  bv  Burtis  (Okla.  Hpts.  190U.  1901),  1  by  Geoneeon  (Kan.  Hii!.  67),  and  1  by  HaiMgr 

(Kail.  Hill. 

ICoroHuul^cob  meal  fed  in  trial  by  Uaney  nduoed  to  equivalent  of  ground  com. 

These  trials  well  show  the  Yalne  of  kaflr  for  fitttemng  steers.  'When 
given  alfalfa  hay,  the  steers  fed  kafir  required  only  14  per  et.  more  kafir 
grain  for  100  lbs.  gain  than  those  fed  corn.  With  poorly  balanced  ra- 
tions of  carbonaceous  roughage  and  either  kafir  or  com,  about  16  per  eL 
more  kafir  tlian  corn  was  coiLsumed  per  100  lbs.  gain.  (237) 

742.  Milo  and  kafir  vs.  com. — At  the  Texas  Station^^  Burns  fed  3  lots, 
each  of  six  2-yr.-old  grade  Angus  steers  averaging  about  875  lbs.  in  weight, 
12.6  lbs.  of  cottonseed  hulls  and  3.0  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal  per  head 
daily  with  15.1  lbs.  of  com  chop,  milo  chop,  or  kafir  chop,  for  120  days 
with  the  results  shown  in  the  table.  The  grains  were  all  gronnd  to  the 
same  fineness. 


Milo  and  kafir  compared  with  com  for  fattening  steers 

DaUy  Feed  for  100  Uml  nln 

OoooaBtcsto  iBowaaM  imb  OaumtHtskm  fuBm 

Lbe.  Lbo.  Lb& 

Lot    /,  Com  and  cottonseed  meal   2.1  858  500 

Lot  II,  Milo  and  cottonaeed  meal   2.1  853  500 

Latin,  Kafir aadootUNiaeed meal   2.5  781  510 


Fed  with  cottonseed  meal  and  cottonseed  hulls,  kafir  produced  the 
largest  and  most  economical  gains,  and  milo  proved  equal  to  corn.  There 
was  no  material  difference  in  thoqaallly  of  mettt  tern  the  8  lotik  (238) 

7tt.  SDUBBr  (spelt)  ^To  compare  the  Talne  of  ground  emmer  and 
ground  com  for  fattening  steers,  Wilson  conducted  2  trials  at  the  Soath 
Dakota  Station^'  in  which  880-lb.  steers  were  fed  an  average  of  14  lbs. 
com  silage  per  head  daily  with  the  concentrate  allowances  shown  in  the 
taUe  for  periods  averaging  108  days: 

*TSK.  BnL  m  D.  BoL  100. 
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Emmer  v»,  com  far  fattening  steers 


Lb«. 

Lot  I,  Emmer,  16.7  lbs.  Tiinoood  oaeal,  1.7  lbs.  2.2 
loin,Coin,l%AV9B.      LinaeednM],  UHm.  2.2 


Faad  for  IOOHm^^ 


840  64S 
866  048 


In  thk  faxtly  well  balanced  ration  ground  emmer  wa.s  fully  equal  to 
ground  com.  Wilson  concludes  that  under  South  Dakota  conditions 
emmer  is  the  best  small  grain  to  grow  for  feeding  with  corn  silage.  In  a 
previous  trial  at  the  same  Station*"  in  which  the  unbalanced  rations  of 
prairie  hay  and  either  corn  or  emmer  were  fed,  Wilson  and  Skinner 
found  that  it  required  125  lbs.  of  emmer  to  replace  100  Ibe.  of  com.  Fed 
to  calves  fattened  for  baby  beef emmer  produced  a  hard  fat  the  same 
aidkLoatB^andmeatof  as  good  quality  as  that  from  com.  (888)  Emmer 
closely  resembles  oats  in  composition,  having  considerable  bulk,  and  there- 
fore should  be  especially  useful  in  starting  cattle  on  feed.  (740) 

744.  Millet. — That  the  seed  of  hog,  or  broom-corn,  millet,  which  is  a 
reliable  grain  crop  on  the  northern  plains,  is  a  satisfactory  feed  for  fat- 
tening cattle  was  shown  by  Wilson  and  Skinner  at  the  South  Dakota 
Station.*'  Calves  weighing  about  500  lbs.  fattened  for  baby  beef  on 
ground  millet  and  clover  hay  gained  1.5  lbs.  per  head  daily  for  431  days, 
while  others  fed  com  and  clover  hay  gained  1.8  lbs.  The  steers  fed 
millet  required  6  per  ct.  more  grain  and  32  per  ct,  more  hay  for  100  lbs. 
gain  than  those  fed  corn.  Ihlillet  produced  cafcaimon  of  as  good  quality  as 
com,  but  with  somewhat  softer  fat.  (243) 

745.  Bough  rice  and  by-products. — In  feeding  trials  with  steers  at  the 
Texas  Station"  Craig  and  Marshall  found  that  when  fed  with  cottonseed 
meal  and  cottonseed  hulls  2.3  lbs.  of  ground  rough  rice  was  equal  to  1  lb. 
of  cottonseed  meal  in  the  ration.  Ten  lbs.  of  rice  bran  proved  equal  to  6 
lbs.  of  cottonseed  mesl  when  forming  two-fifths  of  the  concentrates  of 
the  ration.  Rice  polish  was  about  equal  to  cottonseed  meaL  Rice  hulls 
proved  to  be  without  value.  Cruse  secured  satisfactory  results  with  a 
ration  of  7.3  lbs.  rough  red  rice  (a  pest  in  the  rice  fields).  4.2  lbs.  cotton- 
seed meal,  and  12.5  lbs.  Johnson  grass  hay  in  a  trial  at  the  Fort  Worth, 
Tezas,  Substation.'*  Rice  should  always  be  ground  for  cattle.  (234) 

746.  Sugar-beet  pulp. — In  the  vicinity  of  the  western  beet  sugar  fac- 
tories thousands  of  cattle  are  fattened  annually  on  beet  pulp  witii  alfalfa 
haj,  which  admirably  supplements  the  protein-poor  inilp,  and  usually 
with  a  limited  allowance  of  grain  in  addition.  To  study  the  most  profit- 
able method  of  feeding  pulp  Carlyle  and  Griffith  fed  4  lots,  each  of  twelve 
956-lb.  steers,  the  rations  shown  in  the  table  for  100  days  at  the  Colorado 
Station.'*  Alfalfa  hay  of  poor  quality  was  fed  to  all  without  limit 

**8.  D.  BoL  100.  "8.  D.  BoL  07.  "Ttti.  Bui.  1S6. 
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Value  of  wet  heet  pulp  iu  iteer  feeding 

r 


Daily  Feed  for  100  lb*,  gkln 

Aymgfi  ration  sain    Corn  Hay  Grain 


Lot  I 
Beet  pulp,  93.4  Hm. 

A]fa]mluQr,20.0]lM.  Gnmiidooni,6.6IlM. . .  2.6    261        760  3,6€6 

Lot  II 

Alfalfa  hay,  31.3  Ibfl.   Ground  com,  6.6  lbs...  1.8     376       1|778  .... 

Lol  III 
Beet  pulp,  97.3  lbs. 

AlfaUa hay, 21.9  Um   1.8   ....       1,180  6,283 

Lot  IV 

Alfalfa  hay,  41 JS  Itw   1.6   ....      2,829  .... 

The  steers  in  Lot  I,  fed  an  unlimited  allowance  of  wet  beet  pulp  and 
alfalfa  hay  with  6.6  lbs.  of  com  per  hoad  daily,  made  the  excellent  daily 
gain  of  2.6  lbs.  each,  considerably  larger  than  that  of  Lot  II,  fed  only 
alfalfa  hay  and  com,  or  Lot  III,  fed  beet  pulp  and  hay,  with  no  corn. 
Thmout  the  trial  the  pulp-fed  steei-s  were  more  thrifty  than  those  getting 
no  pulp.  The  conclusion  was  that  for  2-yr.-old  fattening  stem  1  ton  of 
wet  beet  pulp  was  eqnal  to  620  llis.  of  alfal&  hay  or  220  lbs.  of  ground 
com.  In  feeding  this  succulent  food,  care  should  be  taken  that  refuse 
pnlp  does  not  accumulate  in  the  troughs  and  decompose.  Animals  should 
be  gradually  accustomed  to  the  pulp,  later  being  nsually  given  all  they 
will  clean  up.  ( 274) 

747.  Dried  beet  pulp. — Shaw  and  Norton  of  the  Michigan  Station* 
found  as  the  result  of  3  winter  trials  that  dried  beet  pulp  tended  to 
growth  with  cattle  rather  than  to  fattening,  and  conclude  ttiat  while  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  feeding  period  dried  pulp  can  be  fed  advantage- 
ously in  large  quantities  because  it  produces  rapid  gains,  duzing  the 
finishing  period  it  should  be  largely  replaced  by  com  meal.  They  found 
a  1000-lb.  steer  will  not  consume  over  10  lbs.  of  dried  beet  pulp  daily. 
(275) 

748.  Molasses. — Tn  the  sugar-cane  districts  of  the  South,  cane  molasses 
is  an  economical  carbonaceous  concentrate  for  cattle.  In  a  120-day  trial 
at  the  Texas  Station^^  Bums  fed  2  lots,  each  of  6  high-grade  2-yr.-old 
Aberdeen-Angus  steers,  averaging  about  870  lbs.,  a  basal  ration  of  12.6 
lbs.  cottonseed  hulls  and  3  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  with  com  or  com  and 
blackstrap  molasses,  as  shown  in  the  table : 

Cane  moUueee  at  a  partial  suhetitute  for  com 

DiOy      Fssd  ftw  ICO  Qml  vda 

Average  ntton  gdn      OonoairtntM  Hflli 

Lba.  Lbs.  Ua 

Lot  I,   Corn,  15.1  lbs.  Baaaliatioa   2.1  868 

Lot  JI,   Molaaaes,  6.5  lbs. 

Com,  8.6 lba.  BsmI nftkm   2.8 

•Mich.  Bui.  247.  "Tex.  Bui.  110. 
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When  6.6  lbs.  of  molasses  replaced  an  equal  weight  of  com  the  gains 
wen  slightly  increafled  and  less  feed  was  required  for  100  lbs.  gain, 
showing  molassfls  to  be  somewhat  the  higher  in  feeding  value  per  pound, 
when  replacing  not  more  than  half  the  com  in  the  ration. 

In  a  140-day  trial  at  the  Pennsylvania  Station"  Tomhave  and  Sever- 
son  fed  a  lot  of  six  1040-lb.  choice  feeders  all  the  corn  and  mixed  hay 
they  would  consume,  in  addition  to  20  lbs.  of  corn  silage  i)er  head  daily 
and  2.5  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal  daily  per  1,000  lbs.  live  weight.  Another 
lot  was  given  the  same  feeds  with  5  lbs.  of  molasses  in  addition.  The 
steers  fed  5  lbs.  of  molasses  per  head  daily  made  no  larger  gains  than  the 
iirst  lot,  and  their  gains  were  more  ezpensive,  with  molasses  at  $20  per 
ton  and  shelled  eom  at  70  oents  per  bodiel. 

At  the  Indiana  Station**  Skinner  and  King  found  in  a  150-day  trial 
that  steers  fed  2.8  lbs.  molasses,  10.9  Ib^.  shelled  com,  and  3.3  lbs.  cot- 
tonseed meal  gained  0.34  lb.  more  per  head  daily  than  others  fed  13.6 
lbs.  shelled  corn  and  3.3  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  both  lots  receiving  com 
silage  and  clover  hay  without  limit  in  addition.  The  steers  fed  mola-sses 
consumed  over  4  lbs.  more  silage  per  head  daily  than  the  others.  With 
com  ranging  from  $21.60  to  4^.75  per  ton  and  molasses  at  13.5  cents 
per  gallon  ($22.50  per  ton),  the  steers  fed  molasses  made  the  cheaper 
gains.  From  these  trials  we  may  conclude  that  in  the  North  as  heavy 
an  allowance  of  molasses  as  5  lbs.  per  head  daily  is  not  ordinarily  eco- 
nomical, tho  a  small  amount  may  be  profitable  in  stimulating  the  appe- 
tite. Molasses  is  espeeially  useful  in  getting  Animfit^  to  clean  up  rough- 
age which  would  otherwise  be  unpalatable. 

Ware^°  reports  that  beet  molasses  has  been  fed  to  oxen  for  many 
years  at  the  Hohenan  sogar  factory,  Qermaiqr.  During  the  first  month 
3.3  lbs.  is  fed  per  head  daily,  and  after  this  4.4  lbs.,  the  molasses  being 
mixed  with  beet  pulp.  The  oxen  so  fed  have  better  appetites  than  those 
fed  no  molasses,  and  fatten  rapidly.  Not  more  than  4  to  8  lbs.  of  beet 
molasses  daily  per  1,000  lbs.  live  weight  should  be  fed  to  fattening  cat- 
tle. When  fed  at  this  maximum  rate  of  8  lbs.  per  head  daily,  with  alfalfa 
hay  valued  at  $3.50  per  ton  and  bran  and  shorts  at  $14  per  ton,  mo- 
lasses was  worth  only  $2.35  per  ton  for  fattening  steers.  Morton^*  of 
the  Colorado  Station  states  that  the  nse  of  molasses  is  greatly  increasing 
in  the  beet-sugar  districts.  The  molaases  is  spread  over  hay  or  eat  sttew, 
either  by  means  of  a  force  pomp  on  an  ordinary  wagon  water  tank,  or  is 
thinned  with  water  and  poured  over  it  from  buckets.  Lsrge  feeders 
heat  the  molasses  in  tanks  and  mix  it  with  cut  hay  or  straw  in  mixing 
machines.  (276) 

749.  Hominy  feed. — At  the  Kansas  Station"  Cochel  fed  2  lots  eaeh  of 
fifteen  540-11).  calves  for  baby  beef  on  19.7  lbs.  sorghum  silage,  1.7  lbs.  cot- 
tonseed meal,  and  either  9.3  lbs.  ground  corn  or  8.9  lbs.  hominy  feed  per 

"Information  to  the  authors.  "Cattle  Feeding,  p.  245. 

^Information  to  the  authors.  **  Information  to  the  authors. 
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head  daily  for  120  days.  For  the  first  2  months  the  hominy-fed  calves 
made  the  most  rapid  gains,  but  later  they  were  passed  by  those  fed  on 
corn,  apparently  because  they  would  not  eat  as  heavy  an  allowance  of 
homiiiy  feed,  ^i^eh  is  rather  high  in  fat  The  hominy-fed  ealyea  gained 
1.87  Ihe.  per  head  dai^  and  those  fed  com  1.96  lbs.,  the  feed  require- 
ments per  100  lbs.  gain  being  praetically  the  same  for  the  2  lots.  (218) 


II.  Nitrogenous  Concentrates 

750.  Cottonseed  meal. — This  rich  concentrate  is  the  basis  of  the  fatten- 
ing of  beef  cattle  in  the  South  and  is  widely  used  in  the  northern  states 
as  a  supplement  to  rations  deficient  in  protein.  Trials  at  the  Indiana 
Station,  iMclk  are  reviewed  later  (777),  show  that  2.5  lbs.  of  cottonseed 
meal  per  head  daily  per  1,000  lbs.  live  weight  is  snffieient  to  balance  a 
ration  of  shelled  com,  com  sihige,  and  oat  straw  or  clover  hay.  In  the 
South,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  cottonseed  meal,  it  is  commonly  fed  as 
the  .sole  concentrate.  Since  the  meal  is  a  heavy,  highly  nitrogenous  feed, 
and  is  poisonous  to  fattening  cattle  when  fed  in  excess,  the  determination 
of  the  allowance  to  be  fed  for  the  best  results  is  of  great  importance. 
(248-50) 

Dnring  each  of  3  years  Willaon  fed  2-yr.-oId  steers,  averaging  944  lbs. 
in  weight,  for  90-day  periods  at  the  Tennessee  Station'*  on  com  silage  and 
diflierent  amounts  of  cottonseed  meal,  as  is  shown  in  the  table.  The 

steers  fed  low  cottonseed  meal  allowances  received  3  lbs.  of  meal  for  the 
first  30  days,  4  lbs.  for  the  second  30  days,  and  5  lbs.  for  the  last  month. 
Those  on  medium  allowances  received  4  or  5  lbs.  for  the  first  month,  5  or 
6  for  the  second,  and  6  or  7  for  the  third,  while  those  on  the  heavy 
allowances  received  7,  8,  and  9  lbs.  respectively,  for  the  3  months  of  the 
feeding  period. 

Low,  mediunif  and  heavy  allowances  of  cottonseed  meal 

nmOf  Fsed  f  or  100  Iba.  oin  Coat  of  100 

Avtfagt  n^Hk                           ChIb  MmU  SOmc*  Iba  gain* 

LbiL  LIm.  Lba.  Dollars 

Low  aUowanee,  total  of  S2  nteerB 

Ccttonspivdmeal,  4  1h.s.  Ck)m  silage,  60  ttw. .  1.62  253  3,542  8.47 
Medium  allowance,  UUtil  of  24  steers 

Cottonseed  meal,  6  lbs.  Corn  silage, 62 Dbs.. .  1.70  836  8,124  8.87 
Heavy  aUoiDonce,  tckal  of  24  tteera 

Cottonfleedmeal,81bfl.  Com  silage,  50  lbs.. .  1.68  481  8^682  11.66 

«CMIoaMad  mad  at  126  aad  «oca  dhs*    fS  ptr  ton. 


In  none  of  the  trials  did  the  heavy  allowanoe  of  cottonseed  meal  pro- 
duce larger  gains  than  the  medium  allowance.    On  the  average  the 

medium  allowance  made  slightly  larger  !)ut  more  expensive  gains  than 
the  low  allowance.  Willson  concludes  that  the  use  of  as  much  as  7  to  9 
oTeiuL  Bnl.  104. 
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lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal  per  head  daily  is  uneconomical  except  for  short 
feeding  periods  of  only  30  to  50  days. 

Since  the  feeders  of  the  south  Atlantic  states  have  access  to  the  large 
eastern  markets,  which  demand  well-finished  cattle,  Gray  and  Curtis 
conducted  trials  at  the  North  Carolina  Station*'  to  determine  the  mazi- 
mmn  amount  of  cottonseed  meal  which  could  be  fed  with  good  results  to 
2-yr.-old  steers  with  corn  silage  or  cottonseed  hulls  given  in  unlimited 
amount  In  a  99-day  trial  8  lots,  each  of  9  to  10  steers,  were  fed  the 
allowances  of  cottonseed  meal  shown  in  the  table. 

Amount  of  cottonseed  meal  to  feed  with  cam  ailage  or  cottonseed  hulls 

Daily  Feed  coat  of  Selling  price 

AvwiSB  dafljr  •Uowanoe  of  Bwd  gdn  lOOlbcgkin*  pw  100  Um. 

Lb*.  DoUan  DoUus 

Com  ailage  for  roughage 

Lot         Cottonseed  meal,  6.0  Dm   1.19  11.39  7  .90 

Lot     //,  Cottonseed  meal,  7.5  Ibfl   1.49  10.34  8.00 

Lot    ///,  Cottonseed  meal,  9.0  lbs   1.76  9.79  8.20 

Lot    / K,  Cottonseed  meal,  10.5  Um   1.89  10.03  8.40 

CotUmaeed  huBa  for  roughage 

Lot      V,  Cottonsocd  meal,  6.0 lbs   1.43  9  86  7.90 

Lot     r/,  Cottonseed  meal,  7  5  lbs   1.55  10.30  8.00 

Lot   y;/,  Cottonseed  meal,  9.0  lbs   1.59  11.17  8.15 

Lot  VIII,  Cottonseed  meal,  10.5  lbs   1 .45  13.29  8.00 

♦CottoMBed  med*  t25;  oottoMted  huUi.  $6:  aad  9am  daga.  t8.0O  pw  ton. 

With  com  silage  for  roughage  the  allowance  of  10.5  lbs.  of  cottonseed 
meal  produced  the  largest  gains  and  the  highest  finish,  as  shown  by  the 
selling  price,  and  brought  the  most  profit.  The  gains  were,  however, 
cheaper  when  9  lbs.  of  meal  was  fed.  With  hulls  the  gains  were  largest, 
the  finish  highest,  and  the  profit  greatest  on  the  allowance  of  9  lbs.  of 
meal.  In  another  trial  laHliug  107  days  with  4  lots,  each  of  20  steers,  9 
lbs.  of  meal  fed  with  silage  made  smaller  gains  than  7J5  lbs.,  but  pro- 
duced slightly  better  finish.  When  fed  with  hulls  9  lbs.  of  meal  pro- 
duced decidedly  lower  gains  at  a  much  hi^er  cost  than  7.5  lbs.  From 
these  and  other  trials  Curtis  concludes  that  cattle  fed  7.5  lbs.  of  meal 
per  head  daily  with  either  silage  or  hulls  will  continue  to  gain  and  finish 
quite  satisfactorily  for  130  to  140  days,  which  is  the  maximum  period 
for  feeding  this  allowance  with  hulls.  "With  corn  silage  the  feeding 
period  may  be  extended  30  to  50  days  or  even  somewhat  longer  without 
harm.  When  9  to  10.5  lbs.  of  meal  is  fed  with  hulls,  the  daily  gains 
decrease  after  120  to  190  days  until  finally  the  animal  begins  losing 
weight  The  same  amount  of  meal  may  be  fed  with  silage  for  SO  to  60 
days  longer  with  continuous  gains  and  consequent  high  finish.  The 
retarding  of  the  poisonous  effect  of  cottonseed  moni  by  silage  seems  to 
be  due  to  the  succulent  nature  of  the  silage,  for  the  same  effect  is  also 
produced  by  pasturage.  OAving  to  the  protein-rich  nature  of  cottonseed 
meal,  with  young  steers  it  tends  to  produce  gro^vth  rather  than  to 
fatten ;  hence  2-  or  3-yr.-olds  are  best  suited  for  heavy  cottonseed  meal 

"'Information  to  tbe  authors. 
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feeding.  When  fattening  yearlings  on  cottonseed  meal,  McLean  of  the 
Mississippi  Station'*  recommends  that  they  be  given  not  over  5  lbs.  per 

head  daily. 

Gray  and  Ward  found  a  daily  allowance  of  2.3  lbs.  cottonseed  meal 
and  1.2  lbs.  corn-and-cob  meal  somewhat  superior,  for  6-  to  S-months  old 
•  ealves  fed  for  bal^  beef,  to  an  allowance  of  3.1  lbs.  eottonaeed  meal, 
cottonseed  hnlls  and  mixed  alfalfa  and  grass  hay  being  fed  to  both  lots. 
In  feeding  cottonseed  meal  it  is  exceedingly  important  that  the  stews  be 
started  on  the  feed  slowly,  as  many  animals  are  injured  by  failnre  to 
observe  this  precaution. 

Soule  of  the  Georgia  Station'^  states  that  with  cattle  to  be  fed  180  days 
about  4  lbs.  per  head  daily  is  enough  for  the  first  60  to  90  days,  the 
allowance  eventually  being  increased  to  8  to  10  lbs.  The  meal  should  also 
be  mixed  thoroly  with  the  roughage,  so  that  the  greedy  steer  will  not  be 
able  to  gorge  on  the  meaL 

761.  Cold-pn«ed  cottonseed  cake. — To  compare  the  value  of  cold- 
pressed  cottonseed  cake,  or  "caddo  cake/'  with  choice  cottonseed  meal, 
Kennedy  and  Rohbins  fed  2  lots,  each  of  seven  Tl^^lb.  steers,  the  follow- 
ing rations  at  the  Iowa  Station^'  for  16d  days : 

Caddo  cake  vs.  coHomMd  mnU  for  fattening  steers 

Daily         Feed  f.>r  100  lbs.  gain 
Avwage  ntioa  gain  Caka  or  meal   Corn  Hay 

U&        Lbik         Ubt.  Vba. 

LotI 

Caddo  cake,  4.4  lbs. 

Com-and-oobiDM],  14.4  lbs.  Clover  hay  6.8  Ibi.  1.8      339      793  300 

Loin 

Gottonaeed  mesit  8.1  Om. 

ConMnd-«ab  masl,  14.3  Dm.  Cbver  hay,  6.4  Dm.  1 .7       180       816  810 

Lot  I,  fed  4.4  lbs.  caddo  cake  containing  28.9  per  ct.  crude  protein, 
made  slightly  larger  gains  than  Lot  II,  fed  8.1  Iba.  choice  cottonseed 
meal  containing  42.9  per  ct  crade  protein.  In  feed  required  per  100 
Iba.  gain,  133  lbs.  of  caddo  cake  was  more  than  eqnal  to  100  lbs.  of  cot- 
tonseed meal,  a  somewhat  higher  value  tlian  would  correspond  to  the 
amounts  of  ernde  protein  in  the  2  feeds.  Kinzer  states  that  in  a  trial  at 
the  Kansas  Station^"  steers  fed  caddo  cuke  likewise  made  slightly  larger 
gains  than  others  fed  cottonseed  meal,  and  Smith  reports  from  trials  at 
the  Nebraska  Station^®  that  cattle  relish  caddo  cake  even  better  than 
cottonseed  meal.  (848) 

798.  Gotten  seedi^— The  practice  of  feeding  cotton  seed  to  beef  cattle 
in  the  South  is  rapidly  declining  according  to  S^oule  of  the  Georgia  Sta- 
tion,** both  because  of  the  demand  for  the  seed  for  oil  production  and 
because  cottonseed  meal  gives  uniformly  better  results  than  the  whole 

"Miss.  BoL  131.  "Breeder's  Oac.,  68.  1910.  p.  869. 

•Ala.  Bui.  158.  *Nebr.  Bui.  116. 

"Breeder's  Gaz..  69.  1911.  p.  1163.  ^Breeder's  Qaz.,  66,  1914,  p.  718. 
"Breeder's  Qas..  68,  1910,  p.  808. 
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seed.  In  a  90-day  trial  at  the  Texas  Station**  Burns  fed  2  lots,  each  of 
6  high-grade  Angus  steers,  16.0  lbs.  of  kafu:  chop  and  12.8  lbs.  of  cotton- 
seed hidlB  per  head  daily  with  the  aUowanee  of  eottonieed  meal  or  meal 
and  eotton  seed  shown  in  the  taUe: 


CotUm  teed  ve,  cottoneeed  meal  far  ft^iemng  tteers 

Mbr  VMfcrlOOIbikj 
OoMoniMd  Bwal  mmI  eotton  ned  par  bakd  daflsr  cdn      GoBeentrktw  I 

Lba.  Lbs.  Lbi. 

/,  Cottonseed  4.0  Umi.  Cottonaeed meal,  IX) lb. ..  2.0  1,026  626 
//.Cottonseed  meal,  2.9  Ito   2.6  7flO 


Substituting  4  lbs.  of  cotton  seed  for  1.9  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal  pro- 
duced smaller  gains.  In  this  trial  cottonseed  meal  at  $26  per  ton  was 
cheaper  than  cotton  seed  at  $12.  In  a  later  trial  with  steers  fed  sorghum 
and  cowpea  silage.  Burns*'  found  that  when  the  allowance  of  cotton  seed 
was  increased  beyond  8  lbs.  per  head  daily  the  animals  scoured  badly; 
on  sabstituting  cottonseed  meal  for  the  cotton  seed  they  recovered  and 
made  much  larger  gains.  Cottonseed  meal  at  $27  per  ton  was.  more 
profitable  than  eotton  seed  at  $17.  (846) 

753.  Li2ueed  meaL — ^Thmout  the  northern  states  linseed  meal  is  wide- 
ly used  as  a  nitrogenous  supplement  for  beef  cattle.  Smith  of  the  Ne- 
braska Station,**  as  a  result  of  3  trials  with  steers,  fed  corn  and  prairie 
hay,  in  comparison  with  others  fed  90  per  ct.  corn  and  10  per  ct.  linseed 
meal  with  prairie  hay,  found  that  it  required  23  per  ct.  less  concentrates 
for  100  lbs.  gain  when  the  ration  containing  linseed  oil  meal  was  used. 
For  steer  fattening  linseed  meal  was  slightly  superior  to  eottonseed  meal, 
and  much  more  yiJuable  than  wheat  bran  for  sopplementing  a  ration  of 
com  and  prairie  hay  or  com  stover.  As  a  supplement  to  com  and  prairie 
hay,  in  2  trials**  with  yearling  steers  linseed  meal  was  worth  $29.74  to 
$32.00  per  ton,  compared  with  oold-pressod  cottonseed  cake  at  $25.  (254) 

754.  Soybeans.— The  protein-rich  seed  of  the  soybean  is  well  suited  to 
serve  as  a  nitrogenous  supplement  for  fattening  cattle.  To  compare 
this  concentrate  and  choice  cottonseed  meal,  Skinner  and  King  con- 
dncted  2  trials  at  the  Indiana  Station^  with  900-lb.  steers,  fed  the  fol- 
lowing rations  for  180  and  175  dajs,  respeetively : 


€hround  eoybeane  ve,  eotianned  meal  for  fattening  steers 

IMty  Fe«d  for  100  lbs.  gain 

gala  OoncentimtM  Straw  Silaos 
Lbk        LlM.         LtM.  Uw. 

Letl 

Shelled  com,  13.0  lbs.  Oat  straw,  1.1  lbs. 

Giound8oyb6aiia2.7U».  Com  silage,  22.1  Um.  2.2       722        52  1,011 

Loin 

Shelled  ooto,  13.9  lbs.    Oat  straw,  0.9  lb. 
Ck>ttoiiaeed  may,  2.8  Ibe.  Com  silage,  26.3 
1m  .TTT?  VT?:          2.5       076        86  1,088 

«T«.  BvL  110.  «*Nebr.  Bid.  100.  "liid.  Bols.  167.  ITS. 

•TiS.  BOL  U».  «Nebr.  BoL  ISS. 
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WhUe  Lot  n  nutde  somewhat  Urgeit  gains  and  required  sligiitlj  len 
feed  per  100  lbs.  gain,  the  results  from  Lot  I,  fsd  ground  soyheans,  were 

on  the  whole  satisfactory.  The  steers  showed  a  greater  tend^iqr  to  go 
off  feed  during  the  last  3  montlis  of  the  feeding  period  on  soybeans  than 
on  cottonseed  meal,  due  undoubtedly  to  the  large  amount  of  oil  that  soy- 
beans contain.  With  soybean  meal,  from  which  the  oil  has  been  ex- 
tracted, this  condition  would  probably  not  result.  In  a  third  trial** 
lasting  150  days,  steers  fed  the  same  ration  as  Lot  I  made  slightly  larger 
gains  than  lots  fed  cottonseed  meal,  shelled  com,  com  silage,  and  either 
dorer  or  alfalfa  hay.  (266) 

755.  Soybesas,  oowpeas,  and  com. — In  the  southern  states  it  is  possiUe 
to  grow  a  winter  crop  of  smaU  grain  and  harvest  it  in  time  to  plant 
soybeans,  cowpcas,  or  com,  thus  securing  2  crops  each  year  from  the 
same  land.  During  7  years  the  following  crops  have  been  grown  on 
different  acres  at  the  Tennessee  Station**  by  Quereau  and  Willson  and 
fed  to  steers,  to  determine  the  amount  of  beef  produced  per  acre  under 
the  different  systems  of  cropping.  In  addition  to  the  product  from  the 
given  acre,  the  steers  were  each  fed  20  lbs.  of  com  silage  per  head  daily. 
The  manure  resulting  from  the  crops  on  eseh  acre  was  returned  thereto. 

Acre  yields  of  beef  from  various  crops  in  the  South 

Beef  Beef 
Gnpi  aad  MVt  jMd  per  »cro  Cn|m  aod  mm  yitid  p<?r  acra 


Lba. 

Acre  I  Acre  JV* 

Soybeaa  graini  1,189  lbs.  Soybean  grain,  1,202  lbs. 

SoybttHi  atovw,  2,877  lbs.  Soyfoean  afeover,  2,552  Ibk 

Barley  gnin,  1,411  Bw.  m        Wheat  gnin,  1^16  Ibe.  408 

Acre  II  Acre  V  f 

CowpM  gnin,  550  lbs.  Soybean  hay,  3,727  lbs. 

Cowpea  stover,  2,104  lbs.  Barley  grain,  l,4i3  Um  435 

Barley  grain,  1,656  Ibe  451 

Acre  VI* 

Acre  III  Soybean  hay,  3,376  lba. 

Com  gram,  1,839  lba.  Oat  grain,  1,610  Ibe   456 

Com  stover,  3,045  Ibe. 

Baring  grain,  1,332  Ibe             434  Aert  Vllt 


*Ar.tu4ymn,  tAv.foreyMm.  tAv.iorS 


A]fidfaliayi8,22Sibe  51ft 

Of  the  various  comhination  crops,  Acre  I,  on  which  soybeans  were 
grown  for  grain  and  stover,  with  barley  as  a  winter  grain  crop,  pro- 
duced the  largest  amount  of  beef  per  acre.  Cowpeas  yielded  much  less 
grain  and  stover  and  produced  less  hoof  per  acre.  Acre  III,  on  wliich 
were  grown  corn  for  grain  and  stover,  with  barley  as  the  winter  crop, 
made  considerably  less  beef  per  acre  than  Acre  I,  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  unbalanced  nature  of  the  ration  of  corn  grain,  com 
stover,  com  silage,  and  barley  grain.  Alfalfa,  tested  for  5  years,  slightly 
surpassed  even  Acre  I.  The  returns  from  these  acres  well  iUustrate  the 
possibilities  of  the  South  for  beef  production  in  a  system  whereby  more 
than  a  single  crop  is  grown  each  year.  (862) 

'iDformaUon  to  the  autlioffi,  '^bfOrmatloa  to  the  aathoia. 
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756.  Wheat  bran. — Since  wheat  bran  is  lower  in  protein  than  cotton- 
seed or  linseed  meal,  a  correspondingly  larger  amount  is  needed  to 
balance  a  ration  deficient  in  this  nutrient.  While  bran  is  used  more 
extensively  for  dairy  cows  than  for  feeding  beef  cattle  it  is  often 
employed  for  the  latter,  espeeiaUy  in  starting  eattle  on  feed.  PHifamer 
and  Goehel**  found  in  replies  from  929  Indiuia  eattle  feeders,  aeenred 
in  1906,  that  40  per  ct.  of  thoae  usmg  some  supplement  to  com  pre- 
ferred bran,  doubtless  because  it  was  available  in  almost  every  locality. 
In  4  trials  at  the  Nebraska  Station'*  Smith  found  that  when  fed  as  a 
supplement  to  corn  and  prairie  hay,  com  stover,  or  corn  silage,  bran 
produced  somewhat  smaller  gains  than  linseed  meal,  cottonseed  meal,  or 
cold-pressed  cottonseed  cake  and  the  gains  were  more  expensive. 

In  2  trials  at  the  Penn^ylTania  Station'^  by  Tomhave,  Hielnnan,  and 
Severson  the  oommon  Pennsylvania  ration  of  wheat  hran,  com,  mixed 
hay  and  com  stover  proved  inferior  to  one  of  com,  cottonseed  meal, 
mixed  hay,  and  com  silage,  undoubtedly  due  in  large  part  to  the  sab- 
Btitution  of  silage  for  the  stover.  (218) 

757.  Gluten  feed. — Tho  most  commonly  fed  to  dairy  cows,  gluten  feed 
is  a  satisfactory  nitrogenous  concentrate  for  fattening  cattle.  In  trials 
at  the  Missouri  Station"  in  which  the  value  of  various  supplements  to 
com  for  steers  of  various  ages  on  good  bluegraas  pasture  was  compared, 
Mumford  found  that  steers  fed  linseed  or  cottonseed  meal  and  com 
generally  made  slightly  larger  gains  than  others  fed  gluten  feed  and 
com.  (210) 

758.  Dried  distillers'  grains;  distillery  slop. — That  a  limited  allowance 
of  dried  distillers'  grains  is  satisfactory  for  fattening  cattle  is  shown  in 
a  trial  by  May  at  the  Kentucky  Station'^''  with  2  lots,  each  of  4  steers, 
running  on  closely  cropped  bluegrass  pasture,  and  fed  an  unlimited 
allowance  of  clover  hay.  Lot  I,  fed  14.8  lbs.  of  com-and-cob  meal 
and  5.4  lbs.  of  dried  distillers'  grains  per  head  daily,  made  2.2  lbs.  aver- 
age dsily  gain,  and  required  882  lbs.  of  concentrates  per  100  lbs.  gain. 
Lot  II,  fed  a  daily  allowance  of  23.0  lbs.  corn-and-cob  meal,  gained  only 
1.8  lbs.  daily  per  head  and  required  about  400  lbs.  more  concentrates 
per  100  lbs.  gain.  (282) 

In  the  vicinity  of  distilleries  many  cattle  are  fattened  on  the  wet 
distillery  slop  or  mash.  Hooper  of  the  Kentucky  Station'*  reports  that 
in  1911  about  25,000  steers  were  so  fed  in  Kentucky.  The  slop  is  pumped 
fh>m  the  distillery  to  the  feed  lots,  where  it  is  fed  in  troughs.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  slop  an  average  of  about  3  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal  is  fed  per 
head  daily,  with  10  to  15  lbs.  of  bay,  straw,  bluegrass  chaff,  or  cotton- 
seed hulls.  The  roughage  and  the  cottonseed  meal  are  usually  mixed 
with  the  slop,  tho  sometimes  the  steers  are  permitted  to  drink  Uie  clear 
slop. 

•Ind.  CIr.  12.  "Mo.  Bui.  90. 

"Nebr.  Buls.  100,  182.  "*Ky.  BuL  108. 

■Peaa.  Bid.  133;  laforaiatioa  to  the  anthom      "KJr.  Sts.  Ulsoel.  Circular. 
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759.  Dried  brewers'  grains. — According  to  Pott,"  in  Germany  dried 
brewers'  grains  are  well  esteemed  as  a  concentrate  for  fattening  mature 
cattle,  meat  of  especially  good  quality  being  prodnoed  on  dried  brewen' 
gnunsy  fed  as  the  sole  concentrate  with  potatoee^  beeti,  and  dry  rongh- 
age.  (888) 

760.  Velvet  beaa^At  the  Florida  Station"'  Scott  fed  Telvot  beans 
in  the  pod  in  comparison  with  other  feeds  to  sixteen  700-lb.  steers  di- 
vided into  4  lots  of  4  each,  for  84  days,  with  the  results  shown  in  the 
table: 

Velvet  beans  compared  with  other  southern  feeds  for  steers 

Ay.  daOjr  Vmi  ooit  of 

Avmi*  ntiOB  pw  1,000  ttm.  of  ttmt  miu      100  Km.  i^B 

Uba,  DoOan 

Loll 
Com,  8.0  lbs. 

Vehret  beans  in  pod,  12.011m.  Cottonseed  hnlHlOX)  Dm   2.9  7.66 

Lot  II 
Com,  10.5  lbs. 

Cottonseed  meal,  3.8  Ibe.  Crab-grass  hay,  13.5  lbs   2 .6  9.07 

Lot  III 

Com,  6.0  Ibfl.  Cottonseed  hulls,  14.0  lbs. 

Cottonseed  meal,  5.0  lbs.  Sorghum  silage,  20.0  lbs   2.7        10 .65 

LotJV 

Cottonseed  meal,  6.5  lbs.  Cottonseed  hulls,  26.0  lbs.   1.0  12.00 

It  is  shown  that  the  steers  getting  12  lbs.  of  velvet  beans  in  the  pod 
per  1,000  lbs.  of  live  weight,  together  with  corn  and  cottonseed  hulls, 
made  the  high  average  gain  of  2.9  lbs.  daily  for  84  days.  While  all  gains 
were  satisfactory,  those  of  the  steers  fed  velvet  beans  were  the  largest 
and  cheapest.  (861) 


III.  Legume  Hat  and  Other  Dry  Roughages 

761.  Value  of  legume  hay. — The  great  importance  of  hay  from  the 
legumes  in  balaucmg  the  carbonaceous  grains,  such  as  corn,  barley,  and 
wheat,  has  already  been  pointed  out.  (732)  On  account  of  tiieir  richness 
in  protein  and  also  beeanse  of  their  palatability,  the  legtme  hays  are 
the  most  valuable  of  dry  roughages.  Even  when  a  ration  of  com  and 
such  carbonaceous  roughages  as  timothy  hay,  prairie  hay,  or  eom  fbdder 
is  properly  supplemented  by  linseed  or  cottonseed  meal  or  some  other 
protein-rich  concentrate,  smaller  gains  will  nearly  always  be  produced 
than  when  the  ration  consists  of  corn  and  legume  hay.  This  is  shown 
in  the  following  table,  which  summarizes  the  results  sornred  in  4  trials 
in  which  2-yr.-old  942-lb.  steers  were  fed  for  periods  averaging  158  days : 

■Handb.  Em&br.  n.  Fatter.,  n,  1909,  p.  HI. 
"Fla.  Bui.  102. 
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jegume  hay  vs.  carbonaceous  roughage  plus  nitrogenous  supplement 

IMIjr  Feed  for  100  lbs.  gain 
Star  Averse*  nlloB  OoosntAtw  Roa|l|ag* 

Lot  I,  total  of  40  ateera* 

^        Legume  hay,  9.3  Iba.  Corn,  17.9  Ibe   2.3        778  406 

Lot  II.  Maiiifjtitlttra* 

Carbonaceous  roughage  8.0  Um.    Com,  16.4  lbs. 

Supplement,  2.2  Uw   2.0       916  387 

•Av.ol  tMtgrBliMa«lL**  CNdbr.  BuL  161).  1  by  Mamfotd  (ID.  Bid.  83).  1  by  SUBBiraBdOMh*! 
OM.  Bd.  m).  tad  1  by  Bndth  (Mabr.  BoL 

Lot  I,  fed  leiT^e  hay  and  com,  gained  on  the  average  0.3  lb.  more 
per  head  daolj  and  leqnired  15.1  per  et  lees  concentratea  and  about  the 
same  amount  of  roughage  as  Lot  II,  fed  the  equally  well-balanced  but 
leas  palatable  ration  in  which  the  roughage  was  prairie  hay,  timothy 
hay,  or  corn  stover  with  a  small  amount  of  oat  straw.  Only  when  silage, 
appetizing  as  well  as  nutritious,  is  fed  is  it  possible  to  provide  a  ration 
which  will  be  ecjual  to  one  where  the  roughage  is  legume  hay.  (775) 

Waters"  points  out  that  where  cattle  are  being  fattened  on  corn,  the 
use  of  legume  hay  instead  of  hay  from  timothy,  millet,  or  sorghum,  or 
tueh  roughages  aa  oom  atorer  and  straw,  resulta  in  the  following 
adyantagea: 

1.  lacraMed  guna  by  the  cattle. 

of  the  cattle  due  to  extra  bloom. 

3.  Incrt'OBcd  gains  Dy  hogs  following  the  etoors. 

4.  Increased  fertility  of  the  land  where  the  feeding  operations  are  conducted. 

6.  The  better  cooditk»n  of  the  fidde  on  whidi  the  legnminoMe  erofie  an  grown. 

762.  Legume  hay  plus  carbonaceous  roughage. — Even  on  farms  where 
large  areas  of  legumes  are  raised  for  hay  much  carbonaceous  roughage, 
such  as  corn  and  .sorghum  stover,  straw,  and  hay  from  the  grasses,  is 
normally  produced  iu  addition.  In  economical  beef  production  these 
roughages  should  be  wisely  and  fully  utilized,  for  while  they  do  not  equal 
legume  hay  in  nutrients  or  palatabUity,  when  judieiously  eombined  with 
it  satiafaetory  and  eheap  gains  may  be  secured.  This  is  shown  in  a 
116-day  trial  by  Snyder  at  the  North  Platte,  Nebraska,  Substation'*  in 
which  5  lots,  each  of  20  good  grade  steer  calves  averaging  about  425  lbs., 
were  wintered  on  2  lbs.  of  a  mixture  of  2  parts  com  and  1  part  oats, 
with  the  roughages  shown  in  the  table : 

Value  of  legume  hay  combined  UfUh  carbonaceous  roughages 

At.  d«Oy  Feed  for  100  Ibe. 

Aiwuie  d*ay  rougbia  •Mowane*                        tibi  Conenitntw  Bougi 

Um.  Um.  Lb*. 

Lot  I,  Alfalfa  hay,  12.3  lbs                                 1 .2  162  1,000 

Lot  II,  Sorghum  hay,  14.3  Bm                             0 .4  £04  3,666 

Lot  III,  Alf .  hay,  8.6  Ibe.  Borf^lram  hay,  8.6  Iba.      1 .2  166        1 ,416 

Lot /K,  Prairie  W,  10  9  lbs                                 0.7  305  1,676 

K.Alfalfa  hay,  7.5  lbs.   Prairie  hay,  7.5  lbs .      1.1  174  1,316 

"Mo.  BqL  7t.  "Nebr.  BuL  106. 
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When  fed  as  the  only  roughage  sorghum  hay  produced  unsatisfactory 
gains,  but  when  the  roughage  allowance  wa^  half  sorghum  and  half 
alfalfa,  the  gains  were  as  rapid  as  those  made  Lot  I,  fed  alfalfa  only. 
Likewise  Lot  IV,  fed  prairie  hay,  made  mii<di  poorer  gains  than  Lot  I, 
while  Lot  Y,  fed  half  prairie  hay  and  half  alftdfa  made  satisfactory  gains 
for  calves  being  carried  oyer  winter.  In  all  cases  the  gains  on  the  rations 
containing  alfalfa  were  made  with  a  surprisingly  small  amount  of  feed. 

The  good  results  from  combining  legume  hay  with  carbonaceous  rough- 
age are  further  sho^\ai  in  a  trial  by  Waters  at  the  Missouri  Station.** 
Two-yr.-old  steers  fed  timothy  hay  and  corn  made  much  smaller  gains 
than  those  fed  clover  hay  and  com.  However,  on  clover  hay,  corn  stover, 
and  com,  as  large  gains  were  produced  as  when  doTer  hay  was  the  sole 
roughage. 

Smili*^  reports  that  cattle  fall  fed  on  com  with  alfal&  as  the  only 
roughage  are  more  sabject  to  scours,  which  esase  them  to  go  off  feed, 

than  when  some  such  carbonaceous  roughage  as  prairie  hay,  sorghum 
hay,  or  corn  stover  is  fed  with  the  alfalfa. 

763.  Legume  hay  with  cottonseed  meal. — Since  legume  hay  is  rich  in 
protein  it  should  not  be  fed  as  the  chief  roughage  with  cottonseed  meal, 
which  is  itself  so  rich  in  this  nutrient  Craig  and  Marshall  found  in 
trials  at  the  Texas  Station*^  that  steers  fed  5  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal  and 
2.8  lbs.  rice  bran  per  head  daily  with  peannt  hay  developed  looseness  of 
the  bowels  and  showed  redness  of  the  eyes  and  some  swelling  about  the 
sheath;  when  changed  to  prairie  hay  the  unfavorable  symptoms  disap- 
peared and  the  gains  increased.  Similar  poor  results  were  secured  when 
alfalfa  hay  was  fed  with  cottonseed  meal.  When  shelled  corn  was  sub- 
stituted for  a  part  of  the  cottonseed  meal,  gains  became  normal.  Legume 
hay  serves  its  highest  purpose  when  combined  with  such  carbonaceous 
concentrates  as  com,  kafir,  and  mile.  Where  cottonseed  meal  is  the  chief 
eoncentrate  leguminous  roughages  should  be  fed  in  limited  amount,  at 
most,  along  with  such  carbohydrate-rich  roughages  as  forage  from  com 
or  the  sorghums,  or  cottonseed  hulls. 

764.  Clover  hay. — The  value  of  this  standard  roughage  of  the  eastern 
com  belt  compared  with  timothy  hay,  when  both  are  fed  with  corn,  is 
shown  in  the  following  table.  This  summarizes  the  results  of  a  180-day 
trial  by  Skinner  and  Cochel  at  the  Indiana  Station"-  and  a  105-day  trial 
by  Waters  at  the  Missouri  Station,**  both  with  2-3rr.-old  steers: 

Clover  hay  and  shelled  corn  compared  with  timothy  hay  and  shcUcd  corn 

Dftily    Feed  for  100  lb«.  (MB 
AvRlCi  ntkm  K&in        Cora  Hay 

Um.       Um.  Um. 

Lot  I,  Clover  hay,  9.8  R».    Shelled  com,  21 lbs  2.4       919  416 

Timothy  hay,  6.4  Ibt.  .Shelfedcon,  IS^Ow....  1.8     1,066  380 

•Mo.  BuL  76.  "Tex.  Bui.  76.  "Mo.  BuL  76. 

••Nebr.  BuL  116.  *lnd.  Bui.  129. 
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In  both  trials  the  olow-flBd  lot  ate  more  grain  and  rongbage  than 
Iiot  II,  fed  timothy,  and  made  larger  and  more  eoonomieal  gains,  requir- 
ing about  15.4  per  ct.  less  corn  for  a  given  increase.  Skinner  and  Cochel 
report  that  thruout  the  experiment  the  clover-fed  steers  were  in  better 
condition,  had  better  appetites,  and  were  more  regular  feeders.  The 
timothy-fed  steers  were  irregular  in  their  appetites,  and  even  when  eat- 
ing a  full  feed  seemed  unsatisfied.  At  the  close  of  the  G-months  feeding 
period  the  average  weight  of  the  clover-fed  steers  was  1,373  lbs.,  and 
that  of  the  timothy-fed  steers  1,281  lbs.  Watos  frand  that  com  was 
worth  about  8  cents  per  bushel  more  when  fed  with  clover  or  cowpea 
hay  to  fattening  steers  than  when  fed  with  timothy  hay.  (312,  347) 

766.  Clover  vs.  alfalfa  hay. — In  2  trials  at  the  Indiana  Station" 
Skinner  and  King  compared  the  value  of  clover  and  alfalfa  hay  when 
fed  either  with  shelled  corn  and  2.5  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal  daily  per 
1,000  lbs.  live  weight  or  with  the  same  feeds  and  an  unlimited  amount 
of  com  silage.  When  fed  without  silage,  clover  hay  made  slightly 
larger  gains  and  with  slightly  less  feed  per  100  lbs.  gain  than  alfalfa 
hay.  With  com  silage,  the  results  were  reversed.  We  may  therefore 
conclude  that  these  hays  have  about  equal  value  when  fed  in  such 
rations.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  all  of  these  rations  con- 
tained sufficient  cottonseed  meal  to  balance  tlie  ration  fairly  well  without 
the  legume  hay.  Since  alfalfa  hay  is  considerably  richer  than  clover  hay 
in  protein,  it  is  reasonable  to  hold  that  it  is  more  e£5cicnt  than  clover  in 
balancing  a  ration  d^cient  in  this  nutrient.  This  view  is  substantiated 
in  a  trial  by  Wilson  at  the  South  Dakota  Station*"  in  whidi  yearling 
steers  fed  only  alfalfa  hay  and  corn  silage  during  the  first  91  days  of 
the  fattening  period  gained  2.5  lbs.  per  head  daily,  while  others  fed 
clover  hay  and  silage  gained  only  2.3  lbs.  and  required  more  feed  per 
100  lbs.  of  gain. 

766.  Alfalfa  hay  as  a  nitrogenous  supplement. — The  value  of  alfalfa 
hay  as  a  supplement  to  rations  low  in  protein  is  shown  in  a  series  of  5 
trials  by  Bliss  at  the  Nebraska  Station.**  Yearlings  or  2-yr.-old  steers 
were  fed  rations  of  com  and  carbonaceous  roughage  (prairie  hay,  com 
stover,  or  com  silage)  to  which  were  added  quantities  of  alfalfa  hay, 
linseed  meal,  cottonseed  meal,  and  cold-pressed  cottonseed  cake,  supply- 
ing approximately  equal  amounts  of  protein.  In  these  trials  the  lots  fed 
alfalfa  hay  as  the  sole  nitrogenous  supplement  made,  on  the  average, 
the  largest  gains  and  reached  the  best  finish,  a  fact  of  great  importance 
to  the  corn-belt  farmer  who  can  grow  this  legume.  (339) 

787.  Alfalfa  with  and  without  silage^The  results  of  4  trials  in  which 
a  ration  of  allslfa  hay  and  com  has  been  compared  with  one  of  alfalfa 
hay,  com  silage,  and  com  are  sunmiarized  in  the  following  table.  In 
these  trials  2-yr.-old  steers  averaging  945  lbs.  were  fed  for  periods  rang- 
ing from  150  to  157  days. 

*«lnd.  Bui.  178;  infonnatlon  to  the  anthon.  "Nebr,  Bnls.  100,  116, 1S2. 
"8.  D.  Bttl.  160. 
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Alfalfa  with  and  without  silage  for  fattening  steen 

OtOw  Foedfor  lOOlbl 

Av«nf»nllw  ttSn        Core  Hajr 

Ut.Lta.Llw. 

Lot  I,  total  of  30  steere* 
Alfalfa  bay,  8  3  lbs.     Corn,  16.4  Ibs-t ....  2 .1       770  391 

Lot  I  J,  total  of  49  steers* 
Alfalfa  bay,  3.9  Ihfl. 

Corn  silage,  20  0  lbs.   Com,  14.7  Ibs-f  ....  1 .9        761        200  1,070 

*A venae  of  2  trUla  by  BHm  and  Lee  (Nebr.  BuL  151).  I  by  Lee  t  the  Nebr.  SUtwo  Ctafbcaoalioa  l» 
the  autbon),  and  1  by  Ruak  at  ihu  111.  Sution  (Broeder'a  Gaa..  61, 1912,  p.  1011). 
t  Bioknttf  ooffnr«dinIl]uioiaui»lnduotdtQtbdIod«ecBtaaiv*la*> 


The  addition  of  com  silage  to  the  excellent  ration  of  alfalfa  hay  and 
oom  decreased  rather  than  inereaaed  the  gains.  We  mii^t  suppose  that 
this  was  dne  to  Lot  II  not  eating  snfficient  alfalla  to  balance  their  ration. 
However,  at  both  the  Nebraska  and  the  Illinois  Stations  adding  cotton- 
seed  meal  or  cake  to  the  ration  fed  Lot  II,  brought  no  larger  gains. 
The  relative  economy  of  the  rations  fed  Lot  I  and  Lot  II  will  depend 
on  the  eost  of  alfalfa  and  silage.  In  the  Nebraska  trials  the  cheaper 
gains  were  produced  wthout  silage.  On  the  other  hand,  Rusk  concludes 
that  in  Illinois  the  larger  the  proportion  of  silage  to  alfalfa,  the  cheaper 
will  be  the  gain. 

768.  Fattening  cattle  on  alfalfa  and  other  roughage. — ^In  some  sections 
of  the  West  where  alfalfa  is  abundant  and  the  market  does  not  pay  a 
higher  price  for  a  well  finished  animal  than  for  one  in  only  f^  flesh, 
cattle  are  fed  on  alfalfa  alone  or  alfalfa  and  other  roughages  without 

concentrates,  when  they  are  not  marketed  directly  from  the  range.  To 
determine  whether  it  would  be  profitable  to  feed  a  limited  allowance 
of  corn  in  addition  to  alfalfa,  either  thruout  the  feeding  period  or  for  the 
last  part  only,  Simpson  fed  yearling  range  steers  as  shown  below  for  90 
days  at  the  New  Uecdeo  Station.*^ 

Alfalfa  aloM,  vs,  alfalfa  and  com  stover,  V9,  alfalfa  and  com 

Daily       Feed  cost  per 


gaio  100  lbs.  gain 

Lbfl.  DoDaia 

Alfalfa  alone                                                              1.84  3.92 

Alfalfa  plus  com  stover                                                 1 . 17  4 .01 

Alfalfa  pluB  8  Ibe.  corn  meal  per  day                                  2  . 58  7  . 33 

Alfalfa  phis  com  during  last  30  days                             2.06  6.65 


The  steers  fed  alfalfa  alone  made  larger  gains  than  those  fed  alfalfa 
and  com  stover,  and  were  in  much  better  condition  at  the  end  of  the 
triaL  Those  fed  com,  either  thraout  the  trial  or  during  only  the  last 
month  made  better  gains  than  those  fed  hay  alone,  but  under  New 

Mexico  conditions  the  gains  were  much  more  expensive,  with  corn  at 
$35  and  alfalfa  hay  at  $10  per  ton.    In  a  trial  by  Vernon  and  Scott 
at  the  same  Station""  2-yr.-old  range  steers  averaging  550  lbs.  gained  1.7 
«N.  Hex.  apt  21,  p.  82.  *N.  Max.  BaL  67. 
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lbs.  per  head  daUy  on  aUiUk  hay  alone,  making  a  total  gain  of  205  U». 
per  steer,  and  requiring  only  1,100  lbs.  of  alfalfa  hay  per  100  Iba.  of 

gain.  This  shows  the  marked  economy  of  alfalfa  for  feeding  ateera  for 
the  local  markets  in  the  western  alfalfa  districts. 

Tme  and  McCJonneU  of  the  Arizona  Station,'"  after  6  fccdin<^  trials, 
conclude  that,  where  no  concentrates  are  fed,  alfalfa  hay  alone  is  about 
equal  in  feeding  value  to  alfalfa  hay  combined  with  such  carbonaceous 
roughages  as  corn,  kafir,  and  sweet  sorghum.  Where  water  is  abundant 
alfalfa  hay  is  cheaper  than  the  other  roughages,  but  where  it  is  in  scant 
supply  or  the  soil  is  exeessiTely  alkaline,  kafir  and  the  sweet  sorghums 
form  economical  ronghages  in  oombination  with  alfU^ 

769.  Sweet  eloTer  hay;  eowpea  hay.— When  fed  with  com  silage  and 
without  concentrates  to  yearling  steers  during  the  first  91  days  of  fat- 
tening. Wilson  of  the  South  Dakota  Station^"  found  sweet  clover  hay 
practically  equal  to  alfalfa  hay.  The  steers  in  both  lots  made  average 
daily  gains  of  over  2.4  lbs.  Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting 
the  steers  to  eat  the  sweet  clover  hay  until  it  was  run  thru  a  hay 
cutter.  (352) 

Waters  fbund  eowpea  hay  fnDy  equal  to  clover  hay  when  fed  with 
shelled  com  in  a  trial  at  the  Missouri  Station^*  in  which  2-yr.-old  steers 
were  fed  for  105  days,  the  average  daily  gain  for  both  lota  being  2.7 

lbs.  (357) 

770.  Grazing  cowpeas  and  cora. — Bennett  of  the  Arkansas  Station^* 
sowed  cowpeas  in  a  five-acre  corn  field.  In  October,  after  gathering 
the  corn,  steers  were  turned  into  a  portion  of  the  field  to  graze  on  the 
com  forage  and  cowpeas,  with  cotton  seed  accessible.  When  one-third 
of  the  field  was  grazed  off,  another  portion  was  set  aside,  and  so  on  until 
it  was  all  grazed  over.  Six  steers  averaging  770  Ibe.  when  turned  into 
the  field  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  2  lbs.  each  for  64  days,  con- 
suming 250  lbs.  of  cotton  seed  in  that  time,  besides  com  forage  and 
pea  vines  with  pods.  Bennett  states  that  allowing  for  all  expenses  the 
gains  made  by  the  steers  cost  but  $1.60  per  100  lbs.  Such  practice  tends 
to  soil  improvement  as  well  as  cheap  meat  production. 

771.  Com  fodder  or  shock  cora;  stover. — It  has  already  been  pointed 
out  that  shook  oom  is  often  the  most  eeonondeal  way  to  supply  com  to 
fattening  steers,  especially  during  the  first  part  of  the  fattening  period. 
(7S5)  As  is  shown  later,  fattening  cattle  fed  bright  com  fodder  with 
legume  hay,  may  make  practically  as  large  gains  as  those  fed  silage. 
(781)  The  economy  of  feeding  silage  lies  in  the  smaller  amount  of  feed 
required  per  100  lbs.  gain.  (295,  302) 

The  value  of  corn  stover  when  combined  ^vith  legume  hay  is  shown 
in  2  trials  by  Smith  at  the  Nebraska  Station"  in  which  lots  of  ten  2-yr.- 
old  range  steers,  averaging  957  lbs.,  were  fed  the  following  rations : 

•Aris.  Bot  80.  "Mo.  Bid.  7f .  *Nehr.  Bols.  90,  98. 100. 

•a  D.  BqL  100.  "AilL  Rpt  U99. 
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Com  stover  fed  in  cambkuUion  with  alfalfa  hay  to  fattening  steers 

Daily  Feed  for  100  lbs.  ipua 

AvmCiiallM                                         cain  Cum  RouKbacB 

Lba.  Lbs.  Um. 

Trial  lasting  84  days 

Loe  /.  Alfalfa  hay,  22.2  lbs.    Com,  9.611m              2.1  460  1,075 

Lot  JIf  Corn  stover,  11.2  lbs. 

AHaKaluqr,  11.2  lbs.   Goni,9.6Ibt.  2.0  400  l,14i 

Trial  Uuting  168  days 

Lot  /,  Alfalfa  hay,  9.2  lbs.     Com,  18.6  lbs            2 .3  814  402 

Lot  II,  Alfalfa  hay,  4.9  Ibe. 

Com  8(ov«r,  4.0  Sm.    Com,  18.4  Um.          2.4  780  466 

Replacing  half  the  alfalfa  hay  by  corn  stover  did  not  affect  the  rate 
of  gain  in  these  trials.  Thru  thus  combining  such  cheap  roughage  as 
com  stover  with  legume  hay  the  cost  of  beef  produetkm  may  often  be 
materially  lowered.  In  these  triale  there  ia  brought  out  incidentally 
the  interesting  fact  that  the  short-fed  steers  required  lees  than  500  lbs. 
of  eom  for  100  lbs.  of  gain,  while  the  long- fed  steers,  which  were  of 
course  much  better  fattened,  required  800  lbs.  of  com  for  100  lba.  of 
gain — 69  per  ct.  more  than  the  short-fed  steers.  (715) 

772.  Roughages  for  the  plains  district. — In  the  semi-arid  districts 
fodder  and  stover  from  the  sorghums,  both  sweet  sorghum  and  the  grain 
sorghums,  are  most  useful  feeds  in  beef  production,  when  fed  with 
legome  hay  or  with  a  sofBeient  amount  of  nitrogenous  concentrates  to 
balance  the  ration.  At  the  Hays,  Kansas,  Station^*  Gochd  wintered 
4  lots  each  of  25  yearling  heifers,  averaging  667  lbs.,  on  the  following 
rooi^iagea  with  1  lb.  of  linseed  meal  per  head  daily: 

Wintering  yearling  heifers  in  western  Kansas 

Daily  Cost  per 

AVHIIB  VBOtfiafi  dhnraDM                                      gain  boad  daily* 

Lba.  Cento 

/,  Kafir  Btover,  12.9  Dm.   Sflaee,  10  Om.  Straw,  2.6  lbs. ..   0 .60  6.8 

77,  SorRhum  stover,  6.6  lbs.    SiLiro,  10  lbs.    Straw,  2.6 lbs..   0.67  5.7 

/7/.  Sudan  hay,  7.5  lbs.   Silage,  10  lbs.   Straw,  2.6  Um           0.67  5.7 

IV,  Alfatfa  hay,  8.2  lbs.  SOage,  10  the.  Straw,  2.6  Sm          0 .60  0.8 


•Kiifir  and  aorKhum  stovar.  9S,  Sndm  hi3r.$5»dHBagMl  tUtUm  WiM,  At*,  tSt  ttnm,  tOLflO.  aad 

Unaecd  meal,  (30.80  par  ton. 


These  heifers  were  carried  thra  the  winter,  maldng  satisfitetory  gains 
to  put  them  into  condition  to  make  good  use  of  pasture  the  next  sum- 
mer, at  a  surprisingly  low  cost.    (The  figures  given  include  expenses 

for  both  feed  and  labor.)  The  alfalfa  hay  had  been  damaged  and  was 
therefore  not  marketable.  This  trial  well  shows  the  possibilities  in  beef 
production,  where  wise  use  is  made  of  by-product  roughages  which 
would  be  wasted  in  a  system  of  grain  farming.  (308) 

773.  Cottonseed  hnlls^For  many  years  tl^  standard  rfttion  for  fM- 
tening  cattle  in  the  Sonth  was  cottonseed  meal  and  cottonseed  hnUs. 
This  combination  has  been  compared  with  a  ration  of  cottonseed  meal 

"Kansas  IndiistrisUst.  May  1, 191S. 
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466 

12.78 

1.7 

430 
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and  corn  silage  in  8  trials  averaging  110  days,  at  4  different  station^ 
with  the  results  8ummari2ed  in  the  table : 

CoiUnuud  huU»  vt.  com  tUag^  for  fattening  tUen 

Avenge  raUoa 

Lot  I,  total  of  tSl  steers* 
Cottonseed  hulls,  25.2  lb«. 
Cottoofleed  meal,  6.9  lbs....  024 
Lol  ir,  total  of  111  steen* 
Cora  silage,  42.0  lbs. 
Cottooaeed  meal,  6.0  Dm   027 

*Aven«or4  trials  by  Curtis  (N.  C.  BiiU.  100.  218.  222),  1  hv  Llovd  ( M  flistioa.  ivfetBMtiBB  to  tbs 
Mitiwrs),  Iby Smith  (S. C.  Bui  169). and 2  by  WiUson  (Teon.  Bui.  104). 

In  these  trials  the  steers  fed  silage  usually  made  slightly  larger  gains 
than  those  receiving  hulls,  but  the  chief  diflference  was  that  vrith.  a  single 
exception  the  silage-fed  lot  made  by  far  the  cheaper  gains.  As  has 
already  been  shown  (760),  the  longer  the  feeding  period,  the  greater 
is  the  superiority  of  silage  over  hulls.  In  these  trials  the  silage- fed  steers 
ahnost  iizuf»nii]y  ihoirod  better  fimah  and  better  lundling  quality  than 
thoee  fed  hnlli.  "^iraiflon  pointB  <mt  that  cottonseed  hulls  are  so  snooev- 
folly  fed  that  there  is  a  tendeni^  on  the  part  of  many  southern  farmers 
to  pnrehase  hulls  and  allow  more  valuable  roughage  to  waste  on  the 
farms. 

Willson  reports  that  when  6  lbs.  of  hulls  were  given  per  head  daily 
with  com  silage  to  steers  fed  cottonseed  meal,  slightly  larger  gains  were 
produced  than  with  corn  silage  as  the  sole  roughage.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  3  trials  at  the  North  Carolina  Station^*^  Curtis  found  that  on  the 
average  steers  fed  com  silage  as  the  sole  roughage  with  7.5  lbs.  of 
cottonseed  meal  per  head  daily  made  slightly  larger  gains  than  others 
fed  com  stover  in  addition  to  com  silage  and  the  same  allowance  of 
cottonseed  meal.  Whether  silage  should  be  fed  as  the  sole  roughage 
with  cottonseed  meal  will  therefore  depend  on  the  price  at  which  dry 
roughages  are  available.  Silage  from  sweet  sorghum  or  the  grain  sor- 
ghums is  but  little  inferior  to  corn  silage  as  a  roughage  for  steers  fed 
cottonseed  meal.  (782)  Compared  with  other  dry  roughages  cottonseed 
hulls  are  ezeeedingly  well  suited  to  feed  with  cottonseed  meaL  Oray 
and  Ward**  found  in  an  Alabama  trial  with  855-lb.  steers  that  when  fed 
with  cottonseed  meal  cottonseed  hulls  produced  better  gains  than  a 
combination  of  Johnson  grass  hay  and  cottonseed  hulls,  Duggar  and 
Ward^'  report  that  2-yr.-old  steers  fed  cottonseed  meal  and  hulls  made 
larger  gains  than  others  fed  cottonseed  meal  with  either  shredded  com 
stover  or  cut  sorghum  hay.  At  the  Texas  Station^*  Craig  found  that 
yearling  steers  fed  cottonseed  meal  and  hulls  made  nearly  as  large  gains 
as  those  fed  corn-and-cob  meal  and  alfalfa  hay.  (251) 

"N.  C.  Bui.  222.  "Ala.  Bui.  lOS. 

**U.  B.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anlm.  Indus.,  BuL  160.  *Tei.  But  76. 
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In  a  llMaj  trial  with  1230-lb.  steers  at  the  Kentoeky  Station**  Good 
found  that  slightly  larger  gains  were  produced  on  a  ration  of  21.3  lbs. 

broken  ear  corn,  3.5  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  4.7  lbs.  cottonseed  hulls,  and 
4.3  lbs.  clover  hay  than  when  the  steers  were  fed  the  same  feeds  and  all 
the  corn  silage  they  would  consume.  The  silage  ration,  however,  pro- 
duced the  cheaper  gains,  and  returned  a  greater  profit.  The  great 
value  and  usefulness  of  corn  silage  in  combination  with  cottonseed 
meal  for  fattening  cattle,  as  demonstrated  by  the  experiment  stations 
of  the  South,  should  greatly  stimulate  cattle  rearing  and  &ttening  in 
the  cotton  helt. 

III.  Succui^NT  Feeds 

774.  Importance  of  silage  in  beef  prodaction. — The  use  of  silage  is 
fast  revolutionizing  the  feeding  of  beef  cattle,  just  as  it  has  the  feeding 
of  milch  cows  in  the  leading  dairy  sections  of  our  country.  Wherever 
either  corn  or  the  sorghums  thrive,  silage  from  these  crops,  cut  when 
well  matured,  has  proven  of  great  value  In  eheapening  the  cost  of 
heef  production.  (411)  As  is  shown  later  (788-00),  breeding  cows  and 
stock  cattle  msy  he  maintained  in  winter  in  good  condition  on  silsge 
from  well*matured  com  or  the  sorghums,  with  a  limited  amount  of 
legume  hay  or  a  small  allowance  of  such  nitrogenous  concentrates  as 
cottonseed  or  linseed  meal.  For  growing'  animals  this  palatable  suc- 
culence can  not  be  excelled,  when  fed  in  proper  combination  with  legume 
hay  or  concentrates  rich  in  protein.  (798-9) 

On  well-balanced  rations  in  which  silage  is  the  chief  roughage  the 
steer  will  fatten  rapidly  and  reach  a  high  finish  on  a  moderate  allow- 
ance of  ezpensiTe  concentrates.  By  feeding,  during  the  first  stages 
of  &ttening,  only  sUage  and  either  legume  hay  or  a  small  allowance  of 
some  nitrogoious  concentrate  to  balance  the  ration,  the  feed  cost  of 
the  gains  may  usuall}'  be  still  further  redueed.  At  first  it  was  thought 
that  silage-fed  cattle  shrank  more  in  shipment  than  those  finished  on 
dry  roughage.  Trials  have  now  abundantly  demonstrated,  however, 
that  if  silage  is  withheld  for  the  last  day  or  two  before  shipment  and 
dry  roughage  fed  instead,  cattle  thus  fattened  will  not  shrink  any  more 
than  those  receiving  no  silage. 

775.  Com  silage*-— Silage  from  well-matured  com,  carrying  an  abund- 
ance of  ears,  is  the  best  of  all  silage  for  beef  cattle.  (300-4)  Such  silage 
carries  a  high  proportion  of  grain  and  aids  materially  in  reducing  the 
amount  of  concentrates  which  need  be  supplied  in  addition.  Many  ex- 
perienced cattle  feeders  prefer  silage  from  corn  which  is  even  more 
mature  than  the  stage  at  which  it  is  usually  cut  for  dairy  cattle.  When 
the  corn  is  cut  when  nearly  mature,  especial  care  must  be  taken  in  tramp- 
ing the  silage,  or  it  may  mold.  To  show  the  good  resolto  from  feeding 
com  silage  there  are  summarised  in  the  following  teUe  the  resulto  of  10 
trials  where  com  nlage  was  added  to  the  already  excellent  ration  of 
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shelled  corn,  cottonseed  or  linseed  meal,  and  clover  or  alfalfa  hay.  In 
these  trials  2-yr.-old  steers  averaging  1,006  lbs.  in  weight  were  fed  for  an 
ETenge  of  168  days. 


Value  of  com  nlage  when  added  to  an  dlreadiy  exeeUent  raUon 

Feed  for  100  Uba  tflm  Feed  cost 

Daily       Coooeo-  of  100 

nin        tntem          Bay         Wagt  lbs.  caiii 

hbi.        Um.         Urn.         Urn.  Dolbn 


Loi  I,  Mai  of  m  «(Mr»* 

LM^me  hay,  10.7  Ibg. 
Shelled  com,  18.0  lbs. 

Suppkment,  2.811m   2.47        840        486        ...  U.M 

Lol  //,  toUxl  of  105  steer^ 
Cam  silage,  23.6  lbs. 
Lmime  hay,  3.8  lbs. 
ShcUed  com,  15.0  lbs. 

Supplement,  2.9  lbs  2.51  716  152  952  10.18 

•Awraco  of  8  tiuJs  by  SkiuM^  OoobBl.  sod  King  (Ind.  Bula.  129. 136. 1&3. 1«3. 167. 178.  and  infoiBft- 
tlon  to  ttio  aiitboii),lbgrAllim(llo.BiiLlU),HiailvBvvafdaitteIomatatta 
1912.  !>.  lOiO). 

The  steers  in  Lot  II,  given  a  heavy  allowance  of  silage,  consumed 
23.6  Vtm.  per  liead  daily  and  ate  8  Iba.  leaa  eorn  and  6.9  Iba.  leia  legume 
hay  than  those  in  Lot  L  The  silage  ration  did  not  produce  appreciably 
larger  gains  than  did  legume  hay  fed  as  the  sole  roughage.  The  prin- 
cipal advantage  from  feeding  silage  is  shown  in  the  feed  required  per 
100  lbs.  gain  and  in  the  feed  cost  of  the  gains.  The  052  lbs.  of  silage 
eaten  by  Lot  II  per  100  lbs,  gain  saved  133  lbs.  of  coneeutrates  and 
283  lbs.  of  legume  hay,  or  about  16  per  ct.  of  the  concentrates  and  65 
per  ct.  of  the  hay  eaten  by  Lot  I.  Substituting  silage  for  this  amount 
of  concentrates  and  hay  reduced  the  feed  cost  of  the  gains  $1.38  per  100 
lbs.,  a  som  which  would  often  make  the  difference  between  feeding  at 
a  loss  and  making  a  goodly  profit.  The  silage-fed  steers  were  slightly 
better  finished  on  the  average  and  sold  for  3  cents  more  per  100  lbs. 
than  those  fed  no  silage. 

776.  Feeding  a  supplement  with  unlimited  silage  allowance. — We  have 
seen  that  a  ration  of  corn  and  legume  hay  is  fairly  well  balanced  and 
that  the  addition  of  a  nitrogenous  concentrate  does  not  greatly  increase 
the  rate  of  gain  with  2-yr.-old  steers.  (733)  When  steers  are  allowed 
an  unlimited  allowance  of  silage  in  addition  to  com  and  legume  hay, 
owing  to  the  great  palatabilily  of  the  silage  Uiey  wiU  generally  eat 
but  3  to  6  lbs.  of  hay  per  head  daily,  while  they  will  eat  25  to  30  lbs.  of 
com  silage  during  the  first  weeks  of  fattening,  and  gradually  less  as 
fattening  progresses.  To  determine  whether  this  small  amount  of  clover 
hay  is  sufficient  to  balance  the  large  quantity  of  corn  and  corn  silage 
consumed,  Skinner  and  Cochel  conducted  2  trials  at  the  Indiana  Station"* 
and  Allison  1  at  the  Missouri  Station'*  with  2-yr.-old,  1035-lb.  steers  fed 
for  an  average  of  153  days. 

•lad.  Bui.  129.  "^Mo.  BuL  lU. 
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Adding  a  mtrogsnouM  tuppUmwt  to  eom,  cam  iOage,  €md  chvir  hag 

Feed  for  MO  fts.  gftlm  Peed  co«t 

.  ■__   I>mily       Conoeo-  of  100 

nnem  tntm         Eajr        80mm        lb«.  «»in 

UM.LtM.UM.LUL  DdLlS 

Loll 

Bhelled  com,  10  7  lbs. 
Com  silage,  17.0  lbs. 

Glmluiy»4.2]lM   2.0        8S3        215        8B6  0.06 

Lotll 

Nitrop;ennus  siipplementy  2.8  Dm. 
Shelled  corn,  17.3  lbs. 
Oom  Bilage,  17.3  ttw. 

Caovwluy,  4.211m   2.8        722        161        610  7.05 

The  steers  in  Lot  II,  fed  2.8  lbs.  of  nitrogenous  supplement  (cotton- 
seed or  linseed  meal)  in  addition  to  shelled  corn,  com  silage,  and 
clover  hay,  gained  0.8  lb.  more  per  head  daily  than  Lot  I,  receiving 
ao  rapplement  The  feed  cost  of  100  lbs.  gain  for  Lol  n  was  $1.10 
lower  than  for  Lot  I,  and  fnrthennoro  Lot  II  sold  for  90  eents  per  100 
lbs.  more  on  aeooont  of  better  finish.  The  natrittye  ratio  of  the  rations 
fed  Lot  I  In  these  trials  was  1 : 9  or  wider,  while  with  Lot  II  it  was  1 : 7 
or  narrower.  These  trials  hence  indicate  that  for  the  most  rapid 
fattening  the  2-yr.-old  steer  should  receive  a  narrower  nntritive  ratio 
than  1:9. 

There  appears  to  be  less  advantage  in  adding  a  nitrogenous  concen- 
trate to  a  ration  of  corn,  com  silage,  and  alfalfa  hay,  doubtless  due 
to  the  riehneas  of  this  hsy  In  protein.  Bliss  and  Lee  have  studied 
this  problem  In  2  trials  at  the  Nebraska  Station'*  and  Rusk  In  1  trial 
at  the  Illinois  Station.**  In  no  trial  did  the  addition  of  a  sapple- 
nfliit  (cottonseed  meal  or  cold-pressed  cake)  increase  the  gains.  The 
use  of  the  supplement  did,  however,  result  in  better  finish  and  a  con- 
sequent higher  selling  price.  When  a  carbonaceous  roughage,  such  as 
prairie  or  timothy  hay,  corn  or  kafir  fodder,  or  straw,  is  fed  with  com 
and  corn  silage  the  need  of  a  nitrogenous  supplement  will  be  greater 
than  when  clover  hay  is  used. 

777.  Amount  of '  nitngenoiis  snpplemeiLt  with  iilage.^To  determine 
how  much  cottonseed  meal  dionld  be  given  to  2-yr.-old  steers  fall  fed 
on  shelled  com,  corn  silage  and  clover  hay,  Skinner  and  King  fed  one 
lot  of  10  steers  2.5  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal  daily  per  1,000  lbs.  live 
weight  and  another  lot  1.25  lbs.  daily  in  2  trials  at  the  Indiana  Sta- 
tion," lasting  150  and  160  days.  Two  similar  trials  lasting  175  and 
180  days,  were  conducted""  to  determine  whether  it  was  more  profitable 
to  feed  2.5  or  4.0  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal  daily  per  1,000  lbs.  live  weight 
to  steers  fed  shelled  com,  com  silage,  and  oat  straw,  with  the  results 
shown  in  the  table : 

"Nebr.  Bui.  151  and  Infonnatlon  to  the  authors.  •*Ind.  Bui.  153. 

"Breeder's  Oaz.,  61,  1912.  p.  1041.  •*Ind.  Buls.  167.  178. 
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Amount  of  cottonseed  meal  to  feed  tuith  corn  and  com  silage 

Feed  for  100  IbiL  Ntttrf- 
Dafijr  •UomtaM  «f  oottaOMMl  aoMl       InitU      Duly    Concen-     Dry  a-, 

pw  1,000  lbi.liff«fMighl  mght      ^     tnu»   ioui^««6  ntb 

fFt^  c^OMT  Aay  and  silage 
LotI 

CoUonaeed  meal,  2.5  ]U   1,011      2.6      760     261      671  1:6.7 

Lptll 

Oottonoeed  mod,  1.2611m....  1,0M     2.3     792     280     714  1:7.2 

Wilhcat§tn»aitd§8ag$ 

LotI 

Cottonseed  moal,  2.6  Bm   90S     2.6     676       86    1,062  1:7.0 

Loll  I 

Cottoneeed  meal,  4.0  lbs   904      2.4      707       33    1.072  1:5.6 

With  eom  silage  and  clover  hay  for  ronghage,  1.25  lbs.  of  oottODMed 
meal  daily  per  1,000  lbs.  live  weight  (the  ration  having  a  natritive 
ratio  of  1 :7.9)  waa  not  sufficient  to  balance  the  ration,  as  is  shown 

by  the  larger  and  more  economical  gains  of  the  steers  fed  2.5  lbs.  (this 
ration  having  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1:6.7).  The  second  division  of  the 
table  shows  that  with  com  silage  and  oat  straw  for  roughage,  2.5  lbs. 
of  cottonseed  meal  daily  per  1,000  lbs.  live  weight  (the  nutritive  ratio 
being  1 :7.0)  produced  larger  and  more  economical  gains  than  the  allow- 
ance of  4  lbs.  (the  nutritive  ratio  of  the  latter  ration  being  1 : 5.6).  The 
■teen  fed  the  smalkr  alkwanoe  were  also  equally  well  finished  at  the 
end  of  the  trials. 

778.  Silage  as  the  wle  xooghage^'Whetfaer  steers  fed  silage  alone  for 

roughage  will  malce  as  large  gains  as  those  supplied  some  dry  roughage 
in  addition,  is  a  question  of  great  importance  to  the  cattle  feeder.  The 
following  table  summarizes  the  results  of  9  trials,  in  each  of  which 
com  silage  was  fed  as  the  sole  roughage  with  corn  and  a  nitrogenous 
supplement  (cottonseed  or  linseed  meal)  to  one  lot  of  steers,  while 
another  received  the  same  feeds  with  legume  hay  in  addition.  In  these 
trials  2-yr.-old  steers  averaging  942  lbs.  were  fed  for  an  average  of  156 
days. 

SUage  as  the  sole  roughage  vs.  sUage  and  legume  hay 

Feed  oonmimed  for  100  Ibe.  gain  '(^lOO^ 

lEl            U&           iK             Um.  Do£ra 

Lot  I,  total  of  87  atcen* 
Com  yilage,  29.2  Ibe. 
a)m.  13.5  lbs. 

Supplement,  2.7  Iba.    2.24           608           ...            1,283  9.13 

hot  II,  total  of  87  steen^ 
Legume  hay,  4.3  lbs. 
Com  eila«e»  24.3  Ibe. 
Gom,  13.8  flbs. 

8iwl«Mnt,2.71bs.  2.36         701         196  1,065  9.87 

•A V  of  .'■>  trialabv  Skinner.  Cochcl.  and  King  (Ind.  BuU.  138, 153. 163. 167),  1  by  Allison  (Mo.  Bui.  1 12), 
1  by  Evvard  at  Ihe  fowm  Sutioa  (Breeder's  Qas..  61. 1912.  p.  1040).  1  bv  Rusk  ftt  the  lU.  SUtioD  (Breeder** 
Gm.,  61.  IMS,  p.  IMl),  and  1  bjr  Tornhftre  mmI  BUkmu  CP*aa.  BoL  133). 
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Lot  II,  receiving  legume  hay  in  addition  to  corn  silage,  made  slig^htly 
larger  gains  than  Lot  1,  which  was  fed  no  dry  roughage.  The  addition 
of  clover  hay  to  the  ration  increaiied  the  feed  cost  of  100  lbs.  gain  by 
$0.74  on  the  ayerage  but  resulted  in  slightly  better  finish,  the  steers  in 
Lot  II  sdling  for  7  oents  more  per  100  lbs.  than  those  in  Lot  L  in 
some  of  the  trials  the  selling  priee  of  Lot  II  wss  enough  higher 
to  offset  the  more  expensiTO  gains,  and  fetnm  a  greater  profit  In 
others,  feeding  silage  as  the  only  roughage  was  the  most  economical. 
Where  the  silage  was  from  corn  which  had  nearly  matured  and  hence 
was  high  in  dr>'  matter,  the  addition  of  dry  roughage  did  not  always 
increase  the  gains. 

As  steers  fed  clover  hay  in  addition  to  com  silage,  ate  but  little  hay, 
Skinner  and  King  thought  that  possibly  the  benefit  from  the  ha^ 
lay  more  in  satis^ring  the  appetites  of  the  steers  for  dry  ronghage 
than  in  the  nutrients  actually  supplied.  Accordingly,  they  conducted 
2  trials"  in  which  either  clover  hay  or  oat  straw  was  fed  with  corn 
silage,  shelled  com,  and  2.5  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal  daily  per  1,000 
lbs.  live  weight.  In  both  trials,  tho  the  steere  ate  an  average  of  but 
1.5  lbs.  oat  straw,  this  seemed  to  satisfy  their  desire  for  dry  roughage, 
and  they  made  as  large  gains,  at  less  cost  for  feed,  and  sold  for  fully 
as  hi^  a  priee  as  those  fed  eknrer  hay.  It  shonld  he  pointed  out  that 
these  results  would  not  have  been  seemed  had  not  snfficient  cotton- 
seed meal  been  fed  to  balance  the  oat  straw,  com  silage,  and  com 
ration. 

In  a  trial  at  tho  Nebraska  Station"  Bliss  and  Lee  found  that  adding 
4.0  lbs.  of  prairie  hay  per  head  daily  to  a  ration  of  corn  silage,  corn, 
and  cold-pressed  cottonseed  cake,  while  not  increasinp;  the  gains  of 
2-yr.-old  steers,  did  decrease  the  feed  cost  of  the  gains  and  result 
in  better  finish  and  greater  profit.  In  a  similar  trial  at  the  South 
Dakota  Station**  Wilson  secured  larger  and  cheaper  gains  with  yearling 
steers  when  prairie  hay  was  added  to  a  ration  of  oom  silage,  shelled 
oom,  and  linseed  meal. 

These  extensive  trials  teach  that  steers  will  usually  make  larger 
gains  and  reach  a  hiprher  finish  when  fed  a  small  amount  of  dry  rough- 
age in  addition  to  silage.  An  important  fact  is  that  this  dry  roughage 
may  consist  of  such  cheap  material  as  oat  straw,  rather  than  the  far 
more  expensive  legume  hay,  when  a  nitrogenous  concentrate  is  fed  to 
balance  the  ration. 

779.  BeitrietiBg  coneentiates  during  first  stages  of  fattening^It  has 
already  been  pointed  out  that  it  is  often  profitable  to  feed  only  rough- 
ages during  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  fattening  period,  with  2  or  3 
lbs.  of  some  nitrogenous  concentrate,  if  needed,  to  balance  the  ration. 
(716)  Especially  good  results  are  secured  with  this  system  where  the 
chief  roughage  is  silage  from  well-eared  corn.  At  the  Kentucky  Sta- 
tion in  a  159-day  trial  Good®*  fed  a  lot  of  ten  1062-lb.  steers  receiving 

••Ind.  Buls.  163,  167.  "S.  D.  Bui.  137. 
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corn  silage  and  cottonseed  hulls  for  roughage,  broken  ear  com  and 
oottonseed  meal,  while  a  aecond  lot,  otherwiBe  fed  the  same,  was  fed  no 
corn  for  the  first  2  months,  and  thereafter  shelled  com. 

Cheapening  gaint  by  limiting  concentrates  during  first  of 

fattening  period 

MfwieoibiLgija  lW4«oil 
Mr  Oonow.  C  md      Own         ol  100 

Lot  I,  com  thniout  trial 
Broken  ear  com,  13.6  lbs. 
Cottonseed  meal,  3.4  Ibe. 
Cam  silage,  22.6  lbs. 

Cottonseed  hulls,  .3.7  lbs   3.0    868     188       1,U0  18.12 

Lot  II,  no  com  for  first  S  mo. 
SheOed  com,  7.0  lbs. 

Cottonseed  meal,  4.0  lbs. 
Com  silage,  36.3  lbs. 

a»llonMedhtilb,4.8lbs   2.4    473    182      1,641  10.48 

In  this  trial  the  gaina  of  Lot  n,  fed  no  oom  during  the  first  2 
months,  were  not  only  considerably  cheaper,  but  also  somewhat  larger 
than  those  of  Lot  I,  fed  com  from  the  beginning  of  the  trial.  The 
cause  of  the  larger  gains  of  Lot  II,  which  received  less  com,  is  prob- 
ably to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  (736) 
shelled  com  gives  somewhat  better  results  with  com  silage  than  does 
ear  com. 

780.  Silage  with  small  ooDMBtKate  aUowaaoe^To  determine  the  gain 
made  by  yearling  steers  fed  com  silage  as  the  sole  roughage  and  only 
a  small  allowance  of  concentrates,  Wilson*'  fed  3  lots  each  of  fonr 
648-lb.  steers  the  rationa  shown  in  the  table  for  146  daya  at  the  South 
Dakota  Station: 

Fattening  ttwre  on  tiioge  wUh  a  nnM  eonemtraU  oUoimifice 

VndfOrlOOIb&Bria  Feed 
Daily     Cumm      Om      soat  of  100 


nia  IralM  Iba  aiia. 

ntfoa                      UiL  Lbik  lC  oJSn 

/,    Linseed  meal,  3.0  Iba.  Silage,  48.3  lbs            2  4  120  1,070  6.86 

/h  Cottonaeed meal, 3.0 lbs.  Slue, 41.3 Um....  2.0  160  2,120  6.64 

/iJ, Dried diatinen'gr.. 3.0 ]b8r^t|ie,44J0]be...  2.2  130  3,080  6.60 


The  silage  was  of  poor  quality,  for  it  waa  cut  after  having  been 

thrice  frosted  and  when  most  of  the  ears  were  in  the  milk  stage. 
With  only  3  lbs.  of  concentrates  per  head  daily  and  this  poor  silage  as 
the  sole  roughage,  these  steers  made  surprisingly  good  gains.  With  feeds 
at  the  high  prices  indicated  the  gains  were  exceedingly  cheap.  This 
trial  shows  the  possibilities  of  producing  cheap  beef  thm  the  use  of 
silage  and  hut  a  amall  amount  of  high-grade  concentrates.  Tho  steers 
so  ftittened  may  not  yield  "prime"  beef,  yearlings  such  as  these  will 
furnish  meat  of  a  quality  which  will  please  all  but  the  most  exacting. 
In  thia  trial  the  steers  fed  linseed  meal  made  aomenHiat  the  largest 
gains  and  at  the  dose  of  the  trial  had  the  appearance  of  corn-fed 
»S.  D.  Bui.  148. 
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animalB.  Owing  to  the  low  price  of  dried  diBtiUen'  grainB,  the  gains 

on  this  concentrate  were  the  cheapest. 

781.  Corn  silage  vs.  shock  com. — Mumford  of  the  Illinois  Station" 
divided  a  bunch  of  50  good,  thrifty  S-months-old  grade  Hereford  and 
Shorthorn  steer  calves,  weighing  about  500  lbs.  each,  into  2  lots  of 
25  each.  Dozing  88  days  each  lot  waa  led  2  Iba.  of  oata  per  head  daily, 
with  mixed  hay  and  either  com  silage  or  shock  com  from  the  same 
field,  part  having  been  placed  in  the  silo  and  the^iemainder  cured  in 
the  shock.  The  calves  were  not  heavily  fed,  but  merely  kept  in  good 
growing  condition,  with  the  results  shown  in  the  table : 

Com  sUoge  vt,  shock  com  for  wintering  steer  calves 

DaStf    GoRifonfalad  Toulgainof 
Avmi*  rao^iafl*  anowuiM  cmIb    Waighft    Ana    StMn  Pic> 

Lb*.       Tons     Acres      Lba.  Lte. 

/.  Silage,  26.1  Iba.  Mixed  hay,  4.6  lbs   1.7     28.8     3.7    3,693  87 

//,8lKMkooni,13.2]kM.  Mixed  hay,  4.0  lbs  1.4    14.6    6.8    8,188  887 

The  table  shows  that  the  silage-fed  calves  gained  560  lbs.  more  than 
those  getting  shock  corn.  Lot  I  consumed  28.8  tons  of  com  silage, 
grown  on  3.7  acres.  In  the  same  time  Lot  II  consumed  14,6  tons  of 
shock  corn,  grown  on  5,3  acres,  or  43  per  ct.  more  area  than  was  re- 
quired to  furnish  the  com  silage.  The  silage-fed  calyes  in  Lot  I 
gained  8,693  lbs.  and  the  pigs  following  them  only  87  lbs.  The  steen 
in  Lot  II,  getting  shock  com,  gained  only  3,133  lbs.,  but  the  pigs  fol- 
lowing them  gained  587  lbs.  Combining  the  gains  of  calves  and  pigB» 
the  gross  returns  were  practically  equal  for  the  2  lots,  but,  measured 
by  the  area  of  land  required,  corn  silage  was  30  per  ct.  ahead  of  shock 
com  in  feeding  value. 

In  a  130-day  trial  at  the  Missouri  Station"'  Allison  found  that  2-yr.- 
old  steers  fed  com  silage  with  clover  hay,  shelled  corn,  and  linseed 
meal  made  no  larger  gains  than  those  getting  shock  com.  However^ 
the  silage-fed  steers  required  less  concentrates  for  100  lbs.  gain,  made 
cheaper  gains,  and  sold  for  10  cents  more  per  100  lbs.  Indudhig  the 
returns  from  the  pigs  following  the  steers,  a  ton  of  dry  matter  in 
silage  had  over  50  per  ct.  greater  feeding  value  than  a  ton  of  dxy 
matter  in  shock  corn.  (302) 

782.  Kafir  and  sorghum  silage. — In  silage  from  the  sorghums  the 
feeder  in  the  semi-arid  sections  has  an  admirable  substitute  for  corn 
silage.  (300)  During  each  of  3  years  Cochel  wintered  steer  calves  at 
the  Kansas  Station**  on  silage  tnm  com,  kafir,  or  sweet  sorghum, 
with  the  results  shown  in  the  table.  In  addition  to  the  silage,  during 
the  first  and  third  years  1  lb.  of  cottonseed  meal  was  fed  per  head  daily 
and  during  the  second  year  1  lb.  of  com  and  1  lb,  of  linseed  meal. 
Forty-two  calves  were  fed  each  kind  of  silage  for  periods  averaging 
107  days. 

"ni,  Bol.  73.    "Mo.  Bui.  112. 
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Kafir  and  torghum  nlage  compared  with  com  iUage 

Daily  Fcfd  fnr  1(X)  Ihs.  gain 

8ilac«  eaten  per  bead  dxuly  s<un         Concentrates  Silage 

Llw.  Lba.  Lbs. 

Loll,    Com  silage,  26.8  lbs   1.15  113  2,^ 

Lot  II,  Kafir  ailic^,  28.3  0)0   1.25  104  2,10t 

Lol///,SwMtBOt|buma]a0B^a6.6]lM   1.06  127  2,407 

In  them  trials  the  differait  kinds  of  silage  had  abont  the  same  yalue, 
fcafir  being  slightly  saperior  to  com,  and  sweet  sorghum  ranking  lowest 
Coehel  advises  growing  for  silage  wldcheyer  erop  will  yield  the  greatest 

tonnflg^e. 

783.  Comparison  of  silages  for  the  Sonth. — Lloyd  of  the  Mississippi 
Station"  conducted  a  137-day  trial  with  4  lots,  each  of  4  to  5  steers 
averaging  1,145  Ihs.,  to  compare  the  values  of  silage  from  corn,  sweet 
sorghum,  cowpeas  and  Johnson  grass,  and  corn  stover.  The  steers 
in  each  lot  were  fed  6.5  lbs.  cottonseed  meal  par  head  daily,  with  silage 
as  shown  in  the  tahle: 

8Uage  from  sorghum,  cowpeas  and  Johnson  grass,  and  com  stover 

Daily  Feed  for  100  lba.  gain 

min  Meal  fiUife 

liML  Lbs.  Lba. 

Lot  I,     Com  silage,  46.1  lbs   1.8  365  2,588 

Lol//,  Sweet  soishum  silage,  46.  libs   1.6  411  2,911 

lol  in,  Oowpea  aid  Johnson-grass  aiiage,  46.1 

lbs   1.8  495  3,510 

Lot /K,  Com-«tover  aiiage,  46.  Ilb8   0.7  997  7,070 

Com  silage  gave  the  best  results,  followed  closely  hy  sweet  sorghum 
silage.  Com  stover  silage  produced  the  lowest  gains,  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  contained  no  grain  and  also  because  much  was  refused  by  the 
steers. 

764.  Boots. — ^Wherever  com  or  the  sorghums  thrive,  silage  from  these 
crops  provides  cheaper  sooeulenee  than  do  roots.  In  northern  districts 
where  root  crops  flourish  hut  where  com  will  not  mature  sufficiently 
for  silage,  roots  are  a  valuable  feed  for  beef  cattle.  At  the  South 
Dakota  Station"'  in  a  90-day  trial  Wilson  fed  lots  of  4  yearling  steers, 
each  averaging  800  lbs.,  19.4  lbs.  of  shelled  com  and  1.7  lbs.  linseed 
meal  per  head  daily  with  hay  and  silage  from  corn  in  the  dent  stage 
or  roots,  as  indicated  in  the  table,  to  compare  the  value  of  these  succu- 
lent  feeds : 

Boots  vs.  com  silage  for  fattening  steers 

Peed  for  100  lba.  gain 

Daily  Conccn-  Prairie  Silage 

AOmraaM  pW  hud  daily                       xaln  tratee  hay  or  rtx>ta 

Lba.  Lbs.  Lba.  Lba. 

Loll,    Com  rifa«s,  7X>  lbs.  Fkvirie  hay, 

6.8  lbs                                          2.64  835  227  277 

Lot  II,  Sugar  beeta,  6.3  lbs.    Prairie  hay, 

5.5  lb8                                         2.65  823  217  246 

Lot  III,  Mangels,  9.0  lbs.  Prairie  hay,  7.4 

lbs                                              2.61  813  284  843 

£01 IV,  Stoofc  beets,  6.9  Ibe.  Pkairis  Iuqt, 

e.flbs  ^                2  39  873  257  374 

**Information  to  the  authors.  "S.  D.  Bui.  137. 
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In  this  trial  when  fed  in  a  limited  allowance  of  6  to  9  lbs.  per  head 
daily,  roots  were  fully  equal,  pound  for  pound,  to  good  com  silage. 
Mangda  mm  more  palatkUe  than  the  other  roots  and  produced  the 
largest  gains.  In  2  trials  at  the  Ontario  Agrienltural  College**  in 
which  a  larger  allowance  of  silage  or  roots  was  fed  than  in  the  fore- 
gmng  trial,  Day  found  that  silage  had  a  somewhat  higher  value,  pound 
for  pound,  than  roots,  due  to  the  larger  percentage  of  dry  matter  it 
contains.  (365-73) 

785.  Sweet  potatoes;  cassava;  Japanese  cane. — At  the  Florida  Station" 
Stockbridge  fed  3  lots  of  4  steers  each  averaging  446  lbs.  the  following 
ratine  for  70  days  to  test  the  Talr«e  of  sweet  potatoes  and  cassava  in 
heef  production. 


Loti 

SwMt  potatOM,  86  Om. 

FtaMne  hay,  10  Om.  Cottonaeed  11100,4  lbs. .     1.S         2»  3,641 

Lot  II 
Caaaava,  35  iba. 

FtepvinehayflOlba.  CottonaeediMsl,4Ib«...    2.1         196  2,188 

Lot  III 

ClBb-grMB  hay,  20  Iba.  Cottonseed  meal,  5  lbs. 

Com  meal,  5  lbs   1.9  fil7  1,033 

It  is  shown  that  cassava  and  sweet  potatoes  are  satisfactoiy  in  beef 

production  when  combined  with  pea-vine  hay  and  cottonseed  meal. 
The  steers  fed  crab-grass  hay  required  more  than  twice  as  much  con- 
centrates for  100  lbs.  of  gain  as  those  in  the  other  lots.  Scott  of  the 
same  Station"'*  reports  that  steers  fed  on  corn,  velvet  beans,  and  sweet 
potatoes  barely  maintained  their  weight,  due  to  the  fact  that  sweet 
potatoes  are  too  laxative  when  fed  without  some  roughage.  When 
Japanese  cane  was  added  to  the  ration  the  results  were  satisfactory. 

In  another  trial  ly  Scott**  990-lb.  steers  led  an  average  ration  of 
21.3  lbs.  Japanese  cane,  7.3  lbs.  com,  and  4.2  lbs.  cottonseed  meal  gained 
1.6  lbs.  per  head  daily  for  90  days,  requiring  698  lbs.  of  eonoentrates 
and  1,298  lbs.  of  .Tapanese  cane  for  100  lbs.  gain, 

786.  British  system  of  fattening  cattle. — The  great  value  of  succulence 
in  reducing  the  amount  of  high-priced  concentrates  needed  to  fatten 
cattle  is  well  shown  in  the  extensive  compilation  by  Ingle^'^^  of  all  the 
cattle-feeding  trials  carried  on  in  Great  B^tain  between  the  years  1835 
and  1908 — ^201  in  number.  From  this  report  the  following  emnples 
are  chosen  as  broadly  illustrating  the  British  system  of  fMtening  beef 
eatUe. 

••Ont  Agr.  Col.  Rpta.  1901.  1901. 

"Fla.  Rpt  1901.    "Fla.  Rpt  1909.    "Fla.  Rpt  1912. 

"•Trails.  HtghL  aad  Agr.  8oc  of  Sootlsnd.  1909. 


CasMiva  and  tweet  potaioei  fitr  fattening  gteen 
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Batians  «9$d  by  BriHtk  farmsn  in  heef  prodveUon 

Icitial        Daily     Total  gain 
Avm^o  ratioD  HOm      weight         c&m      per  head 

M       l2b        LlMb  Urn. 

Shorthoma,  £  to  6  years  old,  Jed  98  days 
Swedes,  171  lbs.  Lmseed  cake,  2.4  lbs. 

Straw,  14  lbs.     Corn  matl,  2U)  lbs   4    1,305.0       3.0  282 

Irish  yearlinQS,  fed  112  day* 

Turnips,  50  1d3.  Cottonseed  cal:e,  3.6  lbs. 

Oat  Straw.  8.4  IbA.  Dried  brewen' grain*,  6^  Iba.  10      942.2       1.3  149 
IriA  i^.-€U§,M  iSS  day 
Roots,  112  0  lbs. 

Hav  and  straw,  8  0  lbs.  Linseed  cake,  8.7  lbs.     4    1,030.4       2.1  280 
Aberdeen- Angxa,  fed  lit  daigt 

Mangels,  108.8  Iba. 

Oat  straw,  8.0  lbs.  Cottonseed  cake,  3.0  lbs. .     6      947.6        1.9  211 
GaUoways,  2  to  S  ymnMpftd  lOOdmiB 
Swedes,  150.0  lbs. 

Oat  straw.  7.0  lbs.  No  concentrates   3      933.0       1.4  148 

Irish  S-yr.-olds,  fed  88  days 
Pasture  Cottonseed  cak^  2.8  lbs. 

Com  meal,  2.8  lbs   10     870.2       8.7  822 

Shorthorn  S-yr,-olds,  fed  123  days 
Swedes,  40.5  lbs.  Cottonseed  cake,  5.0  lbs. 
Haj,  16.2  lbs.      Linseed  cake,  3.0  Ibs. 

Barley,  1.01b   8    1,178.4       2.4  294 

Th»  American  cattle  feeder  who  critically  reviews  the  data  given 
will  be  impressed  first  of  all  with  the  snrprisiiigly  small  amount  of 
concentrates  employed  in  the  ration.  In  the  201  trials  presented  by 
Ingle  the  largest  amount  of  eoneentrates  fed  per  head  daily  to  any  lot 
was  13  lbs.  In  a  few  cases  no  concentrates  were  fed,  but  usually  the 
allowance  for  each  bullock  was  6  or  7  lbs.  per  day.  The  rich  nitroge- 
nous concentrates  such  as  linseed  meal,  cottonseed  meal,  dried  brew- 
ers' and  distillers'  grains,  and  peanut  cake  are  the  ones  commonly 
employed,  followed  by  barley  and  com  meal  more  sparingly  used. 
Equally  striking  is  the  heavy  use  of  roots,  the  amount  fed  ranging 
from  35  lbs.  per  head  daily  to  above  150  lbs.  in  extreme  eases.  The 
light  feeding  of  concentrates  and  the  heavy  feeding  of  roots  is  accom- 
panied by  the  large  consumption  of  hay  and  straw,  which  the  British 
feeder  chaffs  or  cuts,  and  mixes  with  the  pulped  or  .sliced  roots  and 
meal  before  feeding.  It  will  be  further  observed  that  the  British  farmer 
generally  feeds  quite  mature  bullocks,  and  that  the  feeding  period  is 
relatively  short,  ranging  from  80  to  120  days.  It  is  probable  that  the 
eattle  are  usually  in  good  flesh  when  the  feeding  begins. 

In  studying  these  figures  we  diould  remember  that  it  was  the  British 
farmer  who  originated  and  developed  all  the  valuable  breeds  of  beef 
cattle  now  scattered  over  the  globe,  and  his  ability  and  success  in  pro- 
ducing beef  of  high  quality  is  unquestioned.  With  the  high  prices  now 
prevailing  for  concentrates  in  this  country  and  the  ever  upward  tendency, 
our  feeders  may  wisely  adopt  a  similar  system  of  beef  production,  em- 
ploying silage  from  com  and  the  sorghums  instead  of  the  roots  which  are 
the  ba^  of  English  feeding. 
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I.  Thb  Bbbbdino  Hbbd 

In  establishing  a  herd  from  which  to  breed  animals  for  beef  produc- 
tion the  first  step  should  be  to  select  well-bred  individuals  of  the  beef 
breeds,  having  the  conformation  wlikh  betokens  oifHspring  that  will  make 
economical  gains,  matore  early,  and  yield  eoTrsiMMMi  with  a  large  per- 
centage of  high-priced  cuts  of  meat  (717-25)  Where  cows  are  kept  only 
for  raising  calves  for  beef,  the  cost  of  their  keep  for  an  entire  year 
must  be  chargod  against  the  fattod  steer.  In  reducing  the  cost  of  beef 
production  it  is  therefore  essential  that  the  breeding  herd  be  maintained 
as  cheaply  as  possible,  yet  kept  in  vigorous  breeding  condition, 

787.  Breeding  cows. — Cows  kept  solely  for  beef  production  are  com- 
monly grazed  on  pasture  during  the  growing  season,  the  suckling  calves 
running  with  their  dams.  Usually  the  pastores  thus  utilised  will  be 
the  land  least  suited  to  tillage.  Where  land  is  his^-priced  and  there  is 
but  little  waste  land  for  grazing,  the  herd  may  often  be  maintained 
most  cheaply  on  limited  pasturage  supplemented  by  summer  silage.  (412) 
Pure  water,  salt,  and  shade  should  always  be  supplied  the  herd  at 
pasture. 

In  winter  the  herd  may  be  maintained  entirely  on  roughage  where 
legume  hay  is  available,  or  on  carbonaceous  roughages  with  enough  of 
some  such  nitrogenous  concentrate  as  cottonseed  or  linseed  meal  to 
baluioe  the  ration.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  run  down  in  flesh, 
else  they  will  be  unable  to  produce  vigorous  calyes  and  nourish  than 
with  a  goodly  flow  of  milk.  (91, 190) 

The  winter  feed  and  care  may  range  from  the  most  intensive  system, 
where  the  herd  is  fed  in  barn,  or  shed  with  the  freedom  of  exercise 
paddocks,  to  the  practice  yet  followed  in  some  of  the  grazing  districts 
of  the  AVest,  where  the  only  feed  is  that  furnished  by  the  winter  range 
on  which  the  grass  has  been  allowed  to  grow  up  and  mature.  Uowever, 
bitter  experience  has  taught  the  western  stockman  that  he  must  provide 
against  winter's  rigors  Iqr  having  available  a  supply  of  feed  to  supple- 
ment the  range.  On  many  farms  the  herd  may  glean  much  of  thttr 
living  from  aftermath  and  stalk  or  stubble  fields,  thereby  materially 
reducing  expenses. 

788.  Wintering  beef  cows. — Mumford  of  the  Illinois  Station'  divided 
a  lot  of  860-lb.  grade  Angus  cows  which  had  suckled  their  calves  the 
previous  summer  and  were  thin  in  flesh  into  bunches  of  10  each  and 

nn.  Bui.  111. 
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fed  them  the  rations  shown  below  during  140  days  in  winter.  Twenty- 
eight  per  ct.  of  the  com  silage  and  54  per  ct.  of  the  shock  corn  con- 
siBted  of  ears. 


Wmtwing  breedmg  eaum  on  §Uag€  and  Mkoek  corn 


Corn  silage,  16.7  lbs. 

Oat  straw,  9.6  lbs.   Clover  hay,  3.6  lbs   1.1  160 

Lot  II 
Shock  com,  8.7  lbs. 

Oat  straw,  10.8  Ibe.  Ck>ver  hay,  3.6  lbs   0.8  100 

Lot  III 

Com  Btover  (42  days),  21.7  lbs. 
Shndded  stover  (98  days),  10^  Dm. 

Oststn.w,8^]bs.  dover liay,  14)  lbs   0.4  88 

At  the  eloae  of  the  trial  the  cows  in  Lot  m,  led  onty  1.6  lbs.  ot  elorer 
hay,  were  in  poor  condition^  having  made  but  small  gain.  The  eows 

of  Lots  I  and  II,  which  had  made  good  gains,  appeared  about  the  same 
until  after  calving,  when  those  in  Lot  I,  which  had  been  fed  silage^ 
were  in  decidedly  superior  form.  It  required  the  feed  grown  on  one- 
third  of  an  acre  to  support  a  cow  making  fair  gains  for  140  days  with 
Lots  I  and  II,  and  that  from  one-tifth  of  an  acre  to  little  more  than 
maintain  a  cow  of  Lot  III. 

789.  Wintering  beef  cows  on  silage  and  cottonseed  meal. — ^During  3 
winters  Coehel,  Tomhave,  and  Severson  maintained  one  lot  of  10  pure- 
bred Shorthorn  cows  and  another  of  Aberdeen- Angus  cows  at  the  Penn- 
aylvania  Station'  on  silage  as  the  sole  roughage  with  1  lb.  of  cottonseed 
meal  per  head  daily.  Both  lots  were  kept  in  an  open  shed  or  a  bam 
open  on  one  side,  with  access  to  an  adjacent  lot.  The  results  of  the 
trials,  which  averaged  155  days,  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Wintering  beef  cows  on  tUage  and  coitonteed  meai 

loitiAl  Gain  per  Feed  cost  Total  cost  Value  of  Net  cost 

Average  ration          w«|sbt  bead  per  head      per  head  manure   per  head 

iSi.  Urn.  Oothm      IMlMa  OoOmi  OoUms 

Lot  I,  Shorthorns 
Com  silage,  68.8  lbs. 

Cottonseodmeal,lX)lb.  1,180  61  18.28      26.47  7.33  10.14 

Lot  II,  Angus 
Com  silage,  57.8  lbs. 
Cottonseed  meal,  1.01b.  1,143        47      18.05     26.24     7.33  18.01 

The  cows  in  both  lots  were  maintained  in  satis&etoty  condition  on 
all  the  silage  they  would  eat,  with  only  1  lb.  of  cottonseed  meal  per  head 

daily,  even  the  several  were  suckling  calves  during  the  winter.  With 
corn  silage  at  $3.50  and  cottonseed  meal  at  $30.00  per  ton,  the  feed-cost 
of  wintering  the  cows  w^as  $18.28  and  $18.05.  Including  the  straw  used 
for  bedding  (1,088  lbs.  per  cow  at  $8  per  ton),  $2.34  per  cow  for  labor, 
and  $1.50  per  cow  for  interest  on  shed  and  silo,  the  total  gross  cost  per 

*Peim.  Bui.  118;  Rpt.  1913;  and  information  to  the  authors. 
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oow  was  $26.47  and  $26iS4,  nspeetiyely,  for  the  2  lota.  Dedneting  the 
value  of  thd  manme  at  $iJ50  per  ton,  the  net  eoet  of  wintering  the  eowi 

was  about  $19  per  head. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  cows,  with  the  calves  at  their 
sides,  grazed  a  pasture  so  rough  that  it  washed  badly  when  in  tilled  crops. 
Allowing  2  acres  of  pasture  per  cow,  the  average  yearly  cost  of  main- 
taining the  cows,  including  labor,  was  as  follows:  Cost  of  wintering, 
$19.02 ;  cost  of  pasturing,  $7.3G ;  interest  on  value  of  cow,  $5.40 ;  service 
of  aire,  $2.00;  total  $33.78.  With  80  per  ct.  of  the  cows  raising  eaWea 
each  year,  a  calf  at  weaning  time  wonld  coat  $42.22. 

790.  Plains  rations  for  wfrntering  eewiy— In  a  lOO-day  trial  at  the 
Hays,  Kansas,  Branch  Station,*  Gochel  wintered  4  lots,  each  of  nine- 
teen 905-lb.  cows,  on  the  roughages  shown  in  the  table  with  1  lb.  of 
cottonseed  meal  per  head  daily  in  addition: 

BatuMM  for  wintering  cowi  in  the  plaim  dittrict 

DaBf  Fp^Hi  coat 


Average  roughage  allowanca                                         fcsin  per  head 

Lbs.  Dollan 

/,  Kafir  silage,  35.6  lbs.     Wheat  straw,  14.2  lbs                   1  34  6  .30 

//,  Kafir  silARe,  2().0  lbs.     \Mieat  straw,  17.2  lbs                   0.56  4.44 

7//,  Kafir  fodder,  27.2  lbs.    Wheat  straw,  10.3  lbs                   0.50  9.91 

IV,  Kafir  stover,  2o  6  lbs.    Wheat  straw,  10.8  lbs                   0  35  5  61 


*  Kkfir  nlace  $2.66,  lutfir  fodder  ti.OO,  kafir  ftover  $3.00.  wbwt  •tnw  10.50.  aod  oottooMed  mml 
•MflOparton. 

Lot  I,  fed  35.6  lbs.  kafir  silage,  14.2  lbs.  wheat  straw,  and  1.0  lb. 
cottonseed  meal  per  head  daily,  made  the  largest  gains,  bat  at  a  greater 
coat  than  Lot  II,  where  the  silage  allowance  waa  only  20.0  lbs.  Kafir 

silage  not  only  carried  the  cows  thru  the  winter  in  better  condition  than 
kafir  fodder,  but  was  also  easier  to  feed.  The  advantage  of  ensiling  the 
sorghum  crop  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Lot  TI,  fed  kafir  silage,  con- 
sumed the  crop  from  only  half  as  lar^o  an  area  of  kafir  as  Lot  III,  fed 
kafir  fodder,  and  yet  made  as  large  gains.  That  fair  results  may  be 
secured  when  only  low-grade  roughages  are  used  with  1  lb.  of  cotton- 
seed meal  per  head  daily  is  shown  by  Lot  IV.  In  another  trial  Cochel* 
found  that  when  cows  were  wintered  on  a  ration  of  12.1  lbs.  kafir  atover, 
14.1  lbs.  wheat  atraw,  5.4  lbs.  kafir  silage,  and  1  lb.  of  cottonseed  cake, 
the  coat  of  feed  per  cow  for  136  days  was  $5.70  and  of  labor,  $1.94, 
making  a  total  of  $7.64,  from  which  should  be  deducted  the  value  of  the 
manure  produced. 

791.  The  beef  bull. — On  the  range  the  bulls  run  with  the  cows,  hut 
under  farm  conditions  it  is  best  to  contine  the  bull  during  the  summer, 
preferably  in  a  well-fenced  pasture  lot.  It  will  then  be  possible  to  keep 
a  record  of  the  date  when  the  cows  are  due  to  calve,  and  the  bull  so 
bandied  can  serve  a  larger  number  of  cows  a  year.  The  same  general 
principlca  apply  to  the  feed  and  care  of  the  beef  bull  as  with  the  daiiy 
bull,  which  have  already  been  discussed.  (708)    As  Mumford  writes,* 

"Kaa.  Bui.  198.      *Infonnat]on  to  the  antbors.     *Beef  Prodnctkw,  ^  1€B. 
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"He  ihoald  be  kept  in  good,  thrifty  condition,  and  if  it  is  found  that  he 
requires  an  abnormal  amount  of  ftod  to  maintain  thk  condition,  in 
other  ipordi,  that  the  boll  is  a  'bard  beeper',  be  is  not  veil  cateulated 
to  sire  cattle  posMsring  good  feeding  qualities,  and  should  be  replaced." 

n.  RAiBDra  Calvk  vob  Beef  ;  Vbal  PnootroTiON 

782.  The  beef  calf. — Under  the  simplest  method  of  beef  production, 
as  on  the  range,  the  calves  are  dropped  in  the  spring  and  run  with  their 
dams  during  the  summer.  Under  fsrm  conditions  some  prefer  to  allow 
the  calTCS  to  suck  only  at  stated  intervals*  8  times  a  day  at  first,  and 

later  twice. 

Where  the  calf  remains  with  the  dam  her  udder  should,  for  a  time, 
be  stripped  night  and  morning  lest  neglect  bring  garget  and  destroy 
her  usefulness.  If  the  calf  is  getting  too  much  milk,  as  shown  by 
scouring,  cut  off  part,  remembering  that  the  last  drawn  portion  is  the 
richest  in  fat,  and  that  richness  as  well  as  quantity  causes  digestive 
troubles.  (117)  The  greatest  danger  under  this  system  comes  at  wean- 
ing time,  when,  if  the  calf  has  not  been  taught  to  eat  solid  food,  it  pines 
and  loses  weight.  To  avoid  this,  before  weaning  it  should  be  taught  to 
eat  shelled  com,  whole  oats,  wheat  bran,  linseed  meal,  hay,  etc.  The 
first  departure  from  this  simple  and  primitive  method  is  putting  two 
calves  with  each  cow,  which  is  feasible  where  the  cow  yields  a  good 
flow  of  milk. 

Suckling  calves  should  gain  2  lbs.,  or  over,  per  head  daily  if  their 
dams  give  a  good  flow  of  milk.  At  the  Pennsylvania  Station"  Hunt 
fed  8  calves  whole  milk  containing  4.6  per  ct  of  fitt  for  161  days.  They 
gained  1.77  lbs.  each  daily,  requiring  8.8  lbs.  of  whole  milk,  and  1  lb. 

of  hay  and  1  lb.  of  grain  for  each  pound  of  growth.  Martiny''  found 
that  from  3.5  to  6  lbs.  of  new  milk  was  sufficient  to  produce  a  pound  of 
gain,  live  weight,  with  calves  between  the  first  and  fifth  weeks,  while 
older  ones  required  from  16  to  20  lbs.  Linfield  of  the  Utah  Station' 
found  that  up  to  14  weeks  of  age  the  calf  takes  less  dry  matter  than  the 
pig  for  1  lb.  of  gain,  and  after  that  more,  possibly  because  of  the  greater 
amount  of  roughage  then  used  in  the  ration.  Beach  of  fbe  Gonnectieut 
(SHorrs)  Station*  found  that  cahres  required  1.08  lbs.,  lambs  1.06  lbs., 
and  pigs  1.36  lbs.  of  dry  matter  in  whole  milk  for  each  pound  of  gain 
made.  (117) 

While  in  some  districts  it  is  still  best  to  rear  the  beef  calf  on  whole 
milk  from  dam  or  pail,  over  large  sections  of  the  country  it  is  now  more 
profitable  to  sell  the  fat  of  the  milk  in  butter  or  cream  and  rear  the 
calf  on  skim  milk  with  proper  supplements.  This  method  involves  in- 
creased labor,  akUl,  and  watchfuhneas  on  the  part  of  the  feeder,  but  its 
success  has  been  widely  demonstrated.  The  metiiod  to  be  employed  is 

•Pean.  Rpt  1891.  •Vtah  BoL  57. 

'Die  MUdi.    1871,  pp.  9-18.  •Conn.  (Btom)  RpL  19M,  p.  118. 
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not  different  from  that  already  detailed  for  the  rearing  of  the  dairy 
calf,  (678-94)  except  that  the  beef  calf  should  be  forced  to  more  rapid 
gains  thru  more  liberal  feeding. 

Calves  that  fail  to  thrive  when  sucking  the  cow  or  when  fed  on  rich 
milk  should  have  their  allowance  reduced  or  should  be  given  part  skim 
milk.  Lime  water  or  wood  ashes  may  possibly  prove  correctives  in  cases 
of  tronble  this  aonroe.  (117)  Tb»  Hme  irater  used  in  rach  easee 
is  made  by  dropping  a  lump  of  unslaked  lime  into  a  jug  filled  with  water 
and  keeping  the  jug  corked.  A  taUespoonfal  or  more  of  lime  water 
ahould  be  given  with  each  feed. 

After  weanincf.  growth  should  be  continuous.  If  the  calves  are  not  at 
pasture,  they  should  he  fed  plenty  of  good  roughage,  with  sufficient 
concentrates  to  produce  the  desired  gains.  As  has  been  shown  in  the 
discussion  of  raising  dairy  heifers  (704),  for  young  beef  cattle  nothing 
excels  good  legume  hay,  rich  in  protein  and  bone-building  mineral 
matter.  Where  this  is  not  available  nitrogenous  conoentrates  should 
balance  the  ration. 

The  nugori^  of  beef  producers  prefer  to  have  calves  dropped  in  the 
spring,  as  the  cows  may  then  be  wintered  more  cheaply,  with  less  shelter, 
and  less  care.  Mumford^"  points  out  that  fall  calves  not  fattened  as 
baby  beef  must  be  carried  thru  2  winters,  while  spring  calves  may  be 
sold  at  the  age  of  18  to  20  months,  after  but  1  winter.  Some,  however, 
prefer  fall  calving,  reasoning  that  the  cow  is  in  better  condition  to  de- 
liver her  calf  after  the  summer  on  pssture  and  the  fall  calf  is  better 
able  to  handle  grass,  and  endure  the  heat  and  flies  the  following  season. 

793.  Veal  production. — For  the  highest  grade  of  veal  whole  milk  is  the 
sole  feed  allowed,  and  growth  must  be  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the 
whole  process  being  completed  before  there  is  any  tendency  in  the  flesh 
to  take  on  the  coarser  character  of  beef.  Such  veal  commands  a  high 
price  in  some  of  the  European  markets,  and  the  butchers  are  extremely 
expert  in  judging  whether  the  calf  has  received  any  other  feed  than 
whole  milk.  Only  when  whole  milk  haa  been  used  eaudusively,  is  the 
white  of  the  eye  of  the  veal  calf  free  from  any  yellow  tint,  and  the 
inside  of  the  eyelids,  lips,  and  nose  perfectly  white.  In  this  country 
veal  of  this  kind  can  be  profitably  produced  only  for  a  special  market. 
A  less  expensive  method  of  producing  veal  is  to  feed  a  limited  amount 
of  whole  milk  supplemented  by  grain,  or  skim  milk  may  be  gradually 
substituted,  as  with  dairy  calves.  (687-8)  With  the  latter  method,  con- 
siderable skill  is  necessary  to  feed  the  calves  so  they  will  gain  rapidly 
without  going  off  feed. 

794.  Dutch  TeaL — In  Holland,  where  unusually  heavy,  well-fatted 
calves  are  a  specialty,  the  following  practices  are  common,  according  to 
Forssell The  new-bom  calf  is  placed  in  a  stall  6.5  ft.  long  by  1.6  ft 
broad  and  about  5  ft.  high,  the  stall  being  so  narrow  that  it  cannot  turn 
around,  tho  it  can  lie  and  stand  comfortably.   The  floor  of  the  stall  is 

''Beat  Prodactlon.  p.  166.  **F0dr6t  och  Utfodringsn,  18M,  9.  IM. 
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of  stats  W  perforated  boards,  and  is  littered  daily  so  that  the  animal 
has  a  perfectly  dry  berth.  The  calf  bam  is  kept  dark.  Two  or  3  times 
daily  the  calves  get  as  much  milk  as  they  will  drink,  and  during  the  first 
14  days  only  tlie  dam's  milk  is  fed.  Egg's  or  other  by-feeds  are  not 
given.  The  calf  consumes  on  the  average  about  34  lbs.  of  whole  milk  daily 
for  the  whole  fattening  period  of  10  to  12  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  yeal  is  considered  to  be  at  its  best.  To  prevent  the  calves  from 
eating  feed  other  than  milk,  they  are  mnszled  if  straw  or  other  roughage 
Is  nsed  for  bedding.  Blnely-gronnd  shells  and  sand  are  given  to  prevent 
scouring.  The  dressed  weight  ranges  from  187  to  220  lbs.,  or,  according 
to  Rost,"  from  220  to  330  lbs.  One  lb.  of  gain  is  made  in  the  beginning 
from  8  lbs.  of  milk  and  toward  the  close  from  12  lbs.,  the  average  being 
10  lbs."   The  fat  calf  dres.ses  from  55  to  60  per  ct.  of  its  live  weight. 

796.  Scotch  veal. — At  Strathaven,  Scotland,  a  region  noted  for  the 
excellence  of  its  veal,"  the  youngest  calves  receive  the  first  drawn  milk 
and  the  older  ones  the  last  and  richer  portion.  Thus  one  calf  is  often 
fed  portions  of  milk  from  2  or  3  cows.  After  the  third  week  they  receive 
as  much  milk  twice  a  day  as  thf y  will  take.  Following  feeding  they  are 
bedded,  the  stable  being  kept  rather  warm  and  dark.  Lumps  of  ehalk 
are  placed  where  the  calves  have  access  to  them.  The  fattening  period 
continues  from  5  to  7  weeks,  when  a  dressed  weight  of  100  to  120  lbs.  is 
secured. 

In  the  vicinity  of  London  veal  calves  fed  for  about  10  weeks  in  isolated 
pens,  as  in  Holland,  ordinarily  dress  140  lbs. 

•  III.  Qrowinq  Beef  Cattle 

796.  Snmmer  care. — Except  where  calves  are  being  fattened  for  baby 
beef  (820),  growing  beef  cattle  are  not  ordinarily  given  any  feed  in 
addition  to  good  pasture.  When  necessary  to  keep  the  animals  growing, 
additional  feed  should  be  supplied,  such  as  summer  silage,  soiling  crops, 
or  specially  grown  pasture  crops.  Considerable  fall  pasturage  is  fur- 
nished by  aftermath  on  meadows  or  by  the  stubble  fields,  especially  where 
a  small  amount  of  rape  seed  is  sown  with  the  spring  grain. 

797.  Wintering  giowing  eattle« — ^The  ration  needed  to  carry  grow- 
ing cattle  thru  the  winter  in  good  condition  will  depend  on  their  age, 
and  on  whether  it  is  desired  to  have  them  make  substantial  gains  or 
merely  come  thru  the  winter  in  thrifty  condition  to  make  maximum  gains 
on  pasture  the  following  summer.  While  yearlings  and  2-yr.-olds  may 
be  wintered  on  roughage  only,  for  calves  1  to  3  lbs.  of  concentrates  per 
head  daily  will  be  needed  in  addition,  for  it  is  important  to  keep  the  calf 
growing  steadily,  enlarging  its  framework  but  not  laying  on  fat  Where 
eattie  are  to  be  graied  the  third  summer  without  fattening,  the  effort 
dumld  be  to  grow  as  large  a  framework  as  possible  the  aeoaod  winter, 

"MOIk.  ZSlt.  UM»     H7.  >«Moik.  Zeit,  S8M»  p.  647. 
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leaving  the  animal  thin  hot  thrifty.  Mnmford  writes:^*  "The  more 
cattle  gain  on  ooncentrated  feeds  in  winter  the  less  they  will  gain  on 
grass  in  aammer.   That  is  to  say,  if  corn  is  fed  liberally  during  the 

winter  months  the  cattle  will  not  make  as  large  gains  when  turned  to 
grass  as  they  would  were  they  wintered  on  roughage,  and  not  the  best 
roughage  at  that." 

Where  cattle  are  to  be  fattened  on  pasture  the  summer  following  the 
second  winter,  a  reasonable  storage  of  fat  toward  the  close  of  winter 
and  in  early  spring  will  helpfully  shorten  the  summer  feeding  period. 
In  aueh  eases  excellent  feeds  for  the  last  of  winter  and  early  spring  are 
legume  hay  and  silage  rich  in  car  com.  These,  with  a  moderate  grain 
allowance,  will  warm  the  animals  up,  start  fattening,  and  send  them  to 
grass  in  prime  condition  to  make  the  most  of  the  heavy  feeding  of  grain 
which  follows.  Calves  are  not  able  to  utilize  such  coarse  roughages  as 
older  cattle  will  consume. 

At  the  North  Platte,  Nebraska,  Station*"  Snyder  conducted  2  trials 
in  which  lots  of  18  and  20  steer  calves,  respectively,  were  wintered  on 
the  roughages  shown  in  the  table  with  2  lbs.  per  head  daily  in  addition 
of  a  mixture  of  2  parts  com  and  1  part  oats.  The  following  and  the 
second  summers  all  lots  ran  on  a  canyon  pasture.  The  second  winter  the 
Bteeis  were  fed  roughage  alone. 

Average  daHy  gains  of  stMrs  fed  iforiaue  roughages  during  winter 

First  year  8e«ond  year 

Hay  or  fodder  (ed  during  wioier  Winter     Hummer         Winter  Summer 

Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs.  Lb». 


Atfalfa   1.08  1.07  0.72  0.67 

Alfalfa  and  pnirie   0.99  0  .98  0  .70  0  .56 

Alfalfa  and  aoslnim   1  05  0  .94  0  87  0  19 

Fnirie   0.46  1.22  0.20  1.21 

Sorghum   0.41  1.19.  0.42  0.92 


In  all  instances  the  steers  fed  prairie  hay  or  sorghum  fodder  made 
much  smaller  winter  gains  than  those  fed  alfalfa  hay.  When  half  al- 
fklfk  hay  and  half  prairie  hay  or  sorghum  fodder  was  tied,  the  gains  were 
about  as  large  as  when  only  alfalfa  was  fed.  The  steers  that  made  the 
best  winter  gains  made  smaller  gains  the  following  summer,  but  the 
total  gains  for  the  entire  year  were  larger  for  the  lots  fed  some  alfalfa. 

Trials  by  Coehel  at  the  Kansas  Station  show  that  calves  may  be 
wintered  satisfactorily  on  silage  from  corn,  kafir.  or  sweet  sorghum,  with 
1  lb.  of  cottonseed  or  linseed  meal  per  head  daily  in  addition.  (782) 
The  manner  in  which  cheap  roughages  may  be  largely  utilized  even  in 
wintering  calves,  when  combined  with  silage,  is  shown  in  a  144-day  trial 
by  CkMhel^^  in  which  80  calves  fed  a  ration  of  8.8  lbs.  wheat  straw,  2.8 
lbs.  com  stow,  2.9  lbs.  foxtail  and  damaged  alfalfa  hay,  8.8  Ibe.  kafir 
silage,  and  0.8  lb.  of  a  concentrate  mixture,  gained  41.8  lbs.  each  at  a 
daily  feed  cost  of  3.3  cents  per  head.  The  total  gross  cost  of  wintering 

"Beef  Production,  p.  46.  "Information  to  tbe  avtbors. 
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the  calves  was  only  $5.72  per  head,  from  which  should  be  deducted  the 
value  of  the  manure. 

798.  Wintering  yearlings  villMnit  gnla^At  the  Missouri  Station^* 
daring  each  of  4  winters  Waten  fed  lots  of  4  or  5  high-grade  yearling 
Hereford  and  Shmtfaom  iteerB  eaeh  for  periods  of  49  to  92  days.  These 
steers,  rather  thin  in  flesh  and  averaging  about  725  lbs.  in  weight,  were 
fed  the  following  roughages  of  medium  quality,  without  grain,  with  the 
results  shown  below : 

Boughages  for  winiering  yearling  steers  wUhoui  grain 

Roujjh.'iKc    Av.  daily 
Averace  roughage  allowaoce  refused     gain  or  loaa 

Per  ct.  Lba. 

Lot    /,  Timothy  hay,  17.6  lb8.«   16  .3  +0.31 

Lot  II,  Whole  com  stover,  31.3  lbs.*   40 .8      -0 .18 

Lot  III,  Slireddcd  corn  stover,  23.6  Ibs.f   35  .8       -0  14 

Lot  I  Vf  Ensiled  com  stover,  47.4  lbe.t   4.6      +0 .58 

Lot  F,  Com  stover,  13.tt]bs.,«lover  bay,  18ik]ba.t   27.0  +0.44 

•fborMak.  tTwotrialt. 

It  is  shown  that  yearling  steers  in  thin  eondition  made  only  a  small 
gain  when  wintered  on  timothy  hay  alone.  Those  fed  whole  or  shredded 
field-cured  com  stoTer  lost  in  weight,  while  on  ensiled  stover,  or  stover 
and  clover  hay  there  were  substantial  gains. 

Skinner  and  CocheP"  in  a  survey  of  Indiana  cattle  feeding  found 
that  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  feeders  from  whom  replies  were  re- 
ceived fed  grain  in  any  form  to  Blockers  being  carried  thru  the  winter, 
and  of  these  the  majority  fed  grain  late  in  the  spring  just  previous  to 
taming  on  grass. 

799.  Wintering  yearlings  with  a  liinitid  gnin  aUowsaoe.— During  4 
winters  Waters^  compared  various  roughages  when  fed  without  limit 

to  yearling  steers  with  a  limited  allowance  of  shelled  com.   Lots  of 

4  steers  each,  similar  to  those  fed  in  the  preceding:  trials  and  averaging 
about  750  lbs.  in  weip^ht,  were  fed  the  rations  given  in  the  following 
table  for  periods  of  66  to  120  days: 

Boughages  for  wintering  steers  getting  a  Umited  gram  aUowanee 

Corn  fed      Dnily        Fft^d  for  100  lbs.  gain 
Avemgo  rouKhaK"  .vllowanpc  per  day    gain  ur  loss     Cora  Rouj^hage 


Lbs.  Lbs. 

Whole  com  Stover.  29.3  lbs.*                       3.8  -0.32   

Com  stover,  IIJO  me.,  clover  hay,  104)  lbs.!    5.3  1 .87  400  1,754 

Clover  hay,  19.0  lb«.t                               6  .0  1  97  305  966 

Timothy  hay,  16.6  lbs. t                              5.3  1.01  552  1,815 

Cowpea  hay,  19.0  Ibs.f                                6.6  1.42  362  1,343 

Alfalfa  hay,  17.3  lbs.*                                 6  .0  1  63  368  1,061 

Millet  hay,  13.1  lbs.*                                 6.0  0.37  1,613  3,516 

Sofghumhay.  25.8  Ibs.f                            6.0  0.91  809  2,021 

«OMttkL        tTirotrida.        t  Thm  triitb. 

The  steers  fed  whole  eom  stover  with  an  aUowanee  of  8.6  lbs.  of 

shelled  eom  per  day  lost  0.32  lb.  eaeh  daily.  Those  fed  equal  parts  of 
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stover  and  clover  hay  gained  1.37  lbs.  each  daily,  requiring  only  400  lbs. 
of  com  and  1,754  lbs.  of  roughage  for  100  lbs.  of  gain.  Waters  points 
out  that  stover  serves  liest  ivben  oombined  with  a  limited  qnantitgr  of 
elover  or  other  legnmiiioiis  hay,  a  point  of  great  importanee.  The  steers 

fed  clover  hay  made  nearly  twice  as  large  and  far  more  economical 
gains  than  those  fed  timothy  hay,  another  fact  of  great  value  to  the 
feeder.  Alfalfa  hay  proved  about  equal  to  clover  hay,  and  cowpea  hay 
of  slightly  lower  value.  ^lillet  and  sorghum  hay  made  a  poor  showing 
when  fed  with  shelled  corn. 

Waters  concludes ;  *  *  One  ton  of  timothy  hay  is  worth  as  much  as  3  tons 
of  whole  com  stover  when  each  is  the  sole  feed.  (622)  Shredding  com 
stover  did  not  enhanee  its  feeding  value,  and  nearly  as  great  waste 
ocenrred  as  with  whole  oom  stover."  Wlule  the  steers  fed  whole,  or 
shredded  field-cured  com  stover  did  not  maintain  their  weight,  those 
fed  silage  made  from  com  cut  at  the  same  time  and  from  which  all  the 
ears  had  been  removed  made  small  daily  gains.  More  dry  matter  was 
given  in  the  stover,  but  a  large  part  was  left  uneaten,  while  nearly  all 
the  silage  was  consumed. 

At  the  Tennessee  Station"*  Willson  fed  3  lots  each  of  5  steers  and  a 
fourth  of  13  steers  the  rations  shown  in  the  following  table  for  133  days 
during  the  winter: 

Silage,  straw,  or  eoitanseed  huUt  for  wintering  stockers 

ATetmge  tain  per  head    Pead  ""—I  of 
AveraKC  winter  ration  Winter  Summer    Total  winteiiac 

Lbs.      Lba.       Lba.  DolUn 

/.  Silage,  30.2  lbs   292  244  6.03 

//,  Straw,  13.6  lbs.  Cottonaeed  meal,  1  lb   21  251  273  7.€5 

///,  Straw,  14  4  lbs.    Cottonseed  meal,  2  lbs.  62  237  290  0.07 

/K.  C'seed  hulls,  13.7  lbs.   C 'seed  meal,  3  lbs. .  -11  302  201  0.14 

The  steers  fed  com  silage  alone  failed  to  maintain  their  weight,  while 
those  fed  straw  (half  oat  and  half  wheat)  with  1  to  2  lbs.  of  cottonseed 
meal  per  head  daily  made  small  gains  in  weight   In  this  trial  straw 

was  superior  to  cottonseed  hulls. 

In  another  trial  steers  wintered  on  silage  alone  gained  only  16.4  lbs. 
each,  while  others  fed  1  lb.  cottonseed  meal  per  head  daily  in  addition 
gained  109.6  lbs.  Steers  fed  corn  stover  and  1  lb.  of  cottonseed  meal 
gained  62.3  Ihs.  eadi.  WiUson  conelndes  that  oom  stover  or  straw,  with 
1  to  2  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal  per  head  daily,  makes  a  satis&etoiy  ration 
for  wintering  stocker  steers  that  are  to  he  grazed  during  the  following 
summer  and  finished  for  the  block  the  next  winter.  The  larger  the 
winter  gain,  the  smaller  was  the  summer  pain  generally,  tho  where  the 
steers  made  no  gains  during  the  winter  or  lost  in  weight  they  made 
smaller  total  gains  during  the  year  than  those  which  had  gained  80  to 
100  lbs.  during  the  winter. 

» Information  to  the  authors. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 


COUNSEL  m  THE  FEED  LOT 

In  an  earlier  chapter  we  have  learned  that  the  main  object  of  fatten- 
ing is  not  the  accumulation  of  fatty  tissue  in  the  body,  but  au  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  lean  meat  thru  the  deposition  of  fat  in  the 
lean-meat  tissues.  (121)  When  fattening  has  progressed  to  this  point 
the  meat  shows  the  characteristic  "marbling"  and  is  of  better  flavor  and 
mneh  more  tender  and  juicy  than  tliat  from  the  unf^ttened  animaL 

Fat  is  eonoentrated  fael  energy  stored  as  surplus  in  the  animal's  body 
against  the  time  of  need.  Impelled  by  a  hearty  appetite,  under  liberal 
feeding  the  steer  at  first  lays  on  fat  rapidly,  storing  it  everywhere  within 
the  body — among  the  fibers  of  the  muscles,  within  the  bones,  the  body 
cavity,  etc.  After  a  few  weeks  on  liberal  feed  the  appetite  loses  its  edge, 
and  the  steer  shows  indifference  and  a  daintiness  in  taking  his  food  not 
at  first  noticed ;  every  pound  of  increase  now  means  the  consumption  of 
more  food  than  formerly.  The  fattening  process  may  be  likened  to 
inflating  a  eoUapsed  football— the  operation,  eaay  and  rapid  at  first, 
grows  more  and  more  difllcult  until  tiie  limit  is  reached.  (714) 

The  principal  indications  of  a  well-fattened  animal  which  the  experi- 
enced judge  of  beef  cattle  looks  for  are  a  fullness  at  the  root  of  the 
tongue  and  tlio  base  of  the  tail,  a  well-filled  flank,  and  a  full  "twist" 
and  "cod,"  in  addition  to  a  smooth,  firm  covering:  of  fat  over  the  body. 

The  increase  of  the  growing  animal  is  largely  water,  \vith  some  protein, 
some  fat,  and  a  little  mineral  matter;  the  increase  of  the  fattening 
animal  on  the  other  hand,  is  largely  fat,  with  a  little  water,  and  a  trace 
of  protein  and  ash.  It  takes  &r  more  food  for  a  given  increase  with  the 
fattening  than  with  the  growing  animal.  The  laying  on  of  fat  calls  for 
heavy  feeding  with  rich  feed  and  is  alwajrs  an  expensive  process. 

800.  The  ration  for  fattening. — In  the  general  discussion  of  the  re- 
quirements for  fattening,  given  in  Chapter  V,  we  have  seen  that  the 
nutrient  retiuirements  of  the  fattening  animal  differ  materially  from  the 
requirements  for  growth.  With  the  mature  animal  there  is  compara- 
tively little  storage  of  protein  or  of  mineral  matter,  as  the  muscular 
tissues  and  the  skeleton  are  already  grown.  The  ration  may  therefore 
have  a  relatively  wide  nutritive  ratio,  but  even  with  a  mature  animal, 
when  the  nutritive  ratio  is  wider  than  1 : 8  or  1 : 10  the  digestibility  of 
the  ration  will  be  depressed  and  a  waste  of  feed  result.  (84) 

In  this  country  most  of  the  beef  cattle  are  now  fattened  before  they 
are  full-grown,  and  the  tendency  is  inrreasing  to  shorten  still  further 
the  period  before  the  steer  reaches  the  block.  For  the  fattening  of  such 
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animnto  iniBeieiit  protetn  nrait  be  fnniidied  to  provide  for  the  gtomik 
in  protein  tianies  which  takes  place  during  the  fattening  period.  In 
the  preceding  chapter  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  larger  and  more 

economical  gains  were  made  hy  2-\T.-old  steers  on  a  ration  having  a 
nutritive  ratio  of  1  :7.0  than  when  the  ratio  was  1:9.0.  (776)  It  has 
further  been  shown  that  when  the  nutritive  ratio  was  1:5.6  no  larger 
gains  were  secured  than  when  it  was  1 :7.0.  (777) 

Studies  made  hy  the  authors,  of  southern  feeding  trials  in  whieh  the 
only  eoncentrate  used  was  cottonseed  meal,  show  that  ezoeedingly  satis- 
factory gains  are  produced  on  rations  having  a  nutritive  ratio  as  narrow 
as  1 : 3.8  or  even  narrower.  From  these  data,  and  studies  of  other  trials 
by  the  authors,  it  appears  that  the  nutritive  ratio  of  the  ration  for 
the  2-yr.-old  fattening  steer  may  range  from  1 :3.8  to  nearly  1 :8.0  with- 
out influencing  the  results.  When  the  nutritive  ratio  is  1:8.0,  slightly 
smaller  gains  will  usually  result  than  on  a  narrower  ration,  but  under 
some  conditions  a  ration  having  this  ratio  may  be  the  more  economical. 

It  is  evident  from  this  diseussion  that  the  idbwanoe  of  erude  protein 
prescribed  in  the  Wolff-Lehmann  standard  is  unnecessarily  high,  the 
nutritive  ratio  there  advised  ranging  from  1 :5.4  to  1 :6.5.  On  the  other 
hand,  at  least  for  the  2-yr.-old  Steer,  which  is  yet  growing,  the  Kellner 
and  Armsby  standards  prescribe  insufficient  protein  for  maximum 
gains.  (170,  174)  These  facts  have  been  taken  into  consideration  in 
the  recommendations  set  forth  in  the  Modified  Wolff-Lehmann  standards, 
which  have  already  been  discussed.  (187-9;  Appendix  Table  V) 

The  proportion  of  concentrates  needed  in  the  ration  will  depend  on 
the  condition  of  the  cattie  when  placed  on  feed,  on  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  is  desired  to  fatten  them,  and  on  the  degree  of  fimdi  which 
the  demands  of  the  market  make  most  profitable.  As  has  been  shown, 
feeders  in  thin  flesh  require  a  long  feeding  period,  during  the  first  part 
of  which  the  ration  may  consist  largely  of  palatable  roughaj^e.  On  the 
other  hand,  fleshy  feeders  may  be  finished  in  a  comparatively  short  time 
oil  a  more  concentrated  ration.  (716,  779,  780)  Hastening  the  fattening 
naturally  means  supplying  a  heavier  allowance  of  concentrates  than 
when  the  period  is  lengthened.  Where  the  market  does  not  pay  a 
premium  for  the  prime  beef  furnished  by  the  highly  finished  animal,  a 
heavy  concentrate  allowance  is  not  profitable.  (768) 

801.  Practical  rations  for  fattening  cattle. — ^The  reader  who  wishes  to 
know  the  quantity  and  proportion  of  the  various  concentrates  and  ro'.igh- 
ages  in  well  balanced  rations  for  fattening  cattle  will  find  his  vants 
adequately  met  in  the  two  preceding  chapters,  wherein  are  summarized 
the  principal  feeding  trials  at  the  different  experiment  stations,  covering 
almost  every  form  of  concentrates  and  roughages.  Out  of  the  many 
presented  he  should  be  able  to  find  several  that  approximate  his  indi- 
vidual  conditions. 

802.  Getting  oattle  on  feed«<— Mumford^  recommends  that  cattie  going 
on  full  feed  be  given  all  the  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  they  will  eat  without 
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waste.  In  addition,  start  with  2  lbs.  of  com  per  steer  per  day,  inexeasing 
1  lb.  daily  ontil  10  Iba.  is  fed.  From  this  time  the  aUowanee  may  be  gradu- 
ally increased  1  lb.  every  third  day  until  they  are  on  full  feed.  Cattle 
getting  from  12  to  15  lbs.  of  com  daily  should  have  about  12  lbs.  of 
elover  or  alfalfa  hay  per  1,000  lbs.  live  weight;  later  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  ration  should  be  roughage.  Where  the  feeding  period  is 
to  cover  6  months,  from  30  days  to  0  weeks  should  elapse  before  the  cattle 
are  on  full  feed.  In  such  cases  proportionally  more  good  roughage, 
such  as  clover  or  alfalfa,  is  fed.  While  the  animals  so  managed  do  not 
make  sneh  rapid  gains  at  firrt,  near  the  dose  of  the  feeding  period  the 
gains  are  as  large  as  ever  and  more  eeonomioal  and  satisfaetoiy.  As 
shown  before  (729),  ^lumford  reports  success  in  using  the  self-feeder 
in  getting  steers  on  full  feed,  the  grain  being  mixed  with  chaffed  hay. 

803.  Hogs  following  steers. — The  following  is  condensed  from  Waters:* 
The  number  of  hogs  required  to  utilize  the  waste  per  steer  will  vary 
greatly  with  the  character  of  the  feed,  the  way  in  which  it  is  prepared, 
and  with  the  si^e  and  age  of  the  cattle  being  fed.  The  range  is  from  2  to 
3  hogs  per  steer  on  snapped  com,  1.5  per  steer  on  husked  ear  com,  about 
1  per  steer  on  shelled  eom,  and  1  hog  to  2  or  3  steers  on  emdied  or 
ground  com. 

Whatever  favors  rapid  and  profitable  gains  with  cattle,  other  than  the 
preparation  of  the  feed,  also  favors  the  gains  of  the  hogs  following.  For 
example,  hogs  make  better  gains  following  corn-fed  steers  getting  clover, 
co^^'pea,  or  alfalfa  hay  than  they  do  when  the  roughage  is  timothy,  mil- 
let, or  sorghum  forage.  Likewise  feeding  the  steers  lin.seed  meal  benefits 
the  hogs  that  follow.  It  is  almost  as  profitable  to  feed  tankage  or  linseed 
meal  to  hogs  following  cattle  as  to  those  fattening  directly  on  grain ;  this  is 
especially  true  with  hogs  following  cattle  fed  straight  oom  with  timothy 
or  stoyer  for  roughage  in  winter,  or  with  cattle  ^ttening  on  oom  and 
bluegrass  or  timothy  pasture  in  summer. 

Waters  strongly  recommends  separate  clover  or  alfalfa  pastures  acces- 
sible to  hogs  following  fattening  steers  in  summer;  on  these  the  hogs  can 
graze  at  will  after  having  cleaned  up  the  waste  from  the  cattle,  instead 
of  feeding  on  the  steer  pasture.  He  further  recommends  providing  a 
field  of  cowpeas  or  soybeans  on  which  the  hogs  may  forage  early  in  fall 
and  so  have  this  nitrogenous  grain  together  with  tlie  eom  they  pick  up 
from  the  steers.  Any  extra  grain  fed  should  be  given  to  the  hogs  before 
the  cattle  are  fed  so  that  the  hogs  will  not  erowd  around  the  feed  troughs 
or  under  the  wagon  and  team.  In  the  best  practice  tlie  hogs  are  fed  in  a 
near-by  pen  to  keep  them  from  the  cattle  while  the  latter  are  feeding. 
Whenever  hogs  begin  to  show  maturity  or  fatness  they  should  be  sup- 
planted by  fresh  ones,  for  fat  hogs  are  unprofitable  for  following  steers. 
The  best  hog  for  following  cattle  is  of  good  bone,  thin  in  flesh,  weighing 
from  100  to  150  lbs.  If  shotes  are  used  they  should  at  least  weigh  50  to 
60  lbs.  Sows  in  pig  or  young  pigs  should  never  be  put  is  the  feed  lot 

Because  of  the  narrow  margin  in  fattening  catile»  Waters  reeom- 
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meiidi  that  ^ghm  it  is  impoaiible  to  provide  hogs  to  follow  the  steets 

the  fattening  of  the  steers  be  delayed  until  hogs  can  follow  or  be  given 
up  entirely.  This  advice  does  not  apply  to  feeding  weanling  calves  for 
baby  beef,  because  then  the  grain  should  be  ground  and  fed  with  alfalfa, 
clover,  cowpea  hay,  etc.,  in  which  case  the  animals  utilize  their  feed  so 
much  more  closely  that  hogs  are  not  absolutely  necessary.  (712,  736) 

804.  Frequency  of  feeding. — According  to  Mumford,'  the  majority  of 
cattle  feeders  prefer  feeding  their  cattle  grain  and  roughage  twice  a 
day  in  winter  and  grain  once  a  daj  in  sommer.  Feeding  once  a  day  in 
Bommer  is  practieed  largely  as  a  matter  of  oonvenience  and  not  beeaun 
it  is  believed  to  be  better  for  the  cattle.  For  the  most  part  the  same 
reasfms  that  make  it  desirable  to  feed  grain  twice  a  day  in  winter  apply 
in  summer  with  equal  force. 

805.  Water. — Fattening  cattle  should  not  only  have  an  abundant 
supply  of  uncontaininated  water  at  all  times,  but  it  should  be  easily 
accessible.  The  water  for  hogs  running  in  the  same  lot  should  be  separate 
and  80  set  off  that  the  steers  cannot  have  access  to  it,  nor  should  hogs 
drink  from  the  water  troughs  of  the  eattle.  "While  it  is  best  to  have 
water  before  cattle  at  all  times,  they  readily  adapt  themselves  to  tak- 
ing a  fill  once  daily  and  thrive.  The  water  provirion  should  not  be  less 
than  10  gallonB  per  day  per  head  for  mature  cattle. 

Georgeson  of  the  Kans;'..>  s'ation*  kept  a  record  of  the  water  drunk 
by  fattening  steers  in  winter  with  the  following  results: 


We  note  that  on  the  carbohydrate-rich  ration  of  com  and  corn  fodder 
the  steers  drank  but  1.8  lbs.  of  water  for  each  pound  of  feed  eaten, 
while  on  the  highly  nitrogenous  ration  of  oil  cake  and  hay  they  drank 
8.4  lbs.,  or  nearly  twice  as  much*  (108) 

806.  Salt. — Animals  fed  large  quantities  of  rich  nutritious  food,  such 
as  fattening  steers  receive,  show  a  strong  desire  for  salt,  and  this  crav- 
ing should  be  reasonably  satisfied.  Kiihn*  recomracnds  1  ounce  of  salt 
per  day  for  a  steer  weighing  1.000  lbs.  at  the  bop:iiining  of  the  fattening 
period,  1.3  ounces  at  the  middle,  and  1.7  ounces  near  the  close.  Wliether 
granular  or  rock  salt  be  supplied  is  merely  a  matter  of  convenience. 
Some  give  salt  once  or  twice  a  week,  others  keep  salt  before  their  cattle 
at  all  times.  As  in  other  matters  of  feeding,  habit  rules,  and  a  plan  once 
adopted  should  be  followed  without  deviation. 

*Beef  Production,  pp.  984.  'BniUir.  d.  Rlndvlehes,  9^  ed.,  p.  SSS. 
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Wia^er  drunk  by  fatUwing  steers  in  winter 


Amount  of  water  drunk 


Lot    I,  Corn  meal,  bran,  ahortB,  oil  meal,  with  hay, 

Lot  //,  Corn  meal,  niolaases,  and  corn  fodder  

Lot  III,  Oil  cake,  hay  

Lai  lY,  Ear  com,  com  fodder  


Daily  per  Per  lb.  Per  lb. 

steer  of  gala  of  feed 

LbiL  Lba. 

79  33  2.5 

73  56  2  4 

91  57  3 .4 

66  27  1.8 
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Mumford  and  Hall  of  the  Illinois  Station"  state  that  some  feeders  re- 
port favorably  on  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  salt  and  wood  ashes, 
vliieh  the  steen  eat  slowly  and  with  mwming  benefit.  (101) 

807.  Vaiiatieiti  in  Wiij^t^Fattening  steen  show  surprising  varia^ 
tions  in  weight  from  day  to  day,  and  even  from  week  to  week.  Much 
data  could  be  given  on  this  point,  but  the  following  from  one  of  George- 
son's  experiments  at  the  Kansas  Station^  will  suffice: 


Weekly  variations  in  the  weight  of  steers  during  fattening 


Pal»  \4  ■mIIj  ■ritfitm 

Wright  of 

steer  No.  1 

Gda  or 

lOM 

W««ht  of 
tteer  No.  2 

GHin  or 
loas 

Wright  of 
filci-r  No.  3 

ruin  or 
iSSi 

Lbii. 
1.232 
l/2()9 
1,280 
1,278 
1,325 

I.b.i. 
1,190 
1,205 
1,213 
1,226 
1,250 

LI)*. 

Lbn. 

1,207 
1,240 
1,236 
1,244 
1,270 

Lbs. 

Derftiil)fr  7  

Decfuiber  H  

December  28  

37 
11 
—2 
47 

15 

8 
13 
24 

38 
~4 
8 
26 

May  2  

1.545 
1,565 
1,697 
1,598 
1,610 

1,5^^{ 
1,603 
1,690 

1,643 
1,606 

1,507 
1,593 
1,619 

1,626 
1,593 

May  9  

May  16  

May  23  

20 
82 
1 
12 

20 
17 

23 
—37 

26 
26 

7 

—33 

These  Tariationsy  which  are  not  extraordinary,  show  how  difficult  it 
is  to  know  the  true  weight  of  a  steer  at  any  given  time.  Experiment 

stations  now  quite  generally  weigh  the  steer  for  3  successiTe  days, 
taking  the  average  as  the  true  weight  of  the  steer  on  the  second  day. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  variations  follow  somewhat  the  amount 
of  water  drunk  from  day  to  day,  but  this  explanation  does  not  always 
seem  suflBcient.  It  seems  more  generally  due  to  the  irregular  movement 
of  the  contents  of  the  digestive  tract,  which  movement  is  influenced  by 
changes  in  the  character  and  quantity  of  the  food  consumed,  the  exercise 
or  confinement  enforced,  and  the  weather. 

808.  Oost  of  f attcniag^Mumf ord*  gives  the  following  in  concise  form : 
"For  the  purpose  of  securing  a  definite  basis  from  which  to  work,  we 
may  assume  what  has  been  repeatedly  accomplished  in  practice,  that 
one  man  and  team,  or  their  equivalent,  can  care  for  and  feed  200  cattle 
together  with  the  hogs  following.  This  includes  not  only  feeding  the 
grain,  but  also  hauling  hay  or  other  roughage  to  the  feed  lot  from  near- 
by stacks  or  mows,  providing  bedding,  attending  to  water,  and  looking 
after  the  wants  of  steers  affected  with  injuries,  lump-jaw,  lice  and  itch. 
With  this  assumption  as  a  basis  the  following  statement  is  possible: 

Man,  6  mo.  at  HO  .00  (wages  125,  board  $15)  1240.00 

Team  and  wagon,  6  mo.  at  140  (maintwisnce  $15,  feed  825)   240.00 

Total  cost  labor,  6  mo  $480 .00 

Goslpersteer   2.40" 

•DL  CIr.  92.  'Kan.  BnL  84.  'Beef  Prodoetloa,  pp.  884. 
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Thtt  tetnrns  of  hogs  following  steers  fed  wbole  com  will  under  fa- 
Yorable  conditions  usually  offset  the  labor  cost  of  earing  for  fattening 
steers  and  the  hogs  following  them.  Another  reasonable  assnmption 
is  that  when  farm-grown  crops  are  charged  to  the  steers  at  market 
prices,  the  labor  of  feeding  them  to  the  cattle  is  no  greater  than  the 
labor  of  hauling  them  to  market. 

According  to  Mumford  the  manure  produced  by  steers  during  the 
6  months'  feeding  ranges  fh>m  3  to  4  tons^  worth,  on  many  farma,  from 
$9.00  to  $18.00  per  steer.  These  faetors  should  be  considered  in  eoimt- 
ing  the  cost  and  returns  of  fattening  steers. 

Cotton  and  Ward  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,* 
collecting  data  on  24  Iowa  farms  where  2,099  cattle  were  fed  in  1909-10 
and  1910-11,  found  that  the  total  cost  to  the  feeder  of  the  fattened 
steer  was  distributed  percentagely  as  follows :  Purchase  price,  57.8 ;  feed, 
34.3;  interest  at  6  per  ct.,  1.6;  labor,  1.7;  shipping  and  selling  (not 
including  shrinkage),  4.5  per  ct.  The  proportionate  cost  of  the  different 
items  will  vary  from  year  to  year,  especially  the  first  cost  of  the  cattle 
and  the  cost  of  the  feed. 

809.  Preparing  for  shipment. — Concerning  the  preparation  of  cattle 
for  shipment,  Clay,**  than  whom  there  is  no  better  authorily,  writes: 
"A  day  or  two  previous  to  shipping,  feed  the  cattle  in  a  pen,  and  feed 
hay  only.  The  .set-ret  of  shipping  all  classes  of  cattle  is  to  place  them 
on  the  cars  full  of  food  but  with  a.s  little  moisture  as  possible.  A  steer 
full  of  water  is  apt  to  have  loose  bowels  and  show  up  badly  in  the 
yards;  properly  handled  cattle  should  arrive  in  the  sale  pens  dry  behind 
and  ready  for  a  good  fill  of  water;  not  yery  thirsty  hnt  in  good  con- 
dition to  drink  freely.  Many  shippers  think  that  by  salting  their  cattle 
or  feeding  them  oats  they  can  fool  the  buyers,  but  it  always  goes 
against  them  to  use  unnatural  amounts.  As  to  feed  on  the  road,  nothing 
equals  good  sweet  hay,  which  excels  corn  or  other  grains  because  it  is 
easily  digested  and  does  not  fever  the  animal.  Of  water  in  mid-summer, 
care  must  be  taken  to  supply  the  animal  wants,  whereas  in  winter  a 
steer  can  go  for  many  hours  without  a  drink.  Cattle  should  arrive  at 
the  sale  yards  at  from  5  to  8  A.  M.,  appearing  on  the  scene  as  near  the 
latter  hour  aa  possible,  since  they  always  look  better  just  after  th^ 
have  been  fed  and  watered.'' 

810.  Shrinkage. — Extensive  investigations  in  different  sections  of  the 
United  States  by  Ward  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture" show  that  the  shrinkage  of  range  cattle  in  transit  over  70  hours 
during  a  normal  year  is  from  5  to  6  per  ct.  of  their  live  weight.  If  they 
are  in  transit  36  hours  or  less  the  shrinkage  will  usually  be  3  to  4  per  ct. 
of  the  live  weight.  The  shrinkage  of  fed  cattle  does  not  differ  materially 
from  that  of  range  cattle  for  equal  periods  of  time.  Silage-fed  cattle 
show  a  larger  gross  shrinkage  bnt  nsnally  fill  so  well  at  maiket  that  the 

*n.  8.  Dept  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bid.  688.  B.  Dept  Agr.  BoL  11. 
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net  shrinkage  is  even  lower  than  with  cattle  fed  no  silage.  Pulp-led 
cattle  shrink  more  than  any  other  claas.  The  difference  in  shrinkage 
between  cows  and  steers  was  not  as  great  as  is  ordinarily  supiKWed,  tho 
cows  shrank  somewhat  less  than  steers  of  the  same  weight. 

When  the  cattle  were  fed  succulent  grass,  silage,  or  beet  pulp  before 
being  loaded,  the  shrinkage  was  great.  Slow,  rough  runs  to  market 
natonUj  ineveaaad  the  •brink.  For  a  long  jonrney  tbe  oomnum  method 
of  iinloftding  lor  feed,  water,  and  rest  was  better  than  the  use  of  "feed 
and  water"  ears.  Where  cattle  reaehed  the  market  jnst  before  being 
sold,  the  fill  was  small,  but  when  they  arriyed  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
before,  or  about  daylight  of  the  sale  day,  they  generally  took  a  good 
fill.  However,  an  exceedingly  large  fill  at  market  is  not  desirable,  be- 
cause buyers  then  discriminate  against  sucli  cattle. 

811.  Fattening  cattle  requires  business  judgpnent. — In  fattening  cattle, 
even  more  than  in  other  lines  of  animal  husbandry  good  business  judg- 
ment must  be  ezereiBed,  or  the  Tentnre  is  apt  to  resolt  in  loss.  Cotton 
and  Ward^*  well  summarise  some  ol  the  important  points  to  be  ob- 
served by  one  entering  the  cattle  feeding  business : 

"Before  purchasing  his  feeders  the  farmer  should  estimate  the  quan- 
tity of  feeds  on  hand  and  their  market  price,  the  number  and  class 
and  size  of  cattle  desired,  and  the  time  required  to  consume  the  feed. 
Then  he  can  estimate  from  market  reports  the  approximate  cost  of 
his  feeders,  and  with  these  various  items  at  hand  can  figure  what  they 
mnst  sell  for  if  he  is  to  break  even.  He  is  then  in  position  to  select 
steers  whieh  will  suit  the  given  eonditions.  If  the  outlook  is  not 
good,  it  is  usually  advisable  not  to  purehase  at  that  time.  It  is  an 
old  adage  among  stockmen  that  'cattle  bought  right  are  more  than 
half  sold.'  A  man  may  be  a  skillful  feeder  and  lose  money  year  after 
year  because  of  poor  judgment  in  buying.  The  beginner  should  hire 
some  experienced  cattleman  to  purchase  animals  that  will  best  suit 
his  needs,  or  deal  with  a  reliable  commission  firm  that  is  ac'(iuainted 
with  his  conditions.  By  following  the  various  market  reports  the 
feeder  can  tell  approximately  when  hiseattle  ean  be  marketed  to 
greatest  advantage.  The  steers  should  be  fed  so  as  to  be  finished  at 
that  time.  When  the  steers  are  ready  for  market,  it  is  usually  not 
advisable  to  hold  for  better  prices  unless  th^  continue  to  gain  in 
weight  and  condition.  The  extra  feed  consumed  by  finished  cattle 
will  soon  more  than  offset  any  ordinary  increase  in  price  that  may 
be  obtained.  When  they  are  almost  finished  the  owner  should  watch 
the  market  reports  and  communicate  with  his  commission  man  to 
determine  the  date  of  shipment." 

The  droppings  of  the  steer  are  an  exoeUent  index  of  the  progress 
of  fattening.  While  they  should  never  be  hard,  thoy  should  still  be 
thiek  enough  to  "pile  np"  and  have  that  unetuous  appearanoe  whieh 
i&dieates  a  healthy  action  of  the  liver.  There  is  an  odor  from  the 

"Xr.  8.  Dept  Agr.,  Ftwrneri*  Bol.  S88. 
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droppings  of  thrifty,  well-fed  steers  known  and  quickly  recogriized 
by  every  good  feeder.  Thin  droppings  and  those  with  a  sour  smell 
indicate  something  wrong  in  the  feed  yard.  The  conduct  of  the  steer 
is  a  farther  guide  in  marking  the  progress  of  fattening.  The  man- 
ner in  whieh  he  approaches  the  feed  box;  his  quiet  pose  while  nuni^ 
nating  and  audible  breathing  when  lying  down,  diowing  the  lungs 
eramped  by  the  well-filled  paunch;  the  quiet  eye  which  stands  full 
from  the  fattening  socket;  the  oily  coat, — all  are  points  that  awaken 
the  interest,  admiration,  and  satisfaction  of  the  successful  feeder. 

812.  Order  and  qniet. — On  these  important  points  Mumford^''  \^Tites: 
"As  soon  as  the  fattening  process  begins,  the  cattle  should  be  fed  at 
certain  hours  and  in  the  same  way.  This  cannot  be  varied  15  minutes 
without  some  detriment  to  the  cattle.  The  extent  of  injury  will  depend 
upon  the  frequency  and  extent  of  irregularity.  .  .  The  OYen-tempered 
attendant  who  is  quiet  in  manner  and  movement  invariably  proves 
more  satisfactoiy  than  the  erratic,  bustling,  noisy  one.  The  cattle 
soon  learn  to  have  confidence  in  the  former  and  welcome  his  coming 
among  them,  while  they  are  always  suspicious  of  the  latter,  never 
feeling  quite  at  ease  when  he  is  in  sight.  Under  the  management  of 
the  former,  the  cattle  become  tame  and  (juiet,  even  tho  more  or  1<  s 
wild  at  the  outset;  while  under  the  latter,  wild  cattle  become  wilder 
and  tame  cattle  become  timid.  The  writer  has  observed  a  wide  diflierenoe 
in  practice  among  feeders  as  to  their  manner  of  approaching  fattening 
steers.  Some  are  brusque  in  manner,  rushing  up  to  the  steers  and 
searing  them  up  quickly,  while  other  (and  I  am  bound  to  say  more 
successful)  feeders  approach  the  cattle  with  the  greatest  care  and 
consideration,  getting  the  cattle  up,  if  at  all,  as  quietly  as  possible. 
Pastiires  for  eattle  in  (piiet,  seeluded  places  are  more  valuable  for  fatten- 
ing cattle  than  are  those  ailjacent  to  the  puhlie  roads  or  adjoining  pas- 
tures where  horses  or  breeding  cattle  run."  (112) 

818*  The  eye  of  the  master.— The  ability  to  fatten  cattle  rapidly  and 
profitably  is  a  gift,  to  be  incressed  and  strengthened  by  experience  and 
study*  The  ability  to  carry  a  steer  through  a  six  months*  fattening 
period  without  once  getting  him  "off  feed"  is  possessed  by  many  a  stock- 
man ;  but  how  this  faculty  is  attained  is  sometiiing  he  cannot  well  impart 
to  others.  In  general,  when  the  steer  has  reached  full  feed,  all  the 
grain  he  will  readily  consume  should  be  supplied,  but  any  left  in  the 
feed  box,  to  be  breathed  over,  is  worse  than  wasted.  Many  experienced 
feeders  follow  the  rule,  "Keep  the  feed  always  a  little  better  than  the 
cattle.'^  As  has  been  shown  (785) ,  this  means  that  the  preparation 
of  the  feed  is  increased  as  the  fattening  progresses.  Likewise  as  the 
animal  advances  in  flesh  there  is  greater  benefit  from  adding  a  nitrog- 
enous concentrate,  such  as  cottonseed  or  linseed  meal,  to  a  ration  whieh 
is  already  fairly  well  balanced.  (732) 

Scouring,  the  bane  of  the  stock  feeder,  should  be  carefully  avoided, 

»Be«C  Piodttetton,  pp.  924. 
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<ind  c!i  since  a  single  day's  laxness  will  cut  off  a  week's  gain.  This  trouble  is 
those  r:^  generally  induced  by  over-feeding,  by  unwholesome  food,  or  by  a  faulty 
Tieeoak  combination  in  the  ration.  Over-feeding  comes  from  a  desire  of  the 
f  fUtaif  attendant  to  push  his  eattle  to  better  gains,  or  from  carelessiien  and 
qnietftt  irregnlarity  in  measuring  oat  the  feed  supply.  The  ideal  stoekman  has 
%  At^f  a  qniek  discernment  whieh  takes  in  eveiy  animal  in  the  feed  lot  at  a 
^  f^t  i^lance,  and  a  quiet  judgment  which  gnides  the  hand  in  dealing  out  feed 
V  jwtt]  ample  for  the  wants  of  all,  but  not  a  pound  excess.  Cattle  of  the  same 
w*/:  age,  or  at  least  those  of  equal  size  and  strength,  should  be  fed  in  the 
same  enclosure.  Weak  animals,  and  those  unable  for  any  reason  to 
crowd  to  tlie  feed  trough  and  get  their  share,  should  be  placed  where 
they  can  be  supplied  in  quiet. 


t  injur;  I 


II.  MsTfioos  OF  Bebf  Pboduction 

1 

814.  Fattening  cattle  on  pasture. — Whether  the  feeder  should  finish 

his  cattle  during  the  winter  and  spring  in  the  dry  lot  or  carry  them 
thru  the  winter  to  be  fattened  on  pasture  in  the  summer  will  depend 
first  of  all  on  the  relative  cost  of  pasturage  compared  with  hay,  silage, 
and  other  roughage.  In  the  grazing  regions  cattle  are  commonly  sold 
at  the  close  of  the  pasture  season,  when  if  the  grass  has  been  good  many 
are  fkt  enough  to  be  sold  as  killers^  while  the  rest  will  go  into  feed  loto 
to  be  fattened  further.  On  &rms  where  land  is  high-prioed  and  there 
is  little  waste  land  the  tendeney  is  to  fatten  f eedefs  in  the  dry  lot,  sinee 
under  these  eonditions  com  silage  may  be  cheaper  than  pasturage. 
This  is  shown  in  a  trial  by  Bliss  and  Lee  at  the  Nebraska  Station" 
in  which  one  lot  of  steers  were  fed  on  pasture  from  June  1  to  Sep- 
tember 10  and  another  lot  given  corn  silage  in  a  dry  lot,  both  getting 
a  concentrate  mixture  of  4  parts  corn  and  1  part  cold-pressed  cotton- 
seed cake.  The  steers  fed  silage  made  as  large  gains  as  those  on  pas- 
ture and  only  one-fourth  as  mueh  land  was  needed  to  produce  the  silage 
as  was  required  for  pasture.  Humford  and  Hall  of  the  lUincns  Sta- 
tion,*' from  extensive  inquiries  in  that  stote,  report  that  cattlemen  esti- 
mate the  daily  inerease  per  head  of  steers  during  the  grasing  season 
at  1.66  lbs.  for  yearlings  and  1.87  lbs.  for  2  yr.-olds. 

Waters  of  the  Missouri  Station,*"  gathering  statistics  from  more  than 
1,000  successful  cattlemen  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  found  the 
average  gains  from  cattle  pastured  for  the  6-months  period.  May  1  to 
November  1,  to  be  as  follows: 

Average  gain  of  steers  for  the  6-months  season  on  grass 

By  y««rlinK«  By  2-yr.-olda 

F^r  moDth     Per  ■•caaon       Per  moatk 
Lba.  Lbs.  Uml 


MfaBOuri   47  282  58  m 

Iowa   48  288  52  312 

Illinoifl   45  270  62  312 

"Nebr.  Rpt  1918.  "IlL  Clr.  79.  "Mo.  Cir.  24. 
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Assuming  a  pasture  charge  for  yearlings  of  75  cents  per  month,  their 
gains  cost  approximately  $1.60  per  100  lbs.,  while  the  2-yr.-olds  at  a 
pwtnre  ehazge  of  $1  per  mouth  ^uld  put  on  gains  oosting  but  little 
over  $1.90  per  100  llie.  When  we  reflect  that  gaini  made  ^  steen  in 
winter  cost  from  $6  to  $10  per  100  lbs.  the  importsnoe  of  wisely  and 
fully  utilising  the  pastures  in  summer  is  apparent. 

Skinner  and  Cochel  of  the  Indiana  Station*'  found  thru  extensive 
inquiry  that  in  Indiana  during  summer  feeding  each  grain-fed  steer 
grazed  over  1.1  acres  of  land  on  the  averi^.  Where  no  grain  was  given, 
each  steer  grazed  over  about  2  acres. 

Lloyd  of  the  Mississippi  Station^'*  reports  that  2-yr.-old  heifers,  fed 
a  light  ration  during  the  winter,  irtien'tnnied  to  pasture  gsined  U 
lbs.  each  daily  for  178  days  on  pasture  alone.  Steers  of  the  same  age, 
thin  in  flesh  when  turned  to  pasture,  made  daily  gains  of  1.4  lbs.  for 
178  days,  while  those  full  fed  the  previous  winter  gained  but  0.8  lb.  each 
day  duriii-r  158  days. 

815.  Summer  vs.  winter  feeding. — ^Waters  of  the  Missouri  Station" 
reports  the  gains  in  3  summer  and  5  winter  feeding  trials  as  follows : 

BmniiMr  Wioler 


Number  of  animals   88  IM 

Average  length  of  feeding  peritxl,  days   209  107 

Concentrates  per  100  lbs.  of  gain,  Iba   814  909 

Roughage  per  100  ttw.  of  gain.  Dm   OMi  888 

Awngs  daily  gsin  per  steer,  lbs   2.87  2.18 


Because  of  the  longer  feeding  period  the  snnuner-f ed  cattle  wers  mueh 
fitter  than  those  fed  in  winter.  Despite  this  the  summer  gains  were 

made  on  18.5  per  et.  less  grain. 

Mumford  and  Hall  of  the  Illinois  Station.'"  from  extensive  corre- 
spondence with  feeders  of  their  state,  conclude  that  a  bushel  of  com  will 
produce: 

Gain  in  winfear  Chitttennmir 


f «ed  lot  oo  putur* 

With  calves                                                  8 .9  pounds  10 .0  pounds 

WiUi  yearlings                                                  6.5  pounds  7 .6  pounds 

WiUi  2-yr.-old8                                               6.4  pounds  6 .8  pounds 


Waters'^  sets  forth  the  following  advantages  of  fattening  on  pasture 
compared  with  finiahiwg  cattle  in  the  diy  lot : 

Grass  is  cheaper  than  hay. 

Summer  gains  require  less  grain  than  winter  gaua. 

Steers  fatten  more  quickly  and  oan  be  made  tiudc  and  pciOM  on  eorn  and  gran  with 
greater  certainty,  more  unifomiity,  and  the  smaUer  use  01  vtptKuScn  flupplemakts  like 
cottonseed  meal  and  linseed  meal. 

Hogs  foUowing  the  steers  make  larger  gams,  and  return  move  profit,  with  a  loner 

death  rate. 

In  summer  the  grain  only  is  drawn;  there  is  no  roughage  to  handle. 

The  steers  are  usually  fed  but  once  dailv. 

The  mamue  is  aeattned  by  the  cattle  tbamsehres. 

816.  Feeding  coneentiatei  on  paiture.— When  cattle  are  finished  on 
pasture  no  concentrates  at  all  may  be  fed,  a  small  allowance  may  be 
"Ind.  Cir.  18.   »MUw.  Rpt  1808.  «Mo.  Bnl.  76.  «*m.  CSr.  88.  »1I0.  Ctr.  84. 
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g^ven  during  the  entire  pasture  period,  concentrates  may  be  fed  daring 
only  the  last  few  weeks,  or  an  unlimited  allowance  of  grain  may  be  given 
thruout  the  entire  period.  Except  under  range  conditions  and  in  certain 
districts,  as  in  the  bluegrass  region  of  Virginia,  where  the  pastures  are 
unusually  nutritious,  it  will  usually  pay  to  feed  some  grain  in  addition  to 
pasture.  Am  Waters**  points  out,  the  eheapness  of  gains  on  grass  alone 
is  ixttaet  hy  the  low  selling  value  of  the  cattle,  beeanse  th^  are  not 
nsoally  fat  enough  to  market  and  must  be  sold  as  feeders  with  soSieient 
margin  for  the  buyer  to  profitably  fit  them  for  market. 

817.  Feeding  supplements  with  com  on  bluegrass  pasture. — ^During  5 
years  Mumford  conducted  extensive  trials  at  the  INlissouri  Station"  with 
high-grade  beef  steers  of  various  ages  to  study  the  economy  of  feeding 
a  nitrogenous  supplement  to  animals  full  fed  on  corn  and  running  on 
a  good  bluegrass  pasture.  In  these  trials  a  total  of  126  yearlings,  55 
two-yr.-olds,  and  51  three-yr.-olds  were  fattened.  Eaeh  year  the  steers 
were  tuned  to  pastore  May  1,  and  fed  for  7  months,  1^  whieh  time  the 
2-yr.-olds  and  3-yr.-olds  were  finished  while  the  yearlings  in  ewery 
instance  required  feeding  for  40  to  60  days  longer.  The  resnlts  secured 
in  these  trials  are  summarised  in  the  following  taUe : 

Feeding  supplementg  wUh  com  to  tieert  on  bluegrass  paefure 


Com 
alone 

Com  and 
Unaeed 

Corn  and 
cuttoDsetxl 
meal 

Corn  and 
gluten 
feed 

15.8 
2  0 
7.78 

(6.55 

17.2 
2  2 
7  70 

«7.2i 

16.5 
2.2 
7  67 

$7.09 

16.5 
2  2 
7  64 

$6.98 

20  1 
2.6 
7.98 

18.71 

20.4 
2.7 
7.M 

$7.09 

21  0 
2.6 
7.97 

f7.14 

23  1 

2  3 
10  13 
i  $8.38 

21  9 
2  8 
S  77 

$7  90 

23.7 
2  .5 
9  85 

$8.39 

Yeorlin(]^,  nr.  nf  S  ffeOTS 
Av.  daily  concentaate  alluwance,  Iba 
At.  dftily  gam*  ttM  

Concentratoa  per  pound  ftain,  lbs.  .  . 
Feed  cost  per  100  lbs.  gain*  

TtDO-yr.-oldi,  av.  of  2  yean 

Av.  daily  concentrate  aUowanoe,  lbs 

Av.  daily  gain,  lbs  

Conoentrates  per  pound  gain,  Iba. . . 
Feed  cost  per  100  Iba.  gam*  

Thne^.-ohis,  a  v.  of  2  years 
Ay.  daily  concentrate  allowance,  lbs 

Ay.  daily  pain,  Iba  

Conoentrates  per  pound  gain,  lbs  . 
Feed  coat  per  100  lbs,  gain* 


ww^40«M^  oottWMWlld  WMi,  124;  mad  ilutea  feed,  <22  per  toa; 


Since  immature  grass,  such  as  is  usually  eaten  1^  grazing  animals,  is 

much  richer  in  protein  than  grass  at  the  stage  when  cut  for  hay,  com 

and  bluegrass  pasture  alone  make  a  fairly  well-balanced  ration  lor  the 
fattening  steer.  (800)  Adding  a  nitrogenous  concentrate,  however,  in- 
creased both  the  consumption  of  feed  and  the  rate  of  pain  with  all  the 
ages.  With  the  exception  of  the  3-yr.-old  steers  ltd  corn  and  linseed 
meal,  the  lots  receiving  the  supplements  required  about  as  much  feed 
per  pound  gain  as  those  M.  eom  alone,  and  with  feed  at  the  prices  given 
"Mo.  BnL  76.  '*Mo.  Bui.  90. 
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made  more  expensive  gains.  With  the  yearlings  and  2-yr.-olds  the 
greater  feed-cost  of  the  gains  when  a  supplement  was  fed  was,  however, 
olEwt  to  a  greater  or  lew  extent  hy  the  laet  that  the  steers  fed  the 
aapplements  showed  better  finish  at  the  ehwe  of  the  trial  and  would 
therefore  sell  for  a  higher  prioe.  The  difference  in  gains  between  the 
steers  fed  com  alone  and  those  receiving  a  supplement  was  groatest 
toward  the  close  of  the  trial  and  with  steers  which  were  in  the  best  flesh. 
Mumford  concludes,  "The  results  of  our  experiments  for  many  years 
and  with  various  rations  and  kinds  of  cattle  clearly  indicate  the  value 
of  supplements  in  maintaining  the  appetite  and  in  securing  satisfactory 
gains  during  the  last  stages  of  the  feeding  period.  The  value  of  supple- 
ments during  the  first  psrt  of  the  feeding  period  has  in  many  experi- 
ments been  of  donbtfol  eeonomie  valne."  Obvionsly  the  higher  the 
price  of  com  compared  with  the  cost  of  the  snpplements,  the  greater 
the  advantage  from  their  use.  While  cottonseed  meal  gave  slightly 
better  returns  with  the  yearlings  than  did  linseed  meal,  the  resolts  were 
reversed  with  the  older  cattle. 

818.  Hints  on  fattening  cattle  on  pasture. — Care  should  always  V>e  taken 
in  changing  cattle  from  dry  lot  to  pasture,  especially  where  they  are  in 
good  flesh,  else  they  may  not  continue  to  gain  or  may  even  shrink 
severely.  As  young  pastnre  grass  is  lazatiTe,  if  silage  or  roots  have 
been  fed  during  the  winter  the  allowance  should  be  reduced  or  entirely 
withdra\^Ti  as  soon  as  the  cattle  are  turned  to  pasture.  Dr>'  roughage 
which  is  palatable  should  be  fed  during  the  change,  for  otherwise  the 
cattle  may  refuse  the  dry  feed,  preferring  the  grass.  When  the  cattle 
are  turned  to  pasture  early  in  the  season  and  there  is  no  dry  grass 
standing  over  from  the  preceding  fall,  it  is  wise  to  leave  them  on  pasture 
for  only  a  short  time  the  first  day  and  increase  the  period  gradually, 
else  severe  seouring  may  result.  If  grain  has  been  fed  during  the  winter 
it  should  be  continued  until  the  catUe  are  accustomed  to  grass.  Where 
cattle  are  nearly  finished  by  the  time  the  pasture  season  opens  they  had 
best  be  finished  in  the  dry  lot,  for  if  turned  to  pasture  they  will  usually 
make  much  poorer  gains.  Shaw''*  recommends  that  cattle  be  kept  from 
pastnre  unless  they  are  to  be  fed  at  least  2  months  before  being 
marketed. 

When  the  com  crop  matures  before  the  cattle  are  finished  for  market 
they  may  be  turned  into  the  standing  corn,  hogs  following  to  get  the 
com  not  eaten  by  the  steers.  Where  this  practice  is  followed  the  cattle 
should  be  accustomed  to  new  com  by  bc^  fed  gradually  incressing 
amounts  of  new  snapped,  or  ear  com,  or  com  fodder  before  being 
turned  into  the  corn  field. 

819.  Baby  beef. — The  most  intensive  method  of  beef  production  is 
the  fattening  of  calves  as  baby  beef.  Under  this  system  beef  calves  are 
fattened  as  they  grow,  reaching  a  good  finish  when  16  to  18  months  old 
and  weighing  about  1,100  lbs.  or  less.    In  the  production  of  baby  beef, 

'^Hie  Management  and  Feeding  of  Cattle,  p.  174. 
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first  of  all,  blocky  calves  of  good  beef  type  and  conformation  must  be 
selected,  for  scrub  or  dairy-bred  calves  will  not  usually  reach  the  desired 
maturity  and  finish  at  this  early  age.  As  Mumford^''  writes,  profitable 
baby  beef  production  retjuircs  experience,  judgment,  and  skill  of  the 
highest  order  in  the  feeder.  It  is  a  mistake  for  the  inexperienced  to  dip 
heavily  into  this  art  To  &tten  young  animals  profitably,  they  must  be 
good,  they  must  be  fed  for  a  considerable  time,  and  they  must  be  made 
fiat;  this  means  that  "tops*'  must  be  bought  or  bred.  The  most  suc- 
cessful operators  try  to  retain  the  *'calf  fat"  or  bloom  of  the  young  calf. 
The  calf  should  be  in  good  condition  when  fattening  begins  and  should 
be  induced  to  consume  considorahlc  roughage  of  high  quality,  such  as 
clover  or  alfalfa  hay  and  silage,  during  winter  and  rich  pasture  grasses 
in  summer.  Shelled,  crushed,  or  ground  corn  should  be  fed  together  with 
linseed  meal,  cottonseed  meal,  or  other  protein-rich  concentrates.  If 
the  com  is  given  whole,  hogs  may  profitably  follow.  Oats  are  one  of 
the  best  of  feeds  with  irbkih  to  start  the  caif  on  its  way  to  fattening. 
The  tendency  of  the  calf  and  yearling  is  toward  growth  rather  than 
fattening.  In  baby  beef  production  the  young  things  must  fatten  as 
they  grow;  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  most  liberal  and  ju- 
dicious feeding,  since  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  calves  and  yearlings 
sufficiently  fat  for  the  market  refjuirements.  Heifer  calves  mature  more 
quickly  and  may  be  marketed  earlier  than  steers.  It  is  seldom  possible 
or  profitable  to  get  spring  calves  ready  for  the  baby  beef  market  before 
July  of  the  following  year;  more  frequently  they  are  not  marketed  until 
Oetober,  November,  or  December  when  approzimately  18  months  old. 

This  fliystem  of  beef  production  is  best  suited  to  corn-belt  farms  where 
pasture  is  relatively  expensive,  while  com  is  cheaper  in  price  than  in 
other  sections  of  the  country.  (711-2) 

820.  Economy  of  gains  of  calves  fed  for  baby  beef. — At  the  Kansas 
Station"  Cottrell,  Ilaney,  and  Elling  placed  130  calves,  just  weaned, 
in  the  feed  lot  during  the  latter  part  of  October.  Sixty  were  grade 
Shorthorn,  Hereford,  and  Angus  range  heifers.  The  rest  were  pur- 
chased locally  or  raised  at  the  college  farm.  All  were  fed  twice  daily, 
getting  all  the  grain  and  roughage  they  would  clean  up  within  3  hours 
after  feeding.  They  were  sheltered  hy  a  common  board  shed  open  to 
the  south  and  were  fed  for  7  months  with  the  results  shown  below: 

Feed  and  7-months*  gain  of  calves  fed  for  haby  beef 

Feed  for  100  Iba.  arfs 
At.  caio    Conceo-  Rouxh- 

lite  Lba  Lbfl. 

Lot    /,  Alfalfa  hay  and  com   407  470  644 

Lot  77,  Alfalfa  hay  and  kafir   379  624  626 

Lot  III,  Prairie  hay,  com  %,  and  soy  beans  H    •     378  520  486 

Lot  IV,  Prairie  hay,  kafir      and  soy  brans  ^  j    .     342  594  5.39 

Lot   V,  Skim-milk  calves— alfalfa  hay  and  com..     440  439  436 

V/,  Whole-milk  calTe0--«lfallia  hay  aad  corn.    404  470  420 

Averafs   302  M8  600 

*Beet  Productloii,  pp.  76-82.  *Kaa.  Bui.  118. 
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The  surprisingly  small  amount  of  feed  for  100  lbs.  of  gain  will  be 
noted.  By  the  end  of  the  following  May,  when  from  12  to  14  months 
old,  the  entire  lot  averaged  800  lbs.  in  the  college  feed  lot,  and  on  ship- 
ping to  Kansas  City  shrank  3  per  ct. 

881.  ntttaBSBg  yearlingi.— Lev  eaetieme  than  the  feeding  of  ealvee 
for  bttlqr  beef  is  finwhing  steen  as  yearlingi,  ie.,  before  they  tie  2  yean 
old.  Spring  ealves  may  be  earried  thra  the  fint  winter  on  roughage 
with  but  a  small  allowance  of  concentrates.  However,  the  ration  most  be 
such  as  to  keep  them  growing  steadily.  The  second  sommer  good  pasture 
alone  will  be  sufficient  to  put  them  into  condition  for  the  feed  lot  in 
the  fall. 

Calves  to  be  fattened  as  yearlings  should  be  taught  to  eat  grain  before 
being  weaned  so  that  there  may  be  no  loss  of  condition  at  this  time. 
Yearlings  can  hardly  be  finiahed  in  a  6-nMnith8  winter  feeding  period, 
bat  reqnire  fattening  for  8  to  10  months  even  if  of  good  beef  type. 
Skinner  and  Cochel  eonelnde  from  3  yean'  trials  at  the  Indiana  Station*^ 
that  it  is  ordinarily  more  profitable  to  complete  the  fattening  in  the  feed 
lot,  rather  than  turn  the  half -finished  cattle  out  to  graas  in  the  qwing, 
for  larger  and  cheaper  gains  are  thus  made.  (711-2) 

822.  Fattening  cattle  2  years  old  or  older. — Where  pasturage  is  cheap, 
cattle  are  usually  not  marketed  until  2  years  old  or  older.  They  may 
be  carried  thru  the  first  winter  chiefly  on  roughage,  or  even  entirely, 
if  fed  legume  hay  and  other  roughage  of  good  quality.  (799)  On  good 
paston  they  will  make  good  growth  the  following  sommer.  If  they  an 
to  he  finiahed  on  grass  early  the  third  summer  they  will  need  a  moder- 
ate allowance  of  concentrates  the  second  winter.  If  to  be  sold  in  the 
fall  or  after  finishing  in  the  feed  lot,  little  or  no  grain  will  be  required 
provided  good  quality  roughage  is  fed. 

According  to  Cochel,"  the  system  of  beef  production  usually  most 
profitable  in  western  Kansas  is  to  raise  the  calves  on  pasture  the  first 
sommer,  winter  them  on  kafir,  milo,  or  sorgbnm  silage,  alfalfa  hay  and 
stnw  or  stover  firom  the  sorghnms,  witii  perliaps  some  cottonseed  meal 
in  addition,  iMMtnn  the  yeariings  the  aecond  summer  without  feeding 
grain,  carry  them  thru  the  second  winter  as  before,  and  market  the  third 
summer  from  grass.  With  good  pasture  such  cattle  should  reach  a 
weight  of  about  1,050  lbs.  and  be  fat  enough  to  sell  as  fleshy  feeders  or 
fair  killers.  In  other  sections  of  the  western  grazing  district  a  still 
more  extensive  system  is  yet  followed,  the  steers  not  being  sold  until 
3  years  of  age.  However,  the  tendency  is  ever  toward  hurrying  the  steer 
to  the  block,  and  while  4-  and  5-yr.-old  steen  wen  onee  common  on  the 
range,  bnt  few  now  reach  thia  age. 

"Ind.  BiiL  142.  "Infomatioa  to  the  authors. 
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QENERAL  PROBLEMS  IN  SHEEP  HUSBANDBT 

The  sheep  is  the  plant-scavenger  of  the  farm.  Because  of  its  dainty 
manner  of  nibbling  herbage  we  might  suppose  that  its  likes  were  few 
and  dklikea  many,  yet  nearly  every  plant  at  some  period  of  ita  growth 
aeema  palatable  and  is  freely  eaten.   No  domestie  or  wild  animal  is 

capable  of  subsisting  on  more  kinds  of  food.  Grasses,  shrubs,  roots, 
the  cereal  grains,  leaves,  bark,  and  in  times  of  scarcity  fish  and  meat, 
all  furnish  subsistence  to  this  wonderfully  adaptive  animal.  In  the 
great  pine  forests  of  Norway  and  Sweden^  they  will  exist  thru  a  hard 
winter  by  eating  the  pungent  resinous  evergreens.  Among  the  Lap- 
landers, when  other  foods  fail,  they  eat  dried  fish,  the  half-rotten  fiesh 
of  the  walms,  or  trm  the  very  wool  off  each  others'  backs.  Low*  reports 
that  the  sheep  of  the  Shetland  Islands  feed  upon  the  salty  seaweed  dur- 
ing winter,  knowing  by  instinet  the  first  ebbing  of  tiie  tide,  and  that 
they  are  fed  dried  fish  when  normal  foods  are  scarce. 

McDonald'  writes  of  the  Iceland  sheep:  "The  only  kindness  which 
these  animals  receive  from  their  keepers  in  the  winter  is  being  fed  on 
fish-bones  and  frozen  offal,  when  their  natural  food  is  buried  too  deep 
even  for  their  ingenuity  and  patience." 

While  sheep  may  exist  under  such  conditions,  we  can  expect  good 
returns  only  when  they  are  given  proper  fM  and  care. 

828.  Plaoe  of  iheep  on  the  fam^The  organs  of  maatieation  and  di- 
gestion indicate  that  planta  in  some  form  eonstitnte  the  natural  food 
of  sheep.  The  cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  fit  against  the  cartilag- 
inous pad  above  in  such  manner  that,  when  feeding,  the  herbage  is  torn 
off  rather  than  cut.  While  horses  and  cattle  eat  only  about  half  the 
plants  considered  weeds,  less  than  one-tenth  are  refused  by  sheep.  They 
even  prefer  some  weeds,  when  yet  succulent,  to  the  common  grasses. 
Sheep  graze  more  closely  than  other  stock,  and  if  many  are  confined  to 
one  field  erer^^  green  thing  is  at  length  oonsnmed.  When  closely  pas- 
tured on  cai-wet  timber  lands  where  the  growth  is  not  too  rank  tiiey 
derive  much  nourishment  from  the  leaves,  bark,  and  twigs,  destroying 
the  brush  nearly  as  effectively  as  goats.  (8)  The  feces  of  the  sheep  show 
the  finest  grinding  of  any  of  the  farm  animals,  and  as  they  relish  most 
weed  seeds  this  further  fits  them  as  weed  destroyers.  As  sheep  graze, 
their  droppings  are  distributed  more  uniformly  than  with  other  stock. 
At  nightfall  they  instinctively  seek  the  higher,  usually  poorer,  land  and 

'Sheep  Husbandry,  Klllebrew,  p.  6.  'Cattle,  Sheep  and  Deer. 

'Domestic  Animals  of  the  British  Islands. 
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thus  leave  their  droppings  on  areas  where  most  needed.  Thru  increas- 
ing the  fertility  of  the  pastures  it  grazes,  the  sheep  has  won  the  title  of 
"The  Golden  Hoof." 

Only  a  relatively  small  investment  is  necessary  to  start  in  sheep  hus- 
bandry, since  the  foundation  animals  cost  but  little  and  the  flock  in* 
creaaet  rapidly.  Sheep  require  neither  ezpensiye  bams  nor  implements 
and  only  the  minimum  of  eare  and  attention  during  the  baay  summer 
season.  In  wool  and  in  the  flesh  of  her  off-spring,  the  ewe  gives  double 
returns  each  year.  With  fair  prices,  the  wool  pays  for  her  maintenance, 
leaving  as  profit  all  income  from  the  lamb  or  lambs,  after  deducting  the 
small  cost  of  the  additional  feed  and  care  they  require.  Returns  come 
quickly,  as  lambs  may  be  marketed  8  or  9  months  after  the  ewes  are  bred. 
While  surpassed  by  the  pig  in  economy  of  meat  production,  the  lamb 
requires  less  feed  per  pound  of  produet  than  Hie  steer.  Beeauae  aheep 
readily  oonsume  food  which  would  otherwise  be  wasted  a  ilodc  will  prove 
profitable  on  many  farms  where  most  of  the  revenue  is  derived  from  other 
sources.  On  rough  or  hilly  land  that  cannot  be  economically  tilled  sheep 
may  often  be  the  main  live  stock  of  the  farm.  Tho  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance is  lowered  thru  their  utilization  of  otherwise  waste  feed,  one  must 
not  expect  profitable  production  from  such  feed  alone. 

824.  Mutton  breeds  and  Merinos  compared. — The  Merino  sheep  is  pe- 
culiarly a  wool-bearer,  and  nearly  all  lines  descended  from  the  Spanish 
stock  have  been  selected  for  that  single  purpose.  The  atoiy  of  the  Spanish 
Merino  in  its  home  country  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  cliaptem 
in  the  history  of  live  stock.*  In  their  pilgrimage  from  South  to  Central 
Spain  each  spring  and  their  return  in  the  fall  the  great  Spanish  flocks 
made  annual  journeys  covering  over  a  thousand  miles.  Only  the  strong- 
est and  most  rugged  survived  the  long,  fatiguing,  perilous  marches.  The 
ability  to  exist  in  enormous  flocks,  to  range  over  a  vast  territory,  and 
to  subsist  upon  sciiut  food  are  the  leading  of  the  many  remarkable  quali- 
ties wrought  by  stem  Fate  into  the  very  constitution  of  the  Merino  sheep. 

Ahnost  opposite  in  several  characteristics  are  the  En^ish  mutton 
breeds,  which  have  been  reared  in  small  flocks  confined  to  limited  pas- 
tures, the  best  specimens  being  saved  and  nurtured  each  year  with  in- 
telligent attention  to  all  their  wants.  They  have  been  sheltered  from 
storms  and  liberally  fed  with  rich  roughage  and  grain  in  the  sheepfold 
whenever  the  fields  were  scant  of  herbage  or  the  weather  severe.  In 
general  the  life  of  the  English  mutton  sheep  has  been  one  of  quiet  con- 
tentment and  plenty  almost  to  surfeit.  In  this  country  we  cannot  hope 
to  attain  the  wonderful  success  reached  by  British  flockmasters  unless 
we  elosely  follow  or  improve  upon  their  methods. 

826.  Size  of  the  flock. — The  sheep  is  distinctly  gregarious.  The  im- 
proved American  Merino  still  shows  the  result  of  inheritance  in  its 
ability  to  exist  in  great  flocks  and  thrive  under  the  most  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  care  and  keep.    With  reasonable  oversight  thousands  of  Me- 

*Low,  Domestic  Animals  of  the  British  Islands,  Vol  II. 
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rino  sheep  can  be  held  in  single  bands  where  the  range  !•  ample,  and  for 

the  brief  period  of  fattening  tens  of  thousands  may  be  successfully  fed- 
together,  as  is  still  done  with  range  sheep,  carrying  Merino  blood,  which 
are  brought  to  feeding  points  in  the  western  states  and  in  the  Missis- 
sippi valley. 

In  the  humid  regions,  two  hundred  sheep  of  the  mutton  breeds  are 
as  many  as  can  usually  be  successfully  managed  in  one  flock,  and  to 
aeeure  the  best  returns  from  even  this  number  one  should  have  had  pre- 
vious experience.  The  novice  would  better  begin  with  a  flock  of  25, 
increasing  the  number  as  experience  grows.  When  the  farm  is  heavily 
stocked  with  sheep,  increased  vigilance  is  needed  to  prevent  infestation 
with  internal  parasites  and  other  troubles  which  are  sure  to  threaten. 

826.  A  breed  test. — AVilson  anil  Curtiss'  at  the  Iowa  Station  fattened 
wethers  of  different  breeds  ou  the  same  rations  in  2  trials,  lasting  90 
and  105  days,  respectively,  with  the  results  averaged  in  the  table.  In 
the  first  trial  there  were  ten  12-months-old  wethers  in  each  lot  and  in 
the  second  9,  averaging  9  months  of  age.  National  Delaine  Merinoe  were 
used  in  the  first  trial  and  Bambouillets  in  the  second. 


Comparison  of  breeds  for  mutton  and  wool  production 


Av. 

Av. 

Feed  for  100  lbs.  gain 

Pi^r  Cf-ut 

Av. 

wt. 

Value 

Av. 

daily 

total 

() 

f 

of 

wt. 

gain 

gaia 

Grain 

Hay 

Roots 

carcaaa 

fleece 

fleece 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lb3. 

Lbs. 

Lb.H. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

DolUn 

78 

0.40 

39  2 

483 

451 

279 

55.3 

5 

.7 

0.70 

95 

0.41 

40.6 

500 

476 

306 

54.6 

8 

.3 

1  .04 

Dorset  

92 

0.45 

44.8 

485 

494 

286 

53.4 

6 

.4 

0.80 

Suffolk  

105 

0.47 

46.3 

492 

493 

280 

63.1 

6 

.4 

0.81 

Oxforti  

107 

0.46 

45.2 

499 

500 

311 

52.6 

9 

.5 

1.30 

109 

0.48 

47.2 

465 

462 

293 

54.8 

10 

.3 

1.54 

102 

0.S5 

64.6 

418 

411 

249 

64.2 

11 

.3 

1.66 

Lincoln   

108 

0.50 

49.7 

457 

451 

270 

53  4 

11 

.7 

1.67 

78 

0.32 

32.4 

573 

509 

345 

50.7 

8 

.2 

0.87 

The  large  breeds — ^Leicester,  Cotswold,  and  Lincoln — ^made  somewhat 
the  largest  daily  gains,  the  MerinoB  ranldng  lowest  and  consuming  the 

most  feed  for  100  lbs.  of  gain. 

827.  Breeds  for  crossing  on  western  ewes. — To  learn  the  value  of  the 
various  crosses  on  western  ewes,  Wilson"  of  the  South  Dakota  Station 
divided  60  Montana-hred  yearling  ewes  into  6  lots,  breeding  each  lot  to 
an  average-quality  ram  of  one  of  the  breeds  shown  in  the  table.  The 
experiment  ran  6  years,  each  lot  being  bred  In  aueeeasive  years  to  a  ram 
of  each  of  the  6  breeds.  The  lambs  were  grazed  on  bluegrass  and  rape 
pastures  until  freezing  weather  in  the  fall,  and  then  fattened  on  a  grain 
mixture  of  100  lbs.  shelled  corn,  100  lbs.  oats,  and  25  Iba.  linseed  meal, 
with  all  the  upland  prairie  hay  they  would  eat.  They  were  shorn  before 
marketing  in  the  spring.  During  the  course  of  the  experiment,  some  of 
the  ewes  in  each  lot  were  lost  from  various  causes. 

*Iowa  BulB.  33,  36.  *S.  D.  Bui.  127. 
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Talae 

No.  of 

Initial 

Daily 

forlOOlbik 

el  wool 

Draand 

l&mba  fed 

weisht 
Lba. 

fain 

Lb«. 

E£ 

per  head 

Dollan 

earcaaa* 

Per  cc 

65 

77 

.36 

084 

1.63 

62.4 

63 

82 

.34 

518 

1.36 

52  9 

66 

80 

.31 

687 

1  37 

53  4 

57 

73 

.81 

676 

1.36 

63.2 

88 

73 

.85 

664 

1.11 

68.1 

88 

78 

.81 

668 

1.84 

64.8 

Yeliu  of  ramff  of  vorioui  broods  for  eromng  on  wootem  owe$ 

Bnedof  MB 

Cotawold  

Oxford  

Hampshire  

ShiopafaiiB  

Soatndown  

Rambouillet  

*AT«mfa  of  3  yean. 

The  Cotswold  lambs  made  tbe  Uurgest  and  most  eeonomical  gains  and 
led  in  value  of  fleece.  In  percentage  of  dre.ssed  carcass  the  Cotswolds 
were  the  lowest  and  the  Rambouillets  the  highest.  The  general  criti- 
cisms before  slaughter  were  that  the  Cotswolds  were  too  leggy  and  heavy, 
the  Hampshires  and  Oxfords  too  licavy,  and  the  Rambouillet.s  not  smooth 
enough.  The  Southdowns  and  IShropshires  be^>l  met  the  demands  oi  the 
market 

Fa^e,*  at  the  Wyoming  Station,  mated  29  fine-wooled  western  ewei 

with  a  good  Cotswold  ram  and  another  lot  with  a  Soathdown  ram,  and 
fattened  the  resulting  lambs.  The  Cotswold  grades  made  slightly  larger 

and  more  economical  gains,  but  the  Southdowns  gave  a  higher  percentage 
of  dressed  carcass,  worth  more  per  pound.  Carlyle  and  Iddings,*  on 
fattening  a  lot  of  139  Lincoln-Merino  lambs  and  161  Shropshire-Merinos 
at  the  Idaho  Station,  found  that  the  latter  made  slightly  larger  gains, 
while  the  feed  consumed  per  100  lbs.  gain  was  practically  the  same  for 
both  lots. 

888.  Feedlag  giain  before  and  after  weaaiagv— At  the  Wisconsui  Sta- 
tion,* Oraig  studied  the  profitableness  of  feeding  grain  to  Iambs  before 
and  after  weaning  when  on  good  pasture.  In  4  trials  high-grade  Shrop- 
shire lambs,  early  induced  to  eat  various  grains,  were  given  all  they 
would  consume  in  a  trough  placed  in  a  lamb-creep.  (894)  The  following 
table  summarizes  the  results  secured  before  weaning,  in  periods  averag- 
ing 10  weeks : 


Feeding  fforioua  groins  to  lambs  before  weaning 


daily  cnia 


Initial 

WlMKht 

Lbs. 

39 
44 


Daily 

Lbs. 
0.51 
0.63 
0.48 
0.68 


Total 

Rain 
Lbs. 

35.8 

37.0 

88.6 

87.0 


Conc«ntrat«a  for 
100  lba.  caiB 
Lba. 

74 
78 

71 
81 


Lol    I,  Com  meal,  0.4  lb.*  

Lot  //,  Whole  oat8, 0.4  lb  

£o(  ///,  Wheat  bnn,  0411b  

Lot  IV,  Cracked  pess,  04  lb   87 

'Avengo  of  5  triala. 

The  large  daily  gain  of  over  one-half  pound  made  by  these  unweaned 
lambs  and  the  small  concentrate  requirement  in  addition  to  the  dam's 
milk  forcefully  illustrate  the  great  general  principle  that  young,  grow- 
ing animals  give  the  best  returns  for  feed  consumed.  All  the  difterent 
concentrates  fed  were  found  satislMtozy.  Com  led  alone  gave  good 

*Wyo.  BuL  96.  *Idabo  Bid.  17.  *Wl8^  Rpts.  1896»  1901 
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retnrns,  especially  when  cost  was  considered,  the  dam's  milk  supplement- 
ing this  highly  carbonaceous  grain.  From  these  and  other  careful 
studies,  Craig  reached  the  following  conclusions: 

"The  continuous  grain  feeding  from  birth  until  the  lambs  were  about 
10  months  old  did  not  produce  any  noticeable  difference  in  the  carcasses 
in  respect  to  the  mixture  of  fat  and  lean,  but  materially  influeneed  the 
early  maturity  of  the  lamba.  The  lamha  so  led  attained  a  given  weight 
from  4  to  7  weeks  looner  than  those  fed  no  grain  before  weaning  and 
required  about  the  same  amount  of  grain  for  the  same  inereaae  in  weight. 
When  lambs  are  fed  grain  continuously  from  birth  they  are  fit  for  the 
market  at  any  time,  so  that  advantage  may  be  taken  of  any  favorable 
fluctuation  that  may  occur  in  prices.  When  the  lambs  are  to  be  sold  at 
weaning  time  in  July  at  the  age  of  3  or  4  months,  or  in  November  when 
about  7  months  old,  it  will  pay  to  feed  them  grain." 

The  unlimited  feeding  of  grain  after  weaning  led  the  lambs  to  eat 
leas  pasture.  One4ialf  pound  of  grain  per  head  daily  is  the  greatest 
amount  that  was  found  profitable  to  feed  at  this  time. 

888*  Soiling  ewet  and  lambi^Becanse  of  their  daintiness  and  the 
large  variety  of  plants  they  crop  if  opportunity  offers,  it  is  usually 
undesirable  to  maintain  sheep  on  soilage.  However,  desiring  to  ascer- 
tain, regardless  of  cost,  the  amount  of  food  required  by  sheep  for  growth 
in  summer,  the  senior  author*®  conducted  the  following  trial  at  the  Wis- 
consin Station.  Ten  large  Merino  ewes  were  chosen,  each  with  a  vigor- 
ous  lamb  at  foot  1  month  old  when  the  trial  began,  June  3.  With  pa- 
tknee  and  laborious  attention  to  details  the  shepherd  fed  the  lot  sneeeas* 
fully,  obtaining  the  results  given  in  the  table: 

Feed  required  for  100  U>s.  gain  when  soiling  ewes  and  lambs 

Green  Green  corn  Totaidry 

clover  fodder  Hay  Ottta  matter 

Lbn.  Lbs.  Lba.  Lb*.  LIm. 

Bwee  and  Uunbi  bcforo  waujnb 

106  days                                1,806  1,366  ...  46  860 

Lambs  after  weuimg,  28  days   915  202  418  806 

When  we  remember  that  the  ewes  and  lambs  would  have  preferred  to 
do  their  own  foraging  the  amount  of  dry  matter  required  per  100  lbs. 
gain  was  most  reasonable.  When  we  further  consider  that,  if  allowed 
to  graze,  they  would  have  eaten  weeds  and  weed  seeds  as  well  as  the 
better  forage,  we  must  conclude  that  the  sheep  is  one  of  the  most  eco- 
nomical meat  produeers  on  the  fum. 

880.  SheaiiBg  lambs  before  ftttteaiig^From  trials  eovering  4  yean 
at  the  Wisconsin  Station^^  Craig  found  that  fall  shearing,  not  later  than 
October,  was  beneficial  from  the  standpoint  of  size  and  economy  of  gains, 
when  lambs  that  were  6  months  old  were  to  be  prepared  for  the  early 
winter  market.  With  lambs  fattened  during  a  3  or  4  month  winter  pe- 
riod no  advantage  resulted.  Tho  more  wool  was  obtained  by  shearing  in 

"Wis.  RpU  1890.  "Wis.  Rpt  1904. 
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the  fall  and  again  in  the  spring,  the  market  value  of  the  2  clippingB 
no  greater  than  the  single  clip  with  its  longer  fibers. 

In  a  13-week  trial  by  F.  B.  Muraford  at  the  Michigan  Station/*  a  lot 
of  10  lambs  wbs  shorn  in  November  while  another  was  left  unshorn,  both 
being  fattened  on  a  ration  of  clover  hay  and  equal  parts  of  corn  and 
wheat  Both  lots  wm  kept  in  a  bam,  the  ivindow  in  the  pen  eontain- 
ing  the  unshorn  lambs  being  left  open,  while  that  in  the  pen  of  the  shorn 
lambs  was  kept  closed.  Deq>ite  this  care,  the  shorn  lambs  sufFered  from 
the  cold.  The  shorn  lambs  ate  0.1  lb.  more  grain  and  0.2  lb.  more  hay 
per  head  daily,  yet  made  30  per  ct.  less  gain  than  those  not  shorn.  Had 
the  shorn  lambs  still  warmer  quarters,  there  undoubtedly  would  have 
been  le.ss  difference  in  the  returns. 

On  account  of  the  prevalence  of  the  practice  of  shearing  lambs  before 
fattening  when  they  are  to  be  fed  late  in  the  spring,  Skinner  and  King 
fed  166  lambs  for  60  days,  beginning  Mareh  14,  at  the  Indiana  Sta- 
tion.^* Half  were  shorn  when  they  had  been  <m  ieod  10  days  while  the 
others  carried  their  wool  till  10  days  before  the  elose  of  the  trial.  The 
early-shorn  lambs  made  neither  larger  nor  more  economical  gains  than 
the  others.  Undoubtedly  if  the  weather  grows  very  warm  in  the  spring 
before  lambs  are  finished,  it  wih  pay  to  remove  their  fleeces. 

831.  Fattening  sheep  of  different  ages. — At  the  Montana  Station** 
Shaw  compared  the  fattening  qualities  of  average  western  range  lambs, 
1-  and  2-yr.'0ld  wethers,  and  aged  ewes.  Eaeh  lot  of  about  50  was  fed 
whole  barley  and  elover  hsy  for  88  days  with  the  following  resalts: 

Fattening  range  sheep  of  different  ages 

Avence  ration  At.  wt.  Av.  Av.  Feed  for  100  lb«.  ooa 

Clover  »t  b«-  daily  toUd  Qover 

Agewlmfwi               Bariey     hay  ginning  sain  eaia  Bariey  hay 

Lbs.      Lbi.  Lb«.  Lbs.  Lba.  Lbs.  Lbs. 

lAmbs   0.7  2.1  63  0.27  23.7  253  763 

One-year-oMwellMES....  0.7  8.8  95  0.27  28.6  2S6  1,413 

Two-year-old  woUwi. . .  0.7  4  1  116  0.28  24  .3  248  1,469 

Ag^ewes   0.7  2.3  92  0.18  16.6  387  1,320 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  lots,  exeept  fhe  aged  ewes,  made  praetiesUy 

the  same  daily  and  total  gains.  All  were  fed  the  same  amount  of  grain, 
but  the  lambs  ate  only  about  half  as  much  hay  as  the  yearlings  or  2-yr.- 
olds.  Hence  the  gains  of  the  lambs  were  much  more  economical.  In 
other  trials  at  the  same  Station,^'  lambs  made  not  only  more  economical 
but  also  more  rapid  gains  than  yearling  wethers.  It  is  generally  unwise 
to  feed  yearlings  for  the  block,  since  they  are  shedding  teeth  and  there- 
fore not  in  eondition  to  give  the  best  retaxBS  for  feed  and  ears.  Vnkm 
priees  for  wool  role  high  the  stoekman  cannot  Bttard  to  eany  wethen 
past  the  period  when  they  may  be  fed  off  as  lambs.  Cnlls  can  be  pre- 
pared for  the  butcher  at  any  time  by  the  use  of  a  little  grain.  In  the 
Yicinity  of  cities  profitable  sales  can  be  made  of  fat  onlls  at  times  when 
regular  feeders  have  failed  to  supply  the  market. 

"MidL  BuL  128.     '■Ind.  Bui.  168.      "Mont  BoL  36.     "Mont  Bala.  47. 59. 
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The  demand  for  well-fattened  lambs  grows,  the  tender,  juicy,  high- 
flavored  meat  finding  increasing  favor  among  Amerieans.  Not  only  do 
prices  for  fat  lambs  rule  high  as  compared  with  mature  sheep  and  farm 
animals  generally,  but  there  are  other  advantages  in  feeding  off  lambs 
before  they  reach  maturity.  A  given  weight  o£  feed  goes  further  with 
lambs  than  with  matm  ilieep;  the  money  inyested  ia  aoomor  tnnied,  and 
there  is  less  risk  from  death  and  accident.  Thus  the  tendency  la  toirard 
marketing  the  lambs  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  satisfactorily  sold  If 
lambs  raised  on  forms  are  not  sufficiently  fat  in  late  summer  or  early  fall 
to  meet  the  reasonable  demands  of  the  market,  it  shows  a  lack  of  feed 
and  care,  or  that  parasites  have  destroyed  profits.  Owing  to  their  ten- 
dency to  grow,  lambs  require  a  longer  period  to  fatten  than  do  mature 
wethers.  Since  they  are  not  only  making  fat  but  also  lean  meat,  the 
ration  should  be  somewhat  narrower,  that  is,  contain  more  protein,  than 
18  needed  for  fattening  matnre  sheep.  However,  a  ration  which  is  too 
narrow  will  nndnly  stimulate  growth,  and  not  give  the  requisite  finish. 

888.  Shelter  for  sheep* — ^Above  every  other  animal  on  the  farm  the 
sheep  should  be  kept  dry  as  to  both  coat  and  feet.  Inattention  to  either 
of  these  essentials  will  result  disastrously.  With  dry  winter  quarters 
sheep  will  stand  a  great  degree  of  cold  without  injury.  Their  shelter 
should  not  be  warm,  compared  with  that  of  other  farm  animals,  for  sheep 
sweat  badly  in  winter  when  confined  in  quarters  sufficiently  warm  for 
dairy  cows.  One  thickness  of  matched  boards  will  make  the  bam  or 
died  where  sheep  are  ecmfined  sufBciently  warm  in  the  northern  states 
except  lor  winter  lambs.  Ample  ventilation  is  of  great  importance,  but 
drafts  must  be  avoided.  On  the  western  plains,  it  is  even  more  necessary 
to  protect  sheep  from  cold  winds  than  from  rain.  Sunshine,  good  drain- 
age, and  conveniences  for  feeding  are  the  other  requisites  of  a  good  sheep 
barn.  When  succulent  feeds,  such  as  wet  beet  pulp  or  silage,  are  fed 
the  quarters  must  be  especially  well  drained  and  the  bam  or  shed  well 
bedded.  Stone  basements  are  unsatisfactory  for  sheep  on  account  of 
dampness,  and  if  used  good  ventilation  is  especially  necessary.  Damp 
walls  are  a  sure  indication  of  lack  of  ventilation  and  impending  trouble. 

In  late  spring  and  early  summer  when  cold  rains  begin,  the  flock 
should  be  sheltered  if  possible,  for  exposure  is  dangerous,  especially  to 
young  lambs.  In  the  heat  of  summer  if  there  is  no  natural  shade  in  the 
pastures  the  flock  should  have  access  to  a  darkened  but  well  ventilated 
shed.  A  fringed  curtain  thru  which  the  sheep  force  their  entrance  will 
keep  back  the  flies  from  this  retreat.  (881) 

833.  Winter  qnarten  for  fattening  sheep. — ^At  the  Minnesota  Station** 
Shaw  fed  eight  78-lb.  lambs  lor  117  days  in  a  yard  aheltmd  tnm  the 
wind  by  a  low  building  at  one  side.  A  second  lot  was  confined  in  a  yard 
with  an  open  shed  for  shelter,  while  a  third  was  kept  in  a  compartment 
of  a  bam  ventilated  by  means  of  a  large  window  facing  the  east  All 
lots  were  fed  the  same  ration  with  the  following  results: 

'•Minn.  BoL  44. 
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^#0e#  0/  vanou$  $n$tkadt  of  eonfinment  on  foHmmg  lomftt 

Wh«.M  <wg5&     iai|jgtaii     OJg-l  ^ 

Lol    /,  outofdoora   0.28  804  90  810 

Lot  //.inyaidwiihahfld   0.32         668  74  261 

£ol///,iiittabfe   0.28         722  80  — 


Lot  II,  kept  in  a  j'ard  with  an  open  shed,  made  the  largest  and  the 
most  economical  gains,  while  Lot  I,  kept  out  of  doors,  made  as  good  gains 
as  those  confined  in  the  barn,  but  required  slightly  more  feed  for  100 
lbs.  of  gain. 

Skiimer  and  King  found  at  the  Indiana  Station*'  that  lambs  fattened 
dniing  the  winter  in  an  ofien  afaed  and  adjacent  yard  made  0.01  lb.  Urn 

daily  gains  and  required  slightly  more  feed  for  100  lbs.  gain  than  othera 
kept  in  a  well-ventilated  bam.  But  the  lambs  in  the  open  shed  were 
better  finished,  and  sold  for  enough  more  to  overbalance  the  slightly 
higher  cost  of  gains.  In  a  later  trial  the  lambs  fed  in  the  open  shed 
consumed  less  feed  per  100  lbs.  gain  and  again  sold  for  a  higher  price 
than  those  fed  in  the  barn. 

That  shelter  from  rain  is  needed  9nan  in  a  moderate  elimate  k  shown 
in  a  trial  by  Mnmf ord,  Trowbridge,  and  Hackedom  at  the  Misaonri  Sta- 
tion** in  which  yearling  wethers  fed  in  an  open  yard  made  smaller  gains 
and  required  over  19  per  ct.  more  feed  per  100  lbs.  gain  than  others 
which  had  access  to  a  bam.  In  the  northern  states  a  dry,  littered  \'ard, 
having  a  sunny  exposure,  and  provided  with  a  well-bedded,  comfortable 
shed  opening  to  the  east  or  south,  extending  along  the  windward  side  to 
break  the  cold  winds  and  driving  storms,  is  ideal  for  fattening  sheep.  In 
such  quarters  the  air  is  bracing,  the  sunshine  invigorating.  Here  the 
animals,  heavy  coated  and  filled  with  rich  grain  and  roughage,  are  both 
warm  and  comfortable,  and  comfort  is  enential  to  the  highest  gains. 
In  the  arid  regions,  proteetion  from  driving  winds  and  sandstorms  is 
all  that  is  essential. 

834.  Exercise. — For  the  breeding  flock  abundant  exercise  thmout  the 
year  is  essential.  (Ill)  That  fattening  sheep  make  better  gains  if  allowed 
but  limited  exercise  is  sho\\Ti  by  trials  at  the  Wisconsin  Station^'  in 
which  during  3  consecutive  winters  Humphrey  and  Klcinheinz  kept  one 
lot  of  12  wedier  lambs  in  a  dry*  airy,  well-lighted  pen  during  fattening 
while  another  was  turned  ont  daily  for  exercise  when  the  weather  per^ 
mitted.  The  results  are  averaged  in  the  following  table : 

Exercise  vs.  confinement  for  fattening  wether  lambs 

AreracB  ntion        Av.  daOj      FmcI  for  100  lb*.  0da 
Gnia     Bay     Roots     gain      Grain     Hagr  Bool* 
Lbik      Lba.       LiML      Uliu       Lbc      Uml  LESl 

Exercia«l   1.1      1.9      1  4     0.15      708    1,297  1,068 

Not  exercised  1  1      1  9      1.4    0.17      618    1.113  899 

"Ind.  Bui.  168;  information  to  the  authors. 
»Mo.  Bui.  116.    '*Wi8.  RptB.  1904-05. 
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In  no  case  did  these  lambs  make  large  or  economical  gains,  for  they 
were  in  better  condition  at  the  beginning  than  average  feeder  lambs  and 
were  not  forced  for  the  largest  gains.  The  lambs  given  exercise  made 
slightly  smaller  gains  and  required  over  16  per  ct.  more  feed  for  100  lbs. 
gain  tbaa  tluNe  more  elosely  confined. 

885.  Grindinff  grain;  onttinir  ^  grinding  hay. — Of  all  farm  animals  the 
sheep  is  best  able  to  do  its  own  grinding,  and  ifith  few  exceptions  whole 
grain  only  should  be  furnished.  (488)  The  common  saying  of  feedera, 
"a  sheep  which  cannot  grind  its  own  grain  is  not  worth  feeding,"  is  a 
truthful  one.  Valuable  breeding  sheep  with  poor  teeth  may  be  contin- 
ued in  usefulness  by  being  fed  ground  grain.  In  certain  cases  grinding 
may  prove  advantageous.  At  the  Colorado  Station^"  Cooke,  when  feed- 
ing western  sheep  on  wheat,  observed  that  much  of  the  grain  passed 
thru  the  animala  unbroken.  As  shown  in  the  next  chapter,  it  is  well  to 
grind  such  hard  seeds  as  bald  barley,  millet,  and  sereoiings  containing 
small  weed  seeds. 

From  4  trials  testing  the  value  of  cutting  and  grinding  alfalfa  hay  for 
fattening  lambs,  Morton  of  the  Colorado  Station  concludes  that  when 
good  quality  long  alfalfa  hay  is  fed  not  enough  is  refused  to  warrant 
such  preparation.  When  poor  quality  hay  is  used,  cutting  into  three- 
fourth  inch  lengths  may  be  profitable  thru  inducing  closer  consumption, 
provided  the  cost  is  not  more  than  $1  per  ton.  Reducing  such  hay  to 
meal  may  be  warranted,  if  the  eoet  is  not  more  than  $3  to  $4  per  ton. 

898.  Silf  feeders;  feed  xaeks^To  saye  time  and  labor  some  feeders 
place  quantities  of  grain  sufficient  for  a  week  or  more  in  a  self  feeder, 
a  box  so  arranged  that  the  grain  passes  down  into  the  feed  trough  as 
rapidly  as  the  sheep  consume  the  supply  below.  Trials  with  self  feeders 
by  F.  B.  Mumford  at  the  Michigan  Station"  with  ten  80-lh.  lambs  in 
each  lot,  fed  for  105  days,  and  by  Shaw  at  the  Minnesota  Station^'  with 
eight  80-lb.  lambs  in  each  lot,  fed  for  117  days,  are  summarized  in  the 
table: 


THaU  with  self  feeders  for  fattening  Umb$ 


M«UiodoffMdiiis 

Avmi*  ifttioii 

Av. 

daily 

.\v. 
total 
gain 

Grain 

drain 

Hay 

Lbs. 

Lb«. 

Lba. 

Lba 

Rolf-fod 

0.9 

0  23 

24.8 

607 

387 

334 

Ordinary .... 

1 .0 

0  31 

32,8 

481 

Self -fed  

Com  and  bran,  1.8  Iba  

0.9 

0.22 

23  7 

776 

405 

Ordinary.  . , . 

1.0 

0.25 

20.7 

638 

421 

Minnuota 

0.35 

Sotf-fed  

Wheat  leraeningB,  3.2  lbs. . 

0.5 

41.6 

908 

130 

Ordlasiy. ... 

Wheat  seneningd,  24  Iba.. . 

0.8 

0.82 

37.6 

1  742 

251 

*Colo.  Bui.  32.  »MIch.  Bui.  113. 

"Colo.  BulB.  151,  187.  "Minn.  Bui.  44. 
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In  each  trial  the  self  feeder  inereaaed  the  Ued  oonsiimed  for  100  Iba. 

of  gain.  Mumford-*  concludes  from  teats  covering  3  yean,  "FattenincT 
Iambs  by  means  of  a  self  feeder  is  an  expensive  practice,  and  economy  of 
production  requires  more  attention  to  the  variation  in  the  appetites  of 
the  animals  than  can  be  given  by  this  method."  After  a  later  trial  with 
yearling  wethers  at  the  Missouri  Station"  Muuiford  writes,  "The  ad- 
vantage of  a  self  feeder  even  at  a  low  price  of  corn  is  small,  as  it  will 
he  fmind  neoeasaiy  to  feed  by  hand  the  first  5  or  6  weeks  of  the  feeding 
period  in  order  to  aecnatom  the  sheep  to  a  full  fted  of  grain  before  them 
all  the  time."  Nnmerona  ohaervationa  show  that  the  death  rate  ia  hi^ier 
when  self  feeders  are  used.  The  more  concentrated  the  grain,  the  greater 
the  danger  in  feeding  it  thru  the  self  feeder.  Bulky  wlieat  aereeningi 
have  been  satisfactorily  fed  in  self  feeders. 

From  trials  during  2  years  Morton^^  reports  that  under  Colorado  con- 
ditions, with  lambs  fattened  in  the  open,  self-feed  hay  racks,  costing 
$1  per  running  foot  and  accommodating  4  lambs  per  foot,  2  on  a  side, 
8a?ed  Bii0ieient  hay,  compared  with  feeding  it  on  the  ground  ontiide  the 
pens,  to  pay  their  coat  in  3  aeaaona.  It  ia  well  to  conatmet  hay  racks  ao 
that  ehaff  and  seeds  will  not  fkll  upon  the  necks  of  the  sheep,  ainoe  aoeh 
material  will  work  down  into  the  wool,  injuring  its  quality. 

Grain  and  roughage  should  be  fed  separately  to  sheep.  If  sheep  are 
fed  in  close  fjuarters  the  hay  should  be  supplied  daily,  since  they  dislike 
provender  that  has  been  "blown  on,"  as  shepherds  say.  In  feeding  sheep 
in  open  lots,  as  is  done  thruout  the  West,  racks  sufficiently  large  to  hold 
roughage  for  several  days  are  often  used.  Grain  troughs  should  have 
a  wide,  flat  bottom,  forcing  the  sheep  to  consume  the  grain  slowly.  Fif- 
teen inches  of  lin^  trough  spaee  diould  be  provided  for  each  animaL 

887.  Waters— Opinions  as  to  the  amount  of  water  necessary  for  sheep 
vaiy  more  than  with  any  other  domestic  animal.  In  countries  with  heavy 
dews  and  ample  succulent  feed  in  summer,  and  where  roots  are  largely 
used  in  winter,  water  may  possi])ly  be  denied  sheep,  but  ordinarily  it 
is  a  necessity.  Because  of  the  danger  of  infestation  with  internal  para- 
sites, drinking  from  stagnant  pools  must  be  avoided.  On  the  arid  ranges 
of  the  Southwest,  when  grazing  on  certain  succulent  plants,  like  singed 
cacti,  sheep  sometimes  go  60  days  without  water."  The  wise  shepherd  will 
und^  all  usual  oonditiona  see  that  his  aheep  are  supplied  with  water  daily. 

A  sheep  needs  from  1  to  6  quarts  of  water  daily,  according  to  feed, 
temperature,  and  weather.  Ewes  suckling  lambs,  and  sheep  that  are 
being  fattened  require  more  water  than  those  being  simply  carried  thru 
the  winter.  The  following  table  presents  data  gathered  at  the  Michi- 
gan-*' and  Colorado-''  Stations  on  the  amount  of  water  consumed  by 
fattening  lambs,  averaging  about  80  lbs.  at  the  beginning  of  the  trials: 

>*Mldi.  Bui.  128.  "^ich.  Buls.  113.  128,  136. 

•Mo.  BoL  116.  'Colo.  Bui.  76. 

•Colo.  BttL  187. 

"WlteOK  and  Smith,  Farmers'  Cyclopedia  of  Live  Stod^  p.  6M. 
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Water  drunk  by  Uunbs  on  various  rations  during  fattening 

V.  dail 


Water  Water 
Av.  daily       drunk         drunk  per       No.  of 
Bationa  nin         daily      100  Ikw.  gain  triala 


Michiqan 

Grain  and  clover  hay,  open-yaidfaediilK  0  -22  1.4  fiOO  1 

Grain  and  clover  hay   0.28  2.8  979  8 

Grain,  roota,  and  clover  hay   0.36  1.9  540  3 

Clover  hay  and  mgnrbeeta   0.18  0.8  814  1 

Colondo 

Grain  ind  alfalfa  hay  (cold  water)   0.36  6.1  1,423  2 

-«     .    (wanD water)  ...  0.36  6.8  1^14  8 


Adding  roots  to  the  ration  greatly  decreased  the  water  requirement, 
the  lambe  fed  clover  hay  and  unlimited  angar  beets  drinking  only  0.3 
lb.  each  daily.  Lamba  fed  in  an  open  yard  requited  lees  water  than  those 

in  confinement,  due  probably  to  the  lower  temperature  outside.  Supply- 
ing lambs  fattening  on  alfalfa  hay  and  grain  with  warm  instead  of  eold 
water  made  no  difference  cither  in  the  quantity  of  water  drank  or  in  the 
rate  and  economy  of  the  gains  produced. 

Gray  and  Ridgeway  of  the  Alabama  Station'"  found  that  in  late  sum- 
mer ewes  in  confinement  drank  2.5  lbs.  of  water  each  while  living  on 
green  sorghum  forage,  and  6.1  lbs.  when  on  cottonseed  meal  and  hulls. 
(IM) 

888*  adt — Sheep  ieq[aire  salt,  which  should  be  aTailable  at  all  times, 
for  an  irregular  supply  induces  scouring.  In  winter  it  may  be  given  in 
a  trough  used  only  for  this  purpose.   In  summer  salt  may  be  rendered 

doubly  useful  by  scattering  it  on  sprouts  growing  ,nbout  stumps,  on  brush 
patches,  or  over  noxious  weeds.  Some  western  sheep  raisers  never  salt 
their  sheep  but  allow  them  to  eat  alkali,  which  is  safe  when  it  contains 
80  per  ct.  salt.^^  It  is  believed  that  salted  sheep  are  less  liable  lo  become 
locoed. 

In  an  experiment  in  France**  in  which  3  lots  of  sheep  were  fod  the 
same  ration  of  hay,  straw,  potatoes,  and  beans,  those  receiTing  a  daily 
allowance  of  0.5  os.  of  salt  with  their  feed  gained  4.5  lbs.  more  per  head 
than  those  fed  no  salt,  and  1.25  lbs.  more  than  those  fed  0.75  oz.  per 
head  daily.  This  indicates  that  sheep  may  be  given  too  much  as  well 
as  too  little  salt.  The  fleeces  of  the  salt-fed  sheep  were  better  and  heavier 
than  those  fed  no  salt.  (101) 

880.  Weight  and  gains  of  fattened  wethext. — ^By  far  the  most  compre- 
hensive data  on  the  weights  and  gains  of  fattened  wethers  of  different 
ages  and  from  the  Tarious  breeds  are  fOmlshed  by  the  records  of  the  ani- 
mals winning  prizes  at  the  Smithfield  Club  Show,  London,  England. 
Below  are  presented  these  data  for  the  years  1895  to  1912,  inclusive." 
As  given  in  these  records  the  daily  gain  includes  the  weight  of  the  ani- 
mal at  birth. 

•Ala.  Bui.  148. 

"Wilcox  and  Smith,  Farmer's  Cyclopedia  of  Live  Stock,  p.  590. 
"Aba.  in  Agr.  Jour,  sad  Mia.  Bea  6  (1902).  p.  861. 
"Load.  Lira  Stock  Joar.,  Vols.  42-76. 
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Weight  of  jHrize-vnnning  wethers  at  SnUthfieid 


Number 

Av. 
to 

At. 
wt. 

Av. 
daily 

Number 

Av. 
•f 

Av. 
wt. 

Av. 
daily 

Middh-wool 

Ua 

Ubm. 

Lb& 

Urn. 

35 

238 

141 

0  59 

53 

592 

224 

0  37 

49 

331 

200 

0.60 

23 

679 

261 

0.38 

94 

309 

206 

0.67 

78 

661 

282 

0.42 

36 

232 

132 

0.56 

60 

591 

197 

0  33 

56 

298 

196 

0.66 

53 

649 

285 

0  44 

Southdown  

67 

266 

159 

0.58 

58 

636 

253 

0.39 

09 

286 

150 

0.52 

105 

637 

202 

0.31 

Sullolk  

76 

287 

201 

0.70 

56 

648 

291 

0.44 

Lonff^wool 

25 

276 

188 

0.68 

15 

624 

292 

0.40 

42 

276 

188 

0.68 

28 

625 

268 

0.42 

Kent  

73 

250 

100 

0.64 

05 

000 

207 

0.44 

54 

247 

157 

0.64 

59 

607 

273 

0  45 

48 

290 

209 

0.72  1 

55 

639 

334  1 

0.52 

The  greater  economy  of  the  f^UDfl  made  by  lambs  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  lambs  made  daily  gains  ranging  from  0.52  lb.  to  0.72  lb.,  while 
those  of  tlie  yearlings  were  considerably  lower,  ranging  from  0.31  to  0.52 
lb.  per  head  daily. 

840.  Weight  of  fattened  sheep. — The  weights  of  fat  sheep  of  the  sev- 
eral breeds  competing  for  prizes  at  the  American  Fat-Stock  Show,  Chi- 
eago,  dnring  the  years  1878  to  1884,  inclusive,**  were  as  follows: 


Weights  of  fat  sheep  of  various  breeds — American  Fat-Stock  Show 


BiMd 

Weth'-rs 

Ewes 

Under 
1  year 

1  year  and 
under 
2  yean 

2  years 
or  oyer 

Under 
1  year 

1  srearaad 
under 
2  ymn 

> 

or  ovsr 

Lbfl. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

LbsL  ; 

142 

199 

258 

127 

205 

273 

151 

239 

263 

112 

204 

238 

Southdown  

119 

172 

205 

97 

130 

100 

Other  middle  wools  

117 

181 

223 

87 

2as 

211 

American  Merino  

79 

112 

137 

52 

73 

101  , 

118 

188 

221 

122 

106 

213  ^' 

In  most  instances  the  ewes  of  a  given  breed  and  age  were  somewhat 

lighter  in  weight  than  the  wethos. 

841.  Slaughter  tests;  dressing  percentage. — The  records  of  the  slaugh- 
ter competitions  at  the  Sraithfield  Club  Show^^  also  furnish  the  most 
extensive  data  available  on  the  dressing  percentage,  and  weight  of  in- 
ternal fat,  pluek  (heart,  liver,  and  lungs),  and  skin  for  wethers  of  the 
different  breeds.  In  the  following  table  are  averaged  the  results  of  these 
"block"  teste  for  20  years,  189&.1914  indadve. 

•■Trans.  Dept  Agr..  UU  1884.  p.  228. 
*Lond.  Live  Stock  Jour.,  Vols.  4840. 
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Smiihfleld  slaughter  tegU 


BtwdMda«> 

wt.  at 
•l»u(hter 

Av.  wt.  of 
drestwd 
carcaaa 

of  mMed 

At.  wt. 

nt  fat. 

of 
pluek 

Av.  wt. 
of  alciA 

No.  or 

Lba. 

Lbs. 

Lba. 

Lba. 

Lba. 

116 

71 

61 

6.6 

3.7 

14.6 

7 

Blackfaced,  1-2  jraan  

171 

110 

64 

9  0 

4.4 

18.6 

16 

Cheviot,  lambs  

113 

67 

59 

5.8 

3.6 

12.6 

54 

Cheviot,  1-2  years  

147 

94 

64 

6  9 

4.4 

14.3 

68 

Hampshire,  Iambs  

163 

102 

63 

5.2 

5.1 

15.0 

54 

Hampshire,  1-2  years  

209 

136 

66 

6.8 

6.0 

16 .8 

30 

QC 

oO 

an 
DU 

R  9 

o  .u 

10  A 

IV  .4 

fC 

O 

Kent,  1-2  years  

242 

155 

64 

6  5 

6.0 

27.0 

2 

269 
128 

176 
76 

68 
62 

6.2 
4.8 

7.0 
3.9 

25.2 
10.8 

4 
64 

142 

92 

65 

6  2 

4.1 

12.0 

45 

152 

95 

62 

7  0 

5.0 

13.6 

104 

Suffolk,  1-2  ymn  

188 

121 

64 

10  6 

5.7 

14.3 

43 

Welsh,  1-2  years  

121 

74 

61 

8.8 

3.4 

11.0 

14 

Cross-bred,  lambs  

129 

79 

61 

5.9 

4.2 

13.2 

106 

Cro8»4>red,  1-2  years  

161 

102 

63 

8.3 

5.0 

14.8 

101 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  yearlings  yielded  a  slightly  higher  percent- 
age of  dressed  carcass  than  the  lambs.  These  wethers  were  thoroly  fin- 
ished, and  thus  their  dressing  percentage  is  higher  than  with  sheep  as 
usually  fattened  for  the  market.  A  survey  of  the  experimenta  at  the 
various  stations  in  which  slaughter  tests  have  been  conducted  with  the 
animftlii  fattened  ahowa  that  the  usoal  dreaung  percentage  of  lambs  or 
yeariings  ranges  from  48  to  67  per  ct,  depending  on  how  completely  the 
animals  were  fattened. 

842.  Shrinkage  in  shipping. — During  4  winters  Linfield  of  the  Mon- 
tana Station"  fattened  average  range  lambs  and  2-yr.-old  wethers  on 
clover  hay  and  grain,  shipping  them  from  Bozeman  to  Chicago,  a  distance 
of  about  1,440  miles.  Lambs,  averaging  87.5  lbs.  when  shipped,  shrank 
7.6  per  ct.  on  the  average,  the  range  being  4.6  to  8.7  per  ct.  The  2-yr.-old 
wethers  shrank  somewhat  less,  averaging  6.8  per  ct.,  with  a  range  of 
5.1  to  8.6  per  et  The  older  sheep  yielded  2.2  per  ct  more  dressed  eareass. 

Shaw*^  states  that  fattened  lambs  weighing  under  100  lbs.,  when  4 
days  in  transit,  will  shrink  7  to  8  lbs. ;  l-yr.-old  wethers  weighing  about 
120  lbs.,  approximately  10  lbs.;  and  aged  wethers  and  ewes  about  12 
lbs.  On  shipping  lambs  fattened  in  4  trials  on  corn  and  either  clover 
hay,  alfalfa  hay,  corn  stover,  soybean  straw,  or  timothy  hay,  with  and 
without  the  addition  of  a  nitrogenous  supplement,  Carmichael  and  Ham- 
mond of  the  Ohio  Station**  found  no  variation  in  shrinkage  attributable 
to  the  ration.  Lambs  shipped  135  to  149  miles  shrank  \Z  to  6.8  per  ct 

When  sheep  are  marketed  off  pasture,  especially  rape,  excessive  shrink- 
age from  scouring  may  be  prevented  by  giving  dry  feed  for  a  day  or 
more  prior  to  ahipping.  The  grain  ration  should  be  decreased  previous 

"Mont  Buls.  47.  69.  "Ohio  Bols.  187,  846. 

"Manaiement  and  Feeding  of  8heeo^  p.  866. 
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to  shipping  for  the  same  reason.  Shaw'"  r^ardfl  oats  as  the  safest  oon- 
centrate  to  feed  sheep  when  in  transit. 

843.  Wool  production. — A  general  discussion  of  the  nutrients  required 
for  wool  production  has  been  given  in  an  earlier  chapter.  (161-2)  Soil 
and  climate  prodnee  marked  effects  cm  the  eharaeteriitics  of  sheep,  as 
shown  by  Brown^  in  his  study  of  the  evolntion  of  the  varioiis  Eni^Jsh 
'  breeds.  The  rich  lowlands  of  England  with  their  abundant,  nutritious 
grasses  produced  the  heavy-bodied,  plethoric  Long-wools,  the  next  higher 
lands  with  less  abundant  herbage  furnished  the  Downs  and  Middle- wools, 
while  the  mountains  with  scanty  herbage  produced  the  active,  still  lighter 
breeds.  Coleman"  states  that  the  peculiar  luster  of  the  Lincoln  wool 
diminishes  when  these  sheep  pass  to  a  less  congenial  soil,  and  that  wool 
in  certain  districts  of  Yorkshire  brings  a  higher  price  than  that  of  other 
localities,  due  to  the  ^Yorable  influenee  of  soil  and  dimate.  He  further 
states  that  limestone  soils,  otherwise  peculiarly  suited  to  sheep,  tend  to 
harshness  in  wool  which  renders  it  less  valuable  than  that  from  sheep 
living  on  clays  or  gravels. 

To  prevent  injury  to  the  wool,  feeding  racks  should  be  so  constructed 
that  seeds  and  chaff  will  not  lodge  on  the  neck  and  shoulders  of  the  sheep, 
and  the  feed  lot  or  bam  must  be  well  bedded  so  that  the  wool  will  not 
become  soiled. 

Weiske  and  Dehmel^  found  fiiat  sheep  shorn  6  times  a  year  produced 
less  unwashed  wool,  but  nearly  25  per  ct.  more  pure  wool  fiber  than  thoss 
shoni  annually,  but  such  short  wool  is  of  low  value. 

"Management  and  Feeding  of  Sheep,  p.  361. 
"British  Sheep  Farming. 
*  Cattle,  Sheep^  and  Pigs  of  Onat  Brltalii. 
"Fattttnuissleluw.  1872,  p.  61L 
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FEEDS  FOR  SHEEP 
L  ConobntbatbsfobShebp 

In  the  following  articles,  which  discuss  the  value  of  various  feeding 
Btufb  for  sheep,  especially  for  fattening  animiifai  it  will  be  noted  that 
nearly  all  the  trials  reviewed  were  with  lambs.  This  is  dne  to  the  £Bcts» 
already  pointed  out,  that  lambs  make  better  use  of  their  feed  and  that 
their  flesh  is  in  greater  demand.  (831)  In  all  trials  where  the  weight 
of  the  lambs  and  duration  of  the  fattening  period  are  not  stated,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  either  western  lambs  weighing  about  65  lbs.  or  eastern 
lambs  of  about  80  lbs.  were  used,  and  that  the  feeding  period  covered 
from  12  to  15  weeks. 

Mi.  Ikdiin  omi.— Com,  fhe  best  single  grain  for  fattening  sheep,  is 
the  cereal  most  commonly  used  over  the  United  States  as  far  west  as 
Colorado,  beyond  which  wheat  and  bailey  are  more  generally  fed.  Leg- 
ume hay,  rich  in  protein,  admirably  supplements  this  carbonaceous 
grain.  Hence,  the  combination  of  com  and  legume  hay  has  become  a 
standard  ration  for  fattening  sheep  over  a  large  extent  of  our  country. 
In  this  chapter,  so  far  as  possible,  other  rations  are  compared  with  this 
successful  combination.  To  show  the  possibilities  of  this  ration,  below 
are  averaged  the  results  from  8  stations  with  26  lots,  including  527  lambs, 
which  were  fed  an  unlimited  allowance  of  shelled  com  and  either  clover 
or  alfidfa  lu^,  for  periods  averaging  90  days.  The  resolts  are  also  given 
from  4  stations  at  which  17  lots,  including  1,180  lambs,  were  fed  a 
limited  aUowanee  of  shelled  com  (tmk  0.7  to  1.1  lbs.  per  head  daily), 
with  the  same  roughages,  in  trials  averaging  92  days. 

Com  and  legutne  hay  for  fattening  lambs 

Initial     DdOr  for  100  lb%0dD 

A^«tkm  78^   fi!r  ffi 

Com  aUoxDanu  unlimiUd 
Shelled  corn,  1 .3  lbs. 

cam  or  alfalfa  luty,  1.4  lbs.   67       0.82        400  4» 

Com  aUowance  limited 
Shelled  corn,  0.91b. 
ClovworalfBlfahay,2.1]bs   00      0.82        288  666 

The  lambs  given  a  full  feed  of  com  consumed  an  average  ration  of 
1.3  lbs.  shelled  com  and  1.4  lbs.  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  and  gained  0.82 
lb.  per  head  daily,  requiring  400  lbs.  shelled  com  and  436  lbs.  bay  per 
100  lbs.  gain.  Due  probably  to  the  superior  quality  of  the  hay  fed,  the 
lambs  getting  the  limited  oom  allowance  made  as  good  gains  as  those 
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on  a  full  feed  of  com.  These  lambs  required  655  lbs.  of  hay  and  only 
288  lbs.  of  corn  for  100  lbs.  of  gain.  From  these  averages,  the  feeder 
may  readily  calculate  the  cost  and  possible  profits  of  fattening  lambs 
under  reasonably  favorable  conditions,  and  when  the  fattening  period 
18  not  too  extended.  (201-7) 

M6.  Cm  xofiiint  inppleau&t— Owing  to  its  earbonaeeoiis  eiianeter 
com  should  be  supplemented  with  some  yariety  of  legnme  hay,  or  if 
this  is  not  available  then  with  some  protein-rieh  conoentnte,  even  when 
fed  to  fattening  sheep  or  lambs.  (201) 

This  is  sho\\Ti  in  the  following  table,  in  the  first  division  of  which  are 
summarized  the  results  of  7  trials,  averapinf?  81  days,  in  each  of  which 
com  was  fed  with  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  to  one  lot  of  lambs  and  with  tim- 
othy or  prairie  hay  to  another  lot.  In  the  second  division  are  given 
the  xesnlts  of  4  trimlSi  averaging  80  days,  in  iriiieh  tiie  effect  of  adding 
linseed  or  cottonseed  meal  to  a  ration  of  coin  and  timothy  hay  was 
studied.  Thus,  the  first  division  shows  the  value  of  supplementing  com 
with  legnme  hay,  and  the  second,  of  adding  a  nitrogenous  ooneentrate 
to  a  ration  of  com  and  carbonaceous  hay. 

Corn  requires  supplement  for  fattening  lambs 


ratioa 


Initial 


Daily 


Fe«d  forlOOIlMki 


heaume  hay  a»  msmimmU  to  com* 
Unbalanced  ramn,  164  lotmht 
Com,  0.91b. 

Carbonareous  hay,  1  0  lb.  

Bakmeed  ralion,  172  lambt 
Oom,  1.1  lbs. 
Legume  hay,  1 .5  lbs  

Nitroffenout  eonetnUrate  m  tunfimnU  to  corof 
Unoalon^  ration,  90  UtmM 

Corn,  1  2  lbs. 

Timothy  hay,  1.01b  

Balanced  ration,  90  lamba 
Com,  1 .2  lbs. 

Cotton-  or  linseed  meal,  0 .2  lb. 
Tfanothy  hay,  1  0  lb  


60 


64 


64 


Um. 


0.19 


0.82 


0.23 


o.ao 


407 


340 


520 


647 


475 


448 


*Avera«e  of  1  trial  by  Burnett  (Nebr.  Bal.  60).  1  by  Emeiy  (Wyo.  BuL  51),  1  bar  IMOt  (Wy«.  BoL  10. 

1  by  Morton  (Wyo.  Bui.  73),  and  3  by  T  " 


Sins  Clod.  B'uL  103). 

dc3u»fiML  M0>.  1  bar  HkVB  QOatu  B«L  SI).  aadS 


tAveraga  of  1  trial  by  Cannichaal 
by  BUaau  Mid  Ki^  (Ind.  BuL  103). 

While  the  lambs  fed  corn  with  carbonaceous  timothy  or  prairie  hsy 
gained  only  0.19  lb.  per  head  daily,  tho.se  fed  com  with  legume  hay, 
either  clover  or  alfalfa,  gained  0.32  lb.  The  lambs  on  the  unbalanced 
ration  required  46  per  ct.  more  grain  and  15  per  ct.  more  hay  than  those 

on  legume  hay. 

Supplementing  the  carbonaceous  ration  of  corn  and  timothy  hay  with 
0.18  lb.  of  protein-rich  cotton-  or  linseed  meal  per  head  daily,  increased 
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the  gains  and  lowered  the  amount  of  feed  required  for  100  lbs.  gain. 
Lambs  will  fro  off  feed  more  readily  when  com  is  fed  without  being 
properly  supplemented  by  some  protein-rich  feed.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  these  trials  the  lambs  fed  com  and  legume  hay  or  com,  carbonaceous 
hay,  and  a  nitrogenofiB  supplement  had  good  appetites  at  all  times. 

MB.  Com  alone  end  in  oomUBation^ — ^Altho  com  and  legume  hay  alone 
have  given  excellent  results  in  numerous  experiments  and  in  extensive 
eonimercial  feeding,  many  maintain  that  the  animals  have  better  appe- 
tites and  are  less  subject  to  digestive  disorders  when  a  variety  of  grains 
18  used,  especially  toward  the  close  of  the  fattening  period,  or  when 
lambs  are  being  forced  on  heavy  grain  allowances.  Without  question, 
mixing  a  more  bulky  concentrate,  such  as  oats  or  wheat  bran,  with  com 
is  advisable  to  prevent  digestive  tronUe  in  starting  animals  on  feed. 
Whether  tiieie  is  any  benefit  in  adding  other  feeds  to  com  for  the  sske 
of  variety  when  the  lambs  are  on  full  feed  seems  to  be  an  unsettled  ques- 
tion, for  in  trials  reviewed  later  (851),  the  Indiana  Station  secured  just 
as  good  results  with  corn  as  the  sole  concentrate,  when  fed  with  clover 
hay  and  corn  silage,  as  with  a  combination  of  corn  and  oats.  Much  of 
the  trouble  experienced  in  feeding  corn  as  the  sole  concentrate  is  due 
to  its  improper  use  with  carbonaceous  roughage  without  any  nitrogenous 
supplement. 

At  the  Wisconsin  Station  Craig^  fed  lambs  grazing  on  blnegrsss  pasture 
com  meal  alone,  eom  mesl  and  oatl^  or  com  meal  and  peas  for  8  weeks  be- 
fore weaning  and  for  the  same  period  after  weaning.  The  lambs  fed  eom 

meal  alone  made  the  largest  and  most  economical  gains  before  weaning, 
and  as  large  and  economical  gains  as  the  other  lots  after  weaning.  In 
this  case,  the  needed  protein  came  from  the  dam's  milk  and  the  pasture 
grass. 

847.  Feeding  com  in  various  forms. — ^To  determine  the  relative  effieieno7 
of  different  methods  of  preparing  com  for  fattening  lambs,  Brvard*  at 
the  Iowa  Station  fed  6  lots,  of  40  range  lambs  eseh,  averaging  52  lbs., 
com  in  various  forms,  as  shown  in  the  table,  all  lots  getting  0.6  lb.  al- 
falfa hay,  0.7  lb.  com  silage,  and  0.15  lb.  linseed  meal  per  head  daily  in 
addition. 

Varioui  methods  of  preparing  com  for  fattening  lambs 


F^ed  forie01lM.|riB  OoHcf 

Daily  Concen-  100  tb*. 

Avmii  da&lf  Wm  •OomaN            nia  trstea  Hay  Silaco  Rain* 

Lbc           Lb*.  Lbs.  Lhn.  DoIUn 

Lot    /,  Whole esr  com,  13  lbs          0.33        438  181  22.'^  5  95 

Lot  //,  Broken  ear  com,  1 .3  Ibe. ...  0.33  425  177  220  6.86 

Lot ///.  Shelled  corn,  1 .3  Ibe             0.84  416  176  217  6.81 

Lot  IV,  Ground  com.  1 .2  lbs  0.88  426  184  888  6.18 

LU    V,  Whole,  broken  and  ground 

oorn^l.Slbs.                  0.86       8BB  167  206  6.61 

LoC  F/,Com-and-cob  meal,  1.2  lbs.  .  0  .34        415  172  214  r,  77 


*Oonj|«r  liaBlMl,  oa  bMk  of  66  tb%_srsiB--«bol».«v  M^eta.,  Jbtokaa  Mr,66^eta.,  •beUad  M  «fea* 


pmuMl  OBcCii.  sad flom^-oob lanl flO  «ta ; oO  inal,  tSO; tilaaB.  fS.80: aad  alfalfa  hay  tlS ptr toa. 
*WIb.  Rpt  1897.  'Information  to  the  authors. 
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In  the  table  the  equivalent  amount  of  shelled  corn  is  given  for  each 
lot;  e.  g.,  each  lamb  in  Lot  I  received  daily  ear  com  equivalent  to  1.3 
lbs.  of  afaeUed  corn.  The  whole  ear  oorn,  fed  Lot  I,  smde  praetiedUr 
aa  large  and  economical  gaina  aa  broken  ear  com  or  ahelled  com,  tho 
ahelling  the  com  decreased  the  feed  required  for  100  Iba.  gain  enough 
to  slightly  more  than  pay  the  expense.  W  ing*  deelarea  that  no  ration  will 
make  better  or  more  marketable  lambs  than  a  combination  of  ear  com, 
com  silage,  and  alfalfa  hay.  Lot  IV,  fed  ground  corn,  made  the  lowest 
gains  in  the  trial.  From  previous  trials  Evvard  concluded  that  the  best 
results  may  be  secured  by  starting  the  lambs  on  ear  com,  changing  to 
broken  ear  com  aa  the  feeding  period  progresses,  and  finishing  on  ground 
com  and  broken  ear  com;  i  e.,  inereasing  the  preparation  of  the  grain 
fed  aa  the  lamba  fatten.  Lot  V,  fed  in  this  manner,  made  slightlj  the 
largest  and  most  economical  gains.  Com-and-cob  meal  ranked  second  in 
amount  of  f^ains  and  economy  of  production.  To  study  the  most  econom- 
ical method  of  preparing  corn  for  lambs  fed  clover  hay  Coffey  fed  5  lots, 
each  of  16  western  lambs  averaging  65  lbs.  in  weiglit,  clover  hay  and  com 
in  various  forms  for  98  days  in  a  trial  at  the  Illinois  Station*  with  the 
results  shown  in  the  table : 


Lot  II,  Shelled  com,  1 .3  lbs.   Clover  hay,  1 .3  lbs... .  0.205  432  449 

Lol  III,  Ground  com,  1 .3  Ihs.    Clover  hay,  1 .3  lbs.. .  0.264  483  605 

Lot  IV,  Com-and-cob  meal,  1 .5  lbs.    C.  hay,  1 .2  Ihe.  0.364  489*  476 

Lot      Shelled  oom,  0.06 lb.  Clover  hnv,  1 .0  lb.                      .  ^ 


*Reduoed  to  ■MM  ootn  bulL 
ISboek  MH^  OTtttriaiic  n  pw  «k.  of  MR. 

The  Iambs  in  Lot  II,  fed  aheUed  com,  made  the  largest  and  most  eco- 
nomical gains.    Both  ground  com  and  com-and-cob  meal  produced 

smaller  and  more  expensive  gains  than  did  shelled  corn.  Ear  com, 
fed  Lot  I,  produced  about  as  large  and  economical  gains  as  shelled 
corn.  Lot  V  was  fed  a  small  amount  of  shelled  corn  until  they  had 
learned  to  husk  shock  corn,  and  thereafter  were  given  com  only  in  the 
form  of  shock  com.  These  lambs  made  somewhat  lower  gains  than  the 
other  lotSy  and,  inclnding  the  com  in  the  ahock  com,  required  522  Ihs. 
of  com  for  100  Iha.  gain.  Coffey  pointa  out  that  hoth  ear  com  and  ahock 
com  are  better  anited  for  feeding  on  a  thick  sod  than  in  a  dry  lot  or 
ham,  for  they  may  be  scattered  on  the  sod  so  that  each  lamb  will  have 
an  equal  chance  to  feed  and  little  will  be  wa.sted.  In  the  lot  or  ham 
lambs  are  apt  to  drop  the  ears  on  the  ground  where  they  become  soiled 
or  bunch  them  up  in  the  trough  so  that  each  lamb  does  not  get  its  share. 

From  these  trials  we  may  conclude  that  it  will  rarely  pay  to  grind 
com  for  fattening  lamha,  except  perhaps  where  they  are  fairly  fat  and 

*8lieep  Fanning  In  America,  p.  886.     ^Intonnatlon  to  the  antliora 


0.298      439*  463 
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it  18  desired  to  oontiirae  feeding  them  for  some  time.  (423,  835)  'When 
ground  com  is  to  be  fed,  it  should  be  cracked  or  ground  coarsely,  for 
Carlyle*  found  in  repeated  trials  that  lambs  ate  coru  ground  coaraelj 
much  more  readily  than  that  which  was  tine  and  powdery. 

848.  Barley. — Thruout  the  western  range  district,  where  but  little 
corn  is  grown,  barley  is  extensively  used  for  fattening  sheep  and  lambs. 
In  tbe  folkmiag  table  are  sammariced  the  resalta  of  6  truJa,  averaging 
96  daya,  in  idileh  Iwewing  or  Sooteh  hariey  waa  compared  with  ahelled 
com  for  fattening  lambs  when  fed  with  alfalfa  hay.  The  table  alao 
summarizes  4  trials,  averaging  98  days,  in  which  barley  was  compared 
with  shelled  corn  when  fed  with  carbonaceous  roughage— prairie,  timothy, 
or  mixed  prairie  and  brome  hay. 

Barley  vs,  cam  for  fattening  lambs 


latioa 


WUh  alfalfa  hay* 

Lot  I,  total  of  35.5  lamha 
Whole  barlfv,  0  9  lb. 
Alfalfa  haV,  2  4  Ibi. 
Lot  I!,  total  of  855  lambs 
tihelled  corn,  0 .9  lb. 
Alfalfa  hay,  2.8  Dm. 

Wiih  earbomeeom  kayi 

LotI,Mal^fS7lamllf 
Whole  barky,  1.2  0)8. 
Hay,  l.Slba  

Lot  II,  total  of  57  lambs 
Sliflled  corn,  1  2  lbs. 
Hhv,  1  lbs  


millil 


62 


60 


71 


1 


Daily 
fain 


Feed  for  100  Ihs.  unin 


Grain 


Lb*. 


0.31 


0.82. 


0.21 


0  23 


296 


288 


680 


628 


11  ay 


777 


708 


•Average  of  3  triiOa  by  Farille  (Wjro.  Bllkb  81, 88»  lOS).  1  hf  Bufltam  and  GliflB  (Oolo.  Bui  JiQ.  tad 

2  by  Morton  (Colo.  Bui.  187). 

tAverage  of  1  trial  each  by  Hayn  (Minn.  BvL  SI)*  Morlm  (Wyo.  BoL  79»  Vavilla  (Wyo.  BoL  SB),  and 
Wilwa  aad  H.  Q.  Skinoer  (S.  D.  BuL  86). 

With  alfalfa  hay  for  roughage,  the  lambs  fed  whole  hariey  made  only 
slightly  smaller  frnins  than  those  fed  com,  the  former  con.suniing  5  per  ct. 
more  grain  and  10  per  ct.  more  hay  for  100  lbs.  gain.  In  trials  by  Mor- 
ton ^vith  450  lambs,  Scotch  barley  proved  fully  equal  to  shelled  corn  in 
the  amount  and  economy  of  gaiu.s.  With  carbonaceous  hay,  the  barley- 
fed  lambs  required  10  per  ct.  more  grain  and  only  2  per  ct.  more  hay 
for  100  lbs.  gain  than  those  fed  com.  These  trials  show  that  good  brew- 
ing or  Scoteh  barley  nearly  equals  eora  for  fattening  lamha.  California 
feed  barley  waa  found  by  Morton  to  have  slightly  lower  valne  than  the 
heavier  Scoteh  hariey,  lambs  given  feed  barley  requiring  11  per  ct.  more 
grain  and  4  per  ct.  more  alfalfa  hay  than  those  fed  Scotch  barley.  Altho 
somewhat  richer  in  protein  than  corn,  barley  is  decidedly  a  carbonaceous 
grain  and  hence  gives  the  best  results  when  fed  with  legume  hc^,  as  the 

•Wis.  RpU  1899,  p.  46. 
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table  shoe's.  When  fed  with  carbonaceous  hay,  the  ration  should  be  sup- 
plemented with  a  protein-rich  concentrate,  such  as  linseed  or  cottonseed 
meal.  (226) 

At  the  Wyoming  Station  Faville*  found  that  soaking,  cracking,  or 
grinding  western  Scotch  barley,  which  is  harder  than  eastern  brewing 
barley,  did  not  increase  its  value  tor  lambs.  It  will  probably  pay  to  roll 
or  eradc  the  hard  bald  or  hnlless  barley,  as  Faville^  found  that  lambs 

passed  more  of  it  undigested  than  of  Scotch  barley.  Cooke'  at  the  Colo- 
rado Station  found  that,  when  ground,  bald  barley  formed  a  sticky  mass 
in  the  lambs'  mouths  and  they  would  not  oonsome  more  than  1  lb.  per 
head  daily.  (835) 

849.  Wheat. — Rarely  will  wheat  be  fed  to  sheep  unless  off  grade  or 
low  in  price.  To  show  its  value  compared  with  shelled  corn,  the  fol- 
lowing table  presents  the  results  of  8  trials,  averaging  101  days,  in  whidi 
good  quality  oomnum  wheat  was  compared  with  com  in  lamb-feeding 
trials.  In  the  table  are  also  summarized  the  results  of  3  trials,  aver- 
aging 101  days,  in  whieh  wheat  and  barley  were  compared. 


Wheat  vs.  com  or  barley  for  fattening  lambs 


AvcmKO  ration 


Wheat  v$.  com* 
Lot  I,  total  of  S9  hxmb* 
Wheat.  1  4  lbs. 

Hay,  1.5  lbs.  

Letn,Mal€fM9kaiAs 
Shelled  corn,  1.4SM. 
Hay,  1.5  lbs  


Wheat  vs.  feorieyt 

Lot  I,  total  of  66  lambs 
Wheat,  1 .0  lb. 

Hay,  1 .7  lbs  

IiOl  //.  total  of  66  UxnJi>» 

BarW,  1  0  lb. 

Hav.  1  8  lbs  


Initiid 

weight 


UN. 


78 


79 


66 


69 


Ddlr 

gain 


0.30 
0.30 

0.25 

0  25 


Faodfor  IOODmli 


Grain 


Lbs. 


524 


515 


382 


400 


Hay 


482 


472 


686 


712 


•Average  of  2  triab  by  Wilson  and  H.  G.  Skinner  (R.  D.  Bu!"  SO,  HO)  and  1  by  F.  B.  Mumford  (Mich. 
BoL  128). 

tATencaof  2  trialaby  Liafldd  (&Cont.Bu]a.47,M}  mad  1  by  Wilson  ud  H.  Q.  Skiaiwr  (S.  D.  BoL  8Q. 

The  lamhs  fed  wheat  made  the  same  gains  as  those  led  eom,  and  re- 
quired only  2  per  et  more  grain  and  hay  for  100  lbs.  gain.  Those  M 

wheat  and  barley  also  made  the  same  average  daily  gains,  but  the  barley- 
fed  lots  required  5  per  ct.  more  prain  and  3  per  ct.  more  hay  for  100 
lbs.  gain.  Carlyle  and  Iddings"  likewise  found  wheat  slightly  superior 
to  barley  in  a  trial  with  505  lamhs  at  the  Idaho  Station  in  which  0.8 
lb.  of  either  wheat  or  barley  was  fed  with  a  basal  ration  of  0.3  lb.  oats 
and  2.4  lbs.  alfalfa  hay.    These  experiments,  confirmed  by  British  tri- 

•Wyo.  Bui.  103.  'Wyo.  Bui.  89.        •Colo.  Bui.  40.        'Idaho  Bui.  77. 
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als,"  show  that  good  quality  wheat  is  slightly  superior  to  barley  and 
nearly  equal  to  com  for  fattening  sheep.  Since  wheat  is  a  carbonaceous 
grain,  the  best  results  are  secured  when  it  is  fed  with  legume  hay. 

In  2  trials  at  the  South  Dakota  Station  Wilson  and  Skinner^  ^  found 
dunim,  or  nueavom,  wheat  praeti«ally  equal  to  eommon  wheat  for  &t- 
tening  lamba.  Fraoted  wheat,  m  a  trial  hy  Foster  and  Merrill^  at  the 
Utah  Station,  produced  ai  large  and  more  eoonomieal  gains  than  marl»t- 
able  wheat.  (215) 

850.  Wheat  screenings. — The  value  of  wheat  screenings  from  the  ele- 
vators and  mills  depends  on  their  quality,  the  light,  chaffy  grades  being 
more  like  a  roughage  than  a  concentrate.  Successful  feeders  wisely  util- 
ize screenings  of  low  grade  in  getting  the  lambs  on  feed,  and  as  fatten- 
ing advances  change  to  the  heavier  aereenJngs.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Montana  sheep  and  lambs  were  annually  fed  during  the  nineties  on 
wheat  screenings  in  feed  lots  near  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  The  screenings 
were  fed  in  sheds  and  usually  from  self  feeders,  as  the  bits  of  chaff  and 
straw  in  the  feed  render  it  so  bulky  that  there  is  less  danger  of  founder- 
ing than  when  com  is  fed  in  self  feeders.  With  the  bulky  class  of  screen- 
ings which  were  used,  little  or  no  hay  was  re(|uired.  During  the  season 
of  1902  about  330,000  sheep  and  lambs  were  fattened  in  these  feed  lots." 
Two  years  later  the  number  fell  below  200,000,  and  at  the  present  time, 
beeause  of  prohibitory  prices  for  screenings  and  their  poor  quality,  this 
district  hss  ceased  to  be  a  &etor  of  importance  in  the  winter  mutton 
supply.  Screenings  are  still  employed  more  or  less  extensively  in  other 
sections  of  the  country  for  sheep  feeding.  (222) 

The  relative  value  of  heavy  wheat  screenings  and  good  wheat  for  fat- 
tening lambs  is  shown  in  the  following  table  summarizing  3  trials,  from 
90  to  97  days  in  length,  where  either  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  was  fed  for 
roughage  to  lambs  averaging  58  lbs.  in  weight 

Wkeai  McretmngM  vt,  gaod-quMy  whAot  for  Iam5« 

,                                                                          Daily  Fwvl  for  100  lbs.  gab 

Averace  ration                                          gaio  Unin  Hay 

UH  U»,  Um. 

Lot  1, 68  lamba* 

WBMtsereeiifai0i,O.8Ib.   Legume  hay,  1 .8  lbs           0.26  807  085 

Lot  II,  70  lambs* 

Wheat,  0  .8  lb.    Legume  hay.  1  7  lbs                          0  22  347  744 

^Avwaca  of  2  tziala  by  Unfield  (Mont.  Buls.  47,  69)  and  1  by  Foster  and  MerhU  (Utah  BuL  78). 

The  table  shows  that  when  fed  with  legume  hay  heavy-weight  screen- 
ings produced  larger  and  more  economical  gains  than  good  wheat.  Fos- 
ter and  Merrill  found  that  it  required  35  per  et.  more  light-weight,  chaffy 
screenings  than  those  of  heavy  weight  for  100  lbs.  of  gain.  Screenings 
should  be  fed  close  to  the  mills  or  elevators,  thereby  avoiding  large 

"Trans  Hlghl.  and  Agr.  Soc.  Scotland,  1910. 
«S.  D.  Bui.  86.     "Utah  Bui.  78. 
"Breeder's  Oasette,  46,  1904,  p.  1000. 
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freight  bills.  As  with  wheat,  the  best  returns  come  thru  feeding  in  com- 
Iniiation  with  legume  hay. 

LambB  fed  by  Hays**  at  the  Miimeeota  Station  on  ungronnd  Bereea- 
ingjB  oontaining  90  per  ct  of  eitlier  small  wheat,  wild  bncfcwfacit, 

or  pigeon-grass  seed,  made  as  large  gains  as  others  receiving  cracked 
com,  but  required  42  per  ct.  more  grain  per  100  lbs.  gain,  in  the  case 
of  those  fed  small  wheat,  and  67  per  ct.  more  with  those  fed  pigeon- 
grass  seed.   To  prevent  the  spread  of  weeds,  screenings  should  be  ground. 

851.  Oats. — This  grain,  so  well  liked  by  sheep,  is  especially  useful  and 
safe  in  getting  them  on  feed  and  is  excellent  for  the  breeding  flock. 
(883)  Owing  to  their  nsual  high  prioe  and  the  fset  that  they  indnee 
growth  rather  than  fattening,  oata  are  rarely  eoonomieal  aa  the  sole 
grain  for  fattening  sheep.  When  used,  the  proportion  of  oata  to  other 
concentrates  should  be  decreased  as  the  fattening  period  progresses. 
At  the  South  Dakota  Station  Wilson  and  H.  6.  Skinner"  compared 
the  value  of  oats  and  shelled  corn  as  the  sole  grain  for  lambs  fed  mixed 
prairie  and  brome  hay  for  roughage  in  trials  averaging  111  days,  with 
the  results  shown  in  the  following  table,  in  the  second  division  of  the 
table  are  ghren  the  resolts  seeored  by  J.  H.  SkiniMF  and  Eing^*  at  the 
Indiana  Station  in  three  9(Vday  trials,  in  whieh  a  mixtnre  of  oats  and 
com  was  compared  with  shelled  eom  alone,  clover  hay  and  com  silsge 
forming  the  ronghage. 

Value  of  oats  for  fattening  lamhs 


Oats  v$.  eom 

Lot  I,  10  Inmhs 
Oats.  1.6  lbs. 
Mixed  hay,  1.811m. 
Lot  II,  10  lambs 

Shelled  com,  1 .5  lbs. 
Mixedhay,  1.8  lbs.. 

Oatt  and  com  vs.  com 
Lot  I,  total  of  75  Umdm 
Oata,  0.5  lb. 
Corn,  0.7'lb. 

Clover  hay,  1 .0  lb. 
Ck>ra  silage,  1 .4  lbs. 
LotTI.MalofrSlambB 

Corn,  1  2  lbs. 
Clover  hay,  1  1  lbs. 
Corn  silaRC,  I  4  Ib.s. 


Initial 
wocht 


LiM. 

70 
71 


60 


60 


Daily 


Lba. 

0.25 
0.28 


0.32 


0.33 


Feed  for  100  lb«.  gain 


Grain       Hay  Silace 


Lbs. 

650 
561 


365 


349 


Lbs. 

535 
485 


329 


323 


453 


428 


Both  in  the  South  Dakota  trial  where  oats  wa.s  fed  as  the  sole  grain 
and  in  the  Indiana  trials  where  a  mixture  of  oats  and  shelled  corn  was 
used,  the  lambs  getting  either  oats  or  oats  and  com,  required  more  feed 

xidttB.  Bui.  31.    "S.  D.  Bui.  86. 

**Ind.  Bale.  168,  179;  iafbimation  to  the  aatbom 
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for  100  lbs.  gain  than  those  fed  corn  only.  The  Indiana  trials  show  that 
in  a  ration  properly  balanced  with  legume  roughage  corn  alone  is  as  satis- 
factory for  fattening  lambs  as  a  mixture  of  corn  and  oats. 

In  the  South  Dakota  trial  the  lambs  fed  corn  made  larger  and  more 
eeonomical  gains  than  those  fed  oats.  In  the  Indiana  trials  the  lambs 
fed  oom  as  the  sole  grain  made  sli^tly  larger  gains  than  those  fed  a 
mixture  of  oats  and  com,  and  required  less  feed  per  100  lbs.  gain.  In 
starting  Lot  II  on  feed,  some  oats  was  mixed  with  the  com  during  the 
first  few  days.  The.se  trials  indicate  that  when  lambs  are  on  full  feed, 
corn  an  the  sole  grain  is  as  satisfactoiy  as  a  mixture  of  oom  and  oats, 
when  fed  with  legume  hay.  (846) 

In  2  trials  at  the  Montana  Station  by  Linfield"  lambs  fed  clover  hay 
for  roughage  made  nearly  as  large  gains  on  oats  as  those  fed  barley,  but 
required  6  per  et  more  grain  and  5  per  et  more  hay  for  100  lbs.  gwn. 
{«») 

852.  Emmer. — Owing  to  greatly  increased  production,  emmer  (wrongly 
called  spelt)  has  become  an  important  concentrate  for  sheep  and  Iambs 
in  the  northern  plains  states.  The  value  of  emmer  compared  with  shelled 
corn  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  in  which  the  results  are  summarized 
for  3  trials,  averaging  91  days,  where  alfalfa  hay  was  fed,  and  2  trials, 
averaging  110  days,  in  which  the  roughage  was  prairie  and  brome  hay : 

Emmer  vs.  corn  for  fattening  lamhs 


With  alfalfa  hay,  S  trwh* 
Lot  I,  total  of  SI  lambs 
Emmer,  0  .9  lb. 

Alfalfa  hiiv.  2  4  Ibg. 
Lot  II,  total  of  SI  lambs 
Shelled  corn,  0  9  lb. 
Alfalfa  hay,  2.2  Um. 

With  mixed  hay,  2  triah\ 
Lot  I,  total  of  18  lamb* 
Emmer,  1 .8  Ibe. 
Mixed  hav.  1 .4  Ibe. 
Lot  //.  toUd  <419  Umbt 
Sbeuedoorn,  1.611m. 
Mfawdhay,  1.4lbB.. 


Initial 


LU. 

69 

7S 
76 


Daily 


0.28 
0.31 

0.29 
0.32 


Oimfai 


824 

276 

660 
618 


Rasr 


Lbe. 

876 

673 

611 


*Avermce  of  2  trials  by  F.willc  CWyo.  Bul«.  81.  &5)  and  1  bv  Buffum  and  Qrifla  (Cblo. 
tAvsrace  of  2  tnals  by  Wilooo  and  H.  O.  Skinner  (8.  D.  BuU.  80,  86). 


Both  with  alfalfa  and  with  prairie  and  brome  hay  as  the  roughage, 
emmer  produced  0.03  lb.  less  daily  gain  per  lamb,  altho  the  lambs  fed 
emmer  ate  as  much  or  more  grain.  With  alfalfa  hay,  the  corn-fed  lambs 
required  only  85  per  ct.  as  much  grain  and  77  per  ct.  as  much  hay  for 
100  lbs.  gain  as  those  fed  emmer.  With  prairie  and  brome  hay,  78  per 

"Mont  BulB.  47,  69. 
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ot.  as  much  grain  and  90  per  ct.  aa  much  hay  was  required  by  the  corn- 
fed  iambs  as  by  those  receiving  emmer.  Considering  the  larger  amount 
of  both  grain  aiid  hay  required  per  100  lbs.  gain  by  the  lambs  fed  emmer, 
we  may  oonclnde  tho  Taloe  of  emmer  to  he  ahoat  80  per  et  that  of  ahelled 
corn.  In  the  South  Dakota  triala  emmer  had  a  aomewhat  hif^ier  yalne 
when  fed  with  barley  or  eoni»  than  when  naed  aa  the  aole  eonoentrate. 
(233) 

853.  Kaflr;  mile. — Cochel  of  the  Kansas  Station^*  compared  kafir  and 
shelled  com  in  a  60-day  trial  with  3  lots,  each  of  fifty  56-lb.  lambs,  fed 
1 .4  lbs.  alfalfa  bay  and  1.1  lbs.  sweet-sorghum  silage  per  head  daily  for 
roughage. 


Whole  kafir,  0  9  lb  Cottonseed  mefil,  0  19  lb.  0 .35  308  385  309 
Ground  kafir,  0.9  lb.  Cottonseed  meal,  0.19  lb.  0.36  303  378  303 
Shdled  oom,  0.0 lb.    Cottonaeedmed, 0.19 lb.  0.40    309     335  2n 

In  this,  as  in  2  previous  trials  at  the  same  Station,"  lambs  fed  kafir 
made  satisfactory,  tho  slightly  smaller  gains  than  those  fed  com.  The 
hunba  fed  kafir  in  this  test  required  about  15  per  ct.  more  feed  for  100 
Iba.  gain  than  thoae  reeetving  oom.  Grinding  kafir  did  not  inereaae  iti 
▼alne  for  aheep.  Thia  trial  is  valuable  and  important  in  ahowing  the 
excellent  retnma  pofldble  from  feeds  so  well  adapted  to  the  southern 
plains  states — sorghum  silage,  alfalfa  hay,  kafir,  and  cottonseed  meal 
Tho  the  stations  have  reported  no  tests  with  railo  for  fattening  sheep, 
it  should  have  substantially  the  same  value  as  kafir.  (236-40) 

854.  Miscellaneous  carbonaceous  concentrates. — Dried  beet  pulp  pro- 
duced as  large  and  as  economical  gains  as  corn  in  a  trial  by  Shaw  at 
the  lOehigan  Station**  in  which  mixtores  of  either  4  parte  dried  beet 
pulp  or  4  of  com,  together  with  2  parts  wheat  bran  and  1  part  linseed 
meal,  were  fed  with  clover  hay  to  western  lambs.  Humphrey  and  Eldn- 
heinz  of  the  Wisconsin  Station^^  found  dried  beet  pulp  equal  to  com 
for  producing  growth  in  ewe  lambs  when  oats  were  fed  with  both.  (275) 

Molasses-bci  t  pulp  showed  no  marked  superiority  over  ordinary  dried 
beet  pulp  in  the  trial  by  Shaw  when  3  parts  of  either  was  fed  with  1 
part  of  linseed  meal,  clover  hay  forming  the  roughage.  (277) 

Beet  moUuses  is  now  in  some  instances  being  fed  to  sheep  in  tiie  "n- 
einity  of  beet  sugar  fketories  in  the  West.  Morton  of  the  Colorado  Sta- 
tion** states  that  it  is  used  chiefly  with  the  cheaper  grades  of  sheep, 
such  as  old  ewes.  To  avoid  "smearing"  the  wool,  the  molasses  is  pref-* 
erably  mixed  thoroly  with  cut  hay  or  straw.  In  some  cases  no  other 
concentrate  is  fed,  and  in  others  wet  beet  pulp  and  a  little  cottonseed 
cake  are  added  to  the  ration.  (276) 

"Information  to  the  authors.  "Wis.  Rpt.  1906. 

"Breeder's  Gaz.,  51,  1907,  p.  960.  "Information  to  the  authors. 

"Bcich.  B«i.  no. 
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Millet  seed,  coarsely  ground,  was  found  by  Wilson  and  H.  G.  Skinner** 
practically  equal  to  com  for  fattening  lambs  when  fed  with  mixed  prai- 
rie and  brome  hay.  Sheep  fed  whole  millet  voided  a  large  percentage 
of  the  seed  undigested.  (243) 

855.  Linseed  and  cottonseed  meal  or  cake. — The  value  of  these  nitrog- 
enous concentrates,  the  supplements  most  commonly  used  with  sheep 
in  halanmng  ratioiis  defident  In  protein,  has  already  been  pointed  oat 
(845)  The  relative  yalne  of  linseed  and  eotUnueed  meal  is  shown  in  2 
^ials  presented  in  the  following  table,  the  first  by  Carmichael  at  the 
Ohio  Station'*  and  the  second  by  Mnmford,  Trowbridge,  and  Hackedom 
at  the  Missouri  Station.** 

Linseed  vs.  cottonseed  meal  for  fattening  sheep 


Ohio  Station.  llS-day  trial 

Linteed  meal,  0.2  lb. 

Shelled  com,  1  0  lb. 
Clova*  or  alfalfa  hay,  1 .5  Um. 

Cottonseed  meal,  0  .2  lb. 
Shelled  corn.  1 .0  lb. 
Glow  or  alfalfa  hiy,  1.6  lbs. 

Miatouri  Station,  98-day  trial 
Lot  /,  90  yearling  wethera 
Linseed  meal,  0 .2  lb. 
Shelled  corn,  1 . 1  lbs. 

Clover  hay,  1 .8  lbs  

Lot  II,  to  ueariing  vOher* 
OottODBeed  BMu,  0 .2  lb. 
Shelled  com,  1 . 1  lbs. 
Clover  hay,  1 .8  Ibe.  

These  trials  show  that  eotton-  and  linseed  meal  have  suhetantially  the 
same  yalne  for  balancing  the  rations  of  fattening  sheep  and  lambs. 
(250,  254) 

Undecorticated  cottonseed  cake,  which  is  similar  to  the  cold-pressed 
cake  sold  in  this  country  (248),  was  found  by  Bruce"  at  the  Edinburgh 
Agricultural  College  to  produce  0.06  lb.  less  gain  per  head  daily  with 
yearling  wethers  than  linseed  cake,  when  both  were  fed  as  the  sole 
concentrate  with  hay  and  turnips.  Wethers  fed  undecorticated  cotton- 
seed cake  required  20  per  ct.  more  cake  and  29  per  ct.  more  roots  than 
those  fed  linseed  cake.  Lambs  should  not  receive  more  than  half  a  ponnd 
of  linseed  or  oottonseed  meal  per  head  daily,  and  one-eighth  or  one- 
fourth  poand,  in  comhmation  with  other  concentrates,  will  nsoally  pro- 

"&  IX  BtfL  M.  "Mo.  Bnl.  116. 

"Ohio  BbL  m.  "Bdhibin^  and  Bast  of  Soot  Col.  Agr«  BoL  10. 
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vide  a  well-balanced  ration.  Linseed  cake  of  pea  aiie  is  better 
by  sheep  than  the  finely  ^ound  meal.  (883) 

856.  Minor  protein-rich  concentrates. — Field  peas  and  soybeans  are 
usually  too  expensive  to  form  the  entire  concentrate  allowance  for  fat- 
tening lambs,  but  may  be  Uiicd  with  com  or  other  grains.  Of  several 
conoentrate  mixtmeB  tested  for  fitting  yearling  wetben  for  abow,  the 
best  results  were  seenred  with  a  mixture  of  peas»  oats,  and  bran.  Ham- 
pbrey  and  Eleinheinz  of  the  Wisconsin  Station*'  show  that  peas  prodnee 
firm  flesh  and,  combined  with  other  grains,  are  especially  helpful  is 
seenring  high  quality  mutton.  (261,  860,  883) 

Richards  and  Kleinheinz"  fed  one  lot  of  10  ewe  lambs  equal  parts  of 
soybeans  and  shelled  corn  and  another  efjual  parts  of  oats  and  corn, 
all  receiving  a  daily  roughage  allowance  of  0.8  lb.  hay  and  0.6  lb.  corn 
stover  per  head.  The  results  of  the  trial,  which  lasted  84  days,  are  sho^ 
below: 

Soyheam  V9.  oah  for  ewe  lambs 

DiOf    FM  for  100  Ib«.  saia 

Lot  /,  Soyboims  and  corn,  1  2  Iba   0.19       611  711 

£ol//,Oataaadcom,  1.21bA.   0.16      728  862 

With  these  lambs,  lightly  fed,  since  they  were  intended  for  the  breed- 
ing flock,  soybeans  and  eom  prodneed  larger  and  more  eeonomieal  gains 
than  oats  and  eom.  (816) 

Wheat  bran  should  form  no  large  part  of  the  eoneentrate  aUowanee 

for  fattening  slieep,  for,  like  oats,  it  indnees  growth  rather  than  fatten- 
ing and  is  too  bulky.  When  lambs  are  being  started  on  feed,  bran  is 
useful  for  mixing  with  corn  and  other  heavy  concentrates  to  forestall 
di^restive  troubles.  Bran  is  a  most  valuable  feed  for  breeding  ewes. 
(218,  883) 

Dried  distillers*  and  brewers*  grains,  rarely  fed  to  sheep  in  this  conn- 
try,  have  given  good  results  in  Europe.**  Aitlcen**  of  Scotland  found  thtt 
dried  distillers'  grains  fed  with  roots,  or  with  roots  and  hay,  to  fatten- 
ing sheep  produced  as  large  gains  as  linseed  meal.  (282,  228) 

Gluten  feed,  tho  not  relished  by  sheep,  in  a  trial  by  Gilchrist"  at 
Durham  College,  England,  produced  larger  gains  than  55plit  peas  or  equal 
parts  of  barley  meal  and  undecorticated  cottonseed  meal,  when  fed  as 
the  sole  concentrate  with  hay  and  rutabagas.  (210) 

Flesh  meal,  according  to  Schenke,'*  was  readily  consumed  by  sheep 
when  ft  was  fed  with  better-liked  feed  and  formed  not  more  than  5  to 

"Wis.  Rpt.  1905  and  Bui.  232. 
"Wis.  Rpt  1904. 

*Pott,  Haadb.  Eraihr.  a.  rntter..  HI,  IIM,  p.  UL 
'*Tnns.  HJshl.  and  Agr.  See.  Scotland,  1900,  1901. 
"Trans.  HIghl.  and  Agr.  Soc.  Scotland,  1910,  p.  S6S. 
**Landw.  vera.  SUt,  6«.  1903,  pp.  26,  27. 
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10  per  ct.  of  the  ration.  Flesh  meal  produced  larger  but  less  economical 
gains  than  grain  alone,  and  evidently  increased  the  wool  production. 

Dried  blood,  fed  to  young  lambs  in  place  of  milk,  at  the  rate  of  about 
0.5  lb.  daily  for  each  100  lbs.  live  weight,  gave  excellent  results  in  a 
trial  by  Begnafd.**  (271) 

Tankage  was  found  by  MoniMn  and  Klmnhrim^*  at  the  Wueonain 
Station  to  be  readily  eaten  by  lamba  when  mixed  with  9  parts  coarsely 
ground  com.  When  fed  with  com  and  poor-quality,  over-ripe  blue- 
grass  hay,  both  feeds  low  in  protein,  10  per  ct.  tankage  waa  aa  effective 
as  18  per  ct  linaeed  meal  in  balancing  the  ration.  (270) 


807.  £flgUBe  Bay* — ^The  legomei  are  the  prime  aonree  of  roughage  for 
sheep— 4n  the  East  elover  and  alfalfa,  thmout  the  West  alfalfa  with 
clover  and  field  peas  in  certain  sections,  and  in  the  South  the  cowpea, 
beggarweed,  and  other  plants.  It  is  more  important  for  sheep  than  for 
cattle  that  the  hay  be  fine-stemmed  and  leafy. 

The  superiority  of  legume  over  carbonaceous  hay  for  sheep  is  shown 
in  the  following  summary  of  5  trials,  averaging  99  days,  in  which  rations 
of  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  with  com  as  the  sole  concentrate,  have  been  com- 
pared with  rations  of  tamothy  or  prairie  hay  with  com  and  cotton-  or 
linseed  meal,  which  were  equally  well  balanced  so  ibor  as  the  amonnt  of 
protein  was  concemed: 


Legwne  hay,  71  lamba* 
Glover  or  alfalfa  hay,  1 .5  Iba 
Com,  l  .SIbB   68     0.82        888  465 

Carbonaceous  hay,  63  lambs* 
Timothy  or  prairie  hay,  1 .0  lb. 

Com.  1  0  lb. 

Cotton-  or  linseed  meal,  0  .2  lb,   63      0.24         505  422 

*Averace  of  1  trial  by  Burnett  (Nebr.  BuL  66),  1  bv  McDonald  and  MalOM  lOMk.  BoL  7S>,  1  bST 
Morton  (Colo.  BuL  73).  and  2  by  Skinoer  aod  King  (lad.  BuL  162). 

Tho  the  lambs  fed  timothy  or  prairie  hay  received  a  woll-balanced 
ration,  those  on  clover  or  alfalfa  made  much  larger  gains  and  required 
less  feed  per  100  lbs.  gain.  So  long  as  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  good 
legume  hay  of  any  kind,  sheep  show  little  desire  for  other  roughage. 
(Chapter  ZIV) 

888.  SitrogenovB  lapplement  with  oom  and  legome  lisy^The  ad- 
vantage  of  adding  a  nitrogenous  concentrate  to  a  ration  of  com  and 
legume  hay  for  fattening  lambs  has  been  studied  by  several  stations. 
The  following  table  summarizes  10  trials  in  which  a  ration  of  clover  or 
alfalfa  hay  with  corn  alone  was  compared  with  the  legume  hay  and  com 
plus  cotton-  or  linseed  meal. 

•Pott,  Handb.  Emakr.  a.  Putter.,  UI,  1909.  p.  615.  "Unpublished  data. 
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Adding  a  iupplmnent  to  a  ration  of  com  and  legume  hay 

Dmily 


laitiid     DmHy      Feed  for  100  lba.jpa 
Conceutrfct««  najT 


Lot  I,  19S  lambt^ 

Corn,  1  .3  lbs. 

Legume  hay.  1 .4  Ibt   68      0.32         402  424 

Lot  J  J,  miamb** 
Cora,  1.1  lbs. 

Cotton-  or  linseed  meal«  0.2  lb. 
Legtune  hay,  1 .4  Iba   63      0 .33  402 


•Avence  of  A  tiisls  by  Cvmiclwel  and  Hanunoad  (Ohio  BuU.  187.  246),  1  by  Coffey  CDL  8MiB> 
InronnMioD  to  UmmiUmi^,  1  tqr  F.  B.  Mumfovd  (lliah.  Bo^  lU),  aad  1  Igr  ftHniwr  aBdjQ«(U. 
Bub.  162, 168). 


In  7  of  the  trials  the  lambs  fed  the  nitrogenous  sapplement 
slightly  lai^r  gains  and  in  3,  smaller  gains  than  those  on  com  aid 
legume  hay  alone.  On  the  average,  replacing  0.2  lb.  of  com  in  th? 
ration  by  the  same  weight  of  cotton-  or  linseed  meal  increased  the  daiiy 
gain  0.01  lb.  but  did  not  decrease  the  amount  of  concentrates  or  hay 
consumed  for  100  lbs.  gain.  With  normal  prices  for  com  and  uitrog- 
enous  eonoentrates,  the  only  advantage  from  adding  a  nitrogenouf  np- 
plement  to  an  already  weU-balaneed  ration  of  com  and  lesome  baj  v 
evidently  the  fact  that  the  gains  are  usually  somewhat  more  rapid, » 
abling  the  feeder  to  pat  the  lambs  in  oondition  for  the  mazket  in  i 
shorter  time. 

859.  Legume  hays  compared. — Red  clover,  one  of  the  best  roughag« 
for  sheep,  should  be  cut  early  to  secure  the  leaves  and  heads,  which  an' 
the  portions  most  desired.  (347)  The  relative  values  of  alfalfa  and  d(>- 
ver  Aoy  for  sheep  is  a  disputed  point.  In  trials  eotering  3  years  at  tk 
Ohio  Station/*  Carmichael  and  Hammond  fonnd  that  lambs  fed  good 
quality  alfklfa  hay  and  shelled  com  gained  0.02  lb.  more  per  day  on  tie 
average  than  those  fed  clover  hay  of  the  same  quality,  tho  consomiog 
16  lbs,  less  grain  and  9  lbs.  less  hay  per  100  lbs.  gain.  Humphrey  and 
Kleinheinz,  when  fitting  yearling  wethers  for  exhibition  during  3  years 
at  the  "Wiscon.sin  Station,^"  found  that  clover  hay  produced  sUghtk 
larger  and  more  economical  gains,  but  the  carcasses  from  the  alfalfa- 
fed  wethers  were  superior.  Skinner  and  Eing*^  in  a  90<Uiy  test  tmsA 
good  doyer  slightly  snperior  to  good  al&lfa  hay  for  fattening  laol* 
when  fed  with  shelled  com.  From  these  data  we  may  condndo  that  Ikon 
is  no  material  difference  in  the  value  of  clover  and  alfalfa  hays  for  shefl*. 
(338)  R.  S.  Shaw  found  alsikc  clover  hay  slightly  superior  to  alfalfa 
or  red  clover  in  a  trial  at  the  ^lontana  Station"  where  lambs  were  f«i 
grain,  hay,  and  roots.  (350)  Cowpca  hay  proved  equal  to  alfalfa  hay 
in  a  trial  by  McDonald  and  Malone  at  the  Oklahoma  Station,'*  while  at 
the  Kansas  Station  lambs  fed  cowpea  hay  by  Cochel***  required  14  per 

"Ohio  Bui.  245.  "Mont  Bui.  21. 

"Information  to  the  authors.  "Okla.  Bui.  78. 

"Ind.  BnL  179.  "lafonnatlon  to  the  anthota. 
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ct.  more  grain  and  silage  and  29  per  ct.  more  hay  for  100  lbs.  gain  than 
others  fed  alfalfa  hay.  (357)  In  a  trial  at  the  South  Dakota  Station*^ 
Wilson  found  sweet  clover  hay  a  palatable  and  satisfactory  roughage, 
the  somewhat  inferior  to  alfalfa.  Lambs  fed  equal  parts  of  shelled  corn 
and  oats  with  tweet  clover  hay,  gained  0.43  lb.  per  head  daily  during  a 
67-daj  trial,  requiring  442  Iba.  gram  and  319  lbs.  hay  for  100  Iba.  gain. 
(S88)  In  the  lame  trial  fiM  pea  hoff,  while  reliahed  hy  the  lamhe,  pro- 
duced lower  gains  than  either  alfalfa  or  sweet  clover  hay.  (355) 

Field  bean  straw  proved  a  good  substitute  for  clover  hay  in  a  trial  by 

H.  W.  Mumford  at  the  Michigan  Station,*'  lambs  fed  a  ration  of  1.5 
lbs.  bean  straw,  1.4  lbs.  shelled  com  and  1.2  lbs.  rutabagas  gaining  0.30 
lb.  daily,  in  comparison  with  0.33  lb.  for  lambs  fed  clover  hay.  With 
bean  straw,  9  i>er  ct.  more  grain  and  35  per  ct.  more  dry  fodder  was  re- 
quired per  100  Ihe.  gain  than  with  ekuver  hay.  Lambs  fed  a  ration  of 

I.  2  lbs.  toyhean  iiraw,  1.2  lbs.  shelled  oom  and  0.2  lb.  linseed  meal  loj 
Carmichael  and  Hammond  at  the  Ohio  Station^  made  daily  gains  of 
0J2S  lb.  per  head  and  required  499  lbs.  concentrates  and  420  lbs.  soy- 
bean straw  per  100  lbs.  gain — a  fair  gain,  tho  19  per  ct.  leas  than  was 
made  by  lambs  fed  corn  with  alfalfa  or  clover  hay.  (329) 

860.  Field  peaa. — The  fattening  of  lambs  by  grazing  on  field  peas  is 
an  important  industry  in  certain  sections  of  the  West,  especially  in  the 
San  Luis  valley,  Colorado.^^  Mexican  peas,  similar  to  the  common  Ca- 
nadisn  field  peaa,  are  aown  at  the  rate  of  30  to  50  Iba.  per  acre,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  oata  or  barley  to  support  the  vines  and  fnrnish  ad- 
ditional feed.  About  November  1,  as  soon  as  most  of  the  peas  have 
matured,  lambs  or  sheep  are  turned  into  the  field,  and  without  other 
feed  are  fattened  in  from  70  to  120  days.  An  acre  of  such  peas  will 
fatten  from  8  to  15  lambs,  each  making  a  gain  of  from  6  to  8  lbs.  per 
month.  One  acre  of  peas  produces  about  $15  worth  of  Jamb  mutton  at 
no  expense  for  harvesting  the  crop.  Confining  the  lambs  to  small  areas 
by  hurdles  gives  better  results  than  allowing  them  to  roam  over  the  en- 
tire field.  Sometimes  the  peas  are  cut,  stacked,  and  fed  to  the  lambs  in 
yards.  (355) 

At  the  Wyoming  Station*'  lambs  grazed  on  field  peas  made  larger 
gains  and  reached  market  in  better  condition  than  others  fed  alfalfa 
and  corn.  In  a  second  trial  Morton**  found  that  altho  the  gains  of  al- 
falfa and  corn  fed  lambs  were  50  per  ct.  greater  than  those  grazed  on 
field  peas,  due  to  the  low  cost  of  producing  the  peas  the  net  returns 
were  the  same.  In  this  trial  the  lambs  consumed  0.6  acre  of  peas  for 
each  100  lbs.  gain. 

881.  Timolhy  and  other  earbonaeeons  hay« — Timothy  hay  is  unsatia- 
factory  for  sheep,  being  both  unpalatable  and  constipating.  The  dry 
heads  of  this  grass  work  into  the  wool,  irritating  the  skin,  lowering  the 
quality  of  tlm  wool  and  making  shearing  difficult.   As  has  been  shown 

"S.  D.  Bui.  143.         "Ohio  Bui.  245.  •Wyo.  Bui.  64. 

«MiclL  Bui.  136.        '^Breeder's  Gas.,  49,  1906,  p.  244.         "Wyo.  BoL  73. 
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before  (857),  even  when  a  nitrogenous  supplement  is  added  to  timothy 
hay  and  corn,  the  ration  is  still  inferior  to  one  of  legume  hay  and  com. 
Marsh  hay  is  too  coarse  and  woody  for  sheep.  Bluegrass  hay  and  bright 
oat  straw  are  preferable  to  either  of  these  hays.  (311,  328)  Millet  hay 
in  a  trial  at  the  l£»lugaii  Station**  H.  W.  Mnmford  pimd  poorar 
than  com  stover  or  oat  straw.  More  care  was  neeesssry  in  feeding  this 
hay  than  any  other  coarse  fodder,  as  it  indooed  seonrs  nnless  fed  in 
limited  quantity.  (817) 

Western  prairie  hay,  tho  more  palatable  than  timothy  hay,  is  much 
inferior  to  alfalfa  hay.  (857)  When  prairie  hay  is  fed  with  carbona- 
ceous grains,  as  corn,  larger  gains  will  be  secured  by  the  addition  of 
some  nitrogenous  supplement  to  the  ration.  This  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table,  giving  tho  average  resolts  of  2  trials  at  the  Wyoming^ 
and  1  at  the  Nebraska  Station  :^ 


Value  of  supplement  with  prairie  hay  and  com 

Initial  Daily 

Lai    toua  of  4S  haiAt 

Prairie  hav,  1  2  lbs. 

SheUed  com,  0  9  lb                                64  0.19  485 

Lot  II,  total  of  4^  lamba 
Prairie  hay,  1  3  lbs. 
Shelled  cam,  O  S  lb. 

Oilcake  or  meal,  0.2  lb                           64  0.23  451 


Feod  for  100  lbs.  nia 
Ck>ncentratea  Hay 


628 


547 


Lot  II,  fed  oil  meal  in  addition  to  prairie  hay  and  com,  made  larger 
gains  than  Lot  I,  receiving  the  unbalanced  ration,  and  required  34  lbs. 
less  grain  and  81  lbs.  less  hay  for  100  lbs.  gain.  When  com  or  other 
carbonaceous  grains  are  very  low  in  price  compared  with  all  nitrogenous 
concentrates,  the  unbalanced  ration  may  prove  more  profitable  for  the 
feeder,  even  tho  the  lambs  make  less  rapid  gains. 

Sorghum  hay  ranks  with  oom  stover,  its  valne  depending  to  a  large 
extent  npon  its  finenesa  Bnmett  of  the  Nebraska  Station**  has  shown 
that  some  nitrogenous  supplement,  such  as  linseed  meal,  should  be  added 
to  a  ration  of  corn  and  sorghum  hay  for  the  best  results.  (308) 

862.  Com  stover  and  com  fodder;  straw. — Next  in  value  to  hay  from 
the  legumes  come  the  dry  leaves  of  the  com  plant.  For  sheep  feeding, 
com  should  be  cut  early  and  cured  in  well-made  shocks.  The  sheep 
will  eat  a  little  more  of  the  stalks  if  shredded,  but  cutting  will  not  in- 
dues them  to  eat  any  of  the  coarser  parts.  (8M-6)  That  neither  eom 
stoyer  nor  straw  should  form  the  sole  ronghage  for  sheep  is  shown  in 
the  following  table,  whieh  gives  the  average  results  secured  by  Car- 
michael  and  Hammond'^  at  the  Ohio  Station  in  2  trials,  lasting  93  and 
83  days,  and  presents  the  data  obtained  by  McDonald  and  M^^A"^  in 
a  140-dav  test  with  lambs  at  the  Oklahoma  Station:'' 


'•Mich.  I3ul.  136. 
*Wyo.  Buls.  73,  89. 


«»Nebr.  Bui.  66. 
•Nebr.  Bui.  71. 


"Ohio  Bui.  245. 
"OUa.  BuL  78. 
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Com  stover  ond  oai  ttraw  for  fattening  lambs 


Ohio  tricdi 

Lot    I,  Clover  hay,  1 .2  lbs. . 

Lot  II,  Corn  stovak  1 .4  lbs. 

Lot  III,  Out  stmw,  1.1  Iba... 
Oklahoma  trial 

Lot  I,  Alfalfa  hay,  1 .5  lba. . 
^'  Lot  //,  Com  Htoyer,  0.8  lb. 

r  


Alfalfa  hay,  0.7  lb. 


CoDoent»tM  fed  daily 

DaOy 
gain 

Feed(orlOOItM.|ifai 

Corn 

Cottoo-or 

fodZr 

Lbi. 

Lba 

Lba. 

Lba. 

Lba. 

1.3 
1.1 
1.1 

•  •  «  * 

0.21 
0.21 

0.32 
0.28 
0.24 

389 
4S8 
637 

383 
485 
447 

1.0 

«  •  •  • 

0.36 

454 

411 

1.2 

0.40 

0.34 

479 

426 

While  making  fair  gains  and  showing  fair  fiaigh,  the  Ohio  lambs  fed 
stover  eonsumed  16  per  et,  and  those  fed  oat  straw  35  per  ot,  more  eon- 
eentrates  for  100  lbs.  gain  than  Lot  I,  fed  elover  hay.  Carmiehael  and 
Hammond  conclude  that  at  the  prevailing  prices  for  feeds  and  lambs, 
it  is  unprofitable  to  feed  either  com  stover  or  oat  straw  as  the  sole  rough- 
age. In  the  Oklahoma  trial,  the  fed  for  an  unusually  long  period,  both 
lots  of  lambs  made  cxoeedingly  good  gains.  Lot  II,  fed  corn  stover  and 
alfalfa  hay.  made  practically  as  large  gains  as  Lot  I,  receiving  twice 
as  much  alfalfa  hay.  The  amount  of  concentrates  required  by  this  lot 
for  100  Ihs.  gain  was  also  hnt  little  more  than  with  Lot  I 

Cofhy**  of  the  Illinois  Station  states  that  experienced  Michigan  sheep 
feeders  give  oat  straw  at  one  feed  and  alfalfa  hay  at  the  next,  claim- 
ing that  the  lambs  80  fed  gain  as  well  as  tho  alfalfa  formed  the  sole 
roughage.  With  yearling  wethers  Coffey'*  secured  daily  gains  of  0.26 
lb.  per  head  on  a  ration  of  shelled  com,  corn  silage,  and  oat  straw,  and 
0.25  lb.  on  shelled  corn,  silage,  and  corn  stover,  in  comparison  with  0.29 
lb.  on  corn,  alfalfa  hay,  and  silage,  and  only  0.15  lb.  on  corn  and  oat 
straw  alone.  This  trial  shows  clearly  that  for  the  best  results  straw 
shoold  be  fed  with  other  more  palataUe  roughage,  especially  succulent 
feed.  Such  good  gains  with  rations  as  low  in  protein  would  have  been 
impossible  with  lambs,  which  arc  growing  as  well  as  fiattttiiing.  These 
trials  show  that,  judiciously  fed,  such  cheap  roughages  as  corn  stover 
and  oat  straw  may  lower  the  cost  of  mutton  production.  (296,  328) 
Shaw'*  advises  that  when  both  legume  hay  and  .some  other  less  palat- 
able roughage  are  fed,  the  legume  hay  be  given  for  the  evening  meal. 

Shock  corn  may  be  fed  to  sheep  with  satisfactory  results,  as  is  shown 
in  a  trial  by  €k>ffey"*  at  the  Illinois  Station,  which  has  beat  previoudy 
reviewed.  (M7)  Whether  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  feed  shock  com  or 
to  husk  and  shell  the  com  before  feeding  will  depend  on  the  priee  of 
feeds  and  labor. 

"BreadefB  Ots.,  66,  1914.  p.  86. 

*^  In  formation  to  the  authors. 

■*  Management  and  Feeding  of  Sheep,  p.  212. 

■•Information  to  the  authora. 
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868.  Value  of  luoovknt  feeds. — One  of  the  advantages  of  sneeoleiit 
feeds,  so  keenly  lelisbed  1^  sheep,  is  their  tonie  and  regulating  efEeet. 
Boots  are  nniTersaUy  led  in  large  amounts  to  sheep  in  Great  Britain, 

and  to  this  fact  may  be  attrilrated  much  of  the  reputation  of  the  British 
shepherd  for  producing  mutton  of  the  highest  quality.  As  is  shown  in 
the  follo\nng  articles,  experiments  in  this  country  have  proved  that  roots 
can  be  successfully  replaced  by  com  silage,  which  is  produced  at  lower 
cost  in  most  sections  of  the  United  States.  (109) 

864.  Boots. — The  value  of  roots  for  fattening  lambs  is  shown  in  the 
following  sommaiy  of  5  trials,  averaging  118  days,  in  each  of  which  1 
lot  was  fed  roots  in  addition  to  an  already  eneellent  ration  of  grain 
(ehiefly  oorn)  and  either  alfidfa,  elover,  or  mixed  eknrer  and  timothy  hay. 


Value  of  roots  for  fattening  lambs 

Initial   Dmiiy  Foed  for  100  lbs.  gnin 

WBisht    fain         Grain      Roota  Hay 
LtM.     UMk  Lba.       Lba.  Lb*. 


Boots,  total  of  4t  temte* 

Roots,  3 .7  Ibe. 
Hay,  1 .4  Ibe. 

Grain.  1 .4  lbs   81     0.80      S74      MO  868 

No  rooUt  total  of  4i  kmA** 
Hay,  1.7  Ibe. 

GiBm,  1 .5  lbs   82     0  32      456       ...  625 

•Amnmt  of  S  teiala  by  KnMdjr.  BoUiMk  ud  KildM  Qmn,  SuL  110),  1  by  SBith  aad  Muifocd 
0OA.  Bid.  lis),  and  1  br  ArinU  (N.  H.  BaLlfl8). 

In  these  trials  the  allowance  of  roots — ^mangels,  sugar  beets,  rutabagas, 
or  turnips — ranged  from  1.9  to  5.0  lbs.  per  head  daily,  the  average  being 
3.7  lbs.  The  iambs  fed  roots  ate  0.1  lb.  less  grain  and  0.3  lb.  less  hay  per 
day  but  made  0.07  lb.  larger  daily  gain.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  each 
of  the  &  trials  the  root-fed  lambs  made  the  larger  gains.  In  these  trials 
100  lbs.  of  roots  replaced  &7  lba.  of  grain  and  17.7  lbs.  of  hay. 

In  trials  at  the  Iowa  Station  by  E^ennedy,  Bobbins,  and  KildeeF*  sngar 
beets  ranked  first  in  amount  and  economy  of  gain,  with  mangels  second, 
and  turnips  third.  Since  mangels  and  sugar  beets  when  fed  to  sheep  tend 
to  produce  calculi,  or  stones,  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder,  which  are  dan- 
gerous in  the  case  of  rams  and  wethers,  these  roots  should  not  be  fed 
to  males  for  long  periods.  In  the  Iowa  trials  rams  died  after  being 
fed  <m  rations  oontaining  4.4  lbs.  of  sngsr  beets,  or  mangels  for  5  to  6 
months.  Ewes  are  not  so  affected.  (886-74) 

865.  Lessons  from  Great  Britain. — The  value  of  succulent  feed  in  the 
form  of  roots  for  sheep  fattening  is  well  shown  in  the  compilation  made 
by  Ingle  of  the  results  of  sheep-feeding  trials  reported  in  Great  Bri- 
tain''- from  1844  to  1905,  numbering  194.  From  his  extended  report 
the  following  typical  examples  show  the  use  British  farmers  make  of 
roots  in  fattening  sheep  and  lambs: 

"Iowa  Bui.  110.  "Trans.  Highl.  and  Agr.  Soc.  Scotland.  1910. 
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BaUom  used  hy  BrUiA  fwrmtm  m  foHemng  theep  and  Iambs 

Initial      iMljr      ToUl  gain 
AvmtKnllM  vdcbt       aaia        par  head 


OtSord-HampMn  iMibi^  fti  87  dagt 
Roota,  5.7  lbs. 
Kohlrabi,  11.2  Ibe. 

Clover  hay,  0.38  lb.    Linseed  cake,  0.7 lb.   117      0.48  48 

Leicester-Blackfaced  lambs,  fed  106  dayt 
Swedes,  15 .3  lbs. 

Hay,  0.71b.    No  concentmtM   80      0.21  28 

O^^ord  lambs,  fed  102  days 
Swedes,  22 .9  lbs.   Linseed  cake^  0.3  lb. 

Hay.  0.4  lb.   Barley,  0.3  lb   107      0.43  48 

CoteuwU  yearlings,  fed  til  dayt 

Roots,  15  lbs. 

Hay,  1.01b.   Ck)ttonaeed  cake,  1 .6  lbs.   Ill      0.33  41 

Lrieeker-Blad^aMd  (omit,  fed  6S  day* 

Swedes,  19.3  lbs.    Dried  dist      ins,  0.5 lb   78      0.89  25 

Leieeeter-Blaekfaeed  Umbe,  fed  105  days 

Siradia,  18.89m.  LinMedcalub  0.71b.   81     0.80  87 


Not  only  k  the  large  allowaBee  of  roots  noteworthy,  bat  alio  the 
almost  universal  use  of  oil  eake — ^linseed  or  cottonseed.  The  gains  re- 
ported in  the  first  trial  are  surprising,  considering  that  the  only  con- 
centrate fed  was  0.7  lb.  linseed  cake  per  head  daily.  In  the  second  trial 
fair  gains  were  secured  on  swedes  and  hay  alone.  In  the  last  2  trials 
the  Iambs  fed  no  dry  roughage,  but  only  roots  and  dried  distillers'  grains 
or  linseed  cake,  made  excellent  daily  gains. 

Altho  these  British  trials  show  tiiat  large  amounts  of  roots  may  be 
safely  fed  to  sheep,  it  la  not  ordinarily  profitable  in  this  country  to 
feed  over  4  to  5  lbs.  per  head  daily,  and  even  half  this  allowanee,  pref- 
erably pulped  or  sliced,  will  furnish  the  needed  aneculence  in  the  ration. 

866.  Com  silage  roots. — Owing  to  the  low  cost  of  producing  com 
silage,  the  possible  substitution  of  this  succulence  for  roots  is  a  question 
of  prime  importance.  The  following  table  summarizes  the  results  of  7 
trials,  averaging  116  days,  in  which  com  silage  and  roots  (sugar  beets, 
mangels,  rutabagas,  or  turnips)  were  compared,  when  fed  with  concen- 
trates and  legume  or  mixed  hay : 


Cons  tUage  vs.  roots  for  fattening  lambs 

IniOal     Duly  Fwd  (or  100  Um.  gun 

Silage,  total  of  72  lamim* 
Corn  stlace,  3 .0  Um. 

Concentrates,  1  2  lbs.   80      0.80       896       488  1,040 

Roots,  total  of  90  lambe* 
Roots,  4  .6  Um. 
Hav,  1  5  lbs. 

Concentrates,  1 .2  lbs   89      0.32        880        471  1,507 

*AT«nce  o(  3  trUlt  by  Grudalfl  (OtUwa  EnU  Faraw  Rpt«.  1910. 101 1. 1913).  3  by  KauMdy,  Robbias, 
«^  IIUn  Oowm  Bd.  IIS).  Md  2  Iv  I*,  a.  IMoid 
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The  lambs  fed  silage  made  the  same  gains  in  2  of  the  trials,  larprer 
gaius  in  1,  and  somewhat  smaller  gains  in  the  other  4  trials.  On  the 
average  there  was  only  0.02  lb.  difference  in  the  daily  gains  of  the  lambs 
fed  silage  and  roots.  The  silage-fed  lambs  required  16  lbs.  more  grain,  but 
32  lbs.  less  hay  for  100  lbs.  gain  than  those  fed  roots,  the  larger  require- 
ment of  grain  by  the  flilage-£ed  lambs  being  offiset  by  the  larger  eon- 
somptioa  of  hay  hy  those  fed  roots.  Thus,  based  on  the  feed  required 
per  100  lbs.  gain,  1,040  lbs.  of  silage  replaced  1,507  lbs.  of  roots,  due 
to  the  more  watery  nature  of  the  roots.  (366) 

867.  Com  silage. — Only  in  recent  years  has  the  value  of  com  silage 
for  cheapening  the  cost  of  fattening  sheep  been  appreciated.  The  fol- 
lowing average  of  7  trials,  lasting  from  70  to  105  days,  in  which  a  ration 
of  clover  hay  and  shelled  corn  was  compared  with  one  of  corn  silage, 
eloTer  hay,  and  shelled  eom  for  fattening  lambs  shovs  the  ben^ts  from 
adding  silage  to  an  already  excellent  ration : 

Value  of  com  tUage  when  added  to  weU^MUanccd  ration 

InitiiU      Daily  Feed  for  100  lbs.  gain 

AvmctntiOB  weight       gain  Corn         Hay  SOafli 

Um.       Liw.         Lba.        Um.  Um. 

Lot  I,  total  of  147  lambt* 

Corn  silage,  1 .4  lbs. 
Clover  hay,  0.9  lb. 

Shelled  corn,  1  2  Ibn   «2     0.826       860       884  42S 

Lot  II,  total  of  147  lamba* 
Clover  hay,  1 .5  Ibe. 
Shelled  ooni.  1.3  lbs.   62     0.323       894  471 

*Av«n«  of  5  trida  by  SUnner  and  KIoc  and.  Bula.  162.  MS,  mfaad  lafonDBlioB  to  tte  «albon(k 

aod  2  by  Ooffsy  of  tba  IlL  Station  (Information  to  the  authors). 

On  the  average,  the  lambs  fed  silage  ate  0.6  lb.  less  hay  and  0.1  lb. 
less  corn  daily  yet  gained  slightly  more  than  those  fed  clover  hay  and 
shelled  corn.  Adding  silage  to  a  ration  of  clover  hay  and  corn  does  not, 
however,  always  result  in  iucrea-sed  gain,  for  in  4  of  these  trials  the  lambs 
fed  no  silage  made  the  larger  gains.  The  great  advantage  in  feeding  silage 
lies  in  the  saving  of  com  and  hay  required  for  100  lbs.  of  gain.  In 
these  trials  100  lbs.  of  eom  silage  saved  8.0  lbs.  of  com  and  44.0  lbs.  of 
elover  hay.  Willi  corn  at  a  cent  a  pound  and  dovcr  hay  at  $10  per 
ton,  the  silage  fed  had  a  value  of  $6.00  per  ton,  or  nearly  twice  the  cost 
of  production  on  most  farms.  (410)  Besides  cheapening  the  gains  in 
*  these  trials  the  addition  of  silage  to  the  ration  usually  resulted  in  higher 
finish  and  consequently  in  a  greater  selling  price.  (300,  411) 

Corn  silage  of  good  (quality  is  as  valuable  for  the  breeding  floek  as 
for  sheep  being  fattened  for  market.  (884)  The  numerous  instanew 
in  which  sheep  of  all  classes  have  died  from  eating  moldy  or  decayed 
silage  show  that  greater  care  is  necessary  in  administering  this  feed 
to  sheep  than  to  cattle.  As  sour  silage  is  apt  to  cause  colic  and  aeoQr> 
ing,  silage  for  .sheep  should  be  made  from  well-matured  com. 

868.  Supplements  to  silage,  com  and  legnme  hay. — It  has  already  been 
shown  that  adding  a  nitrogenous  concentrate  such  as  cotton-  or  linseed 
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meal  to  an  already  well-baUmced  ration  of  corn  and  legume  hay  is  not 

ordinarily  profitable.  (858)  When  com  eilage  is  added  to  a  ration  of 
com  and  legume  hay,  all  being  fed  in  unlimited  allowance,  the  lambs 
will  eat  less  of  the  protein-rich  hay,  the  nutritive  ratio  thereby  being 
widened  to  a  marked  degree.  Skinner  and  King""  conducted  trials  dur- 
ing 5  successive  years  at  the  Indiana  Station  with  60-lb.  lambs  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  would  be  prolitable  to  add  a  nitrogenous  concentrate 
(cottonseed  meal)  to  audi  a  ration.  In  3  of  the  trials,  as  is  shown  in 
the  table,  th«y  also  determined  whether  it  was  more  profitable  to  fM 
1  part  of  cottonseed  meal  to  7  or  to  4  parts  of  shelled  eom: 

Adding  a  suppkmcnt  to  a  ration  of  corn,  corn  silage,  and  clover  hay 


Av«nce  imtioo 


SufpUment  vt.  no  supplerngni,  S  tiatt 
Lot  1,  Mai  4^  lis  Iambi 
Gottoiuned  meal,  0.16  lb. 

Shelled  corn,  1 . 1  lbs. 
Corn  silnge,  1 .3  Iba. 

Clover  hay,  1 .0  B>  

Lot  IT,  total  of  115  lamht 
Shelled  corn,  1  2  lbs. 
Corn  silage,  1  2  Ibti. 
Ck)ver  hay,  1 .0  lb  

Amounl  of  supplement,  S  (Hob 
Lot  /,  total  of  76  lamht 
Cottonseed  meal,  0 . 15  lb. 
SheUed  com,  1 .0  lb. 
Corn  sflage,  1 .5  Dm. 

Clover  hay,  1  1  lbs.  

Lot  II,  total  of  76  lambt 
CottonaeedTmea],  0.94  lb. 
Shelled  com,  1 .0  lb. 
Com  silairo,  1  5  lbs. 
('lovrr  h;iv,  1  .1  Ihs  


Daily 

FMdfiiriaO]ta.g»in 

Lbs. 

Um. 

Um. 

Um. 

0.8B6 

848 

287 

868 

0.331 

300 

209 

370 

0.866 

887 

812 

428 

i  0,3.58 

336 

307 

422 

1:6.8 


1:8.8 


1:6.8 


l:G.l 


The  first  comparison  shows  that  feeding  1  part  of  cottonseed  meal 
with  7  parts  of  shelled  corn  increased  the  gains  and  slightly  decreased 
the  amount  of  feed  for  100  lbs.  of  gain.  This  shows  that  the  ration  of 
shelled  oom,  eom  silage,  and  elorer  hay*  having  a  nntritlTe  ratio  of 
1 : 8.8,  was  too  wide  for  the  maximum  gains  with  fattening  lambs.  It 
does  not  imply,  however,  that  the  mast  profitable  gains  are  necesBarily 
produced  when  a  nitrogenous  supplement  is  added,  for  the  economy  of 
the  gains  will  depend  on  the  relative  price  of  corn  and  the  supplement. 
In  2  of  these  trials  cheaper  gains  were  produced  without  cottonseed 
meal.  On  the  average  the  lambs  fed  cottonseed  meal  reached  slightly 
higher  finish  and  sold  for  5  cts.  more  per  100  lbs.  In  3  trials  the  prof- 
it was  greater  and  in  the  other  2  less  when  cottonseed  meal  waa  fed. 
Whether  or  not  to  add  a  nitrogenous  concentrate  to  a  ration  of  shelled 

*Ind.  Bull.  168,  168,  176;  Infonnatlon  to  the  anthora. 
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corn,  corn  silage,  and  legume  hay  must  be  determined  by  each  feeder 
for  himself,  after  taking  into  consideration  the  prices  of  feeds,  the  valne 
of  the  manure,  and  the  time  the  animals  should  be  ready  for  the  market. 

The  second  part  of  the  table  shows  that  the  gains  were  not  appreciably 
larger  when  1  part  of  eottonaeed  meal  was  fed  to  4  parts  of  com  than 
when  the  smaller  allowanoe  waa  used.  In  2  of  the  8  triala  the  gaina 
were  cheaper  on  the  smaller  allowance  of  cottonseed  meal.  These  trials 
indicate  that  a  ration  having  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1 : 6.8  is  about  as  sstis- 
factory  for  fattening  lambs  as  the  narrower  ratio  of  1 : 6.1. 

869.  Amount  of  silage  to  feed. — That  com  silage  should  not  ordinarily 
form  the  sole  roughage  for  fattening  lamba  is  shown  by  the  following 
summary  of  2  trials,  averaging  95  days,  conducted  by  Skinner  and  King 
at  the  Indiana  Station.**  The  taUe  further  givea  the  nsiilts  te  3  trials, 
averaging  94  days,  1  by  Skinner  and  King**  and  2  by  Coffey,**  in  whieh 
the  relative  value  of  large  and  small  allowances  of  com  silage  were  com- 
pared when  fed  with  clover  hay  and  shelled  com. 


Amount  of  com  silage  to  feed  fattening  lambs 


SOaf$  ft.  silage  and  hay,  9  Aiob 

Stlage  alone,  60  lambs 
Cora  silage,  2 .2  lbs. 
Shelled  corn,  1  0  lb. 
Cottonseed  meal,  0 . 14  lb. 
Silaae  cmd  clover  hay,  60  lambs 
Clover  hay,  1 . 1  lbs. 
Cora  flilage,  1 .6  Um. 
Shtilea  eon,  1 .1  lbs. 
Cottonseed  meal,  0.16  lb.. 


LarM  w.  tmaU  sHagt  allowance,  5  trials 

Silage  in  amall  amount,  67  lambs 
Com  silage,  1 . 1  lbs. 
Clover  hay,  1 .0  lb. 

Shelled  com,  1 .2  Iba  

Silage  in  large  atnounl,  67  Uanbs 
Com  silage,  1 .7  Ib«. 
Clover  hay,  0  .8  lb. 


SheUed  com.  1.2  Ibo.. 


Daily 

F«ed  for  100  Km.  (sia 

Concen- 
trates 

Hay 

Um. 

Um. 

Um. 

Lba. 

Uml 

61 

0.26 

431 

866 

61 

0.86 

844 

801 

486 

66 

0.31 

379 

388 

860 

65 

0.82 

361 

268 

6SM 

In  each  of  2  triala  averaged  in  the  first  portion  of  the  table  the  lambs 
led  eom  silage  only  for  roughage  made  much  smaller  gains,  had  poorer 
appetites,  and  required  more  care  to  prevent  going  "off  feed."  Tho  in 
the  first  trial  silage  alone  produced  cheaper  gains,  the  poorer  finish  of 
the  lambs  resulted  in  a  sufficiently  lower  selling  price  to  more  than  off- 
set the  cheaper  gains.  In  the  other  trial  gains  were  cheaper  and  profit 
greater  when  hay  was  fed  in  addition  to  silage.    Contrary  to  their  find- 

**Ind.  Bula.  168,  179.         "Ind.  Bui.  168.  "InformaUou  to  the  aathora. 
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ings  with  fteen  (778),  Skiiiiier  and  King  report  that  the  appetite  of 
lambs  for  dxj  roughage  was  not  latiafied  bgr  sopplyijig  oat  straw  in  ad- 
dition to  silage.  They  therefore  conclude  that  for  the  host  results  legnme 

hay  should  be  fed  with  corn  silage. 

The  second  part  of  the  table  shows  that  the  largest  allowance  of  si- 
lage produced  the  most  rapid,  and,  with  feeds  at  the  usual  prices,  the 
cheapest  gains.  Similar  results  were  secured  by  Skinner  and  King"'  in 
2  trials  in  which  large  or  small  allowances  of  silage  were  compared  when 
fed  with  elover  hay,  shelled  eom,  and  cottonseed  meaL  In  eadi  trial 
ss  good  or  hotter  finieh  was  produced  hy  the  hea^vy  silage  feeding. 

Skinner  and  King  conclude  that  it  is  best  to  allow  the  Iambs  all  the 
silage  they  will  clean  up  both  morning  and  evening,  with  free  access  to 
legume  hay.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  lambs  given  all  the  silage 
they  would  eat  still  consumed  nearly  one-half  as  much  hay  as  they  did 
silage,  while  on  similar  feeds  steers  eat  5  to  7  times  as  much  silage  as 
hay.  (776) 

0TO.  Silagt  ofbsr  ttaa  oshl — Sorghum  silage  from  plants  sufficiently 
matured  to  prodnee  silage  low  in  acidity  is  satisfoetoiy  for  eheep.  This 
is  shown  by  the  results  already  reported  (863),  secured  by  Gochel**  in 

trials  at  the  Kansas  Station  in  fattening  lambs  on  sweet  sorghum  silage, 
alfalfa  hay,  cottonseed  meal,  and  com  or  kafir  grain.  In  a  119-day  trial 
by  Jones  of  the  Texas  Station"  a  lot  of  250  western  Iambs  were  fed  a 
ration  of  0.23  lb.  cottonseed  meal  and  3.8  lbs.  of  feterita  and  sorghum 
silage  during  the  first  59  days,  during  which  time  the  average  daily 
gain  was  0.28  lb.  Qround  feterita  was  then  added,  the  average  ration 
during  the  remainder  of  the  trial  oonsisting  of  0.85  lb.  cottonseed  meal, 
1.0  lb.  feterita,  and  8.5  lbs.  silage.  Doring  the  last  60  dsys  Ihe  Iambs 
gained  0.29  lb.  per  head  daily,  requiring  121  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  341 
lbs.  feterita,  and  1,196  lbs.  silage  for  100  lbs.  gain.  While  these  Iambs, 
fed  silage  as  the  sole  roughage,  made  satisfactory  gains,  Jones  states 
that  it  is  advisable  to  supply  some  dry  roughage,  as  otherwise  the  lambs 
are  apt  to  go  off  feed. 

In  districts  where  the  field  pea  flourishes,  the  whole  plant  may  be 
profitably  ensiled  for  abeq^  fattening.  (356)  In  the  vicinity  of  pea 
canneries  fottening  sheep  and  lambs  on  ensiled  pea  vines  and  pods 
is  an  important  indnstiy,  especiaUy  in  Wisconsin.  (356)  Some  dry 
roughage,  such  as  com  stover  or  bay*  is  supplied  in  addition  to  the 
silage,  and  grain  or  screenings  fed,  especially  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  fattening  period.  Tormey""  of  the  Wisconsin  Station  reports  that 
one  winter  a  large  feeder  fed  about  6,000  59-lb.  Iambs  for  an  average 
of  94  days  on  a  ration  of  1.6  lbs.  of  grain,  chiefiy  com  and  screenings, 
3.5  lbs.  pea  vine  silage,  and  a  small  aUowanoe  of  hay.  The  lambs  gained 
0.80  Ih.  per  head  daily  on  the  avenge,  requiring  641  lbs.  grain  and 
1447  Ua.  silage  for  100  lbs.  gain. 

■lad.  BaL  168.  "lalSnBatlaB  lo  the  suCkom 
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871.  Wet  beet  pulp. — Wet  beet  pulp  lias  been  extensively  fed  to  fat- 
tening sheep  in  the  vieiuity  of  beet  su^ar  factories  in  the  western  states, 
and  lias  proved  an  excellent  feed.  The  value  of  an  unlimited  allowance 
of  pulp  and  alfalfa  hay,  fed  with  and  without  grain,  was  tested  by  Lin- 
field  at  the  Utah  Station'^  in  a  78-day  trial  with  the  following  results: 

Wet  heet  ptdp  with  and  without  grain  far  fattening  lambs 

Initial  Daily  fimA  for  100  Ibe.  gida 

Averac«  nrtioa  weight  uin    CoawnUalM    Palp  Hay 

Uw.  tffrt.        Lbs.        IhSk  iSL 

Lot  I,  17  Iambi 

Wet  beet  pulp,  3 .3  lbs. 
Alfalfa  hay,  1 .4  lbs. 

iicreeuiDgsaud  bran,  0.6  lb   54  0.33        156       1,014  428 

Wet  beet  pulp,  3 .7  lba. 

Atfalfa hay,  1 .6  lbs   61      0.21        ...       1,786  797 

Lot  I»  fed  a  half-poimd  of  conoentratea  with  an  miliniited  allowanee 

of  pulp  and  alfalfa  hay,  made  over  50  per  et.  larger  gains  than  Lot  H, 
fed  pulp  and  hay  only.  The  feeding  of  156  lbs.  of  grain  effected  a  sav- 
ing of  772  lbs.  of  wet  beet  pulp  and  374  lbs.  of  alfalfa  hay  for  each 
100  lbs.  of  gain.  In  another  triaP**  praetically  as  large  and  decidedly 
more  economical  gains  were  produced  with  an  average  daily  grain  allow- 
ance of  0.4  lb.  per  head  as  when  0.9  lb.  was  fed.  The  Colorado  Sta- 
tion** found  1  ton  of  wet  beet  pulp  equal  to  200  lbs.  of  com  for  fatten- 
ing Iambs,  tho  when  fed  without  grain  it  produced  soft  flesh  and  the 
lambs  shrank  excessively  when  shipped.  Alfalfa  hay  contains  an  abun^ 
dance  of  protein  and  mineral  matter,  in  which  both  com  and  beet  pulp 
are  deficient,  and  is  therefore  an  admirable  roughage  to  use  with  the 
pulp.  Pulp  is  especially  suitable  for  fattening  aged  ewes  with  poor  teeth. 
When  feeding  heavily  with  pulp,  the  yards  should  be  kept  dry  by  proper 
drainage  and  the  use  of  bedding.  Morton'"  of  the  Colorado  Station  states 
that  in  Colorado  pulp  is  geneiaUy  fed  to  old  ewes  and  wethers,  rather 
than  lambs,  the  pulp  seeming  to  be  too  bulky  to  give  the  best  results  witii 
the  younger  animals.  Owing  to  its  cheapness  the  pulp  is  usually  fed  in 
unlimited  allowance  thruont  the  whole  fattening  period.  X974) 

872.  Pastures. — As  sheep  relish  weeds  and  browse  with  avidity  on 
sprouts  and  brush  refused  by  other  stock,  tliey  are  helpful  in  cleaning 
up  the  farm,  especially  such  by-places  as  lanes  and  fence  comers.  Of 
the  permanent  pastures,  bluegrass  is  the  most  common  in  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi valley  and  eastward.  (311)  Farther  south  red  top  is  prominent, 
and  in  the  southern  states  Bwrnuda  grass.  (314,  820)  &  the  West  the 
native  grasses,  espeeiaUy  the  grama  species,  furnish  muck  of  the  gras- 
ingon  the  ranges,  tho  on  mountain  ranges  in  Idaho,  Beattie  of  the  Wash- 
ington Station'^  found  the  food  mostly  herbs,  and  the  leaves  and  twigs 
of  shrubs. 

•^Utah  Bui.  78.  "0010.  Bui.  76.  ^Waab.  BuL  118. 
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The  clovers  famish  valuable  pasture,  but  great  care  is  necessary  to 
prevent  Uoat  when  obeep  are  graced  on  them.  (340,  348)  Alielia  is 
eeperiifcHy  liable  to  cause  bloat  and  can  be  recommended  as  a  pasture 
plant  for  but  few  leetions,  altho  some  skillful  flockmasters  sniEer  UtUe 
loss.  In  some  sections  of  the  West  alfalfa  is  utilized  for  winter  grazing 
as  it  is  then  so  lacking  in  succulence  that  danger  from  bloat  is  practically 
absent.  In  the  humid  regions  care  is  always  necessary  to  prevent  in- 
festation with  stomach  worms  when  permanent  pastures  are  used. 

873.  Annual  pastures. — Grazing  sheep  chiefly  on  annual  pastures  spe- 
eially  sown  for  them  was  first  practiced  in  America  at  the  Minnesota 
Station  m  1895  by  Shaw.'*  This  eystem  enables  the  flockmaster  to  main- 
tain more  animals  <nk  a  given  area  than  otherwise,  lavors  raptd,  eontin- 
nous  gains  by  providing  succulent  pasture  from  spring  to  fall,  destroys 
nearly  all  kinds  of  weeds,  and  uniformly  fertilizes  the  land.  In  one  trial 
Shaw  grazed  2  lots,  each  of  ten  80-lb.  yearling  wethers,  for  112  days  by 
means  of  hurdles  on  the  following  succession  of  pastures :  Winter  rye, 
peas  and  oats,  barley  and  oats,  rape,  kale,  peas  and  oats.  Lot  II  re- 
ceived 0.5  lb.  of  oats  per  head  daily  in  addition  to  pasture,  as  is  shown 
bdow: 

Chrazing  yearling  wethers  on  special  crops  with  and  without  grain 

Avenge  ntion  Dai^^jEsin        Gain  ^^^'^^'^ 

LA  /.Pasture   0.16  16.8 

hot  II,  Pasture  and  0.5  lb.  oats   0.24  26 .9 

While  the  gains  were  not  large  with  either  lot,  they  were  all  that  could 
be  expected  during  warm  weather.  Lot  II  gained  60  per  ct.  more  than 
Lot  I,  which  received  no  grain,  and  was  in  better  condition  at  the  close 
of  the  triaL  The  inerease  in  gain  was  worth  more  than  the  grain  fed. 
In  this  qrstem  grass  pasture  should  be  available  during  wet  seasons,  es- 
pccially  on  heavy  soils. 

Craig"  reports  that  on  British  farms  heavily  stocked  with  sheep,  a 
rotation  of  grazing  crops  carries  the  ewes  and  lambs  from  the  first  of 
the  season  until  weaning,  after  which  the  ewes  go  on  old  grass  land  and 
the  lambs  to  freshly  seeded  land  or  other  green  crops.  Lands  newly 
seeded  to  grass  and  clover  can  be  successfully  pastured  by  sheep  pro- 
vided they  are  withdrawn  therefrom  when  the  ground  is  soft  from  rain 
and  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  erop  the  young  plants  too  elosely. 

874.  Sappknentaxy  gxaiiiig  eropt^Mora  oommon  than  keeping  sheep 
primarily  on  annual  pastures  is  the  growing  praetloe  of  using  various 
annual  crops  to  supplement  permanent  pastures.  The  earliest  grazing 
is  usually  furnished  by  the  cereals,  the  best  of  which,  according  to 
Shaw,'*  is  winter  rye.  Rye  is  also  grown  for  fall  grazing  and  in  sec- 
tions with  moderate  winters,  winter  wheat  furnishes  feed  during  the 
colder  months.  (818)    The  sorghums  are  useful  in  the  plains  region, 

"Mian.  BuL  78.  **MaQLasement  and  Feeding  of  Sheep,  p.  17L 
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altho  not  especially  relished  by  sheep.  Where  they  flourish  field  peas, 
vetches,  cowpeas,  and  crimson  and  Japan  clover  all  furnish  excellent 
grazing.  (356,  359,  357,  353,  360)  Rape  is  the  most  widely  useful  member 
of  the  mustard  family,  which  furnishes  several  other  grazing  crops.  (381) 
In  the  xnild  elimate  of  the  Paeifie  ooast  where  it  endnree  the  irinter,  kale 
pvoyidee  ezeeUent  epnag  feed.  (888)  In  the  ML  kohlrabi  and  cabbage 
may  be  useful  (87M0)  Both  rntabagas  and  tninipa  are  widely  grown 
in  Britain  for  graiuig.  Shaw  suggests  that  these  crops  ihould  be  profit 
able  for  winter  grazing  in  the  southern  states.  (370-1) 

Caution  should  be  used  in  putting  sheep  onto  clover  or  rape  pasture, 
as  both  often  cause  bloat,  which  may  prove  fatal.  When  beginning  to 
pasture  these  forages,  the  sheep  should  be  allowed  to  graze  but  a  short 
time  the  first  day*  and  the  period  gradually  increased  till  after  a  week 
they  may  remain  eontinuonely  on  the  partnre.  It  is  well  to  aUow  sheep  to 
satisfy  their  hunger  largdy  on  other  pasture  or  with  hay  or  grain,  be> 
fore  turning  them  on  these  erops.  Even  when  care  la  taken,  animals 
occasionally  bloat,  especially  on  sultry  days  following  a  rain.  Immediate 
attention  is  then  necessary  to  save  the  afflicted  ones.  Kleinheinz'*  of  the 
"Wisconsin  Station  recommends  a  drench  of  a  pint  to  a  quart  of  milk 
warm  from  the  cow.  Others  place  a  stick  in  the  animal's  mouth,  tied 
back  of  the  head  with  a  string,  or  resort  to  the  trocar  or  knife. 

876.  Bape<— To  determine  the  ^alne  of  rape  for  lamba  Shaw^  at  ^bt 
Ontario  Agrienltoral  College  confined  3  lots  of  71-lb.  lambs  eaefa  to  a 
measured  aere  of  rape  by  means  of  hurdles.  Lot  II  was  fed  oats  in  ad- 
dition and  Lot  III  had  the  run  of  an  adjoining  grass  pasture.  Each 
acre  of  rape  lasted  15  lambs  grazing  thereon  58  days,  daring  which  time 
the  gains  were  as  indicated : 


The  addition  of  oats  did  not  prove  economical,  while  the  value  and 
importance  of  grass  pasture  in  supplementing  rape  is  strongly  brought 
out  by  the  larger  gains  of  Lot  III.  From  344  to  420  lbs.  of  gain  was 
made  per  acre  of  rape  by  these  lamba.  Shaw"  concludes  that  feeding 
grain  to  lambs  grazing  on  rape  will  not  pay  when  blaegrass  pasture  is 
available.  The  eeononiy  of  feeding  grain  when  no  paatore  ia  available 
will  torn  on  the  relative  abundance  of  rape  and  the  cost  of  grain,  aa  the 
feeding  of  grain  should  deereaae  the  amount  of  rape  eaten. 

876.  Bape  vs.  blnsgiass. — At  the  Wisconsin  Station  Craig**  grazed 
one  lot  of  48  lambs  on  a  bluegrass  pasture  and  another  on  rape  for  4 
weeks,  feeding  in  addition  0.7  lb.  daily  per  head  of  a  mixture  of  equal 

"Sheep  Management,  p.  121.    "Management  and  Iffeedlng  of  SheePb  p.  Ift7. 
"Ont  Agr.  Col.  Rpt  mh       "WU.  Rpt.  1887. 


Oain  per 
Um. 


Lot    /,  Rape  only   0.89 

Lot  II,  Rape  and  0 .5  lb.  oats  per  head  daily   0 .40 

Lot  III,  Rape  and  grass  pasture  adjoining   0.47 
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parts  of  peas  and  eom.  During  this  period  tbe  first  lot  consumed  the 
rape  on  0.64  aere.  Both  lots  were  then  placed  in  pens  and  fed  an  un- 
limited allowanoe  of  hay  and  an  increased  grain  alhiwance,  as  shown  in 
the  table: 


BtlaHve  value  of  rape  and  hluegrass  fMuhtre  for  lambs 


Future  period  of  4  weeke  1 

Pen  period  of  12  weeks 

Averacv  ration 

Daily 
gain 

ATsrate  rktion 

Daily 
gain 

Feedf 
lbs. 

Grain 

or  100 

Hay 

Lbe. 

0.37 
0.24 

Grain,  1  lb.;  hay,  0  6  lb. . 
Grain,  1  lb.;  hay.  0.7  lb.. 

Lbs. 

0.24 

0.22 

Lbs. 
429 
476 

Lba. 

261 
315 

The  table  shows  that  the  lamhs  pastured  on  rape  did  much  better  than 
those  on  bluegrass,  both  while  on  pasture  and  later  when  confined  to 
feeding  pens. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII 

GENERAL  CABE  OF  SHEEP  AND  LAMBS— FATTENING— HOT- 
HOUSE LAMBS— GOATS 

I.  Thb  Bbkbdino  Flock 

Order,  reenlarity,  and  quiet  are  paramomit  in  the  management  of 
■beep.  Tlie  floek  ehould  always  be  car<Bd  lor  by  the  same  attendant,  who 
moves  among  them  quietly,  giving  notice  of  his  approach  by  speaking 
in  a  low  voice  and  closing  doors  and  gates  gently.  Dogs  and  strangers 
should  be  kept  from  the  pens  at  all  times.  Cleanliness  is  essential,  for 
the  sheep  is  the  most  dainty  and  particular  of  all  farm  animals.  The 
successful  shepherd  is  therefore  gentle,  patient,  punctual,  and  cleanly 
at  all  times  in  the  care  of  his  flock. 

877.  The  ewe  iedt — ^Aatomn  is  the  time  when  the  beginner  in  aheep 
hnabandiy  nanaUy  makea  hia  atart,  and  when  preparationa  for  the  ane- 
ceeding  lamb  crop  are  made  in  flocks  already  estaUiehed.  Before  the 
breeding  season  opens  in  the  fail,  all  non-breeding  ewes,  poor  milkers, 
those  with  "broken"  mouths  or  spoiled  udders,  and  others  which  are  too 
old  or  otherwise  past  usefulness  should  be  discarded.  The  reserve  ewes 
should  not  be  selected  by  looks  alone,  for  the  thinnest  ones  may  have 
been  brought  to  this  condition  by  a  heavy  milk  flow.  As  a  rule  a  good 
ewe  afaould  be  retained  aa  long  aa  she  will  breed.  The  ewes  dispoaed  of 
ahonld  be  replaced  by  the  yearlinga  pieked  aa  most  promising  the  pre- 
ceding fall  while  still  laml^. 

878.  Date  ef  lambing;  geitatiMi  period.— The  lamb  dropped  in  late 
winter  or  early  spring  is  far  more  valuable  than  one  coming  later.  Under 
good  management  the  early-yeaned  lamb  comes  into  the  world  •with  com- 
fortable surroundings  and  a  kind  ma.ster  to  give  attentions  conducive  to 
comfort  and  growth.  With  the  coming  of  spring  the  young  thing  is  of 
sufficient  size  and  vigor  to  pass  out  with  its  dam  and  make  the  most  of 
the  freah  graaa  and  genial  aonahine.  The  early  Iamb  ia  leas  aoaeeptlMe 
to  atomaeh  worma  and  many  of  the  evila  which  attaek  the  later^dropped 
lambs.  Early  farm-raised  lamba  may  be  fattened  and  sold  before  the 
market  is  flooded  with  western  range  lambs  from  the  feed  lots.  Where 
there  are  poor  accommodations  or  cold  quarters  lambs  should  not  be 
dropped  in  northern  latitudes  earlier  than  May,  and  not  until  the  dams 
are  on  pasture. 

The  most  extensive  data  on  the  gestation  period  of  the  ewe  are  those 
eompiled  by  Humphrey  and  Eleinheinz^  firam  the  veoorda  of  tiw  imk 
at  tiie  Wiaeonain  Station,  coneiating  mainly  of  ewes  of  tiie  BngUih 

'lafonnation  to  the  waOuom. 
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breeds.  The  ^station  period  for  1,142  ewes  ranged  from  140  to  156 
days,  the  average  being  147  days.  The  greatest  number  (19  per  ct.) 
dropped  their  lambs  on  the  146th  day,  followed  by  the  147th  and  145th. 
Over  half  the  entire  number  yeaned  on  these  3  days.  Tessier  of  France' 
reportii  that  the  average  gestation  period  of  912  ewes,  doubtlese  of  the 
Merino  breed,  was  152  days,  over  75  per  et  lambing  between  the  150th 
and  154th  days.  This  accords  with  the  Wisconsin  records,  which  show 
that  the  Merino  and  Cheviot  ewes  carried  their  lambs  longer  than  those 
of  the  English  breeds.  It  was  further  found  that  the  gestation  period 
for  Shropshires  and  Southdowns  was  shorter  than  for  the  larger  Buglish 
breeds. 

879.  Flashing  the  ewes. — Altho  the  ewe  with  lamb  at  foot  may  have 
had  good  care  and  pasture  during  the  summer,  if  she  has  had  a  large 
milk  flow  she  will  be  somewhat  ran  down  by  fall.  With  the  farm  flo^ 
it  is  often  advisable  to  "flnsh"  the  ewes  after  their  Iambs  are  weaned 

and  before  breeding,  a  common  praetiee  with  English  flockmasters.  This 
consists  in  giving  an  extra  allowance  of  nutritious,  highly  palatable  food 
for  2  or  3  weeks  before  the  desired  date  of  breeding,  so  that  the  ewes 
will  then  be  rapidly  gaining  in  flesh.  Several  advantages  result  from  this 
practice.  Not  only  is  the  ewe  which  is  bred  in  a  thrifty  condition  more 
certain  to  produce  a  vigorous  lamb,  but  she  is  a  more  reliable  breeder  and 
more  likely  to  drop  twins.  The  fl«Msk  will  all  breed  within  a  briefer  time 
if  flnshed,  thus  shortening  the  lambing  period  with  its  anzions  honrs. 
Craig*  found  that  ewes  suckling  twins  lost  no  more  flesh  than  those  with 
one  lamb,  and  that  twins  made  as  rapid  gains  as  singles ;  hence  the  ad- 
vantage of  twins  under  favorable  farm  conditions.  On  the  western 
ranges,  where  but  little  attention  can  be  given  to  the  individual  ewe, 
single  lambs  have  given  the  best  results. 

880.  The  ram. — well-built,  vigorous  ram  should  be  chosen  and  then 
be  so  fed  and  cared  for  that  he  will  remain  virile.  He  needs  no  grain 
while  on  good  pasture  during  summer,  but  beginning  at  least  a  month 
before  breeding  time  some  concentrate  should  be  fed.  During  the  breed- 
ing season  he  should  be  kept  in  good  condition  on  such  muscle-forming 
foods  as  bran,  oats,  peas,  and  oil  meal,  and  not  be  allowed  to  run  down 
thru  insuflBcient  feed  or  over  use.  On  the  other  hand,  he  should  never 
become  fat.  In  purchasing,  avoid  a  ram  that  has  been  fitted  for  shows, 
for  such  high  living  tends  to  impotence. 

During  the  breeding  season  the  ram  should  run  with  the  ewes  but  a 
abort  time  daily,  or  at  night  only.  Where  "hand  coupling'*  is  not  prac- 
ticed, to  determine  whether  a  ewe  baa  been  bred  and  at  what  time,  the 
ram  ahould  be  paihited  on  the  brisket  with  aome  compound  whieh  will 
leave  a  mark  on  the  wool  of  the  ewe. 

Tn  the  winter  the  ram  may  be  kept  in  thrifty  condition  on  a  daily  al- 
lowance of  0.5  to  1.0  lb.  of  concentrates,  with  good  roughage.  Some  suc- 
culent food  is  desirable  but  mangels  and  sugar  beets  should  be  avoided. 

'Coleman.  Sheep  of  Great  Britain.       *Wis.  Rpt  1899. 
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(864)  Ram  lambs  need  liberal  rations  of  muscle-building  foods,  but 
should  be  given  little  fiit-forming  food,  Lack  of  exercise  injures  the 
ram's  procreative  powen.  Sxsept  during  mating  time  the  ram  should 
be  kept  away  from  the  ewe  floek,  ao  that  he  cannot  annoy  them. 

881.  The  fledk  in  winter^Befcre  going  into  winter  quarters  the  flock 
should  be  divided  into  groups  of  the  same  age,  sex,  strength,  and  gen- 
eral characteristics.  To  give  the  highest  returns  a  division  of  mutton 
sheep  should  not  contain  over  50  members.  Aged  breeding  ewes  should 
constitute  one  baud,  shearling  ewes  another,  the  ewe  lambs  a  third,  and 
the  wether  lambs  a  fourth.  These  bands  should  be  again  divided  if  there 
is  a  marked  difTerence  between  their  strongest  and  weakest  members. 
Each  member  will  then  have  an  equal  chance  with  ita  ftUowa  at  the  feed 
trough  and  In  enjojring  comforts  and  attentions  from  the  ahepherd's 
hand,  and  the  ration  may  then  be  adapted  to  the  apeeial  needa  of  each 
group. 

The  quarters  for  the  flock  in  winter  should  be  dry,  well-ventilated,  and 
sunny.  Drafts  must  be  avoided,  or  trouble  is  sure  to  result.  Warm  quar- 
ters are  not  only  unuecessarj',  but  inadvisable.  (832)  From  10  to  15 
square  feet  of  ground  space  should  be  provided  for  each  ewe.  There 
ahonld  be  wide  doorwaya,  leat  the  animala  anffer  injury  when  all  attempt 
to  mah  thm  at  once,  In  true  aheep  faahion.  Oonvenlentiy  placed  feed 
racfca  ahonld  fomiah  15  to  24  inches  of  space  per  head. 

To  insure  a  crop  of  strong,  healthy  lambs  exercise  for  the  ewes  is 
essential.  Breeding  sheep  housed  in  winter  should  have  access  to  a  dry, 
sunny  yard,  well  protected  from  wind  and  storm.  To  force  the  ewes 
to  exercise  on  all  fair  days  roughage  may  be  scattered  in  small  bunches 
over  a  nearby  field.  When  the  snow  is  deep,  paths  should  be  broken 
out  with  snow  plow  or  atone  boat.  On  stormy  days  the  sheep  should 
remain  Indoora,  for  wet  fleecea  dry  bat  alowly  in  winter. 

882.  Wintering  the  breediag  ewes.— When  paatorage  ia  deficient  in 
the  fall  or  the  graaa  aoft  and  washy,  it  is  well  to  provide  supplemental 
feed  before  the  ewes  are  taken  off  pasture.  This  may  be  hay,  grain,  or 
better,  such  grazing  crops  as  rape  or  fail  rye.  For  the  greatest  economy 
the  winter  feed  of  the  ewes  should  consist  largely  of  roughages,  hay 
from  the  legumes  easily  leading.  (867)  Indeed,  when  good  legume  hay 
is  given  along  with  an  allowance  of  roots  or  silage  no  grain  is  needed 
nntil  about  a  month  before  lambing  time.  The  aim  ahonld  be  to  bring 
the  ewea  to  lambing  In  medium  fledi  and  Tigorona  oondition,  thna  in- 
anring  a  good  milk  flow  for  the  new-bom  lambs.  The  trained  shepherd 
knows  that  the  only  safe  way  to  determine  the  condition  of  a  sheep 
is  by  "handling"  its  back.  If  he  finds  that  the  ewes  are  not  thriving, 
he  will  add  concentrates  to  their  ration.  With  an  ample  supply  of  good 
roughage  not  over  0.5  lb.  per  head  daily  of  concentrates  is  needed.  While 
breeding  ewes  should  not  be  fat,  they  should  carry  more  iiesh  than  most 
American  fiurmers  think  proper.  To  winter  them  on  only  atraw,  or  atraw 
and  hay  ia  to  popetoate  a  flock  that  wHI  gradoally  bntanrdy  deteriorate. 

Both  ram  and  ewe  lamba  intended  for  the  breeding  flock  ahonld  reesive 
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liberal  rations  of  muscle-building  foods  during  the  first  winter  to  insure 
steady  growth,  but  they  should  never  receive  a  fattening  ration.  Craig* 
writes :  * '  The  growth  and  development  of  the  lamb  the  first  year  of  its 
life  determines  very  largely  the  size  and  weight  of  the  fleece  and  the 
vigor  and  power  the  animal  will  attain." 

888.  Ooaoeatnitet  for  «ww«— Sneh  feeds  as  oate,  brsn,  and  peas  are 
espeeiaUy  suitable  for  Imeduig  ewes,  sinee  they  eontaln  ample  pxotehk 
and  mineral  matter  and  do  not  tend  to  fatten.  When  lecrnme  hay  is 
fed,  carbonaceous  grains,  such  as  com,  barley,  and  kafir,  may  be  used, 
but  should  preferably  form  but  a  part  of  the  grain  allowance  for  they 
are  too  fattening.  Linseed  meal  and  wheat  bran  ward  off  constipation, 
which  is  responsible  for  many  of  the  winter  troubles  of  the  breeding 
flock.  For  this  purpose  1  or  2  tablespoonfuls  of  Unseed  meal  a  day 
should  sniOoe.  (8S6-6) 

The  Yalne  of  Tarions  oonoentrates  for  wintering  breeding  ewes  was 
studied  at  the  'V^^seonsin  Station  by  Carlyle  and  EleinheinsF  with  uni- 
form lots,  each  of  12  ewes,  ehiefly  of  the  mutton  breeds  and  ranging  ttom 
y/  188  to  Ifj?  11)8.  Each  ewe  was  fed  2  lbs.  of  mixed  hay  and  2^  lbs.  eom 
silage,  with  0.5  lb.  of  concentrates,  as  shown  in  the  table : 

Campar%8on  of  eoncenhraiet  fur  wintering  bruding  ewu 


Lot    I,  Whole  oats,  0  6  lb   0 .23 

Lot  II,  WTieat  bran,  0  5  lb   0  .20 

Lot  JII,  SheUed  oora,  0 .5  lb  '. . . .  0 .23 

Lo< /K,  Dried  brewm*  grains,  0.5  lb   0.34 


All  rations  proved  satisfactory,  these  large  ewes  gaining  steadily  on 
the  0.5  lb.  of  concentrates.  When  the  milk  flow  of  the  ewe  after  lambing 
was  considered,  dried  brewers'  grains  ranked  first  A  fifth  lot  fed  0.7 
lb.  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  eom,  bran,  and  oats  made  no  larger 
gains,  tho  oonsuming  slightly  more  hsy  and  sUsge.  From  these  data 
and  those  following,  the  eost  of  feed  required  to  winter  breeding  ewes 
may  readily  be  computed. 

884.  BonghagM  and  succulence. — Ewes  should  have  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  roughage,  the  legume  hays — alfalfa,  red  and  alsike  clover,  cow- 
pea,  and  vetch — being  the  best.  (857-9)  Other  useful  roughages  supply- 
ing less  protein  are  com  fodder  or  corn  stover,  cut  while  the  leaves  are 
still  green,  prairie  hay,  oat  hay,  pea  straw,  oat  straw,  barley  straw,  ete. 
These  serve  best  when  fed  with  good  legume  hsy.  (861«8)  Alsike  dover 
is  highly  satisfaetoxy.  Timothy  hay  is  unsatisfinetoiy  for  it  may  cause 
serious  eonstipation.  Succulent  feeds  promots  thrift  and  keep  the  di* 
gestive  organs  in  condition.  Chopped  roots  are  an  excellent  succulence, 
tho  com  silage,  free  from  mold  and  low  in  acid,  is  equally  satisfactory 
and  usually  less  expensive.  (864-6)  It  is  not  wise  to  supply  too  much 
succulent  feed  to  pregnant  ewes,  for  shepherds  declare  that  it  produces 
soft,  flabby  lambs.  Tho  larger  allowances  are  sometimes  successfully  fed 
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when  silage  of  excellent  quality,  high  in  dry  matter,  is  available,  Kiein- 
heinz"  of  the  Wisconsin  Station  recommends  no  more  than  2  lbs.  per 
head  daily  of  roots  or  nlage  lor  ovras  in  lamb.  At  the  MiaBonri  Station 
during  each  of  2  winters  Hackedom'  eompaied  wions  roughages  for 
ewes,  when  fed  with  and  without  a  ooneentrate  miztnre  of  6  parts  sheUed 
corn,  3  of  wheat  bran,  and  1  of  pea-size  linseed  cake  by  weight.  Lots  of  9 
to  17  western  ewes,  ayeraging  86  lbs.,  were  fed  the  ratioiis  shown  in  the 
table: 

Comparison  of  roughages  for  wintering  breeding  ewes 


Total  g&ia 

Daily  arain  r  I  as 

Average  doily  roushace  aUowaoM                               allovaoce  p^r  bciul 

Lb«.  Lbs. 

Lot       /,  Clover  hay,  3 .0  lbs                                               0 .44  -}-4 .9 

Lot     II,  Com  silage,  2  1  Ibfl.  Clover  hay,  2.1  ttw.              0 .45  +4.3 

Lot    in,  Com  silage,  3  .4  lbs                                               0  .43  +1 .2 

Lot     I V,  Com  stover,  2 .4  lbs.    Clover  hay,  1 .9  lbs                0.40  —0.3 

Lot      F,  Com  stover,  6  .2  lb«                                            0.SO  —0.8 

Lot    VI,  Com  silage,  2 .4  Ibe.  Clover  hay,  1 .9  lbs   —2.6 

lot  VJJ,  Com  stover,  2.3  Hm.  Ckmt  hay,  2.3  lbs.   —2.1 

LoCF///,  Glover  hay,  3.3  lbs.  (Omtrial)   -4.2 


Clover  hay  and  grain,  fed  Lot  1,  and  corn  silage,  clover  hay,  and 
grain,  fSed  Lot  II,  proWd  the  most  satisfaetoiy  rations.  The  ewes  in 
Lot  IV ,  led  oom  stover,  elover  hay,  and  0.40  lb.  grain  daily,  nearly  main^ 

tained  their  weights  and  produced  strong,  thrifty  lambs.  A  compai^ 
ison  of  Lots  II  and  IV,  with  III  and  V,  shows  that  the  ewes  fed  silage 
maintained  their  weight,  while  those  fed  stover  lost  a  trifle.  (867)  The 
rations  fed  Lots  VI,  VII,  and  VTTI,  containing  no  grain,  were  quite 
satisfactory  up  to  lambing,  nearly  maintaining  the  weights  of  the  ewes. 
After  lambing,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  add  grain  to  the  ration  to 
prodnee  a  milk  flow  soiBcient  lor  the  landMi. 

At  the  Alabama  Station  Gray  and  Bidgeway*  lound  that  breeding 
ewes  gained  1.6  lbs.  per  head  during  106  days  on  a  ration  of  1.9  Ibe. 
soybean  hay,  maintaining  their  weight  practically  as  well  as  others  led 
0.5  lb.  cottonseed  meal  and  1.3  lbs.  cottonseed  hulls. 

Carlylc  and  Kleinheinz"  studied  the  value  of  corn  forage  (corn  fodder 
and  corn  stover),  corn  silage,  and  roots  for  wintering  breeding  ewes 
during  each  of  2  winters  at  the  Wisconsin  Station.  Lots  of  12  ewes, 
\  averaging  148  lbs.  and  mostly  of  the  mutton  breeds,  were  fed  0.5  lb.  of 
a  mixtore  of  equal  iMirts  eoin,  oats,  and  wheat  bran  per  head  daily,  with 
the  roughages  shown  in  the  taUe : 

Com  forage,  corn  silage,  and  roots  for  mntering  breeding  ewes 


Average  rough&gc  aliowaoce  At.  daily  latB 

Lba. 

Lot    /,  Com  silage,  2 .9  lbs.   Mued  hay.  2.1  lba.   0.16 

LU  77,Rootv2^UMi.   Mixed  hay,  2i6  lbs.   0.18 

Lot  III,  Com  silage,  3 . 0  lbs.    Com  tm^it  1 .8  Om.   0 .09 

Lot  I V,  Cora  forage,  3 .3  lbs.   0 .19 


•Sheep  Management,  p.  85.  *Ala.  BuL  148. 
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The  ewes  were  satisfactorily  maintained  in  all  cases,  A  significant 
finding  was  that  Lot  I,  fed  corn  silage,  mixed  hay,  and  grain,  made  prac- 
tically as  large  gains  as  Lot  II,  getting  roots  in  place  of  silage,  and  xe- 
quired  0.5  lb.  leas  hay  per  head  daily. 

Tomhave  and  Serenon  of  the  PeniMylTania  Station**  report  that  breed* 
ing  ewes  were  maintained  satisfactorily  on  alfalfa  hay  and  com  silage 
with  0.25  to  0.50  lb.  of  a  mixture  of  15  parts  of  shelled  com,  3  of  oats, 
2  of  wheat  bran,  and  1  of  linseed  meal.  When  silage  was  fed  as  the 
sole  roughage  the  cost  of  feed  was  reduced  but  a  large  loss  of  lambs 
resulted. 

Trials  by  Skinner  and  Smith^^  at  the  Indiana  Station  and  Evvard^' 
at  the  lowm  Station  likewbe  show  the  value  of  oora  silage  for  breeding 
ewes.  Com  silage  and  clover  hay  proved  a  more  eeonomical  roughage 
allowance  than  clover  hay  alone. 

885.  Lambing  time. — As  lambing  time  approaches*  the  shepherd  should 
take  quarters  in  tho  sheep  barn  or  close  by,  and  remain  in  attendance 
until  the  season  is  over.  It  is  wise  to  provide  lambing  pens  for  the 
ewes  and  their  newly  born  lambs.  Where  lambs  come  early,  the  pens 
should  be  kept  warmer  than  the  quarters  for  the  rest  of  the  flock.  Here 
each  ewe  and  her  new-bom  young  remain  for  a  couple  of  days  until  they 
are  well  wanted  to  each  other  and  the  lambs  strong  enongh  to  look  oat 
for  themselves  among  the  flock.  Then  they  may  pass  bad^  to  the  floek 
or  to  quarters  especially  set  apart  for  the  ewes  and  lambs. 

As  th^  enter  the  world  lambs  of  the  mutton  breeds  often  need  quick, 
intelligent  attention,  which  is  always  given  by  the  true  shepherd.  The 
mucus  should  be  cleaned  from  the  nostrils  and  mouth  of  any  weakling. 
With  the  first  fill  of  milk  from  tho  dain  the  new-born  lamb  becomes 
comfortable,  and  is  usually  able  thereafter  to  care  for  itself.  The  new- 
born unable  to  draw  milk  within  a  few  minutes  after  birUi  should  have 
patient,  intelligent  assistance  ;  to  this  end  the  ewe  must  be  held,  and  the 
lamb  aided,  all  being  accomplished  by  that  kindly,  sympathetic  skill  so 
characteristic  of  the  good  shepherd,  but  impossible  of  description.  A 
chilb  d,  new  born  lamb  is  best  warmed  by  immersion  in  water  as  hot  as 
the  hand  can  bear.  When  well  warmed  it  should  be  wiped  dry,  taken 
to  its  mother,  and  held  until  supplied  vnth  her  milk.  Some  advise*' 
wrapping  it  in  thick  woolen  cloths  that  have  been  warmed  on  a  stove, 
and  renewing  these  as  often  as  they  become  cool.  A  lamb  born  almost 
lifeless  may  often  be  restored  by  alternately  blowing  gently  into  the 
mouth  to  start  breathing,  and  laying  it  on  its  belly  and  slappuig  the 
body  smartly  on  each  side  of  the  heart.**  One  twin  is  usually  weaker 
than  the  other,  and  frequently  the  mother  cares  only  for  the  stronger 
one.  Here  the  shepherd 's  tact  serves  well  in  promptly  helping  the  weak- 
ling to  its  full  share  of  food. 

A  ewe  that  refuses  her  lamb  will  usually  accept  it  if  they  are  placed 

•Information  to  the  authors.  "Craig,  Sheep  Farming,  p.  193. 
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togetlier  in  a  small  pen  out  of  sight  of  the  other  sheep  and  the  lamb 
helped  to  suckle  a  few  times.  The  stubborn  ewe  may  be  confined  in 
•tanehioiis  aa  tbat  ahe  eaoaot  pfmnt  the  lamb  snokiiig.  In  ease  a  em 
loaea  her  lamb,  ahe  may  often  be  iadnoed  to  adopt  a  twin  bgr  tot  apzink- 
ling  aome  of  her  own  milk  over  it.  Still  more  dfeetLve  ia  lying  the  aUn 
ttom  the  dead  lamb  upon  the  back  of  the  one  to  be  adopted. 

886.  Breeding  itudies;  weight  of  lambs. — The  following  table  gives  the 
average  birth  weight  and  percentage  of  increase  (the  annual  number  of 
lambs  per  100  ewes)  of  lambs  from  ewes  of  different  breeds,  as  recorded 
during  24  years  by  Kleiuheinz^'^  with  the  flock  at  the  Wisconsin  Station.  < 


Annual  inereme  from  ewei  and  Urih  weight  of  lambs 


Bmd 

No.  of 

•WM 

AT.biltkwl.«flHBte 

Tmlm 

(flMh) 

Pwei. 

Lba. 

Lb*. 

Urn, 

181 

154 

9.15 

7.70 

5.50 

448 

167 

9.51 

7.67 

6.49 

06 

156 

10.61 

8.23 

7.10 

Cheviot  

81 

147 

9.45 

7.67 

8.20 

Dorset  

30 

163 

10.20 

8.46 

7.50 

Oxford  

12 

183 

10.42 

8.18 

7.12 

Tho  the  table  ahowa  a  considerable  range  of  increaae  I6r  the  aemal 

breeds,  data  from  many  flocks  covering  a  much  larger  number  of  ani- 
mals, would  be  necessary  to  show  definitely  any  real  difference  in  this 
regard.  These  data  are  of  interest  in  showing  the  actual  increase  ob 
tained  with  good  feed  and  excellent  care.  The  single  lambs  averaged 
aomewhat  heavier  than  the  twins,  and  the  twina  larger  than  the  trip- 
lata,  tho  the  difllerenee  ia  not  great 

The  percentage  of  increase  waa  higheat  with  ewea  4  to  6  years  old, 
due  somewhat  to  discarding  the  poorer  breeders  as  3-yr.-olds.  Ahet 
the  6th  year  the  fecundity  of  the  ewes  lessened.  The  larger  the  ewe  of 
a  given  breed  the  greater  was  the  percentage  of  increase  and  the  lars-er 
the  lambs.   To  a  le^  degree  the  size  of  the  ram  had  the  same  influence. 

The  gestation  period  tended  to  be  slightly  longer  vdth  large  lambs. 
The  average  birth  weight  of  the  ram  lambs  was  about  0.5  lb.  greater 
fhanof  ewelamba.  Of  1,801  lamba  yeaned,  900  were  ewea  and  904  rami.  < 
Aa  the  reoorda  grow,  the  more  nearly  do  the  aezea  balanee. 

887.  After  lambing«— Soon  after  lambing  the  ewe  should  be  given 
water  vnth  the  chill  removed.  For  2  or  3  days  but  little  grain  should 
be  fed,  to  avoid  udder  troubles,  but  she  may  have  all  the  dry  roughage 
she  wishes.  Close  attention  must  be  given  for  a  few  days  to  see  that 
the  lamb  is  taking  milk  from  both  sides  of  the  udder.  All  surplus  milk 
should  be  drawn,  or  better,  a  needy  lamb  helped  to  an  extra  meal.  Caked  ^ 
udders  and  aore  teats  ahoidd  receive  prompt  treatment 

'■Wis.  Rptfl.  1908,  1907,  and  Informstioa  to  the  authora 
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With  the  demand  flor  more  milk  by  the  lamb,  the  ewe's  ration  should 
be  inereaaedy  lor  saeUings  make  the  moat  eeonomieal  gains.  (114)  If 
there  ia  not  anffieient  roui^iage  of  hli^  qnalitijr  for  the  entire  winter  the 
most  iNiIatable  and  nutritioiia  portion  should  be  reserved  until  after  the 

lambing  period.  Legume  bay  and  succulent  feeds  are  essential  at  this 
time,  and  more  succulence  can  be  safely  fed  than  before  lambing.  The 
amount  and  character  of  the  concentrates  fed  depend  on  the  roughage, 
but  seldom  is  over  2  Ihs.  per  ewe  daily  necessary. 

888.  Ewe'i  mUk. — In  America  the  milk  of  sheep  is  seldom  used  by 
man,  hnt  abroad,  and  eapeeiaUy  in  the  moimtain  regiooa  €i  oontinental 
Enrope,  it  ia  eztendvely  employed,  both  for  direct  consnmption  and  for 
the  manufacture  of  cheese.  The  average  composition  of  ewe's  milk  com- 
pared with  that  of  cow 'a  milk,  ia  ahown  in  the  following  table : 

C<mpo»ition  of  ewe's  and  cow's  milk 

■iwljfwi      Water      albunis       Fki        Sngar  Ash 

Per  et.        Per  ct.      Per  ct.       Per  ct.      Pw  et. 

Etra^Bmilk  (Sartori>«)  2,700  78.70  6.30  8.94  5.06  1.02 
Oow'aiiii]k(Kltai%^        706      87.97      8.80      8.68      4.04  0.72 

The  table  shows  that  ewe's  milk  is  much  richer  in  protein  (casein  and 
albumin)  and  fat,  and  higher  in  ash  than  cow's  milk.  (265)  Ewe's  milk 
has  a  peculiar,  somewhat  unpleasant  odor  and  taste,  is  thicker,  and  sours 
more  slowly  than  cow's  milk.  The  fat  content  is  extremely  variable, 
ranging  from  2  to  12  per  ct.^'  The  butter  is  pale  yellow,  less  firm  than 
eow'a  hotter,  and  heeomea  raneid  much  qnieker. 

The  yield  of  milk  by  sheep  will  vary  greatly  according  to  breed  and 
feed.  Sieglin^*  atates  that  the  Eaat  Friieaian  milk  sheep  in  Germany 
at  2  to  3  yean  of  age  yield  from  3  to  4  qnarta  of  milk  daily  for  2  months 
after  weaning  their  lambs,  and  keep  up  an  exr vll-  rit  flow  during  the 
autumn  months.  These  sheep  arc  prolific,  dro]»piiig  2,  3,  and  even  4 
lambs,  individuals  lambing  twice  a  year.  Tlirce  sheep  are  estimated  to 
consume  as  much  feed  as  1  cow.  Ordinary  sheep  yield  from  100  to  150 
lbs.  of  milk  per  year,  while  the  milk  breeds  produce  from  300  to  1,400  lbs. 

888.  Milldng  qualitiei  of  ewei. — ^To  determine  the  yield  and  compo- 
sition of  milk  from  variona  brecda  Garlyle,  Fuller,  and  Kleinheinz** 
at  the  Wisconsin  Station  kept  lambs  from  their  dama  except  at  regular 
intervals  when  they  were  allowed  to  suckle.  The  milk  yielded  by  the 
ewes  was  determined  by  weighing  the  lamba  immediately  before  and 
alter  placing  them  with  their  dama. 

**Jeiiaeii.  HllChlrande  and  Mllehhy^eno,  p.  18. 

"Chem.  Nalirung»-  und  Oenussmittel,  11,  1904,  p.  602. 

'•See  Staz.  Sper.  Ag.  Ital.  23.  p.  Analyst.  1893.  p.  248:  Flelschmann.  MUch- 
wirtschaft,  1901,  p.  64;  Jenseu,  Milchkunde  und  MilchhygleDe,  1903,  p.  17. 

«8e]iifer«togltai,  LehThncb  der  MUchwlrtadkatt  1908,  9,  17. 

•Wis.  Rpt  1904. 
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DoiO/y  mUk  yiM  of  ewes  of  different  breeds 

QOBpOiitioo  of  tnilk 
MvblMr    At.  cUilv  Solidfl  Total 

Bread  of  ewes    milk  yield       Fat       not  fat       aolida  giavity 

Lb*.         Per  ct.     Per  cU       Per  ct. 

Oxford   2  3.1  7.7  11  0  18.6  1  038 

Southdown   2  1.9  8.4  11.1  19.5  1  03.S 

Dorect   2  4.3  7.2  10,9  18.1  1  O.iS 

Shropshire   3  2.5  5.9  10.8  16.7  1.039 

Mermo   3  2.3  6.0  10.8  16.8  1.038 

BMgfi   2  2.7  7.2  11.1  18.8  1.039 

Amge,  14  ewee. . . .  2.8       7.1      10.9     18.2  1.088 

The  Dorsets  gave  the  most  and  the  Southdowns  the  richost  milk.  On 
the  average  the  milk  contained  over  7  per  ct.  fat  and  nearly  11  per  Ct 
of  solids  not  fat,  its  specific  gravity  exceeding  that  of  cow 's  milk. 

880.  XM  for  100  Ilii.  two*!  mllkr—At  the  Wiseonain  Station  Shep- 
perd*^  recorded  the  mi]k  yield  of  ewes  receiving  a  mixture  of  3  parts 
wheat  bnm  and  1  of  linseed  meal,  with  fair^iulity  clover  hay  and  slioed 
potatoes  for  roughage. 

Feed  and  water  consumed  by  ewes  for  each  100  lbs.  of  milk  produced 

OouewiUaf     CSamtimT         FbUtow      WstardraidE  Drynwtlv 

Lba.  Lba.  Lbs.  Lba.  Lbs. 

Smgleewe   61  61.6  38  293  105 

Group  of  2  ewea. .       59  65.6  29  417  105 

GioupoC2ew«s..      72  63.0  36  404  125 

The  single  ewe  produced  100  lbs.  of  milk  while  consuming  51  lbs.  of 

concentrates,  61.6  lbs.  of  clover  bay,  and  38  lbs.  of  potatoes,  containing 
in  all  105  lbs.  of  dry  matter.  When  we  comjiare  tliese  figures  with  those 
showing  the  amount  of  dry  matter  required  by  cow.s  for  100  lbs.  of  milk, 
(644)  and  further  consider  that  the  milk  of  the  ewe  is  richer  and  that 
she  is  at  the  same  time  growing  a  fleece,  the  economy  of  her  production 
is  most  striking  and  suggestive. 

881.  Yalue  of  ewe's  milk  for  Iambi.— Shepperd**  further  reoorded  the 
amount  of  milk  consumed  by  lambs  and  their  gains  by  weighing  the 
lambs  before  and  after  sucking. 

Daily  gain  of  lambs  and  gain  per  pound  of  ewe's  milk  consumed 

100  Oa. 


Lamb  No.  1   25  0  62  641 

Lamb  No.  2    28  0.47  602 

Lamb  No.  3   96  0.44  690 

Lamb  No.  4   84  0.40  629 

Amge   81  0.48  640 

The  lambs  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  nearly  0.5  lb.  and  consumed 
640  lbs.  of  milk  for  100  lbs.  gain.  Shepperd  concludes  that  the  gain  of 
Iambs,  during  the  first  month  of  their  lives  at  least,  is  largely  controlled 

*Agr.  Science,  VI,  p.  397.  "Agr.  Science,  VI,  pp.  397,  408. 
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hy  the  quantity  of  milk  they  reeeiTe,  and  consequently  that  ewes  should 
be  earefoUy  eeleeted  for  their  miUdng  qualitieB. 

9KL  Cow's  milk  for  ]aaki«— Lambo  can  be  BncceMfoUy  reared  on  cow's 
milk,  tho  dose  attention  is  necessary  during  the  first  month.  Warm  cow's 
milk  with  smne  cream  added  can  be  fed  from  a  nursing  bottle  or  a  tea- 
pot over  the  spout  of  which  a  rubber  "cot"  with  an  opening  in  the  end 
has  been  placed.  At  lirst  the  lamb  should  be  fed  15  to  18  times  in  24 
hours,  and  later  half  a  dozen  times.  At  the  Wisconsin  Station-'  the 
senior  author  reared  4  vigorous  cross-bred  Shropshire-Merino  Iambs,  10 
days  old  and  averaging  10  lbs.  in  weight  when  the  trial  began,  on  cow's 
milk  and  other  appropriate  feeding  stofh.  For  the  first  21  days  whole 
cow's  milk  at  bU)od  heat  constitated  their  sole  iBood;  later  ddm  milk, 
ground  oats,  and  green  clover  were  supplied.  Boring  the  last  21  days 
hay  was  fed  in  place  of  the  milk. 

Cow's  mUk  and  other  feeds  required  for  100  lbs.  gain  unth  lambs 

Whole       Skim  Green 
Period  milk        milk        Data       ekirer  Hay 


Ist  period,  21  days   579        ...        ...       ....  ... 

2d  period,  115  days   830        119  262 

8d  period,  21d^ra   291     U«7  176 

At  the  close  of  the  last  period,  when  167  days  old,  the  lambs  averaged 
79  lbs.  each,  showing  a  daily  gain,  including  birth  weight,  of  nearly  0.5 
lb.  each.  The  heavy  gains  which  followed  the  nse  of  cow's  milk  sag- 
gest  its  profitable  nse  in  forcing  lambs  to  meet  the  requirements  of  spe- 
cial markets,  e.  g.,  "Christmas  Iambs." 

893.  Relative  economy  of  Ismbi  and  pigs. — From  the  figures  for  the 
second  period  of  the  preceding  article  and  those  in  Art  813  the  fol- 
lowing  data  are  deduced: 

Feed  required  far  100  lbs,  of  increaee  hy  young  pigs  and  lambs 

Wmd  P>S>  Lambs 

Lbs.  Lbs. 

Meal   237  119 

Skim  milk   476  830 

Green  clover   262 

Mealequivateat   316  284 

•RftiiniitiTtg  that  6  lbs.  of  skim  milk  equals  1  lb.  of  meal  in  feeding 
value,  according  to  the  Danish  formula,  (958)  we  have  316  lbs.  of  meal 
OT  its  equivalent,  as  the  feed  required  for  100  lbs.  of  gain  with  unweaned 
pigs.  Using  the  same  ratio  for  the  skim  milk  fed  to  the  lambs  and  allow- 
ing 10  lbs.  of  green  clover  to  e(iiial  1  lb.  of  meal,  we  have  284  lbs.  of  meal, 
or  its  equivalent,  as  the  feed  re(iuired  for  100  lbs.  of  gain  with  young 
lambs,  or  32  lbs.  less  than  that  required  by  the  pigs.  From  this  it  is 
apparent  that  lambs  make  at  least  as  economical  gains  for  feed  oonsomed 
aa  do  pigs  of  the  same  age. 

"Wis.  Rpt  1890. 
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894.  The  yonng  lamb. — ^When  about  2  weeks  old  the  lusty  young  Iamb 
will  be  found  nibbling  forage  at  the  feed  trough  beside  its  dam,  and  the 
shepherd  should  provide  specially  for  its  wants  to  early  accustom  it  to 
take  additional  food.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  having  an  enclosure 
or  room  called  the  "lamb-ereep"  adjoining  the  ewe-pen,  into  which  the 
lambs  find  their  way,  while  the  mothers  are  prevented  entering 
because  of  the  limited  size  of  the  openings.  In  this  space,  accessible  to 
the  lambs  only,  should  be  placed  a  low,  flat-bottomed  trough,  with  an  ob- 
Btruction  lengthwise  over  the  top  to  prevent  the  lambs  from  jumping  into 
it.  In  the  trough  should  be  sprinkled  a  little  meal  especially  palatable 
to  the  lamb,  such  as  ground  oats,  bran,  corn  meal  or  cracked  corn,  oil 
meal,  soybean  meal — one  or  all — varying  the  mixture  to  suit  the  chang- 
ing tastes  of  the  young  things.  At  first  they  will  take  bnt  little,  bat  soon 
th^  become  regolar  attendants  at  the  trongh  thru  habit  impelled  hy 
appetite.  There  shonld  be  no  more  feed  in  the  trough  at  any  time  than 
will  be  quickly  consumed,  and  any  left  over  must  be  removed  and  the 
trough  thoroly  cleaned  before  the  next  allowance  is  given.  Fine  alfalfa 
or  second-crop  clover  hay  should  be  provided,  and  roots,  cabbage,  or 
good  silage  will  be  appreciated.  All  feed  should  be  fresh,  with  no 
smell  of  the  stable — that  which  is  left  over  can  be  given  to  the  pigs. 
Lambs  will  drink  a  good  deal  of  water,  and  this  also  must  be  fresh  and 
dean.  Ram  lambs  not  intended  for  breeding  shonld  be  castrated  when 
1  to  2  weeks  old,  and  all  lambs  shonld  be  docked,  the  ewes  when  8  to 
14  days  old  and  the  rams  5  to  7  days  after  castration. 

890.  Tnming  to  pastme. — ^With  the  springing  of  the  grass,  ewes  and 
lambs  should  be  turned  to  pasture  for  a  short  time  during  the  warm 
part  of  the  day.  It  is  best  to  accomplish  the  change  gradually  and 
while  the  grass  is  short.  After  a  few  hours  spent  in  the  sunshine,  nib- 
bUng  at  the  grass,  the  ewes  and  lambs  should  be  returned  to  shelter, 
where  a  fall  feed  awaits  them.  When  the  grass  has  beeome  ample  and 
nntritioas,  stable  feeding  may  be  dropped  for  ewes,  or  both  ewes  and 
lambs»  according  to  the  plan  followed.  With  good  pasture,  breeding 
ewes  need  no  grain.  Indeed,  we  may  look  forward  to  the  pasture  sea- 
son as  marking  the  time  to  "draw  the  grain  from  their  systems,*'  as 
it  is  termed  by  shepherds.  In  some  instances  pasture  so  stimulates  the 
milk  flow  of  ewes  that  an  over-supply  of  rich  milk  causes  digestive  de- 
rangement and  sudden  death  with  young  lambs.  The  shepherd  should 
forestall  such  trouble  by  removing  the  ewes  from  the  pasture  after  a  few 
hours  grazing  each  day,  and  by  giving  hay  or  other  dry  feeds,  thereby 
reducing  the  milk  flow. 

It  is  usufllly  best  to  feed  the  lambs  concentrates  in  addition  to  what 
they  get  from  dams  and  pasture.  To  this  end,  at  some  convenient  point 
in  the  pasture  let  there  be  a  "lamb-creep,"  and  in  a  space  accessible  by 
way  of  the  creep  a  trough  for  feeding  grain.  Whenever  the  lamb  passes 
thru  the  creep  it  should  find  something  in  this  trough  to  tempt  the  appe- 
tite— oats,  bran,  pea  meal,  and  corn  meal  constituting  the  leadbig 
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articles.  Williams  of  the  Arizona  Station*^  reports  good  results  from 
feeding  a  mixture  of  4  parts  of  com  meal,  1  of  bran,  and  1  of  oottonaeed 
meal  to  lambs  ninning  with  their  dama  on  aUUfa  pastore.  Qrain  never 
gives  such  large  retains  ss  when  fed  to  thrifty  yonng  animals,  and  the 

growing  Iamb  is  no  exception. 

896.  At  weaning  time. — Lambs  of  the  mutton  breeds,  more  or  less 
helpless  at  birth,  are  lusty  at  4  months  of  age,  and  will  be  found  graz- 
ing regularly  beside  their  dams  in  pasture  when  not  at  rest  or  eating 
grain  within  the  lamb-creep.  At  this  time  they  should  generally  be 
weaned,  for  their  own  good  as  well  as  to  allow  their  dams  a  rest  before 
another  breeding  season.  Wing**  states  that  it  is  not  neeesssry  to  wean 
lambs  of  the  mntton  Iveedi  before  they  go  to  market  if  tiiey  have  been 
well  fed,  for  they  will  reach  a  weight  of  75  to  85  lbs.  wMle  suckling 
their  mothers.  If  possible,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  a  cool  spell 
in  summer  to  wean  the  lambs.  Lambs  weaned  during  excessively  hot 
weather  may  receive  a  serious  setback  because  of  the  heat  and  fretting 
for  their  mothers.  The  Iambs  should  be  so  far  separated  from  their 
dams  that  neither  can  hear  the  bleating  of  the  other.  For  a  few  days 
the  ewes  shonid  be  held  on  short  psstore  or  kept  on  dry  feed  in  the 
yard.  The  ndders  must  be  exunined,  and  if  neoesaaxy,  ss  is  often  the 
case  with  the  best  mothers,  they  should  be  drained  of  milk  a  few  times 
lest  inflammation  arise.  The  lambs  should  be  pot  on  the  best  pasture 
and  given  a  liberal  supply  of  grain.  New  clover  seeding  is  especially 
relished,  while  young  second-crop  clover  is  also  satisfactory.  An  es- 
pecially choice  bite  may  always  be  provided  for  the  lambs  at  this  im- 
portant time  by  a  little  forethought  on  the  part  of  the  shepherd. 

887.  After  wsaaing*— Fresh,  nutritions  pssture  should  be  provided  for 
the  lambs  after  weaning.  Besides  elover,  rape  is  espeeially  suitable. 
Other  forage  crops  msy  also  be  employed  in  sections  where  they  thrive. 
Lambs  that  are  to  be  marketed  early  or  those  being  fitt(vl  for  shows  will 
utilize  a  grain  allowance  with  profit.  For  those  to  be  fattened  in  winter 
or  for  the  ewe  lambs  to  be  retained  in  the  flock  grain  may  not  be  necessary 
when  grazing  is  good.  Ram  lambs  require  grain  during  the  fall  to  secure 
proper  development,  whether  they  are  to  be  sold  as  lambs  or  retained 
till  yearlings.  Naturally  the  concentrate  allowance  for  the  lambs  des- 
tined  for  the  breeding  flock  should  supply  a  greater  proportion  of  pro- 
tein than  is  necessary  for  those  being  finished  for  market. 

898.  The  itomseh  worm. — In  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  river 
the  stomach  worm,  Strongylus  contortus,  is  a  serious  menace  to  sheep 
raising,  lambs  being  especially  susceptible  to  attack.  The  eggs  of  the 
parasite  pass  in  the  droppings  of  the  sheep  and  are  scattered  about  the 
pastures,  where  they  soon  hatch.  Sheep  become  infested  only  by  swallow- 
ing  the  worms  while  grazing.  Fields  on  which  no  sheep,  cattle,  or  goats 
have  grazed  for  a  year,  and  those  that  have  been  fredily  plowed  and 
cultivated  since  sheisfp  graced  thereon,  are  praeticslly  free  from  infes- 

"Infonnatkm  to  the  authors.  *Sh«ep  Vtemliic  hi  America,  v.  140. 
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tation.  Old  bluegrass  pastures  are  especially  to  be  avoided.  It  is  also 
dangerous  to  allow  sheep  to  drink  from  stagoaiit  pools.  During  warm 
ynalQuer,  otfaerwise  eleaa  ptstonB  may  beeome  infested  in  from  3  to  U 
days     gnudng  eheep  thereon. 

To  remove  tiie  ivorms  from  the  intestinal  traet  of  sheep,  various 
drenches  are  recommended,  the  one  most  commonly  used  being  1  table- 
spoonful  of  gasoline,  thoroly  mixed  with  5  to  6  ounces  of  fresh  cow's 
milk,  with  a  tablespoonful  of  raw  linseed  oil  added.  The  above  dose, 
suitable  for  a  lamb  of  average  size,  should  be  increased  for  older  sheep. 
The  treatment  should  be  repeated  each  day  for  3  days.  With  weak 
lambs  the  doees  may  be  given  on  alternate  days. 

Tho  remedies  are  of  value,  prevention  of  iiLfestation  has  proved  more 
snoeessfuL  Eleinhdnz**  of  the  Wisconsin  Station  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing  system  of  handling  sheep  and  lambs:  In  the  northern  United 
States  worm-free  and  infested  sheep  may  graze  together  in  a  clean  field 
at  any  time  from  the  last  of  September  until  May  with  little  danger. 
From  June  to  September  change  to  fresh,  clean  pasture  every  2  or  3 
weeks.  Annual  pastures,  as  rape,  clover  seeding,  etc.,  are  well  adapted  to 
this  system.  This  effective  method  requires  several  separate,  clean  pasture 
lots.  In  the  ivarmer  sections  the  dieep  should  be  changed  to  dean  pas* 
tnre  earlier  in  the  spring  and  more  frequently  during  the  summer.  I^or- 
oly  treating  the  ewes  with  some  vermifuge  will  remove  most  of  the  worms, 
and  aid  in  preventing  infestation*  Farmers  often  make  the  serious  mis> 
take  of  allowiiifj:  tlie  lambs  to  remain  with  their  dams  after  weaning. 
Instead,  thov  should  at  once  be  placed  on  fresh,  clean  pasture  on  which 
no  sheep  have  previously  grazed  that  season.  Nothing  is  better  than 
turning  the  lambs  into  a  field  of  well-matured  rape  connecting  with  a 
fresh  grass  pasture.  Well-fed,  thrifty  sheep  end  Iambs  can  much  better 
resist  parasites  than  those  getting  poor  feed  and  care. 

II.  Hints  ox  Fattexino  Sheep 

899.  Hints  on  sheep  feeding. — Sheep  feeders  do  not  begin  operations 
at  an  early  hour  in  winter,  preferring  not  to  disturb  the  animals  until 
after  daybreak.  Usually  grain  is  first  given,  followed  by  hay  and  water. 
The  trough  in  which  grain  is  fed  should  he  kept  dean  at  all  times,  snd 
there  should  be  ample  space,  so  that  each  aniiaal  may  get  ita  share  of 
grain.  Ab  has  been  previously  pointed  out  in  this  chapter,  regularity 
and  quiet  are  of  especial  importance  with  fattening  sheep.  Faville  of 
the  Wyoming  Station^'^  reports  that  during  a  certain  2-week  period  of 
a  feeding  trial  160  lambs  fed  by  McLay,  a  most  experienced  shepherd, 
made  a  total  gain  of  475  lbs.  During  the  next  2  weeks  McLay  was  ab- 
sent. Tho  his  place  was  taken  by  a  man  who  followed  the  "letter  of 
the  law"  the  Uunbs  lost  85  lbs.  in  the  2  weeks,  several  going  off  feed. 
The  regular  shephrad  then  returned  and  in  the  next  2  weeks  tiie  lambs 
gained  508  lbs. 

"Sheep  ManagenMnt,  p.  UL  "Wyo.  Bnl.  89. 
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Nowhere  does  the  skill  of  the  feeder  show  more  plainly  than  in  getting 
sheep  to  full  grain  feed  without  getting  a  single  one  oil  feed.  Western 
dieep  may  not  be  sbto  at  fixit  to  take  oyer  0.1  lb.  of  grain  per  day. 
If  ao,  2  montha  or  10  weeka  may  be  required  in  getting  the  itoek  to  fall 
feed.  English  mutton  sheep  take  grain  more  readily,  and  in  some  cases 
no  more  than  3  or  4  weeks  need  intervene  between  placing  the  lambs  on 
feed  and  full  feeding.  In  no  case  should  this  operation  be  hurried,  for 
it  means  waste  of  feed  and  injury  if  not  loss  of  some  of  the  animals. 

In  all  cases  before  sheep  are  admitted  to  the  fattening  pens  they  should 
be  examined  by  an  experienced  shepherd,  and  if  any  evidence  of  skin 
disease  or  vermin  is  found  the  flock  should  be  dipped  in  the  most  thoro 
manner.  In  the  West  scab  and  in  the  East  Uee  and  ticks  are  common 
tronblea.  To  attempt  to  fatten  aheep  afflieted  with  any  of  these  pests 
is  to  court  disaster.  Ticky  sheep  ahow  increased  irritability  and  rest- 
lessness as  soon  as  fattening  begins, 

900.  Length  of  feeding  period. — The  feeding  period  with  sheep  and 
lambs  which  have  never  received  grain  while  on  pasture  should  last 
from  12  to  14  weeks,  according  to  their  condition  in  the  beginning  ami 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  gain.  The  tables  in  the  preceding  chapter 
show  that  lambs  increase  in  weight  at  leaat  a  quarter  of  a  pound  per 
day  when  gaining  normally.  For  a  feeding  period  of  100  days  the 
gains  should  run  from  25  to  30  lbs.  per  head.  This  weight,  mostly 
fat,  added  to  the  carcass  of  a  lamb  weighing  originally  60  to  80  lbs., 
brings  it  to  the  size  desired  by  the  market.  Formerly  the  market  called 
for  a  large  lamb,  but  now  the  demand  is  for  plump  ones  weighing  from 
80  to  90  lbs.,  or  even  less  if  they  are  from  the  western  ranges.  As  soon 
as  lambs  are  ripe,  or  when  the  backs  and  the  region  about  the  tail  seem 
wen  covered  with  fat,  they  should  be  sold,  for  further  gaina  cannot 
be  made  at  a  profit.  Bipe  lambs  fed  a  hea^y  grain  ration  at  the  North 
Siskota  Station'*  gained  only  0.8  lb.  each  in  4  weeks,  returning  a  heavy 
loss  instead  of  profit. 

901.  Rations  for  fattening  lambs;  cost  of  gains. — From  the  many  trials 
reviewed  in  the  preceding  chapter  the  feeder  can  readily  determine  the 
best  combination  of  feeds  to  employ  under  his  local  conditions.  The 
tables  showing  the  amount  of  feed  required  for  100  lbs.  gain  will  en- 
able him  to  compute  the  approximate  cost  of  gains  with  feeds  at  market 
prices.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  results  presented  were  se- 
cured with  thrifty  lambs,  fed  by  skilled  feeders  and  under  good  con- 
ditions. The  feed  required  for  a  given  gain  will  therefore  often  exceed 
the  amount  stated.  Comparing  the  cost  of  gains,  it  will  be  found  that 
lambs  give  better  returns  for  the  feed  supplied  than  do  steers.  The 
gains  of  mature  aheep  will  cost  from  25  to  30  per  ct.  more  than  those 
of  lambs. 

902.  Proportion  of  concentrates^ — ^Thruout  the  com  belt  and  the  east- 
ern statea  lambs  are  commonly  fed  all  the  grain  they  will  dean  up  after 
being  Iwougfat  to  full  feed.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  West,  whm  hay 
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is  cheap  compared  with  sprain,  the  allowance  of  grain  ia  often  restricted. 
At  the  niinoii  Statum**  Coffey  eondiieted  the  foUowing  trials  lasting  90 
and  98  daji,  respeetivdy,  with  lots  eadi  of  20  western  Uunbs,  to  detennme 
the  effeet  ol  feeding  wioiu  proportions  of  shelled  oom  and  alftlfa  hay: 


Feeding  various  proportions  of  shelled  corn  and  alfalfa  hay  to  lambs 
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First  trial 

Lot     I,  Com,  1 .2  lbs.  Alfalfa  hay,  1 .2  lbs. 

Lot  II,  Corn,  1 .0  lb.  Alfalfa  hay,  1 .4  IbB. 

Lot  III,  Corn,  0  7  lb.  Alfalfa  hay,  1 .7  lbs. 

LU  IV,  Com,  0.5  lb.  Alfalfa  hay,  1.9  lbs. 
Ssoondtrial 

Lot    /,  Com,  1 .4  lbs.  Alfalfa  hay,  1 .2  lbs. 

Lot  II,  Com,  1 . 1  lb8.  Alfalfa  hay,  1 .5  lbs. 

Lol  ///,  Oom,  0.9  lb.  Alfalfa  luiy,  1 .8  lbs. 

In  each  trial  the  rate  of  gain  increased  with  the  amount  of  corn  fed, 
tho  the  difference  was  not  great  betweeu  Lota  I  and  II  in  each  trial. 
Coffey  ooncludes  that  ezeept  with  yery  high-priced  eom  and  eheap  hay, 
the  eost  of  gains  is  nsoally  leai  and  the  profit  greater  when  the  lambs 
are  foil  fed  on  com. 

At  the  New  Mezieo  Station'**  Simpson  found  that  when  lambs  were 
fed  allowances  of  com  ran^nj^  from  0.25  lb.  to  0.90  lb.  per  head  daily 
with  alfalfa  hay,  the  lambs  fed  the  heavier  allowances  of  grain  made 
more  rapid  gains  and  reached  a  better  finish.  On  a  market  which  paid 
a  premium  for  well-fattened  lambs  the  heavier  com  allowances  would 
have  been  the  more  profitable.  Simpson  states  that  the  time  required 
to  finish  the  amage  lambs  is  about  as  follows:  With  a  heavy  eom 
allowance,  70  to  80  days;  with  a  medium  eom  allowanoe,  90  to  100 
days;  with  a  light  corn  allowance,  100  to  110  days;  with  alfalfa  alone, 
110  to  120  days.  On  alfalfa  alone  lambs  can  hardly  be  brought  to  the 
same  finish  as  on  grain,  hence  many  westem  feeders  use  hay  alone  dur- 
ing the  first  of  the  fattening  period  and  then  add  grain  to  finish  the 
lambs  and  harden  the  flesh. 

803.  Fattening  Iambi  in  the  falL — ^Finishing  lambs  for  market  in  the 
fall  is  the  common  practice  with  farmers  who  raise  their  own  lambs  snd 
many  who  rely  on  buying  feeder  lambs  finom  the  westem  ranges.  Until 
cold  weather  sets  in  the  lambs  may  be  grazed  on  rape  or  other  pasture, 
being  fed  grain  in  addition.  Thrifty  lambs  placed  on  feed  in  the  fall 
should  be  ready  for  sale  in  December  or  early  in  January,  a  season  when 
there  is  usually  a  scarcity  of  good  lambs  on  the  market,  since  the  grass- 
fed  lambs  have  been  marketed  and  those  in  winter  feed  lots  are  not  yet 
finished. 

In  some  sections  train  loads  of  lambs  are  annually  distributed  in  Au- 
gust among  the  ftoners  of  a  neighborhood  and  hy  them  given  the  run 
of  the  stubble  fields  firom  which  the  small  grain  haa  been  harvested. 

*IU.  BaL  167.  **N.  Max.  BvL  79. 
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Often  rape  has  been  sown  on  the  fields  to  increase  the  herbage,  the  seed- 
ing not  taking  place  until  the  small  grain  is  well  above  ground,  lest  the 
rape  grow  so  large  as  to  injure  the  grain  crop.  The  stubble  fields  well 
cleaned,  the  lambs  are  shifted  to  the  fields  of  standing  corn,  where  they 
feed  on  the  lower  leaves  of  the  com  and  on  rape  or  turnips  sown  at  the 
last  eoltivation  of  the  oom,  finally  eating  more  or  less  of  the  com  on 
the  ears. 

•04.  Fattening  lambs  in  tlie  wwteni  states.— Thniout  the  westsni  itfttes, 

especially  in  Colorado,  large  numbers  of  lambs  and  older  sheep  are  fat- 
tened annually.  Alfalfa  hay  is  the  chief  roughage,  with  wet  sugar  beet 
pulp  in  the  vicinity  of  beet  sugar  factories.  In  Colorado  corn  is  the  chief 
grain  fed,  while  farther  north  and  west  larger  use  is  made  of  the  small 
grains,  especially  barley.  The  whole  western  range  is  drawn  on  for 
feedsni,  and  tiie  small  fine-wool  tjpe  of  earlier  times  has  been  largely 
replaced  by  tbe  eross-bred  lamb  of  better  mutton  quality.  Former^ 
many  mature  wethers  were  fed;  bat  now  mostly  lambs  are  fattened. 

In  large  feeding  plants  the  corral,  or  enclosure,  is  oommonly  divided 
into  2  rows  of  lots  with  a  lane  between,  each  lot  accommodating  from 
400  to  500  lambs.  No  shelter  is  provided,  but  windbreaks  are  desirable. 
The  hay  is  usually  fed  in  the  lanes,  12  to  14  feet  wide,  extending  be- 
tween the  lots.  The  low  fences  bordering  the  lanes  have  a  7  or  8  inch 
space  between  the  first  and  second  boards,  thru  which  the  lambs  feed  on 
the  hay.  Abont  1  ranning  foot  of  lane  fencing  and  feed  tnmgbs  is  al- 
lowed eaeh  sheep.  The  hay  from  the  staeka  ia  hauled  down  tiie  lanes  and 
piled  ahnig  the  fenees,  being  pushed  np  to  them  2  or  8  times  a  day  as  it 
is  eaten  away. 

All  lots  arc  provided  with  flat-bottomed  troughs  for  feeding  grain. 
There  is  an  extra  or  vacant  lot  at  one  end  of  each  row  of  lots,  likewise 
provided  with  troughs.  At  feeding  time  grain  is  placed  in  the  troughs 
of  this  extra  lot  and  the  lambs  from  the  adjoining  lot  are  turned  in.  As 
soon  aa  a  lot  is  vacated,  grain  is  pnt  in  the  tronghs  of  this  lot,  and  the 
lambs  enter  from  the  next  lot,  and  so  on.  At  tbe  next  meal  feeding 
begins  hy  nsing  the  vacant  lot  at  the  other  end  of  the  row,  reversing 
the  process.  After  a  week  or  more  of  preliminary  hay  feeding,  com 
feeding  is  begun.  At  first  only  a  very  little  com  is  sprinkled  in  the 
troughs,  but  as  the  lambs  get  used  to  it  the  amount  is  gradually  increased 
until  after  about  2  months  the  lambs  are  on  full  feed,  which  is  from  2 
to  3  bushels  of  corn  per  100  head  daily.  The  feeding  yards  are  usually 
located  on  streama  or  ditehea  vrtdch  supply  nmning  water.  Those  on 
high  gronnd  have  watering  troughs  into  which  the  water  ia  pumped. 
Salt  is  liberally  famished  in  troughs. 

Most  of  the  Colorado  lambs  are  marketed  unshorn.  If  feeding  con- 
tinues until  late  in  the  spring  the  lambs  are  usually  shorn  6  weeks  be- 
fore shipping.  They  will  then  gain  enough  more  to  make  up  the  weight 
of  the  wool  removed,  will  pack  more  closely  in  the  car,  and  shrink  leas 
in  shipping.  Gains  of  from  15  to  30  lbs.  per  head  are  secured  by  this 
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method  of  fattening.  With  favorable  markets  and  low-priced  feed  enor- 
mous profits  are  made,  but  sometimes  heavy  losses  occur.  Under  this 
system  often  little  or  no  use  is  made  of  the  manure  produced.  As  had 
been  mentioiied  in  the  preeedizig  ehapter  (860),  large  nnmbers  of  lambs 
are  fattened  on  field  peas  In  certain  distrieta  ot  the  West»  espeeiallj  the 
San  Luis  Valley  in  Colorado. 

905.  Feeding  small  bands. — Fattening  great  numbers  of  lambs  at  a 
single  point  reached  its  zenith  years  ago  when  com  and  wheat  screen- 
ings ruled  low  in  price,  and  the  large  operator  suffered  little  compe- 
tition from  the  ranchman  and  farmer  in  finishing  range  lambs  for  the 
market.  Now  conditions  have  changed.  The  price  of  feed  has  increased, 
and  the  fiittening  of  range  lambs  In  smalkr  bonds  has  rapidly  developed 
in  the  western  states,  in  the  oom  belt,  and  farther  eastirard.  Most  for- 
tunately for  a  consenratiTe  agrieultare,  the  large  operator,  who  often 
receives  no  benefit  from  the  great  aecnmulation  of  rieh  manure  in  the 
feed  lot,  cannot  compete  with  thv  farmer  who  fattens  one  or  more  car- 
loads of  lambs  and  uses  the  manure  for  enriching  his  land.  Prudent 
farmers  rightly  hold  that  enough  fertility  is  returned  to  their  land  thru 
the  feed  lot  to  pay  the  entire  labor  cost  of  feeding.  As  sheep  and  lamb 
fattening  on  range  and  farm  increases,  the  gradual  decline  of  the  old 
feed  lot  is  assored. 

906.  Fattening  lambs  in  the  oom  belt — ^Tho  many  extemnve  feeden 
in  the  com  belt  each  annually  fktten  thousands  of  lambs,  for  the  rea- 
sons mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  the  tendency  is  toward  feed- 
ing small  bands.  In  the  com  belt,  shelter  is  required  to  protect  the 
lambs  from  the  winter  storms.  While  too  much  exercise  decreases  the 
gain,  the  lambs  are  commonly  allowed  the  freedom  of  small  yards.  In 
the  western  states  the  allowance  of  grain  is  often  limited,  so  that  the 
lambs  will  consnme  more  hay,  but  in  the  com  belt  they  axo  commonly 
bronght  to  fall  feed  aa  soon  as  can  be  done  with  safety. 

907.  Fattening  in  the  East. — In  the  eastem  states  an  intensive  sys- 
tem of  feeding  has  been  developed,  in  which  the  lambs  are  kept  in  pens 
in  a  bam  or  shed,  never  being  turned  out  for  exercise.  The  grain  troughs 
are  protected  l)y  vertical  slats  in  such  a  manner  that  there  is  just  room 
for  a  lamb  to  feed  in  each  opening,  and  a  single  space  is  provided  for 
each  lamb.  The  lambs  are  brought  to  full  feed  as  rapidly  as  po^ible 
and  are  given  as  much  grain  as  they  will  clean  up  until  ready  for  mar- 
ket. With  this  heavy  feeding  and  the  small  amonnt  of  ezerelse  care  mnst 
be  taken  to  keep  the  lambs  quiet  and  a  feeding  space  mnst  be  dosed  np 
whenever  a  lamb  is  removed  from  the  pen,  for  excitement  or  overeating 
will  cause  heavy  losses  from  apoplexy. 

III.  Hot  House  and  Spring  Lambs  ;  Goats 

During  recent  years  an  increasing  demand  has  developed  for  winter, 
or  ''hot  house"  lambs.  The  term  "hot  house"  lamba  does  not  mean  that 
they  are  reared  in  artiflciaUy  heated  qnarters,  bat  haa  been  applied  be- 
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cause  the  lambs  are  produced  at  an  unusual  season  and  are  hence  com- 
parable to  the  out-of-season  products  of  hot  houses.  The  greatest  obstacles 
to  success  in  this  specialty  are  getting  the  ewes  to  breed  sufficiently  early, 
and  producing  carcasses  which  meet  the  exactions  oi  the  epicure.  The 
demand  for  winter  lambs  prevails  from  tiie  last  of  December  to  Easter, 
the  price  usually  being  the  best  between  New  Year's  and  the  first  of 
April.  The  condition  of  the  carcasses  of  such  lambs  is  more  important 
than  their  size.  They  must  be  fat  and  present  a  well-developed  leg  of 
mutton  with  plenty  of  tender,  juicy  lean  meat  and  a  thick  caul  to  spread 
over  the  exposed  tlesh  of  the  carcass  when  on  exhibition.  Winter  lambs 
should  weigh  alive  from  45  to  60  lbs.  Large  bvit  lean  and  bony  ones 
present  a  staggy  appearance  and  bring  unsatisfactory  prices.  Early  in 
the  season  small  lambs  top  the  market,  but  later  the  heavier  ones  are 
In  demand. 

9CHS.  Breeding  for  winter  lambs^The  ewes  best  suited  for  winter  lamb 

production  are  pure-breds  or  grades  of  the  Dorset,  Tunis,  and  Merino 
or  Rambouillet  breeds,  for  the  other  breeds  can  not  usually  be  depended 
on  to  breed  sufficiently  early.^*  However,  Hampshires,  ShropshireSi  and 
Southdowns  are  occasionally  used  with  success. 

At  the  Minnesota  Station,''-  in  trials  covering  6  years,  Shaw  found 
that  the  breeding  habit  of  common  grade  ewes  which  usually  drop  their 
lambs  in  the  spring  may  be  so  ehanged  by  2  or  3  generations  of 
judicious  erossing  and  the  selection  of  the  early  yeaned  lambs  for  breed- 
ers that  they  will  drop  lambs  in  fall  and  early  winter.  This  change  ean 
be  hastened  and  more  permanently  fixed  by  mating  the  ewes  with  pure- 
bred Dorset  rams.  Where  the  ewes  have  the  early  breeding  habit  well 
fixed,  superior  lambs  may  be  obtained  by  usinp:  dark-faced  rams,  such 
as  Shropshire  and  Southdown.  Shaw  further  found  that  ewes  which 
have  suckled  winter  Iambs  breed  more  readily  before  being  turned  to 
grass  than  subsequently,  especially  when  fed  a  stimulating  grain  ration 
while  still  in  the  shed.  At  the  New  York  (Cornell)  Station**  Dorset 
ewes  bred  earlier,  stood  foreed  feeding  better,  snd  were  less  affected  by 
unfavorable  weather  than  Shropshire  ewes,  and  their  lambs  made  more 
rapid  gains.  Miller  and  Wing-^*  advise  using  a  young  ram,  well  fed  ibir 
ing  service  but  not  too  fat,  turning  him  with  the  ewes  not  earlier  than 
the  middle  of  March  nor  later  than  the  middle  of  May.  The  ewes  should 
be  in  good  condition  and  so  fed  as  to  be  gaining  in  flesh.  Even  with 
favorable  conditions,  all  the  ewes  will  not  breed  at  the  desired  time,  and 
to  seeure  400  winter  lambs  about  500  ewes  are  neeeasaiy.  Ewes  which 
fail  to  breed  are  sold  early,  and  those  breeding  late  drop  lambs  useful 
for  later  sales.  Ewes  which  are  successful  breeders  are  kept  as  long  as 
possible,  since  those  lambing  in  November  are  likely  to  breed  at  the  right 
time  the  following  year. 

909.  Care  of  the  ewe. — During  the  summer  the  ewes  need  abundant 

«WIng.  Savage,  and  Tallby,  N.  Y.  (Cornell)  Bui.  309. 

"Minn.  Bui.  78.         "N.  T.  (ComeU)  Bui.  88.       **The  Winter  Lamb,  p.  6. 
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pasture,  water,  and  shade.  Should  the  grass  become  scant,  they  should 
receive  additional  feed — rape,  pumpkins,  etc.  If  in  good  condition  it 
is  rarely  necessary  to  feed  grain  before  lambing,  and  then  only  in  small 
amount.  The  ewes  should  be  shorn  in  the  fall  or  as  early  in  winter  as 
possible  so  as  to  keep  them  cool.  At  weaning  time  the  ewes  should  be 
remoyed  to  the  lambisg  pen  and  fed  lightly  for  a  few  days.  The  lamb- 
ing pen  ahoold  be  warm  so  that  the  new-born  lambs  may  not  be  ehiUed. 
Alfidfa  and  clover  hay  with  silage  or  roots  serve  best  for  roughage, 
while  oats,  bran,  oil  cake,  and  corn  prove  suitable  concentrates.  The 
object  at  all  times  is  to  produce  the  largest  possible  flow  of  milk  to 
hasten  the  lamb's  growth.  In  trials  at  the  Ohio  Station^'  Hammond 
found  a  mixture  of  4  parts  corn  and  1  part  linseed  meal  and  an- 
other of  5  parts  corn,  2  parts  oats,  2  parts  bran,  and  1  part  linseed  meal 
of  about  equal  value  when  led  with  alfalfa  hay  and  com  silage  to  ewes 
raising  winter  lambs.  Com  as  the  sole  concentrate  resulted  in  as  good 
gains  by  the  lambs,  but  the  ewes  lost  in  weight  while  others  fed  com, 
oats,  bran,  and  linseed  meal  gained. 

910.  The  lambs. — A  creep  should  be  provided  and  the  lambs  taught  to 
eat  from  a  troiiph  as  soon  as  possible.  To  this  end,  a  little  sugar  may 
.sometimes  be  sprinkled  on  the  grain  to  render  it  specially  palatable.  The 
lambs  begin  to  eat  freely  when  2  or  3  weeks  old,  and  are  forced  on  bran, 
cracked  com,  linseed  meal,  ground  oata,  barley,  gluten  feed,  etc.  They 
should  be  induced  not  on^  to  eat,  but  to  eat  a  large  quantity,  and  to 
keep  eating.  Alfal&,  clover,  or  soybean  hay  is  indispensable,  while  roota 
and  silage  are  helpful.  The  feed  troughs  should  be  cleaned  each  morn- 
ing, and  the  grain  and  hay  supply  be  changed  2  or  3  times  a  day.  When 
necessary,  lambs  are  fed  new  milk  from  a  nursing  bottle  or  from  a  tea- 
pot having  a  punctured  rubber  cot  placed  on  the  spout.  Ewes  bereft 
of  their  lambs  thru  sale  are  given  one  of  a  pair  of  twin  lambs.  Thus 
forced,  the  best  lambs  weigh  from  50  to  60  lbs.  alive  at  10  to  12  weeks. 
For  the  eastern  markets  the  lambs  are  "hog  dressed,"  1  e.,  the  feet  and 
all  the  viscera,  except  the  heart,  liver,  and  kidneys,  are  removed,  but 
the  pelt  and  frequently  the  head  left  on.  The  caul  fat  is  carefully  spread 
over  the  exposed  parts,  and  the  carcass  sewed  up  in  muslin  aft(  r  thoroly 
cooling.  To  be  profitable,  winter  lambs  must  sell  for  not  less  than  $5 
per  head,  and  the  best  ones  sotnctimes  bring  as  much  as  $12.  This  spe- 
cialty can  be  conducted  with  profit  only  by  experts  who  have  gained 
their  experience  thru  patient  and  discreet  eflfort,  and  who  have  nearby 
markets  that  will  pay  the  high  prices  such  products  must  command. 

911.  Spring  lambs.^A  less  intensive  system  than  preceding  is  the 
production  of  spring  lambs.  These  should  be  dropped  from  Januar\'  to 
March  and  are  usually  marketed  in  May  and  June,  weighing  65  to  90 
lbs.,  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  there  is  a  good  demand  for  lambs.  Rais- 
ing spring  lambs  is  especially  profitable  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Vir- 
ginia, and  states  to  the  southward,  for  here  the  ewes  may  be  largely 
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maintained  on  pasture  thruout  the  year,  greatly  lowering  the  feed  bill, 
Quereau'"  writes  that  in  the  Cumberland  plateau  ewes  are  pastured  in 
summer  and  allowed  to  run  on  the  fields  after  the  crops  are  removed. 
Winter  erops,  sneh  as  oats^  barlej,  wheat,  veteh,  and  eriniMm  elover, 
are  planted  for  winter  and  q^ring  imatore.  The  sheep  receive  Utile  if 
any  grain,  hat  during  periods  of  had  weather  are  mn  under  a  shed  and 
fed  hay  or  other  roughage. 

912.  Goats. — The  raising  of  Angora  goats  for  their  mohair  has  be- 
come an  industry  of  considerable  importance  in  certain  districts  of  the 
United  States,  especially  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Oregon,  and 
California.  According  to  the  census  of  1910  there  were  over  a  million 
goats  in  Texas  and  about  half  a  million  in  New  ICexioo.  In  the  west- 
em  states  the  goats  grase  upon  rough  land,  utilizing  browse  which  even 
sheep  would  refose.  In  the  cut-over  distriets  of  the  North,  Angora  goats 
are  useful  in  clearing  land  of  brush  at  a  low  eq;>ense. 

In  Europe  the  milch  goat  is  of  importance  aa  a  milk  producing  ani- 
mal, there  being  over  3,000,000  milch  goats  in  Germany  alone. By 
their  habits  of  life  they  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  peas- 
ants, or  poorer  classes,  of  these  countries,  and  have  hence  been  ap- 
propriately termed  "the  poor  man's  cow."  While  the  quality  of  the 
milk  may  he  injured  if  the  goat  is  maintained  largely  on  weeds,  kitchen 
waste,  and  other  refuse,  yet  they  ean  utilise  much  feed  whidi  would 
otherwise  be  wasted  about  the  household.  As  with  cows,  the  milk  yield 
of  goats  varies  widely.  A  good  milch  goat  should  continue  to  produce 
for  8  to  10  months,  and  yield  2  quarts  of  milk  or  more  daily.  The  milch 
goat  produces  somewhat  more  milk,  based  upon  body  weight,  than  the 
cow,  often  yielding  10  times  her  body  weight  annually,  and  also  retiuires 
less  feed  to  produce  ICQ  lbs.  of  milk,  tho  the  milk  is  higher  in  fat  than 
average  cow's  milk.  The  milch  goat  has  not  yet  attained  any  importance 
in  this  country,  hut  it  should  have  a  place  in  supplying  fresh,  pure  milk 
for  households  in  our  cities.  The  general  principles  of  feeding  and  ears 
which  have  heen  presented  for  sheep  also  apply  to  goats. 

'*Tenii.  But.  84. 
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GENERAL  PBOBLEUS  IN  SWINE  HUSBANDBY 

Because  of  the  economy  with  which  the  pig  converts  its  food  into  edible 
flesh,  this  animal  steadily  increases  in  importance  as  our  population  be- 
comes more  dense.  (131^3)  Practically  every  farmer  should  raise  and 
fatten  pigs,  for  fainily  eontmn^tion  if  not  for  the  market,  in  order  to 
profitably  conserve  valuable  nntritiTe  material  that  would  otherwise  be 
wasted.  We  should  dismiss  the  idea  that  profitable  hog  raising  belongs 
to  the  corn  belt  only.  Denmark  raises  no  com,  yet  produces  more  poric 
of  the  highest  quality  than  any  other  equal  area  in  the  world.  The  5?outh- 
em  states  still  buy  vast  quantities  of  pork  from  the  North  despite  the 
fact  that  thoir  exprriiuciit  stations  have  demonstrated  that  it  can  be  pro- 
duced at  lower  cost  in  the  South.  Pigs  produce  a  pound  of  gain  from 
4  to  5  lbs.  of  dry  matter  while  fattening  cattle  require  from  10  to  12 
lbs.  The  pig  yields  from  75  to  80  per  et  of  his  live  weight  as  dressed 
careass;  the  steer  only  55  to  65  per  et  (717,  786)  Pigs  will  profitably 
utilize  many  by-products  of  the  farm  otherwise  lost,  such  as  dairy  by- 
products and  kitchen  and  garden  waste,  as  well  as  grains  that  cannot 
otherwise  be  profitably  disposed  of.  No  other  line  of  stock  farming  can 
so  quickly  be  brought  to  profitable  production  with  limited  capital  in- 
vested in  stock  and  equipment  as  can  the  making  of  meat  from  the  pig. 
in  many  cases  the  grower  should  not  only  fatten  his  pigs  but  also  slaugh> 
ter  them  and  market  the  enred  products,  obtaining  increased  profits  even 
tho  the  undertaking  be  a  small  one. 

In  this  book  we  have  generally  used  the  word  "pig"  rather  than  "hog," 
thereby  following  the  usage  of  English  farmers,  for  we  regard  the  pig 
as  the  young,  and  the  hog  as  the  really  mature  animal  among  swine. 
In  modern  pork  production  swine  are  usual h'  mere  pigs  in  age  when 
they  are  finished  for  the  market  and  therefore  such  usage  of  the  word  is 
reasonable. 

918.  Bate  and  economy  of  gains  by  pigs. — ^The  economy  with  which 
pigs  of  different  weights  oonyert  feed  into  meat  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table  summarizing  the  data  from  over  500  feeding  trials  with  more 

than  2,200  pigs  at  many  American  eq[>eriment  stations.  In  this  taUe 
6  lbs.  of  skim  milk  or  12  lbs.  of  whey  are  rated  as  equal  to  1  lb.  of  eon> 

centrates. 

The  table  shows  that  pigs  weighing  under  50  lbs.  consumed  on  the 
average  2.2  lbs.  of  feed  daily,  wliile  ;300-lb.  pigs  consumed  7.5  lbs.  daily. 
Based  on  weight,  the  50-lb.  pigs  couiiumed  6.0  lbs.  of  feed  per  100  lbs. 
of  body  weight,  while  300-lb.  pigs  consumed  only  2.4  lbs.  per  100  lbs.  In 
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other  words,  young  pigs  consume  far  more  feed  for  their  weight  than 
do  large  ones.  The  average  gain  per  day  started  at  0.8  lb.  for  pigs 
under  50  lbs.  each,  and  gradually  increased  until  those  weighing  250 
Ibt.  aihoirod  a  daily  gain  of  1.5  lbs.  The  last  column  flfaows  that  pigs 
wdi^mig  leas  than  50  lbs.  eaeh  gained  100  lbs.  for  every  293  lbs.  of 
feed  or  feed  equivalent  eonsumed,  and  that  the  qnantitgr  of  feed  reciuired 
for  100  lbs.  gain  steadily  increased  as  the  pigs  became  larger,  until  at 
300  lbs.  weight  it  required  535  lbs.  of  feed  to  make  100  lbs.  of  gain.  The 
great  economy  of  young,  growing  pigs  over  older  and  more  mature  ones 
for  making  gain  from  a  given  quantity  of  feed  is  plainly  brought  out  by 
the  table.  (114)  When  we  compare  the  amounts  of  feed  required  for 
100  lbs.  gain  by  pigs  of  the  different  weights  with  the  amounts  required 
by  beef  cattle  and  sheep,  the  superiority  of  the  pig  as  a  meat  prcdneer 
is  most  striking. 

Relation  of  weight  of  pigs  to  feed  consumed  and  rate  of  gain 


Actual 
vr.  wU 

No.  of 
animals 
f«i 

Av.  feed 
Mton  per 
day 

Peed  estaa  didlr 
per  lOOnw. 

Av.  nin 
per  a«y 

Feed  for 
100UM.SMB 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Urn. 

Lbe. 

Lbs. 

15  to  50 

38 

174 

2.2 

6.0 

0  8 

293 

60  to  100 

78 

417 

3.4 

4.3 

0.8 

400 

ICQ  to  150 

128 

495 

4.8 

3.8 

1.1 

437 

Id0to200 

174 

489 

6.9 

3.5 

1.2 

482 

200  to  250 

226 

300 

6.6 

2.9 

1.3 

498 

250  to  300 

271 

223 

7.4 

2.7 

1 .5 

511 

300  to  350 

320 

105 

7.6 

2.4 

1.4 

635 

In  trials  by  the  senior  author  at  the  Wisconsin  Station,^  5  sows  and 

litters  were  fed  70  days  on  corn  meal,  wheat  middlings,  and  sour  skim 
milk.  The  un weaned  pigs  were  also  given  all  of  the  same  food  they 
would  consume  at  a  separate  trough.  At  10  weeks  the  pigs  were  weaned, 
and  the  feeding  continued  for  7  weeks  with  the  sows  and  weaned  pigs 
separately.  While  suckling  their  pigs,  1  sow  lost  and  2  gained  in  weight. 
The  table  shows  the  feed  required  for  100  lbs.  of  net  gain  with  sows  and 
pigs  before  and  after  wesning: 

Feed  for  100  lbs.  gain  by  sows  and  pigs  before  and  after  weaning 

Meel 
MiUc  aqviTakot 
Ltw.  Lbc 

475  316 

576  384 

1,400  947 

It  is  shown  that  237  lbs.  of  grsin,  together  with  475  lbs.  of  separator 
skim  milky  prodneed  100  lbs.  of  combined  net  gain  with  sows  and  their 

nnweaned  pigs.  Reckoning  6  lbs.  of  skim  milk  equal  to  1  of  the  mixed 
meal,  it  is  shown  that  316  lbs.  of  meal  equivalent  produced  100  lbs.  net 
gain  with  sows  and  their  unweaned  pigs.  For  the  7  weeks  following 
weaning  the  pigs  required  384  lbs.  of  meal  equivalent,  or  22  per  ct.  more 
>WiB.  Rpt.  1897. 


Meal 

Lbs. 


By  sows  and  pi^.^  10  week.s  before  weaning   237 

By  pigs  onlv,  7  weeks  after  weaning   288 

sows  onqr,  7  weeks  after  weMiing   710 
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feed,  for  100  lbs.  of  gain  than  before  weaning.  It  tbiu  appears  that 
yonng,  nnweaned  piga  are  fed  moie  economically  thm  the  aow  than  after 

weaning.  The  table  shows  that,  after  their  pigs  were  weaned,  the  aowa 
required  the  surprisingly  large  amount  of  947  lbs.  of  meal  equivalent  to 

make  good  each  100  \h^.  of  flesh  lost  while  suckling  their  pigs.  The 
prudent  stockman  always  feeds  both  sows  and  pigs  liberally  b<?fore  wean- 
ing, realizing  that  the  sows  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow  thin  thru 
scant  feeding. 

014  Gain  of  jovng  pigi. — ^To  show  the  rate  of  gain  by  young  pigs 
before  and  after  weaning,  the  following  table  is  taken  from  a  atndy  by 
the  senior  author  at  the  Wisconsin  Station,**  the  data  eoToring  70  days 
before  and  49  days  after  weaning: 

Weight  of  a  litter  of  pigs  at  birth  and  gains  before  and  after  weaning 


Date 

Days 

Wt. 

Weight  of  pigs 

frnin 

of 

l)irth 

BOW 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

No.  5 

No.  6 

No.  7 

No.  8 

Uw. 

Lbik 

Um. 

Lb*. 

Lba. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lb«. 

Uw. 

May  24 

332 

May  25... 

0 

3.6 

3.2 

3.3 

3.2 

3.4 

3.2 

2.8 

1.9 

May  81... 

7 

290 

7.1 

6.1 

5.9 

6.4 

6.3 

5.8 

4.8 

3.0 

Juno  7 .  . 

14 

285 

10  7 

7.7 

9  9 

9.4 

9.5 

9  2 

7  5 

5.1 

June  14. 

21 

277 

19.0 

11 .5 

13.5 

13.5 

12  5 

12  5 

10  8 

7  6 

June  21 . 

28 

278 

19.4 

14.5 

17.4 

17.8 

15.6 

16.0 

14.1 

10.4 

June  28. . . . 

35 

2S0 

24  2 

16.4 

2'2  2 

23  1 

20  6 

20.9 

18.2 

14  4 

July  6 

42 

293 

28.0 

18  7 

2.-)  5 

26  5 

23  5 

24  2 

22  0 

16.5 

July  12 

49 

280 

32  5 

19  0 

30  0 

32  5 

29.0 

29  5 

26  0 

21  0 

July  19 

56 

278 

40.5 

22.5 

37.0 

43.5 

38.0 

38.0 

35  5 

26  5 

July  26  

63 

268 

47  .0 

24.5 

44.0 

51.0 

45.5 

45.0 

42.5 

31.0 

August  2. . . 

70 

261 

26.0 

60.0 

60.5 

50.0 

51 .0 

47.0 

37.6 

Gahi  

—29 

46.9 

21 .8 

46.7 

67.3 

46.6 

47.8 

44.2 

35.6 

After  wcnnine 

August  2 .  . . 

0 

50.5 

25.0 

50  0 

60.5 

60.0 

51.0 

47.6 

37.6 

August  9 .  . . 

7 

53  0 

25.0 

57.5 

68.0 

57.5 

55.0 

54.5 

44.0 

August  16 .  . 

14 

57  0 

27  f) 

63  5 

75  0 

61 .0 

59.0 

61  0 

.'iO  0 

August 23. . 

21 

62.5 

33.5 

72.5 

86.6 

67.0 

69.0 

72.0 

56.0 

Stfptambcip  6 

85 

09.0 

48.0 

84  0 

101.0 

80.0 

76.0 

79.0 

64.0 

September  13 

42 

77.5 

48. 0 

94.0 

105.0 

86.0 

88.0 

88.0 

74  0 

September2U 

49 

85.5 

56  0 

104.0 

114.0 

92.0 

93.0 

93.0 

82.0 

35.0 

31.0 

64.0 

63.5 

42.0  1  42.0 

45.6 

44.6 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  sow  lost  29  lbs.  in  weight  while  sueUing  her 
pigs,  which  gained  from  21.8  to  57.3  lbs.  each  in  10  weeks  between  fkr- 
rowing  and  weaning.  For  the  7  weeks  succeeding  weaning  the  individaal 
gains  ranged  from  31  to  54  lbs.  It  is  possible  for  a  suckling  pig  to  weigh 
70  lbs.  when  70  days  old,  and  sometimes,  tho  rarely,  it  may  exceed  that 
high  figure. 

uWis.  Rpt  1890. 
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915.  Xaintenanee  reqvixeme&t  of  the  pig.— At  the  Wlaeoiudii  Station* 
Dietrich  gradually  reduced  the  feed  of  four  SO-lb.  pigs  getting  com  meal, 
wheat  middlings,  and  ekim  milk  during  2  weeks  until  they  were  neither 

gaining  nor  losing  in  weif^t.  They  were  held  on  this  allowance  for  7 
days  to  confirm  the  figures  and  then  gradually  brought  back  to  full  feed 
again.  When  the  pigs  averaged  100  lbs.  the  process  was  repeated,  with 
the  results  shown  in  the  table: 


Daily  maintenance  requirement  of  pigs  at  different  weights 

Averaco  ration  Dis«atible  nutrient*  , 

Concen-  SIdtn  100  Iba.  live  weiclit 

tratM  milk  Crudo  protein  Total 

Uml  Lba  Urn.  Um. 

WTion  pi;?  wpiKhed  50  lbs                          0.3  1.2  0  12  0.60 

When  pig  weighed  100  lbs                        0.8  1.0  0.12  0.70 

When  pig  weighed  150  lbs                       l.e  l.e  0.18  OM 

Wken  pig  weighed  200  ttw                      2.0  ...  0.10  0.72 


The  table  shows  that  a  50-lb.  pig  maintained  its  weight  on  a  ration 
of  but  0.3  lb.  of  concentrates  (corn  and  middlings)  and  1.2  lbs,  skim  milk, 
which  furnished  0,12  lb.  digestible  crude  protein  and  0.60  lb,  total  digest- 
ible nutrients  per  100  lbs,  live  weight.  The  amount  of  feed  eaten  daily 
per  pig  inereased  as  the  pigs  grew  heairier,  but  there  was  no  marked 
change  in  the  requirements  per  100  Ihs.  live  weight  In  these  and  also 
in  later  experiments  at  the  Illinois  Station'  Dietrich  found  that  if  the 
ration  was  reduced  after  the  animal  was  apparently  receiving  only 
enough  feed  to  maintain  its  weight  it  would  lose  in  weight  for  a  period 
and  then  often  be  able  to  maintain  itself  on  the  reduced  ration  or  even 
gain  in  weight,  due  to  a  better  utilization  of  the  feed.  It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  that  steers  fed  scanty  rations  are  likewise  able  to  utilize 
their  feed  more  eflSciently  than  when  liberally  fed.  (82) 

Dietrich  found  that  pigs,  previously  fed  scanty  rations,  may  be  main- 
tained on  0.10  lb.  digestible  crude  protein  and  0.42  to  0.57  lb.  total  digest- 
ible  nutrients.  This  is  4.2  to  5.7  lbs.  total  digestible  nutrients  per  1,000 
lbs.  live  weight,  somewhat  less  than  the  amount  recjuired  by  the  dairy 
cow  or  the  steer,  as  is  shown  in  Appendix  Table  V.  This  is  probably 
due  to  thi'  fact,  previously  pointed  out  (91),  that  maintenance  require- 
ments dei)end  upon  l>ody  surface,  and  since  the  pig  is  built  more  com- 
pactly than  the  steer  or  cow,  he  has  less  body  surface  per  100  lbs.  live 
weight. 

916.  UtiliiatioB  of  feed  by  the  pig.— In  the  trial  reported  in  the  pre- 
ceding article,  after  each  maintenance  period  the  pigs  were  gradually 

returned  to  full  feed,  which  was  continued  until  the  next  maintenance 
period.  The  following  table  shows  the  gains  made  during  tlu.se  inter- 
mediate periods,  to^othcr  with  the  poreentage  of  the  feed  whieh  was 
required  for  maintepance  and  used  for  making  gain. 
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Ui€  made  by  the  pig  of  the  feed  consumed 

Av.  daily     Percentage  of  food  oaed 

gain      For  maintenjuaee  For  ciia 

LIm.             P«r  et.  Per  ct. 

When  pig  weighed  50  Iba                               0  .93            18  82 

When  pig  weighed  100  lbs                                 1  66            25  75 

When  pig  weighed  150  Iba                              1.85           27  73 

Whm  pig  weighed  aOO  Dm                           1.23          38  64 


The  table  shows  that  the  50-lb.  pig,  when  gaining  nearly  1  lb.  a  day, 
used  only  18  per  ct  of  its  feed  for  the  support  of  the  body,  leaving  82 
per  ct.  of  all  it  consumed  for  gain  in  body  weight.  As  the  pig  increases 
in  weight,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  it  consumes  less  feed  per 
100  lbs.  live  weight,  and  hence  after  the  maintenance  requirements  are 
met  has  a  smaller  percentage  o£  its  feed  left  for  gain.  (913) 

817.  Xaiateiuuiee  of  f]i«  ainr<— At  the  Wisconsin  Station^  Davies  re- 
eoided  the  feed  eaten  !qr  a  394-IIk  Berkshire  sow  and  her  7  sneUing 
pigs  for  10  weeks  between  Arrowing  and  weaning,  obtaining  the  fol- 
lowing results: 


Feed  required  to  vMiintain  the  brood  sow 


Lbt.  Lbc 

Feed  (^i  corn,  >^  wheat  middlui|p)  consumed  by  sow   660  1,381 

Caksolated  amount  needed  to  mamtiuii  aaw  alone   242  484 

Feed  eaten  by  sow  that  went  to  nourish  her  pigs   418  897 

Additional  feed  given  to  pigs   100  818 

Total   618  1,210 

Feed  given  BOW  and  pigs  for  100  lbs.  gain  by  pigi   146  339 

Feed  required  to  maintain  sow  1  day   3.5  6.0 


Davies  estimates  that  concentrates  equivalent  to  1  per  ct.  of  the  weight 
of  the  sow  supported  her  for  1  day,  and  that  about  one-third  of  what 
she  ate  went  for  the  support  of  her  own  body,  while  two-tfaiids  was  used 
in  daborating  milk  for  her  young.  It  required  but  146  lbs.  of  grain  and 
336  lbs.  of  skim  milk  fed  to  how  and  pigs  for  100  lbs.  of  gain  by  the 
pigs — an  exceedingly  small  allowance. 

Fa\nlle  of  the  Wyoming  Station"  found  that  brood  sows  weighing  314 
lbs.  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial  and  376  lbs.  at  the  close  made  average 
daily  gains  of  0.4  lb.  on  a  daily  allowance  of  4.6  lbs.  of  concentrates 
(2  parts  corn  and  1  part  mill  feed).  This  ration  supplied  only  57  per 
Ct  of  the  nutrients  ealled  for  by  the  WoUf-Lehmann  standard. 

918.  Vutrieat  requirements  of  swine*— Sinee  pigs  are  now  commonly 
fattened  for  marieet  before  maturity,  they  are  growing  rapidly  as  well 
as  storing  fat  in  their  bodies.  Consequently  their  ration  should  supply 
ample  protein  and  mineral  matter  for  normal  growth.  The  requirementa 
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of  pigs  of  various  ages,  as  shown  in  studies  by  the  junior  author  of  the 
numerous  trials  at  American  experiment  stationn,  are  set  forth  in  the 
Modified  Wolff-Lehmann  standards.  (Appendix  Table  V) 

The  other  farm  animals  eat  large  quantities  of  hay,  which  is  relatively 
high  in  mineral  matter,  including  calcium  (lime),  compared  with  the 
oereal  graina.  Except  when  on  pasture,  pigB,  on  the  other  hand,  are  fled 
ehiefly  on  the  oereal  graun,  not  hemg  fitted  to  ntiliae  mneh  dry  rongfa* 
age.  Since  all  the  cereals,  especially  com,  of  which  pigs  are  unusually 
fond,  are  low  in  calcium,  there  is  much  greater  danger  than  with  other 
animals  that  they  will  not  obtain  sufficient  calcium  for  normal  growth 
of  skeleton  and  body  tissues.  When  rations  are  fed  which  do  not  con- 
tain ample  calcium  it  should  be  supplied  in  the  form  of  ground  lime- 
stone, bone  a&h,  or  ground  rock  phosphate.  When  the  ration  furnishes 
■oiBeient  protein  to  meet  the  standards,  it  will  alao  supply  sufficient  phoB- 
phoma  for  rapid  growth,  since  the  common  feeds  which  are  rich  in  pro- 
tein are  likewise  high  in  phosphorus.  (119) 

919.  Effect  of  adding  caldum  to  the  ration. — ^The  trials  reviewed  in  a 
preceding  chapter  (136-7)  show  clearly  that  when  pigs  are  fed  com  alone 
they  develop  weak  skeletons  and  fail  to  make  normal  growth.  This  is 
both  because  com  is  low  in  protein  and  because  it  is  low  in  mineral 
matter,  especially  calcium.  To  determine  the  effect  upon  the  strength 
of  the  skeleton  of  adding  various  supplements  to  com,  during  each  of 
2  years  Burnett  fed  4  lots,  each  of  four  79-lb.  pigs,  the  rations  shown  in 
the  table  for  137  days  at  the  Nebraska  Station.*  The  breaking  strength 
of  the  right  and  left  femur,  tibia,  humerus,  radius,  and  ulna  of  the  legs 
of  each  pig  was  determined  at  the  close  of  the  trial.  During  the  first 
5  weeLs  of  the  first  trial  and  the  first  12  weeks  of  the  second  all  lots 
were  on  alfalfa  pasture. 

Oraund  hone  and  tankage  at  $upplemeni8  io  com 

Concen-    Av-  lircoldnc 

Daily  triitcs  for  strrnRthcw 

Awasinilin                                                  K&iu  lOO  lbs.  gain  bones 

Lbii.  Lb*.  Lb*. 

Lotr,    Com,  5.0  lbs                                               1.0  511  303 

^Lol  II,  Ground  bone,  0.5  lb.    Com,  4.5  lbs                    1 .0  507  675 

Lot  in,  Shorta,  1.3  lbs.           Corn,  3.7  Iba                   1 .0  491  354 

£o</V,  Tankage,  0.6  lb.       .Goni,44»]lM                 1.1  456  497 

Due  to  the  alfalfa  pasture  during  the  first  part  of  the  trial,  the  lot 
on  com  alone  made  satisfactory  gains.  However,  Lot  II,  receiving 
ground  bone  in  addition  to  com,  had  mueh  stronger  bones.  The  skele- 
ton was  also  greatly  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  tankage,  whieh  con- 
tains oonsiderable  eakium,  and  to  a  small  degree  hy  the  addition  of 
shorts.  As  shown  later  (1013) ,  it  is  important  that  the  ealeium  supply 
in  the  ration  of  the  brood  sow  be  ample. 

920.  Grinding  grain. — At  the  Wisconsin  Station^  during  each  of  10 
consecutive  winters  the  senior  author,  at  first  alone  and  later  with  Otis, 
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fed  ground  corn,  in  comparison  with  shelled  com,  to  fattening  pigs 
averaging  175  lbs.  in  weight  at  the  beginning  of  the  trials,  during  per- 
iods ranging  from  63  to  98  days  each.  Iowa  No.  3,  year-old  shelled 
com  was  med,  part  of  whieh  was  ground  in  a  bnhntone  mill  to  the 
usual  fineness,  while  part  was  led  nngronnd,  as  shelled  com.  Sinoe 
pigs  do  not  thrive  on  com  alone,  in  all  cases  the  ration  was  made  up  of 
one-third  wheat  middlings  and  two-thirds  ground  or  shelled  com.  The 
mixerl  ground  com  and  middlings  were  fed  wet  with  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  while  the  shelled  corn  was  fed  dry  and  alone,  the  middlings 
having  first  been  fed  as  a  slop.  Salt  and  wood  ashes  were  supplied  at 
all  times  to  both  lota.  The  results  of  the  18  trials  are  summarized  in  the 
following  table : 

Bummary  of  10  wint€r9*  feeding  ground  com  and  sheUed  com 

  Total  feed  glvwi 

^   .  Wkflto  Corn 

nadgivaa  eoni  tncal 

Lb*.  Lb*. 

140  ]ug8  fed  shelled  oom  and 

wheat  middlings   46,736   

140  pigs  fed  sround  eom  and 

wheat  w»i.i«ni«gj»   fi0|647 

In  11  oat  of  18  trials  the  saving  from  grinding  oom  ranged  from 
2^  to  18.5  per  ct,  and  in  7  cases  there  was  a  kss  by  grinding,  ranging 
from  1.1  to  11.1  per  ct.  On  the  average  it  required  501  lbs.  of  whole 
corn  and  wheat  middlings  for  100  lbs.  of  gain,  and  only  471  lbs.  of 
ground  corn  and  middlings,  a  saving  of  6  per  ct.  This  means  that  with 
corn  worth  50  cts.  per  bushel  there  was  a  saving  of  3  cts.  on  each  bushel 
by  grinding,  allowing  nothing  for  labor  or  expense.  It  was  obsi  rved  that 
the  pigs  getting  ground  corn  ate  more  feed  in  a  given  time  and  gained 
more  rapidly  than  did  those  getting  sheUed  com,  which  fact  no  donbt 
explains  the  general  impression  among  farmers  tiiat  pigs  do  better  on 
ground  com  than  on  shelled. 

Rommel,'*  summarizing  9  trials  at  5  stations  where  whole  or  ground 
grains — peas,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley — were  fed,  either  dry  or 
soaked,  to  fattening  pigs,  found  it  recjuired  approximately  473  lbs.  of 
whole  grain  or  415  lbs.  of  ground  grain  to  produce  100  lbs.  of  gain — a 
saving  of  12  per  ct.  by  grinding.  We  may  then  conclude  that  it  will 
usually  pay  to  grind  the  small  grains  for  pigs. 

981.  Effeet  of  preparing  oom  for  plgi^To  study  the  benefits  of  pre- 
paring corn  for  pigs  of  various  ages,  King  conducted  trials  at  the  Indiikiia 
Station*  with  a  total  of  140  pigs.  Similar  lots  of  pigs  were  fed  either 
ear  corn,  shelled  corn,  or  ground  corn,  the  corn  being  supplemented  with 
tankage  and  wheat  shorts.  Some  lots  were  placed  on  experiment  when 
the  pigs  weighed  about  50  lbs.,  others  at  85  lbs.,  and  still  others  at  100 
lbs.,  at  150  to  160  lbs.,  and  at  210  to  220  lbs.,  respectively.    The  ear 

T»U.  S.  Dept.  Agj.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.,  Bui.  47. 
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Effect  of  preparing  corn  for  pigs  of  different  weights 


T^ranfti jt ill  1 11  fjf  corn 

No.  of 

Initial 
weicbt 

Daily 
cain 

AvtMot  istioii 

Feed  for 
inn  iKa. 

ton. 

gain* 

vjorn 

Dborta 

Ite 

E)ar  corn  

16 

54 

0.63 

1.39 

0.72 

0.25 

376 

Shelled  com.  .  . 

16 

54 

0  66 

1 

0  72 

357 

Ground  com. . . 

16 

64 

0.64 

0  72 

0  25 

370 

Stcond  month 

Ear  corn  

16 

73 

0  89 

2.33 

0.75 

0.25 

374 

Shelled  com .  . 

16 

74 

0.84 

2  18 

0.75 

0.25 

378 

Ground  com. . . 

16 

73 

0.84 

2  2S 

m  .Ml 

0  7fi 

0  2fi 

388 

Third  month 

48 

106 

0.06 

3.85 

0.25 

0.27 

404 

Shelled  com.  .  . 

42 

106 

0  02 

0  2fi 

0  28 

417 

Ground  com. .  . 

43 

107 

1.00 

3  47 

0  25 

0  27 

399 

Fourth  TiwrUh 

Ear  Qorn  

51 

140 

1  14 

4.44 

0.01 

0.34 

422 

Shelled  com.  .  . 

50 

1.14 

4.51 

0.01 

0  34 

428 

Ground  com . . . 

51 

141 

1.23 

4.65 

0.01 

0.34 

408 

Fifth  month 

58 

178 

1.21 

5.21 

•  •  «  • 

0.85 

460 

Shelled  corn .  .  . 

58 

17S 

1  20 

5.29 

•  <•  «  • 

0.34 

468 

Ground  com. . . 

68 

182 

1.36 

5.56 

•  •  •  > 

0.35 

434 

Sixth  month 

64 

219 

1.44 

6.05 

•  •  •  • 

0.86 

445 

Shelled  com .  .  . 

53 

217 

1.46 

6.30 

0.37 

455 

Ground  com. . . 

64 

226 

1.58 

6.43 

*  •  •  • 

0.36 

431 

*  Ear  eon  roduoed  to  alieUad  corn  basis. 


com  aud  shelled  corn  were  fed  dry  and  the  ground  corn  was  wet  enough 
80  that  it  would  not  be  thrown  out  of  the  trough  by  the  pigs  while  eating. 
In  the  above  table  the  resolta  are  aixanged  by  monthfl,  startiiig  with 
the  pigs  weighing  54  lbs. 

The  table  shows  that  during  the  first  and  second  months  there  was 
no  appreciable  benefit  from  shelling  com  or  from  grinding  it.  In  the 
third  month  the  pigs  fed  ground  corn  began  to  make  slightly  larger 
gains,  and  required  a  little  less  feed  for  100  lbs.  gain.  When  the  pigs 
reached  a  weight  of  140  lbs.  the  difference  became  slightly  more  marked. 
During  each  of  the  last  3  months  the  pigs  fed  ground  com  ate  more 
feed,  made  slightly  more  rapid  gains,  and  required  less  feed  for  100 
Hm.  gain.  For  these  numtha  the  saving  by  grinding,  however,  was  not 
large,  amounting  to  only  4.1  per  ct  on  the  average  over  ear  com.  Bar 
oom  gave  better  results  than  shelled  com. 

The  slightly  more  rapid  and  more  economical  gaina  of  the  older  pigs 
on  ground  com  were  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  as  pigs  mature  and 
fatten  they  masticate  com  less  thoroly.  This  is  showm  by  digestion  experi- 
ments conducted  by  Eward  at  the  Iowa  Station"  with  60-lb.  and  200-lb. 
pigs,  the  results  of  which  are  summarized  in  the  table: 

*iaioniiatton  to  the  authors. 
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Percentage  of  dry  matter  digested  with  corn  fed  in  various  forms 


Ear  com  (not  including  cob) 

Dry  shelled  com  , 

Soaked  shelled  com  , 

Dry  ground  com  

Soaked  ground  com  


By  fiO-Ib.  pisB  By  200-lb.  pisi 
Per.  ct.  Per  ct. 


88.8 

88.0 
87.2 
87.2 
85.9 


85.4 
86.5 
85.4 
87.2 
88.4 


The  young  pigs  digested  corn  when  fed  as  ear  com  or  dry  shelled 
corn  fully  as  well  as  when  the  dry  ground  corn  was  fed.  With  young 
pigs  soaked  ground  corn  gave  the  poorest  results.  With  the  200-lb. 
pigs,  on  the  other  hand,  grinding  increased  the  percentage  digested. 
Other  trials  at  the  Iowa  Station^''  show  that  for  older  pigs  as  lar^e  and 
economical  gains  are  made  when  soaked  shelled  corn  is  fed  as  when 
ground  corn  is  used.  Com  should  be  soaked  for  about  12  hours  and 
must  not  be  allowed  to  become  stale. 

From  these  trials  we  may  conclude  that  for  young  pigs  there  is  no 
appreciable  advantage  in  shelling,  grinding,  or  soaking  com.  Pigs  weigh- 
ing 150  lbs.  or  over  may  make  slightly  more  rapid  gains  on  soaked  or 
ground  com  and  require  somewhat  less  feed  for  100  lbs.  gain.  Whether 
this  saving,  which  will  average  4  to  6  per  ct.,  will  cover  the  cost  of  prep- 
aration must  be  decided  by  the  feeder. 

922.  Cooking  feed. — The  early  agricultural  authorities  uniformly  and 
strongly  advocated  cooking  feed  for  swine.  The  first  definite  results 
in  opposition  came  from  the  Maine  Agricultural  College"  in  1876,  which 
reported  that  as  the  average  of  9  years  of  continuous  experimentation 
it  had  found  that  89,9  lbs.  of  raw  corn  meal  was  as  valuable  for  putting 
gains  on  fattening  pigs  as  was  100  lbs.  of  corn  meal  that  had  been  cooked. 
In  not  a  single  trial  did  a  given  weight  of  com  meal  on  being  cooked 
by  steam  prove  as  satisfactory  as  the  same  weight  of  uncooked  meal. 
These  results  were  so  at  variance  with  popular  opinion  that  the  matter 
was  soon  tried  out  at  a  number  of  stations,  some  of  the  findings  of  which 
are  as  follows: 

Results  of  feeding  cooked  and  vncookcd  grain  to  fattening  pigs 


Suttion  rpportioK 


Wisconsin*  

Wisconsin  *  

Wisconsin*  

Wisconsin*  

Ontario  Collegef .  .  . 
Kansas  Agr.  CoUegeJ 
Iowa  Agr.  College  5. 
Iowa  .Agr.  College  § 
Ottawa 


No.  of 
trials 


4 

2 
o 

3 
o 

1 
1 
1 
1 


Ivind  o(  fe«d 


Ground  barley  

Ground  com  

Whole  com,  shorts. . .  . 

Com  meal,  shorts  

Peas  

Whole  com  

Shelled  com  

Ground  com  

Ground    peas,  bar- 
ley, rye  


How  prepared 


Steamed 
Steamed 
Steamed 
Steamed 
Steamed 
Steamed 
Not  stated 
Not  stated 

Steamed 


Feed  for  100  Ibe.  gaio 


Cooked  UDOooked 


Lbs. 
628 
517 
564 
597 
475 
750 
538 
562 

417 


Lba. 
589 
463 
484 
574 
360 
630 
443 
445 

425 


•  4th  An.  Rpt.    t2il  An.  Rpu 

«>Iowa  Bui.  106. 


{Rpt.  1S85.    ICobum.  Swioe  in  Americ*.    ||Rpt.  1891. 

"An.  Rpt  TruBteea  Me.  State  Col.  Agr.,  1876. 
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The  trials  above  reported,  which  are  but  a  fraction  of  all  that  have 
been  made  in  this  country,  show  that  in  most  cases  there  is  an  actual 
loss  of  food  value  by  cooking  the  various  grains  for  fattening  swine. 
Some  few  feeds,  such  as  potatoes,  are  improved  by  cooking,  but  as  a  rule 
there  is  no  gain  and  moaUy  a  Iobb  hy  sach  operation.  (426,  427,  429) 
Fnnn  trials  at  the  North  Phitte,  Nebraska,  Snbrtatioa"  in  whieh  the 
value  of  stewing  alfalfa  hay  for  pigs  was  tested,  Snyder  eonelndes  that 
the  farmer  is  not  warranted  in  going  to  mneh,  if  any,  expense  in  thus 
preparing  the  hay.  (426) 

923.  Wetting  or  soaking  feed. — Rommel,^'  studying  all  the  trials  at  the 
various  stations  in  which  feed  was  either  wet  or  soaked  with  water  be- 
fore feeding,  found  a  dilTerence  of  only  2  per  ct.  in  favor  of  soaking  or 
wetting.  We  hare  seen  in  a  preceding  article  (921)  that  it  may  be  advis- 
able to  soak  shelled  com  for  large  pigs,  while  this  does  not  notieeabfy  in- 
crease its  value  for  young  animals.  Any  grain  so  hard  as  to  injure  the 
mouths  of  the  pigs  during  mastication  should  always  be  soaked  if  it  can 
not  be  gfronnd  or  rolled.  This  is  especially  necessary  with  such  small, 
hard  grains  as  wheat  and  rye.  In  a  trial  at  the  Kansas  Station^*  Kinzer 
and  Wlieeler  found  no  advantage  from  soaking  alfalfa  meal  and  ground 
corn  for  fattening  pigs.  In  trials  at  the  Indiana  Station'*  Plumb  and 
Van  Norman,  when  feeding  com  meal  or  hominy  feed  with  shorts  to 
pigs,  found  it  made  no  difference  whether  1  or  3  lbs.  of  water  per  pound 
of  meal  was  used  to  form  the  slop.  Good  and  Smith  of  the  Kentucky 
Station^"  state  that  when  dry  ground  wheat  is  fed  to  pigs  it  often  gums 
up  in  the  mouth,  forming  a  pasty  mass  which  is  difficult  to  masticate 
and  swallow.  Feeding  the  wheat  as  a  thin  slop  largely  overcomes  this 
trouble.  In  severe  winter  weather  slop  should  be  warmed  for  pigs  housed 
in  cold  quarters. 

924.  Light  Vi.  heavy  feeding. — In  experiments  at  the  Copenhagen 
(Denmark)  Statien^^  with  sixty  35-lb.  pigs,  the  influence  of  intensity 
of  feeding  on  gain  was  especially  studied.  The  following  results  were 
secured  in  trials  lasting  120  and  210  days,  respectiyely,  the  feeds  used 
being  barley»  buttermilk,  skim  milk,  and  whey : 

Results  from  feeding  heavy  and  light  rations 

^  Oninfad     At.  oIb  GntaforKIO 

CltanotaraCfwdiac  daily         petaay         Ib«.  gain 

Lbs.  LIml  Lbfl. 

light   3.61  0  92  391 

Medium   4  23  1.07  397 

Heavy   4.51  1.12  404 

These  results  indicate  a  tendency  toward  a  poorer  utilization  of  the 
food  in  the  heavier  feeding,  tho  the  difference  is  slight 

"Nebr.  BoL  14T. 

"U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus..  Bui.  47. 
••Kan-  Bui.  192.     'Mnd.  Bui.  86.       "Ky.  BuL  190.  • 
»Ck)penhagen  (Denmark)  Rpt.  30.  1895. 
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925.  Self  feeders  for  swine. — Eward  of  the  Iowa  Station"  has  con- 
ducted numerous  trials  with  self  feeders  for  various  classes  of  swine. 
His  results  show  that  this  method  of  feeding  is  well  adapted  to  the  quick 
fattening  of  well-grown  shotes,  for  fattening  old  sows,  and  for  growing, 
fattening  ahotes  where  it  is  desired  to  feed  them  an  unlimited  grain  al- 
lowance. The  self  f eed«*  should  not  be  nsed  when  rapid  gains  ai«  not 
wanted,  for  instance,  where  it  is  desired  to  fbree  pigs  to  mi^e  the  mazi* 
mum  use  of  pasturage  hy  limiting  the  grain  allowanee.  It  should  not 
be  used  for  pregnant  sows  except  early  in  pregnancy  or  unless  bulky 
feed,  of  which  ground  alfalfa  is  the  best  under  corn-belt  conditions,  is 
mixed  with  the  grain.  By  decreasing  or  increasing  the  proportion  of 
corn  the  gilts  or  sows  may  be  kept  in  the  proi)er  condition. 

To  compare  the  rate  and  economy  of  gains  when  pigs  were  self-fed 
and  hand-fed,  Eward  fed  8  lots,  each  of  5  spring  pigs,  from  weaning 
until  thej  weighed  250  lbs.  on  the  feeds  shown  in  the  table.  The  pigs 
were  graced  on  alfalfa  pasture  during  the  summer  and  finished  in  the 
dry  lot 

Self  feeder  for  pign  on  alfalfa  pasture 

Hms  to  reach      Daily    Coneentrates  fof 
Armnm  ooawBtfti  wSomuam  250  lbs.         gain      100  Um.  sain* 

Days  Um.  Um. 

Loll 

Eai  corn,  hand-frd,  3  .8  lbs.* 

Meatmeal,  hand-fed  ,0.281b   206         1.06  386 

Lot  J  J 

Ear  com,  hand-fed,  3 .6  lbs.* 

Meatmeal,  self-fed  ,0.30 lb   206         1.07  878 

Lot  III 

Shelled  com,  self-fed,  4 . 1  Ibe. 

Mflatmeol,Mlf-4ed  ,0.83Ib.   180        1.22  364 

*SHr  «on  NdoMd  to  ^ballad  oon  I 


Lot  III,  getting  shelled  com  and  meat  meal  in  separate  feeders,  made 
the  largest  gains,  reaching  250  lbs.  in  180  days,  and  also  required  the 
least  concentrates  in  addition  to  pasture  for  100  lbs.  gain.  A  lot  of 
241-lb.  yearling  sows  self-fed  in  a  dry  lot  on  shelled  com  gained  2.6  lbs. 
per  head  daily,  requiring  417  lbs.  of  com  for  100  lbs.  of  gain.  Another 
lot  hand-fed  on  shelled  com  gained  0.3  lb.  less  per  head  daily,  and 
required  436  lbs.  of  corn  for  100  lbs.  of  gain. 

The  large  gains  which  may  be  secured  with  growing  pigs  self-fed  in 
dry  lots  on  corn  and  suitable  supplements  are  showTi  in  another  trial 
by  Eward  in  which  3  lots,  each  of  five  45-lb.  pigs,  were  allowed  access 
to  the  following  feeds  in  separate  self  feeders  for  162  days.  A  fourih 
lot  on  alfU&  pasture  was  supplied  shelled  com  in  addition  by  means 
of  a  self  feeder  and  finished  in  a  dry  lot  on  shelled  com  and  meat  meal 
in  self  feeders  for  22  days  after  the  pasture  waa  gone.  Salt  was  sup- 
plied each  lot  in  a  self  feeder,  and  in  addition  ground  limestooe  and 
fbftf'^^  were  furnished  the  pigs  in  the  dry  lots. 

»Proc.  Amer.  Soe.  Anlm.  Prod..  1914;  Com  Belt  Meat  Prodiieers*  Anoa. 
Bpt  1914. 
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Vaim  of  self  feeder  for  gromng,  fattening  pigs 

AuiiVit  rattftw  ^^^^ 

Leil 

SheDed  corn.  5 .4  lbs. 

Oats,  0.10  lb.  M«atiiMd,0.401b   1.6  309 

Lot  II 

Shelled  com,  6 .0  Ibe.  Lioaeed  meal,  0.10  lb. 

Oats,  O.OB  lb.  Meat  niMl,  0.40  lb   1.6  417 

Lot  III 
Shelled  com,  6 .6  Ow. 

Oats,  0 .04  U>.  Linseed  meal,  0 .02  lb. 

Middliii0i,O.221b.     Moat  maai,  0.42  lb   1.6  418 

Lot  IV 
Shelled  com,  5 .9  lbs. 

Alfalfa  paatora  M«atiiMa],0.071b.«   1.6 

•MmI  HMl  ltd  oabr  vUh  la  diy  M. 


All  these  self -fed  pigs  made  exceedingly  large  and  economical  gains. 
The  pigs  in  Lot  II  reached  an  average  weight  of  316  lbs.  at  248  days  of 
age,  one  of  the  pigs  weighing  405  Iba.,  an  unnsnal  xeeord.  Eward  states 
that  pigs  allowed  firee  aeeess  to  corn  and  sapplements,  sneh  as  tsnkage^ 
linseed  meal,  and  wheat  middlings,  show  a  remarkable  ability  to  balance 
their  own  ration.  At  first  about  75  per  ct.  of  the  entire  ration  was  com 
and  the  remainder  meat  meal  and  other  supplements.  As  the  pigs  grew 
older  they  widened  the  nutritive  ratio  of  their  ration  till  at  the  close 
about  99  per  ct.  of  the  feed  eaten  wa.s  corn.  All  lots  showed  a  tendency 
to  eat  a  larger  proportion  of  oats  during  the  first  few  weeks  than  later, 
finally  eonsoming  only  an  insignificant  amount  of  "Qik  bulky  feed  as  they 
became  well  fattened.  Bward  points  out  that  when  pigs  axe  not  sap- 
plied  with  all  the  com  th^  will  eat  it  is  inadvisable  to  foed  tankage  in 
a  self  feeder,  for  because  of  hunger  they  will  eat  more  meat  meal  than 
is  needed  to  balance  their  ration. 

926.  Water  required  by  pigs. — Dietrich.'"  who  has  given  the  subject 
much  careful  study,  concludes  that  the  proper  amount  of  water  for  the 
pig  ranges  from  12  lbs,  daily  per  100  lbs.  of  animal  at  the  time  of  wean- 
ing down  to  4  lbs.  per  100  lbs.  during  the  fattening  period.  He  holds  that 
pigs  do  not  Qsoally  drink  enough  water  in  winter,  and  that  they  should 
be  forced  to  take  more  by  giving  it,  warm  if  necessary,  in  their  slop.  He 
states  that  the  total  quantity  of  water  drunk  seems  to  be  of  greater  im- 
portance than  the  manner  in  which  it  is  administered.  On  protein-rich 
feeds  the  pig  needs  more  water  than  when  on  starchy  feeds.  (103) 

927.  Salt  and  correctives  of  mineral  nature. — Tho  pigs  require  less  salt 
than  the  other  farm  animals,  they  should  be  supplied  with  it  regularly. 
In  a  trial  by  Eward  at  the  Iowa  Station"  pigs  allowed  free  access  to 
salt  made  better  gains  than  those  receiving  no  salt  or  others  getting 
allowances  of  one-sizty-fdurtfa,  one-thir^-second,  or  one-sixteenth  ounce 

■Swine,  p.  166.  'Intorautfcm  to  the  aiitlior& 
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per  head  dai]y.  Salt  may  be  supplied  in  a  trough  or  a  small  self  feeder. 
If  pigs  have  not  had  free  access  to  salt  they  may  at  first  overeat. 

Pigs,  especially  those  kept  in  eonfinement,  often  show  a  strong  eraving 
for  seemingly  nnnatoial  substances— eharooal,  ashes,  mortar,  soft  coal, 

rotten  wood,  soft  brick,  and  many  others  being  greedily  devoured  when 
offered.  Such  cravings  should  be  satisfied  by  supplying  such  matarials 
as  charcoal,  air-slaked  lime  or  ground  limestone,  wood  aslies,  bone  meal 
or  ground  rock  phosphate,  and  copperas,  with  or  without  salt.  A  mix- 
ture of  correctives  may  Ije  phucd  before  the  pigs  or  they  may  be  offered 
in  separate  compartments  of  a  covered  trough  or  of  a  self  feeder. 

928.  Proprietary  stock  foods^At  the  Ottawa  Experimental  Farms*^ 
Orisdale  fed  groups  of  4  pigs,  ranging  in  weight  from  45  to  75  lbs.  each, 
for  90  days  to  test  the  value  of  certain  proprietary  slock  foods  when 
added  to  a  mixture  of  half  shorts  and  half  mixed  ground 
oats,  and  barley.  The  results  of  the  trial  are  shown  below: 

Value  of  proprietary  stock  foods  in  porJi  production 


of  itoek  food  or 


/,     Meal  alone  

//,  Anglo-Saxon  stock  food.  0 .22  lb. . 
///,  International  stock  (ooa,  0.12  U). 

IV,  Herbageum,  0.13  lb  

V,  Sour  ekiin  milk,  8 .7  Ibe  

VJ,  Ctover  and  rape  psature  


Meal 

Av. 

Feed  for  100  Ibe.  gain 

Coetof 

per  head 

daily 

100  Iba. 

(UUy 

HlMd 

Other  feed 

Lba. 

Lbfl. 

Lbi. 

Lbe. 

Dollaio 

5.2 

12 

438 

4.38 

4.3 

1.0 

432 

22 

6.52 

4.0 

0  9 

437 

12 

6  17 

4  9 

1.3 

393 

10 

5.15 

3.5 

12 

295 

309 

3.42 

4.8 

1.2 

421 

PMtura 

4.21 

Of  those  receiving  stock  food,  only  Lot  IV,  fed  Herbageum,  made 
larger  gains  than  Lot  I,  fed  a  straight  meal  ration.  Talning  the  mixed 
meal  at  $1,  skim  milk  at  15  cents  per  100  lbs.,  and  the  stock  foods  at 

market  prices,  all  the  lots  receiving  stock  food  made  more  expensive 
gains  than  Lot  I.  Skim  milk  at  15  cents  per  100  lbs.  lowered  the  gain- 
cost  materially,  and  clover  and  rape  pasture  to  a  less  degree.  In  this 
trial  the  stock  food  waa  added  to  a  palatablei  well-balanced  ration  of 

mixed  p^rains. 

In  trials  at  the  Iowa  Station-  witli  International,  Iowa,  and  Standard 
Stock  foods  BGehaela  and  Kennedy  found  that  the  stock  foods  when 
added  to  com  alone  had  no  beneficial  effect  on  digestion  and  that  a 
bushel  of  com  produced  as  much  or  more  pork  when  fed  alone  as  when 
stock  foods  were  added  to  it.  (289) 

At  the  Kansas  Station*^  Kinzer  and  Wheeler  fed  International,  Pratt's, 
and  Ilc'reules  stock  foods  with  com  to  170-lb.  pigs  in  comparison  with 
others  fed  corn  alone  and  still  others  fed  com  and  tankage,  or  com,  tank- 
age, and  wheat  shorts.  The  pigs  fed  corn  and  stock  food  made  but  slightly 
larger  gains  than  those  fed  corn  alone,  while  those  fed  corn  and  tankage, 
or  com,  tankage,  and  shorts  gained  over  twice  as  much  as  those  fed  corn 

"Ottawa  Expt.  Farms  Rpt.  1904.         "Iowa  BoL  118.        "Kan.  BuL  192. 
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alone.  The  wise  farmer  will  not  seek  to  use  stock  foods  aa  a  supplement 
to  corn,  but  will  employ  such  prulein-rich  feeds  as  skim  milk,  taukage, 
wheat  middliiigm  and  linseed  meaL 

M8.  Winter  rasimer  feeding «— The  Copenhagen  (Denmark)  Sta- 
tion** has  oompiled  the  reealta  of  199  trials  conducted  at  that  station 
with  about  2,500  pigs,  so  as  to  compare  the  relative  economy  of  gains 
by  pigs  in  summer  and  winter.  In  the  following  table,  which  summa- 
rizes the  results  of  these  trials,  all  the  skim  milk,  whey,  roots,  etc.  fed 
have  been  reduced  to  their  grain  equivalent  to  facilitate  comparison: 


Feed  required  to  fatten  Danish  pigs  in  winter  and  in  summer 


Grain  rquivalent  eaten  Grain  equivalent  for 

p<^r  day  per  bead  10()  lbs.  xain 

Weight  Winter        Summer  Wiutor  Uummer 


Lbs.  Lba.  Lba.  Lba. 

35  to  75  lbs.*   2.66  2.65  371  346 

75  to  116  lbs   3  96  3  .92  446  397 

116toUftllM   5  2G  5  .25  516  457 

Average   3.00  3.94  444  400 

*DbiiWi  poaad"l.l  mtdbdapda  Dm. 


It  is  shown  that  winter-fed  pigs  required  444  Ihs.  f^d  for  100  lbs. 
gain,  or  11  per  et  more  than  snnuner-fed  piga.  In  Denmark  the  sum- 
mers are  cool,  and  the  winters  more  or  less  damp  but  not  excessively 
eold.  It  is  fair  to  hold  that  in  the  northern  parts  of  America  the  differ- 
ence between  winter  and  summer  feeding  is  somewhat  greater  than  the 
Danish  figures  indicate,  while  over  much  of  our  ooontiy  there  is  no  great- 
er difference  and  often  no  dilTerence  at  all. 

930.  Shelter  and  exercise. — Even  in  the  northern  part  of  the  corn  belt 
where  the  winters  are  severe,  inexpensive  shelter  is  all  that  is  necessary 
for  swine.  The  requisites  for  healthful  winter  shelter  are  freedom  from 
dampness,  good  ventilation  without  drafts  on  the  animals,  sunlight,  rea- 
sonable warmth,  and  a  moderate  amount  of  dry  bedding.  The  quarters 
should  be  located  on  well-drained  ground  and  should  be  so  arranged  that 
they  may  be  easily  and  thoroly  cleaned  and  disinfected. 

Swine  may  be  housed  in  a  central  hog  house  with  a  nniTiln^r  of  pens 
or  in  small  movable  "cabins"  or  colony  houses.  Many  use  a  combination 
of  the  2  systems,  for  iu  the  northern  states  the  central  house  is  well  suited 
for  wint^  dielter  and  spring  farrowing,  while  the  portable  houses  are 
particularly  useful  for  housing  pigs  on  pasture.  At  the  Ottawa  Sta- 
tion,** where  the  winters  are  severe,  Qrisdale  kept  lots,  each  of  4  to  7 
pigs  wdghing  about  70  lbs.,  during  60  days  in  wnnter  in  small  board 
houses,  such  as  were  used  for  summer  shelter.  Other  lots  were  kept  in 
the  well-built  piggery,  which  afforded  much  greater  protection.  The  pigs 
in  the  small  houses  gained  0.68  lb.  per  head  daily,  0.02  lb.  less  than  those 
kept  in  the  piggery,  and  required  44  per  ct.  more  feed  for  100  lbs.  gain. 

»* Copenhagen  (Denmark)  Station,  Rpt  30,  1895. 
"OtUwa  Ezpt  Farms.  Rpt  1904. 
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Brood  B0W8  in  the  anall  houses  required  only  25  per  et.  more  feed  than 
those  in  the  wanner  qnarters,  showing  that  large  animals  ean  withstand 

severe  cold  better  than  small  ones.  The  health  of  the  animals  was  good 
under  both  conditions.   Shelton  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College** 

found  that  during  a  winter  in  which  the  tpmperatnrn  at  8  a.  m.  ranged 
from  31^  P.  to  -12^^  F.  large  hogs  in  warm  quartt-rs  r('(iiiired  25  per 
ct.  less  feed  than  those  in  a  yard  protected  only  by  a  high  board  fence 
on  the  north. 

Tho  somewhat  more  feed  is  required  by  pigs  wintered  in  the  small, 
colder  houses,  this  is  more  or  less  offset  bj  the  low  cost  of  the  cabins 
and  1^  the  ease  with  which  they  may  be  shifted  to  prevent  disease  and  par- 
asites and  to  disbribute  the  droppings  of  the  animals.  In  severe  weather 
com  stalks,  horse  manure,  or  other  litter  may  be  banked  against  the  sides 
of  the  houses.  With  liberal  liedding,  all  but  the  youngest  pigs  should 
then  be  comfortable.  When  litters  come  in  severe  weather  a  lantern 
hung  in  the  cabin  will  furnish  sufficient  warmth. 

For  breeding  stock  and  growing  pigs  ample  exercise  i^i  of  the  utmost 
importance.  To  enforce  exercise  animals  quartered  in  several  cabins  can 
he  fed  at  a  point,  at  some  distance  from  the  shelters,  where  there  an 
troughs  and  a  feeding  floor.  When  snow  coven  the  ground,  paths  can 
be  broken  out  with  a  snow  plow.  In  winter,  even  where  the  cold  is  severe, 
pigs  housed  in  colony  houses  and  forced  to  take  daily  exercise  thrive 
aiiiazin^jly.  If  a  perniarient  hog  house  is  used  abundant  exercise  should 
be  enforced  at  all  times  with  breeding  and  stock  animals. 

931.  Types  of  swine;  breed  tests. — The  principal  breeds  of  swine  are 
of  2  distinct  types,  the  lard  t^'pe,  of  which  the  Poland-China,  Berkshire, 
Ghester-White,  and  Duroc^ersey  an  the  leading  breeds,  and  the  bacon 
type,  represented  by  the  Tamworth  and  Large  Yorkshire  breeds.  The 
Hampshires,  tho  often  classed  as  bacon  hogs,  really  stand  between  the 
extreme  bacon  type  and  the  lard  type.  Lard  hogs,  which  are  the  type 
commonly  raised  in  the  United  States,  have  compact,  wide,  and  deep 
bodies.  Since  the  hams,  back,  and  shoulders  are  the  most  valuable  parts, 
the  packer  desires  a  hog  furnishinjjj  a  inaxinuim  of  these  cuts.  Usually 
being  well-fattened,  lard  hogs  yield  a  high  percentage  of  dressed  car- 
cass. Formerly  heavy  hogs  wen  in  largest  demand,  but  now  pigs  weigh- 
ing 250  lbs.  or  leas  ^rill  command  the  highest  price,  if  well  fimshed. 

The  true  bacon  type  is  raised  but  little  in  the  United  States,  the  do- 
mestic demand  for  bacon  being  largely  satisfied  by  the  leaner  pigs  of  the 
lard  type.  The  bacon  pig  is  raised  chiefly  in  Denmark,  Great  Britain, 
and  Canada,  where  corn  is  not  the  main  feed  for  swine.  Pigs  of  the  bacon 
breeds  are  longer  of  body  and  of  leg  than  those  of  the  lard  breeds,  have 
less  thickness  and  depth  of  body,  and  are  lighter  in  the  shoulder,  neck, 
and  jowl.  The  highest  quality  bacon  is  that  made  for  the  English  mar- 
ket under  the  name  of  "  Wiltshin  side, ' '  which  consists  of  the  whole  half 
of  the  dressed  pig,  less  the  head,  feet,  shoulder  blade,  neck  bone,  and 

"Kan.  Agr.  COl.,  Rpt  Frot  A«r^  1888. 
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aiteb  bone.  For  tliis  pvipoie  the  pigs  should  weigh  from  160  to  200  Ibi. 

and  cany  but  medium  fat,  which  should  be  uniformly  from  1  to  1.5 
inches  in  thickness  along  the  back.'^ 

Breed  tests  have  been  conducted  at  several  stations  to  determine 
whether  there  is  any  difference  in  the  economy  of  meat  production  by 
the  different  breeds.  Of  these  the  most  extensive  were  tests  at  the  On- 
tario Agricultural  College*''  and  the  Iowa  Station,"  in  which  pigs  of  the 
Berkshire,  Polaad-Ghiiu,  Dnroe-Jersey,  Chester-White,  Tamworth,  and 
Yorkshire  breeds  were  eompared^  A  study  of  the  results  shows  that  there 
was  no  consistent  and  uniform  differenee  in  gains  or  economy  of  pro- 
duction, a  breed  which  ranked  high  in  some  of  the  tests,  being  surpassed 
by  other  breeds  in  the  rest  of  the  trials.  The  bacon  breeds  made  as  eco- 
nomical gains  as  those  of  the  lard  tj^pe.  We  may  conclude  lliat  there  is 
no  best  breed  of  swine  so  far  as  rate  and  economy  of  ^aiiis  are  concerned. 
There  are  far  greater  differences  between  individuals  of  the  same  breed 
than  between  the  different  breeds.  One  should  select  the  breed  which 
seems  best  adapted  to  his  conditions  and  soits  his  fancy,  and  then  be 
sore  to  seeore  and  to  maintain  vigorons,  well-bred  animals  of  that  breed. 

932.  Samrbaoki. — Carlyle  of  the  Wisconsin  Station'*^  proenred  razor- 
backs  or  semi-wild  swine,  also  called  feral  swine,  from  Tesas  and  Okla- 
homa. In  one  trial  6  unmixed  descendants  from  the  original  pair  of 
razorbacks  were  fed  in  ('oini)arison  with  the  same  number  of  pigs  ob- 
tained by  crossing  razorbacks  on  improved  Berkshires  or  Poland-Chinas. 

The  razorbacks  made  slower  gains  and  required  more  feed  for  a  given 
gain  than  did  the  cross-breds.  Carlyle  reports  that  they  were  also  fickle 
in  appetite.  At  one  time  they  woold  gorge  themselves,  and  then  eat 
sparingly,  only  to  follow  with  another  gorge.  They  seemed  to  thrive 
best  with  abundant  pasture  and  bulky  food.  The  second  cross  with  the 
improved  breeds  produced  pigs  of  fine  form  that  were  good  feeders. 
None  were  immune  from  hog  cholera,  the  original  pair  dying  of  that 
disease. 

933.  Spayed  and  unspayed  sows. — At  the  Utah  Station"  Poster  and 
Merrill  secured  a  daily  gain  of  0.82  lb.  with  spayed  sows  and  0.86  lb. 
with  nnspayed  sows,  no  diiferenee  in  their  appetites  being  noticed. 

984.  Baxwws  vs.  sows. — ^In  feeding  trials  mostly  by  the  senior  anther 
at  the  Wisconsin  Station,*'  the  weights  and  gains  of  96  sows  and  an 
eqnal  number  of  barrows  were  as  follows: 

8mm  Butowb 

Av.  weight  at  bfiginning  of  feeding  period.  Ibe   136  144 

Av.  gain  per  animal  dimng  feeding  period,  Ibe   1Q2  107 

It  is  shown  that  the  barrows,  weighing  somewhat  more  than  the  sows, 
made  slightly  better  gains.  Data  obtained  in  feeding  1,216  pigs  at  the 

*  Day.  Productifo  Swine  HoSbsndry.  pp.  U-14.         *  Wis.  Spt  IMt. 
•OBtAgr.Ool.,Bpts.l896-g.  "UtshBuLTO. 
"iOfPa  BnL  48.  *Wis.  Rpls.  ltt7~lM«. 
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Copenhagen  (Denmark)  Station^^  showed  practically  no  difference  be- 
tween barrows  and  sows  as  to  gain,  shrinkage,  or  quality  of  carcass. 

835.  Lens^  of  mtestinet* — ^Darwin'*  states  that  the  nature  of  the 
food  supplied  the  pig  man  has  evidently  changed  the  length  of  tiie 
intestines.  He  quotes  Cnvier  as  reporting  the  total  length  of  the  intes- 
tines  of  the  wild  boar  to  be  9  times  the  body  length;  in  the  domestie 
boar  13.5  to  1 ;  in  the  Siam  boar  16  to  1.  The  senior  author*"  measured 
the  intestines  of  39  fattened  hogs  and  found  that  the  large  intestine  var- 
ied from  13  to  16  ft.,  and  the  small  intestine  from  54  to  60  ft.  in  length. 
The  average  extreme  body  length  of  these  animals  was  3.5  ft.  This  makes 
the  small  intestine  alone  from  15  to  17  times  the  length  of  the  body,  and 
the  large  and  small  intestines  combined  about  21  times  the  body  length. 
From  these  figures  it  appears  that  the  intestines  of  pigs  of  the  improved 
breeds  are  longer  in  proportion  to  the  body  than  those  given  fay  Cnvier. 
This  may  indicate  that  the  modem  pig  can  digest  his  food  more  thoroly 
than  his  ancestors,  and  also  that  he  can  eat  a  larger  quantity  of  food  in 
a  given  time.  (35) 

936.  Dressing  percentage. — Cobum**  gives  the  following  concerning 
the  percentage  of  dressed  carca.ss  that  pigs  will  yield  on  slaughtering 
after  being  deprived  of  feed  for  12  hours. 

Yield  of  dressed  carcass  by  pigs  of  vairioui  weights 

DTMBcd  Drand 

rarcsM  CHCMI 

Perct.  PvflL 

Live  weight,  100  Iba  72         Live  weight,  250  lbs  77 

Live  weight.  150  lbs  73  I.ive  weight,  300  lbs  79 

Live  weight,  200  lbs  75         Live  weight,  350-500  lbs  80-87 

It  is  shown  that  the  small,  immature,  unfinished  pig  yields  the  least 
and  the  large,  mature  fat  one  the  greatest  percentage  of  dressed  carcass. 
For  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight  increase  over  the  first  100  lbs.  the  yield 
is  approximately  4  per  ct.  more  dressed  carcass.  The  pig  leads  all 
4-looted  farm  animals  in  the  percentage  of  available  carcass  it  yields. 

987.  BeqniieBMiLts  for  bacon  production*— Day*'  of  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cnltnral  Ckillege  states  that  to  prodnoe  a  good  Wiltshire  aide  of  haeon 
requires  in  the  pig  "certain  de&ute  peculiarities  as  to  weight,  condition, 
and  conformation."  The  customers  for  this  class  of  bacon  are  most  fas- 
tidious, and  bacon  which  does  not  come  up  to  the  standard  in  every  par- 
ticular is  heavily  discounted.  The  fat  should  be  clear  white  in  color,  the 
flesh  firm,  and  there  should  be  a  much  higher  percentage  of  lean  to  fat 
than  in  the  carcass  of  the  lard  hog.  (931) 

According  to  Day,  a  peculiar  feature  of  swine  is  their  tendency  to 
develop  fat  If  the  veiy  best  specimens  of  the  baoon  lype  are  fed  laige^ 

"Coprahagen  (Denmsfk)  Station,  Rpt  1896. 
Animals  and  Plants  nnder  DomestioatioiL 

•Wis.  Rpt.  1889. 

"Swine  in  America,  p.  535. 

"Productive  Swine  Husbandry,  p.  13. 
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on  corn,  in  a  couple  of  generations  ^tuey  will  show  a  tendency  to  become 
dUNrter  and  thicker  in  body.  ' '  Even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  bacon  type  to  change  gradually  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fat  type,  unless  care  is  exercised  in  selection.  It  is  safe  to 
say,  therefore,  that  it  is  easier  to  increase  the  proportion  of  fat  in  a  hog's 
carcass  than  it  is  to  increase  the  proportion  of  lean,  and  that  the  extent 
to  which  the  lean  may  be  increased  by  the  ohaiaeter  of  the  feed  is  very 
limited  and  is  fixed  hy  the  individuality  of  the  animaL  Further,  any 
attempt  to  inerease  the  amonnt  of  lean  thm  feeding  must  be  started 
when  the  pig  is  very  young  in  order  to  be  sncceasful."  (187) 

938.  Soft  pork. — In  bacon  production  a  varj'ing  number  of  carcasses 
are  usually  rejected  by  the  packers  after  slaughter  because  they  are  too 
soft  for  the  requirements  of  the  bacon  market.  Olein,  palmitin,  and 
stearin  are  the  three  principal  fats  in  the  lard  of  the  pig.  Olein  is 
liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  while  the  others  are  solid.  Shutt  of  the 
Ottawa  Experimental  Farms**  concludes  that  soft  poifc  is  largely  due 
to  an  nndne  proportion  of  olein  in  the  fat  of  the  carcass.  He  finds  that 
the  iaX  of  firm  pork  carries  68  per  ct.  olein  or  less,  and  that  of  soft  pofk 
75  per  et  or  more.  Pigs  fattened  exclusively  on  com  give  a  lard  carry- 
ing as  much  as  92  per  ct.  of  olein,  while  an  oats-pess-barley  ration  pro- 
duces a  lard  with  only  67  per  ct.  olein. 

From  the  extensive  studies  of  Fjord  and  Friis  of  the  Copenhagen 
(Denmark)  Station,"  and  those  of  Day,  Grisdale,  and  Shutt  of  the  Can- 
adian Stations,**  we  learn  that  soft  pork  unsuited  to  the  production  of 
high  quality  bacon  ii  dne  on  the  part  of  the  animal  to  nnthxiftiness, 
lack  of  exercise^  immaturity,  and  lack  of  finish,  and  only  in  a  small  way 
to  the  breed.  Imperfect  feeding,  marketing  before  being  finished,  hold- 
ing too  long  after  finishing,  and  undue  forcing — especially  when  im- 
mature— are  other  causes.  In  general,  improper  feeding  stuffs  and  feeds 
improperly  combined  tend  to  produce  low-quality  bacon.  According  to 
Day,*^  exclusive  meal  feeding  is  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  soft- 
ness, especially  with  pigs  not  given  exercise.  Of  the  grains  in  common 
use,  com  has  the  greatest  tendency  to  produce  softness.  This  can  be 
modified  bj  mixing  it  largely  with  other  meal,  or  feeding  afcim  milk, 
green  feed,  and  roots,  but  its  tendency  to  produce  softness  is  lo  strong 
that  it  is  undesirable  for  bacon  pigs  when  fo^  in  large  amount.  While 
com  appears  to  give  a  good  quality  of  meat  in  the  case  of  the  lard  hog, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  bacon  hog  is  marketed  at  lighter  weights 
and  in  thinner  condition  than  the  lard  hog,  which  may  possibly  explain 
why  com  is  unsatisfactory  for  feeding  bacon  hogs.  It  is  possible  also 
that  the  difference  in  the  methods  of  curing  the  flesh  may  have  an  in- 
fluence. Beans  seem  to  have  a  more  marked  effect  than  corn  in  pro- 

*Ottawa  Ezpt  Farms,  Bui.  38. 

'Oopeolisgea  (Deomsik)  Rpts.  1884,  et  mq. 

*Rpts.  and  Bols.  Ont  and  Ottawa  Bxpt  Stattom,  188^-88. 

*Prodiietlve  Swine  Hnsbaodry,  pp.  188-6. 
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dneiiig  soft  pork  and  should  not  be  used  for  finishing  bacon  hogs.  Soy- 
beans and  peanuts  also  tend  to  produce  a  soft,  oily  pork.  Barley  ranks 
first  for  producing  the  highest  grade  of  bacon,  while  oats  and  peas  fol- 
low. Skim  milk  and  whey  in  combination  with  the  cereal  grains,  in- 
cluding corn,  make  a  solid  flesh  that  is  particularly  desirable.  Rape, 
roots,  and  clover  are  helpful,  but  these  and  other  succulent  feeds  should 
be  judidoDsly  used.  PSgs  that  have  been  properly  fed  and  have  had  fkee» 
dom  until  they  weigh  100  lbs.,  if  in  thin  condition,  may  be  finished  on 
almost  any  of  the  common  meal  mixtures  and  piodnee  fine  baoon.  They 
should  be  fed  slightly  less  than  the  ftill  ration. 

Kennedy  states* ^  that  the  following  rations  are  used  by  the  Danes, 
who  excel  in  the  production  of  bacon:  "Ground  barley,  cooked  pota- 
toes, and  skim  milk ;  shorts  and  skim  milk ;  2  parts  shorts,  2  parts  ground 
barley,  1  part  corn  meal,  and  skim  milk;  2  parts  ground  barley,  1  part 
wheat  bran,  1  part  ground  rye,  and  skim  milk ;  2  parts  ground  barley, 
1  part  ground  oats,  1  part  com  meal,  and  skim  milk.  Com  meal  is  fed 
with  eare,  especially  during  warn  weather;  when  fed  in  small  quanti- 
ties with  barl( >> ,  aborts,  oats,  and  bran,  combined  with  a  liberal  allowance 
of  skim  milk,  there  are  no  bad  results.  Some  good  feeders  use  com  meal 
to  the  extent  of  one-third  or  one-half  of  the  grain  ration  during  the  first 
3  or  4  months  and  then  omit  it  and  finish  with  oats  or  similar  feed. 
Feeders  are  sometimes  compelled  to  use  corn  on  account  of  the  low  price 
of  bacon.  Ground  rye  to  the  extent  of  about  one-third  of  the  ration 
gives  good  results,  but  lye  shorts  are  not  satisfsctory  and  are  only  used 
in  smdl  quantities.  The  best  feeds  are  ground  barkgr,  crushed  oats,  and 
wheat  shorts.  Boots  are  fed  during  winter  and  soUing  crops  during 
summer." 

''U.  S.  Dept  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indua,  Bui.  77. 
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CHAPTEK  XXXIV 
FEBDS  FOB  SWINB 

L  Carbonaceous  Concentrates 

The  digestive  organs  of  the  pig,  with  their  contents,  comprise  but  7.5 
per  ct.  and  those  of  the  ox  over  14  per  ct.  of  the  total  weight  of  the  body. 
(35)  The  horse,  ox,  and  sheep  are  normally  herbivorous,  living  on  the 
finer  and  more  delicate  portions  of  plants  and  their  seeds,  while  the 
omiiivorous  pig  feeds  not  only  <m  the  tender  leaves,  stems,  roots,  and  seeds, 
but  on  animal  matter  as  welL  Because  of  the  limited  capacity  of  the 
stomach  and  the  nature  of  its  digestive  apparatus  the  pig  requires  food 
that  is  more  concentrated  and  digestible  and  lew  woody  than  that  of  the 
other  large  farm  animals.  Not  only  is  the  pig  an  omnivorous  feeder,  but 
in  nature  it  lives  close  to  the  earth,  gathering  some  of  its  food  from  be- 
neath the  surface  and  swallowing  considerable  earthy  matter  in  doing  so. 
The  intelligent  swine  feeder  bears  all  such  facts  in  mind  in  feeding  his 
herd. 

888.  Ijidian  ooni. — ^This  imperial  fattening  grain  is  the  common  hog 
feed  in  the  great  poik-prodncing  districts  of  America.  Com  is  low  in 

protein  compared  with  its  wealth  of  carbohydrates  and  fat,  and  is  also 
deficient  in  mineral  matter.  (801)  Hence,  even  for  fattening  well-grown 
piRi?,  much  larger  and  more  economical  gains  are  secured  when  this  grain 
is  properly  supplemented  by  feeds  rich  in  protein  and  mineral  matter, 
especially  calcium,  or  lime.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  the  following  table, 
which  summarizes  the  results  of  32  trials  at  various  stations,  averaging 
82  days,  in  each  of  which  one  lot  of  pigs  was  fed  com  alone  and  another 
lot  com  and  a  protein-rich  concentrate,  such  aa  tankage,  wheat  middlings, 
linseed  meal,  pea  meal,  or  soybean  meaL 

Com  alone  vs.  corn  and  nitrogenous  supplement  for  pigs 


Lot  I,  total  of  180  pigt 

Corn,  4.8  lbs  

Lot  II,  total  of  187  pigs 
Com,  4 .3  lbs.  Supp 


iDitial 

Daily 
gaiiii 

Feed  for  100 

lbs.  gain 

Urn, 

• 

116 

0.9 

m 

117 

1.3 

441  ' 

Altho  most  of  these  pigs  were  well  grown  when  placed  on  trial,  avtat' 
aging  over  100  lbs.  in  weight.  Lot  II,  fed  corn  and  a  nitrogenous  supple- 
ment, made  over  40  per  ct.  larger  gains  and  retjuired  27  per  ct.  less  feed 
for  100  lbs.  gain.  Had  the  pigs  been  younger  at  the  beginning  of  the 
trials  the  results  would  have  been  even  more  striking.  These  trials  show 
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iJiat  no  one  can  afford  to  leedeom  alone  to  growing,  &tte^  Oom 
alone  gives  better  results  for  fattening  old  sows,  but  even  here  the  use  of 
a  supplement  is  advisable.  For  brood  sows  it  ia  highly  imiKHtant  thai 

feeds  rich  in  protein  and  lime  be  supplied  with  corn.  Many  recommend 
that  not  over  one-third  to  one-half  the  ration  of  the  brood  sow  should 
consist  of  com,  but  in  the  corn  belt  good  results  have  been  secured  with 
corn  and  only  enough  nitrogenous  supplement  to  balance  the  ration,  pro- 
viding the  allowance  of  com  was  so  restricted  that  the  sows  did  not  be- 
come too  fat  (1013) 

In  the  com  belt  moat  of  the  com  ia  fed  on  the  cob,  a  commendaUe 
practice  since  it  involves  the  least  labor  by  the  feeder  and  is  satisfactory 
to  the  animals.  (Ml)  Where  early  fall  feeding  is  desirable,  corn  in  the 
roasting-ear  stage  may  be  supplied,  stalks  and  all,  but  in  limited  quantity 
at  first,  for  if  much  is  eaten  digestive  derangements  follow.  As  the  kernels 
harden,  the  corn  may  be  more  liberally  supplied.  Pigs  that  have  grazed 
on  clover,  alfalfa,  or  other  pasture  incur  the  least  risk  from  new  com. 
Cbbnm*  qnotea  Atkinson  as  stating  that  a  given  area  of  standing  com 
will  go  3  timea  aa  far  after  it  begins  to  dent  as  it  will  if  fed  off  when  in 
the  roaating-ear  stage.  (88)  The  Virginia  Station'  found  that  pigs  fed 
new  ear  com  made  as  good  gains  as  others  fed  old  oom. 

940.  Soft  com. — Cobum'  states  that  soft  com  is  considered  excellent 
for  swine  and  especially  for  young  pigs,  many  breeders  believing  they  can 
obtain  better  gains  from  soft  than  from  sound,  hard  corn.  As  soft  com 
contains  less  starch  than  mature  corn,  it  is  advisable  to  feed  some  old  com 
for  finishing.  Soft  corn  may  be  used  during  cold  weather  without  danger, 
but  should  not  be  carried  over  into  the  warm  season,  as  it  will  feraient 
and  thereby  become  unfit  for  use.  (MS) 

941.  Cora  meal;  com-and-coh  meal. — The  triala  reviewed  in  the  preeed- 
ing  chapter  (920-1)  show  that  there  is  no  appreciable  advantage  in 
grinding  corn  for  pigs  under  150  lbs.  in  weight,  and  that  for  oldor  pigs 
the  saving  of  corn  thru  such  preparation  is  but  .slight.  The  trials  of 
Kennedy  and  Robbins  at  the  Iowa  Station*  show  that  the  labor  involved 
in  grinding  ear  corn  to  corn-aud-cob  meal  is  more  than  wasted,  the  pigs 
making  larger  and  more  economical  gains  on  the  ear  com.  Thia  seems 
reasonable  for  the  pig  haa  a  digestive  tract  that  can  at  best  but  poorlj 
utilise  a  hard,  fibrous  material  such  as  the  com  cob,  even  after  it  is 
ground.  "VMk  re  the  pig's  food  is  limited  in  quantity  the  cob  particle 
may  be  useful  in  distending  tho  difrcstivo  tract.  Even  in  such  cases  the 
feeder  should  supply  woody  matter  of  better  character,  such  as  clover 
and  alfalfa  hay  furnish.  (208,  921) 

942.  Hogging  down  com. — In  the  corn  belt  many  farmers  turn  pigs 
into  fields  of  standing  com,  in  which  rape  or  other  supplemental  crops 
have  usually  been  sown,  and  allow  them  to  do  their  own  harveating.  Tlds 
system,  called ' 'hoggmg  down,"  waa  compared  with  feeding  pigs  ear  eora 

*8wlne  in  America,  p.  287.  "Swtate  tai  America,  p.  276. 
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in  diy  lots  by  Chmmmts,  Wilson,  and  Bassett  in  2  trials  at  the  Minnesota 
Station'  and  by  Evvard  in  1  trial  at  the  Iowa  Statiim,*  with  the  results 
summarized  in  the  table.  In  the  Minnesota  trials  rape  and  in  the  Iowa 
trial  rye  was  sown  in  the  corn  field  at  the  last  cultivation  to  furnish  sup- 
plemental feed.  The  pigs  in  the  Minnesota  trials  were  also  fed  an  allow- 
ance of  shorts  and  in  the  Iowa  trial  an  allowance  of  tankage  in  addition 
to  the  corn. 

Hogging  doum  earn  compared  with  feeding  cam  in  yard 


*  Corn  ndnoid  to  Ymna  of  ahellfld  corn. 

t  Ob»  ppawnl  bar  plii  haging  dow  wop  HiMtiii 

The  pigs  hogging  down  the  eom  crop  made  larger  gaini  and  required 
over  10  per  et  less  eonoentrates  per  100  lbs.  gain  than  those  fed  ear  eom 
in  the  yard.  Eward  found  that  of  194  men  in  Iowa  who  had  had  ex- 
perience with  hogging  down  com  only  1  was  unfavorable  to  the  practice. 
Over  70  per  ct.  sowed  supplemental  crops  in  the  com  field,  rape  being  by 
far  the  most  popular,  followed  by  rye,  and  by  pumpkins.  In  tests  at  the 
Iowa  Station^  rape  was  grown  in  the  corn  field  at  an  additional  cost  of 
only  $0.40  per  acre,  rape  and  pumpkins  at  $1.00,  rye,  soybeans,  or  cow- 
peas  at  $3.33,  field  peas  at  $3.60,  and  haiiy  vetch  at  $6.00  per  acre.  Rape, 
and  rape  and  pumpkins  were  the  most  economical  supplemental  erops. 
Brvard  found  that  nearly  half  of  the  farmers  reporting  fed  some  nitrog- 
enous concentrate,  such  as  skim  milk,  tankage,  wheat  middlings,  or  lin- 
seed meal,  in  addition  to  the  corn.  Such  a  supplement  is  especially  im- 
portant when  no  supplemental  crops  have  been  grown  in  the  com  field. 
Even  when  supplemental  crops  are  used  it  is  preferable  to  feed  a  small 
allowance  of  nitrogenous  concentrates  in  addition.  Spring  shotes,  well 
grown  on  pasture  and  forage  crops,  are  generally  used  for  hogging  down. 
Kany  turn  in  old  sows  and  little  pigs  after  the  Shotes  are  remoTod  to 
elean  up  what  little  com  has  been  left — a  good  praetleei  for  it  enforces 
an  abundance  of  exercise.  Pigs  hogging  down  com  pick  it  up  as  dosely 
as  is  usually  done  in  husking. 

It  is  best  to  confine  the  pips  to  limited  areas  of  the  field  by  fencing,  so 
that  they  will  clean  up  the  corn  in  20,  or  better,  14  days.  Older  hogs 
should  be  confined  to  smaller  areas  than  shotes,  for  otherwise  they  will 
knock  down  and  waste  more  corn.  Woven  wire  is  used  for  fencing,  being 
tied  to  oora  stalks  and  further  supported  by  posts  or  stakes  where  neeea- 
saiy.  According  to  the  Minnesota  Station,*  piga  weighing  125  lbs.  at  the 
beginning  will  clean  up  1  acre  of  com  in  the  time  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 

•Minn.  Bol.  104.  Uowa  BuL  148. 

•Iowa  Bat  14S.  •Minn.  BnL  104. 


No.  of  At.  lensth  Daily  GoBMDtntai  lor 
pigifod     of  trial        gain      100  lba.  giiii* 


Days  Lba.  Lbs. 


Lot  I,  Hogging  down  com . 
Lot  II,  Fed  ear  corn  m  yard 


68         53  1.4  488t 

31         57         1.1  546 
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Number  of  days  required  by  pigs  to  clean  up  1  acre  of  com 

Yteld.40bu.  TMd.0Olra.  TUd.eObtt.  TkldLTOta. 

pHTMW  peraen  peraen  pwMR 

Dmym  Day*  Days  Daqra 

When  20  pigs  forage                         15  19  23  98 

When  40  pigs  forage                         8  9  11  U 

When  6U  pigs  forage                         6  6  8  0 

Whfla  80  pigi  forage                       4  6  6  7 

Field  feeding  of  coin  is  most  successful  when  the  weather  is  dr>'.  It 
is  not  judicious  to  keep  pigs  in  the  fields  after  heavy  rains,  for  thqr  then 
waste  com  and  injure  the  land. 

943.  Hominy  f eed^In  5  trials  at  the  Indiana  Station,  averaginc  86 
days*  Skinner  and  King*  compared  the  value  of  hominy  feed  and  com 
meal  for  fattening  pigs,  when  fed  with  either  wheat  shorts  or  tankage, 
obtaining  the  resnlts  shown  in  the  table : 

Eominy  feed  v$,  com  for  fattening  pigs 

Initi&l  Daily       Feed  for 

Faed|iv«n  wm«h(         sua  100U».|HB 


Lot  I,   Hominy  feed  and  supplement   102  1.15  427 

Lot  JI,  Com  meal  and  aupplement   102        1 .03  496 

The  pigs  fed  hominy  feed  made  slightly  larger  gains  than  those  fed 
corn  meal  and  required  about  14  per  ct.  less  feed  for  100  lbs.  gain. 
Similar  results  were  secured  by  Eastwood  in  2  trials  at  the  Ohio  Sta- 

tion.^o  (213) 

944.  Barley. — In  Europe  barley  is  the  most  esteemed  cereal  for  the 
production  of  high  quality  baeon  and  is  important  in  this  country  as  a 
feed  for  pigs  in  the  western  states.  The  values  of  barley  and  corn  when 
fed  with  wheat  middlings  have  been  compared  at  3  stations  in  6  trials 
averaging  49  days,  with  the  results  summarised  in  the  table: 

Barley  vs.  com  for  faiiening  pigs 

Initial      Daily        F«ed  (or 
ration  waSght      gain      100  Iba.  gala 


Lot  I,  total  of  32  pigs  * 

Ground  barlev,  3  4  lbs.    MiddhogB,  2 .8  Ibs   106      1.26  480* 

LotllftoUUofSSpiga* 

Ground  oora,  3.4  lbs.      Middlings,  2.7  Mm   104      1.84  452 

*  A^'erKKe  of  2  triali  bv  BurBBtt  (&  D.  BoL  63).  1  br  RishMdi  and  Shappcvd  (N.  D.  BoL  ti).  and 

8  by  Smith  (AUaa.  Hui.  22). 

The  pigs  fed  barley  and  middlings  made  slightly  smaller  gains  than 
those  fed  corn  and  middlings,  and  rcipiired  10  per  ct.  more  feed  for  100 
lbs.  gain.  (226)  As  barley  is  carbonaceous  in  character  and  is  also  not 
especially  palatable  to  pi^,  it  should  never  be  fed  alone,  but  with  palat- 
able protein-rich  feed.s.  Barley  kernels,  being  small  and  hard,  should 
always  be  ground,  or  better,  rolled  before  feeding.  (920) 

840.  Wheat — Commonly  wheat  of  good  quality  is  too  high  in  price 
to  feed  to  stock,  but  in  some  seasons,  as  in  1913,  when  unusually  low  in 
•lad.  BoL  168.  **Ohio  BnL  868. 
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price,  it  may  be  fed  with  economy  in  place  of  corn.  In  the  following 
table  are  summarized  the  results  of  3  trials,  averaging:  110  days,  with  a 
total  of  46  pigs,  in  which  ground  wheat  and  ground  corn  were  compared 
when  fed  with  tankage,  and  of  8  trials,  averaging  99  days,  with  a  total  of 
76  pigs,  in  which  either  ground  wheat  or  ground  com  was  led  alone  to 
fattening  pigs: 

Wheat  vf.  com  for  fottening  pigs 

Initial  Daily  F'-<-d  (nr 

Avwaca  ratioB                                 weight  gaio  100  Um.  gain 

Lb&  Um.  Lba. 

Wheat  vs.  com,  fed  with  tankage  * 

Lot  J,  Ground  wheat,  6.2  Uw.    Tankage,  0 .64  lb          104  1.54  410 

Lot//,  Grooad  core,  5.6  Ibe.     Tankafe,  0.iS8  lb          96  1.87  454 

Wheat  V8.  com,  fed  alom-  \ 

Loll,  Ground  wheat,  6.3 Um                                  143  1.35  472 

Lot  II,  Ground  com,  6.1  Ibe                                   140  1 .88  610 

•  At.  of  1  trial  by  Eastwood  (Ohio  Bui.  268)  and  2  by  Waarer  (Mo.  Bui.  136). 

t  Av.  of  1  trial  by  Cbiloott  (3.  D.  Bui.  38),  1  knr  QoocMon.  Otia.  and  Burtia  (KaD.  BuL  68).  1  bf 
Good  (Ky.  Bui.  175).  2  by  Weaver  (Mo.  Bui.  136).  tit<haOilioBU<ioa  (Bpt.  Bmm  Bd. UM>, Md 
2  by  the  aasior  author  (Wia.  BpU.  18M,  1806). 


Both  wlion  fed  with  tankage  and  when  fed  alone,  good  quality  wheat 
produced  slightly  larger  gaius  than  did  com.  The  pigs  fed  wheat  and 
tankage  required  3  per  et  and  thoae  fed  wheat  alone  7  per  ct  less  feed 
per  100  Ihs.  gain  than  the  corn-fed  pigs.  In  trials  at  the  BCissouri  Sta- 
tion," Weaver  found  no  appreciable  advantage  from  mixing  wheat  and 
com,  either  when  these  grains  were  fed  alone  or  when  fed  with  tankage. 
As  wheat,  like  com,  is  low  in  protein,  it  should  always  be  fed  with  some 
nitrogenous  supplement.  (215) 

Wheat  sliould  be  ground,  or  preferably  rolled,  for  swine.  At  the  Ore- 
gon Station'-  Withycoiube  found  that  grinding  wheat  to  a  raeal  saved 
16  per  et.,  and  crushing  or  rolling  22  per  ct.,  over  the  whole  grain. 
Bliss  and  Lee  at  the  Nebraska  Station'*  found  soidrod  ground  wheat  worth 
13  to  25  per  ct.  more  than  soaked  whole  wheat  At  the  North  Platte, 
Nebraska,  Substation,'^  Snyder  found  that  compared  with  whole  wheat  fed 
dr>"  the  value  was  increased  1  per  ct.  by  soaking,  16  per  ct.  by  grinding, 
and  19  per  ct.  by  both  grinding  and  soaking.  As  it  tends  to  form  a  sticky 
mass  in  the  pig's  month  it  may  ho  advisable  to  feed  ground  wheat  in  the 
form  of  a  thin  slop.  (923)  Grisdale  of  the  Ottawa  Experimental  Farms^* 
found  that  from  360  lbs.  to  400  lbs.  of  frozen  wheat  were  re(|uired  to 
produce  100  lbs.  of  gain  with  fattening  pigs — a  most  favorable  sliowing 
for  such  grain.  At  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Day*'  found  frozen 
wheat  fully  equal  to  good  quality  barley  when  fed  with  wheat  middlings. 

916.  Oats^At  the  Wisconsin  Station'*  the  senior  author  fed  whole  and 
ground  oats  with  com  meal  to  115-lb.  pigs  for  GO  days  with  the  following 
results: 

"Mo.  Bui.  186.  "Ottawa  Bxpt  Farms.  Rpt  1908. 

**Ore.  Bui.  80.  "Ontario  Agr.  CoL,  Rpt  19W. 

"Nebr.  Bal.  144.  "Wis.  Bpt  18S0. 

*«Nebr.  Bui*.  144, 147. 
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Whole  oats  compared  with  ground  oati 

AvHia*  DtOj  F9td  tat 

Wmd                                       mOam  aiia  1001lM.cito 

LU.  Lb^  LtM. 

Lot  I,    H  whole  oat«,  >^  cora  meal                             3  .8  0.68  564 

Lot  II,  H  whole  oats,  ^  oorn OMttl                             4  .0  0.82  492 

Lot  III,  %  ground  oata,  )4  f'^"'  mooX                              4.4  1 .03  429 

Lot  IV,  14  ground  oata,  H  corn  meiil                              5.1  1 .27  402 

The  pigs  getting  whole  oats  ate  less  feed  and  gave  poorer  returns  than 
those  fed  ground  oats.  The  best  returns  were  with  a  ration  of  one-tliird 
ground  oats  and  two-thirds  ground  corn.  Owing  to  their  bulkiucss,  oata 
should  not  be  fed  as  the  sole  grain  to  fattening  pigs.  From  trials  at  the 
Ohio  Station^*  Eastwood  conelades  that,  whilo  oata  maj  be  used  aatia- 
factorily  duriag  the  first  part  of  the  fitttening  period  when  low  in  price, 
the  proportion  of  oats  in  the  ration  should  gradually  be  deereaaed  and 
they  should  be  omitted  entirely  during  the  last  4  or  5  weeks. 

Orisdale  of  the  Ottawa  Experimental  Farms*'  found  that  pigs  fed 
soaked  shelled  corn  and  skim  milk  made  49  per  ct.  greater  gains  than 
those  fed  soaked  whole  oats  and  skim  milk — a  good  example  of  the  great 
waste  which  follows  the  wrong  combination  of  feeding  stuffs.  Oats  and 
com,  or  skira  milk  and  corn,  are  proper  combinations,  while  oats  and  skim 
milk  are  not.  Again,  oats  must  be  ground  if  they  are  to  be  fed  in  quantity 
to  swine,  especially  when  the  pigs  are  young.  For  pigs  while  atill  qoite 
■mall  there  ia  nothing  more  helpfol  than  ground  oata  with  the  hnUa  sieved 
out.  For  breeding  stock  and  for  shotes  not  being  fattened,  there  ia  no 
more  useful  feed  than  whole  oats,  fed  by  scattering  thinly  on  the  ground 
or  on  a  feeding  floor.  (223) 

947.  Emmer. — In  a  trial  at  the  Nebraska  Station"  lasting  94  days,  Bur- 
nett and  Snyder  compared  emmer  meal  with  corn  and  barley  meal  as  a 
feed  for  fattening  pigs.  In  a  second  trial  lasting  42  days,  an  allowance 
of  half  emmer  and  half  corn  meal  was  fed  against  one  of  corn  meal  only. 
In  both  trials  alfalfa  hay  was  fed  to  the  pigs  in  addition  to  the  meal : 


Emmer  meal  compared  with  com  and  barley  meal  for  pigs 

At.  wt  at  Av.  daily      Gndn  for 
laoillC     gain       100  lbs.  | 
Jbm.        Lb«.  Lte. 


First  trial 

Lot     I,  Corn  meal,  4  8  lbs   82  1 .02  470 

Lot  //,  Barley  meal.  4 .8  Iba   80  0.81  690 

Lor ///,  EmiiMriiiMl,4.81b8   81  0.77  618 

Second  trial 

Lot  /,  Cora  meal,  7.2  lbs   160  1.68  470 

Lo<//,  Oam  meal  and  emmer,  6.6  Sm......   146  1.86 


In  the  first  trial  it  required  148  Iba.,  or  31  per  et,  more  emmer  meal 
than  eom  meal,  and  5  per  et  more  emmer  meal  than  barl^  meal,  to 
produce  100  lbs.  of  gain.  In  the  second  trial  emmer  meal  eombmed  with 
com  meal  proved  nearly  equal  to  corn  meal  alone.  For  swine  emmer 
ahould  alwaya  be  ground  and  fed  with  other  feeds.  (238) 

•Ohio  BvL  268.  '•OtUva  B<pt  Vmm,  BoL  61.         •Nebr.  BoL  M. 
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948.  Bye. — Extensive  trials  by  the  Copenhagen  (Denmark)  Station*^ 
showed  that  rye  meal  ranks  a  little  below  corn  meal  and  about  equal  to 
barley  meal  as  a  feed  for  swine.  The  pork  from  rye-fed  pigs  was  satis- 
liMtory,  especially  wlien  the  ground  rye  was  fied  with  other  grains,  milk, 
or  whey.  Rye  shorts  and  middlings  had  a  lower  feeding  yaloe  than  xye 
meal  and  produced  a  poorer  quality  of  pork.  In  1  trial  pigs  fed  lye  meal 
became  sick. 

Snyder  found  at  the  North  Platte,  Nebraska,  Substation^'  that  8.6  per 
ct.  more  soaked  whole  rye  than  soaked  whole  wheat  was  required  for  100 
lbs.  gain.  (232)  Coburn-'  recommends  feeding  pround  rye  as  a  thin  slop, 
since  dry  rye  meal  forms  a  sticky  ])asle  in  the  pig's  throat  on  which  he 
is  liable  to  choke.  (920,  923)  Rye  may  be  hogged  down  when  mature 
by  pigs ;  bnt  there  is  more  waste  than  in  hogging*  down  eom. 

MB.  The  gndn  lOigbiuis^Thmont  |he  westjBm  pjaina  states  the  seed 
of  the  grain  sorghums  is  becoming  of  greatimportanee  for  pork  prodne- 
tion.  (235-40)  These  grains  are  similar  in  composition  to  com,  and  hence 
should  not  be  fed  alone,  but  always  with  other  feeds  rich  in  protein,  such 
as  skim  milk,  tankage,  wheat  middlings,  liu.secd  meal,  or  alfalfa  hay. 
As  the  seeds  are  small  and  hard  the  grain  should  be  ground.  Where  this 
is  not  possible,  it  is  best  to  feed  the  sorghum  on  the  head  rather  than  the 
threshed  grain.  This  is  stiown  in  a  trial  l^Cioelial  at  the  Kansas  Station"* 
in  which  lots,  each  of  ten  140-lb.  pigs,  were  fed  the  allowances  of  kafir 
shown  in  the  table  with  2.3  lbs.  of  wheat  shorts  and  0.4  lb.  tankage  per 
head  daily  for  74  days.  In  addition  all  lots  had  access  to  alfdf a  hay. 

Preparation  of  kajir  for  pigs 

ConoeatntM  Feed  eoet 

IMIr      for  100  Hm.  tHOaikm, 
Avmfl*  dlowkiiM  of  kaSr                          gelo           taia  fdn 

I.bs.  Lb*.  Dollars 

Lot    I,  Ground  kafir,  4  9  lbs   1  40         534  ti  29 

Lot  //,  Whole  kafir,  5  0  lbs   1  15         718  7  .94 

lol///,  Kafir  heads,  6.2  lbs   1.28        690  6.13 

Lot  I,  fed  ground  kafir,  made  considerably  larger  gains  than  Lot  II, 

fed  whole  kafir.  The  the  gains  of  Lot  III,  fed  kafir  in  the  heads,  were 
slightly  smaller  than  of  Lot  I,  with  head  kafir  at  $14,  whole  kafir  at  $20, 
and  ground  kafir  at  $22  per  ton.  they  made  the  cheapest  gains.  (920) 
950.  Kafir,  mile,  and  sorgho  vs.  com. — To  determine  the  relative  value 
of  kafir,  milo,  and  sorgho,  compared  with  corn,  Waters,  Kinzer,  Wright, 
and  King-'  fed  10  lots  of  ten  125-lb.  pigs,  which  had  been  grown  during 
the  summer  on  alfalfa  pasture  and  a  limited  amount  of  grain,  and  carried 
thm  the  fall  on  alfalfa  hay  with  a  little  grain,  the  following  rations  at 
the  Kansas  Station : 

"Oopeahsgea  (Denmark)  Rpta.  1887,  1890. 
*Nebr.  BoL  147. 

"Swine  In  America,  p.  347. 

**  Kansas  Industrialist,  May  1.  1916. 

"Kan.  Bui.  192. 
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Kafr,  mUo,  and  sorgho  vs.  corn  for  pigs 


Feed  for  100  lb*. 
Initial      Daily  CoDoen- 
Avenge  ntion  wei<bt      gkia      tntM  Hay 


With  alfalfa  kay^  fed  80  day 
Lot! 

Grotmdoom,  6.6  0m.     AHUfahay.O.eib.. .  124      1.6     432  89 

Lot  II 

Ground  milo^  6  .2  Dm.      Alfalfa  hay,  0 .0  lb.. . .  125      1.2     510  74 

Lot  III 

Ground  kafir,  7  .3  lbs.      Alfalfa  hay,  0  .9  lb  .  .  124       1 .3       520  67 
Lot  IV 

Ground  norgho,  5  7  lbs.    Alfalfa  hay,  0 .9  lb ...  126      0 .9      650  103 
With  shorts  and  tankage,  fed  60  day» 
Lot  V 
Ground  com,  4 .6  Iba. 

Short8, 2.2Ib8.  Tankage,  0.6  lb          125      2.0  370 

Lot  VI 
Ground  milo.  4 .2  lbs. 

Shorts,  2.0 lbs.  Tuikage,  0.5 lb.  ...  124      1.7  880 

Lot  VII 
Ground  kafir,  4 .6  lbs. 

Shorts,  2.2  lbs.  TBakage,  0.6  lb         125     1.8  800 

Lot  VIII 
Ground  aorgbo,  4 .6  lbs. 

8horto,2.21bs.  TVuika«e,  0 .6 lb          125      1.7      440  ... 

In  both  trials  corn  produced  slightly  the  larp:e.st  gains  and  with  less 
feed  for  100  lbs.  of  gain.  The  dilference  between  corn  and  kafir  or  milo 
was  more  marked  when  fed  with  alfalfa  hay.  When  sorgho  was  fed  con- 
siderably more  feed  was  required  for  100  lbs.  gain  than  with  kafir  or 
milo.  On  aoeoimt  of  its  lack  of  palatability  sorgho  grain  is  not  partien- 
larly  desirable  as  a  hog  feed.  (841) 
y*  961.  Grsin  sorghmns  compared. — At  the  Kansas  Station'*  Cochel  fed  5 
lots,  each  of  ten  140-lb.  pigs,  the  allowances  of  grain  shown  in  the  table 
for  74  days  to  compare  the  value  of  kafir,  milo,  feterita,  kaoliang,  and 
com.  In  addition  the  pigs  in  each  lot  were  fed  2.3  lbs.  of  wheat  shorts 
and  0.4  lb.  of  tankage  i>er  head  daily  and  had  access  to  alfalfa  hay. 

Orain  torghumi  eampared  with  com  for  fattening  pigs 

Daily  C«:)ncenlnile«for 

ArMrace  allowanoe  of  grain                                     gain  100  Iba.  gain 

Lbs.  Um. 

Lot  I,     Ground  kafir,  4  9  lb.s                                           1  40  534 

Lot  II,   Ground  milo,  4  .9  lbs                                           1 .43  523 

Lot  III,  Ground  feterita,  4  9  lbs                                      1 .36  M9 

Lot  IV,  Ground  kaolianc,  4  9  lbs                                      1  31  572 

LotV,    Ground  com,  4  . 9  lbs                                          1.46  614 

Both  kafir  and  milo  produced  practically  as  large  gains  as  corn,  and 
^vith  kafir  only  4  per  ct.  and  with  milo  but  2  per  ct.  more  concentrates 
were  required  for  100  lbs.  gain  than  with  com.  Feterita  and  kaoliang 
were  sli{j:litly  lower  in  value  than  kafir  and  milo,  tho  producing  satis- 
factory gains.   In  a  trial  by  Wilson  at  the  South  Dakota  Station,'^  when 

■•Kansas  Industrialist.  May  1.  1915.       "S.  D.  Bui.  157. 
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Lot  I,  M illet  meal.  6 .8  lbs . 
Lot  II,  Barley  meal,  6 .2  lbs 
Lot  nit  Wheat  mM  8 .2  lbs 
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fed  with  alfalfa  ha^  27  p«r  et  more  kaoliang  waa  required  lor  100  Iba. 
gain  than  corn.  From  these  and  other  trials  we  may  conclude  that  when 
ground  and  led  with  feeds  rich  in  protein,  the  value  of  milo  or  kafir 
is  hut  2  to  8  per  ct.  below  that  of  com,  while  the  oth«r  grain  aoi^iiiiui 

are  somewhat  less  valuable  than  kafir  or  milo, 

952.  Millet.— Wilson  and  Skinner  of  the  South  Dakota  Station"  fed 
hog,  or  broom-corn,  millet  meal  against  barley  and  wheat  meal  to  lots 
of  2  pigs  each  for  84  days  with  the  results  shown  in  the  tahle : 

If «Uet  meol  compared  wiHk  whBot  and  harUy  meal 

Daily  gain  per  hf^ad     Feed  for  100 
At.  wt.  at   1st  period.   2d  period.    Ib«.  gain. 
hi)ginnh>g     56  days      28  days    both  periodi 


Um. 

Lbs. 

•  Lbs. 

Lbs. 

116 

1  32 

0.76 

596 

125 

1  34 

1.07 

485 

168 

1.76 

1.61 

487 

For  the  iliat  8  weeka  the  pigs  fed  millet  meal  gave  substantially  as 
good  retoma  as  those  fed  barley  meal,  but  during  the  next  4  weeks  they 
made  poorer  gaina.  Combining  both  perioda,  it  required  about  20  per 
ct.  more  millet  than  barley  to  produce  a  given  gain.  Millet  meal  should 
never  be  fed  alone,  but  always  in  combination  with  some  other  grain,  such 
as  com  or  barley,  or,  better,  ^nth  some  protein-rieh  concentrate,  such 
as  soybeans,  linseed  meal,  heavy  wheat  middlings,  alfalfa  hay,  etc.  It 
is  not  so  useful  for  fattening  hogs  in  cold  weather  as  wheat  or  barley, 
and  produces  a  softer  pork  than  those  grains.  (243) 

953.  Buckwheat.— In  a  77-day  trial  by  Robertson  at  the  Ottawa  Sta- 
tion,** in  whieh  100-lb.  pigs  were  fed  either  ground  buckwheat  or  ground 
wheat  soaked  30  hours  before  fMing,  the  piga  fed  buckwheat  gained  1.2 
lbs.  per  head  daily,  compared  with  0.8  lb.  for  those  fed  wheat  However, 
for  100  Ibe.  gain  the  pigs  required  over  8  per  ct  more  buckwheat  than 
corn.  Tn  another  trial  R.  Robertson  of  the  Nappan,  Nova  Scotia,  Ex- 
perimental Farm^**  found  that  buckwheat,  fed  with  skim  milk  to  85-lb. 
pips,  was  a  little  lower  in  feeding  value  than  the  same  weight  of  wheat 
middlings.  Grisdale  of  the  Ottawa  Station^^  states  that  buckwheat  pro- 
duces a  j)oor  quality  of  bacon.  (244) 

854.  Pigeon-gran  ieed<— -Western  grain  elevators  screen  great  quan- 
tities of  pigeon-grasB  seed  from  wheat  At  the  Wiseonsin  Station*'  the 
senior  author  tested  its  value  aa  a  food  for  awine.  Since  the  pigs  refused 
to  eat  any  large  quantity  of  the  raw  pigeon-grass  seed  meal,  it  waa  cooked, 
after  which  treatment  it  was  readily  consumed.  A  ration  containing 
2  parts  cooked  pigeon-grass  seed  meal  and  1  part  corn  meal  was  found 
to  be  fully  equal  to  one  of  com  meal  for  fattening  pigs.  A  lot  fed  1 
part  raw  pigeon-grass  seed  meal  and  2  parts  corn  meal  gave  poorer 

»S.  D.  Bui.  83.  "Ottawa  Expt.  Farms,  BuL  51 

•Ottawa  Expt.  Farms,  Rpt.  1894.  "Wis.  Rpt  1894. 

•Ottawa  Expt.  Farms,  Rpt  1901. 
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returns,  tho  still  justifying  the  use  of  this  weed  seed  when  it  can  be 
had  at  low  cost  or  would  otherwise  be  wasted.  To  be  satisfactory  for 
pigs,  pigeon-grass  seed  should  be  both  ground  and  cooked. 

855.  Lamb's  quarter  or  pig  weed. — Lamb's  quarter,  Chenopodium  al- 
hum,  is  a  common  weed  in  the  wheat  fields  of  Manitoba  and  the  North 
West  In  a  trial  at  the  Manitoba  Experimental  FtonuF*  100  lbs.  of 
lamb's  quarter  seed  screened  from  wheat  was  found  to  be  equal  to  60 
lbs.  of  mixed  grain  when  eonstitnting  one-fifth  of  the  ration  for  pigs. 

956.  Garbage. — Garbage,  or  honsehold  waste,  may  be  fed  to  swine,  bnt 
care  must  be  taken  that  dishwater  containing  lye  or  washing  soda,  broken 
dishes,  etc.,  which  are  apt  to  cause  death,  be  kept  apart  from  the  ma- 
terials having  food  value.'*  As  there  is  likewise  danger  of  poisons  result- 
ing from  the  decay  of  the  garbage,  the  material  should  be  thoroly  cooked 
in  all  doubtful  cases. 

Mmkler**  reports  that  in  New  Jersey,  especially  in  the  vicinitgr  of  Se- 
caucus,  thousands  of  pigs  are  fattened  on  garbage  colleeted  from  New 
York  and  other  cities.  In  some  instances  the  garbage  is  fed  without 
sorting  or  any  treatment  except  partial  drying.  At  other  plants  the 
grease  is  extracted  and  skimmed  off  in  rendering  vats,  and  the  residue 
carefully  sorted.  In  some  cases  it  is  run  thru  steam  digesters,  concen- 
trated, and  put  on  the  market  as  garbage  tankage,  which  is  used  chiefly 
as  a  fertilizer.  In  other  cases,  the  residue  remaining  after  the  grease 
is  removed  is  thinned  with  water,  elevated  to  storage  tanks,  and  from 
thence  carried  by  troughs  to  feeding  pens.  Here  pigs  are  fed  garbage, 
swiU,  and  stale  bread  as  the  sole  ration.  Large  gains  are  not  secured, 
but  all  the  income  from  the  pigs  is  often  profit,  tiie  grease  paying  for 
the  expense  of  collecting  and  treating  the  garbage  and  for  all  labor. 

In  a  trial  with  200-lb.  pigs,  Slinkier  secured  satisfactory  gains  with 
such  mixtures  as  corn  meal  4  parts,  molasses  2  parts,  and  garbage  tank- 
age 9  parts;  corn  meal  4  parts,  skim  milk  18  parts,  and  garbaf^e  tank- 
age 9  parts;  and  corn  meal  4  parts,  molasses  2  parts,  skim  milk  18  parts, 
and  garbage  tankage  9  parts.  The  garbage  tankage  was  of  about  the 
same  consistency  as  molasses.  At  first  the  pigs  refused  any  feed  con- 
taining the  garbage  tankage,  but  were  gradually  aeeustomed  to  it  The 
flesh  of  the  pigs  fed  garbage  tankage  was  firm  and  of  good  color. 

II.  Nitrogenous  Concentrates 

957.  Dairy  by-products. — Skim  milk  and  buttermilk  are  ideal  feeds  for 
swine,  especially  brood  sows  and  growing  pigs.  Rich  in  digestible  pro- 
tein and  carrying  much  mineral  matter,  they  should  never  be  fed  alone 
but  always  in  combination  with  such  starch}'  feeds  as  corn,  barley,  wheat, 
kafir,  milo,  emmer,  and  millet.  This  combination  stands  unexcelled  for 
producing  economical  growth  and  for  fattening.  Indeed,  where  skim 
ndlk  or  buttermilk  is  used  as  a  supplement  to  com  or  other  eeresls, 

•OtUwm  Bipt  Itemik  Rpt  1902.  ••N.  T.  (GoineU)  BnL  14L  «N.  J.  dr.  40. 
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the  gaina  will  miiaUy  be  slightly  larger  fhan  with  any  other  supplement. 
(118)  Far  eumple,  Skinner  and  Cochel**  obtained  the  following  reaolta 
in  a  60-day  trial  with  114-lb.  pigs  in  whieh  ddm  milk,  tanlcage,  utatt 
middlings,  linseed  meal,  and  soybean  meal  were  fed  as  supplementa  to 
eom  meal,  about  the  aame  amount  of  protein  being  fed  eaeh  iot: 

8kim  milk  compared  with  other  nitrogenous  supplements  for  pigs 

JLiuui  raUm  Dgly  Fjwd  lot  IW^wjb^ 

Lba.  Lb«.  Um. 

Loll,    Skim  miDc.  9  0  lbs.         Corn,  6  0  lbs   2.02  297  445 

LolII,  Tankage,  0  .44  1b.           Com,  6  6  lbs   1.83  359  94 

Lol  III,  MiddlinKs,  3 .6  lbs.          Com,  3 .6  lbs   1 .97  181  180 

Lot /r,  Linseed  meal.  0.73  lb.     Corn,  5.8  lbs   1.75  333  42 

LotV,  8(qrlMiaiikMl,0.84lb.    Oatii,6.8ttM   1.82  321  4tt 

Large  and  economical  gains  were  made  by  all  lots,  but  skim  milk 
slightly  excelled  the  other  supplements.  Dairy  by-products  are  so  use- 
ful for  pigs  that  the  breeder  of  pure-bred  swine  should  in  many  cases 
keep  a  dairy  in  order  to  have  the  by-products  for  the  sows  and  their 
young.  (266-8) 

It  bas  been  emphaaized  before  that  ddm  milk,  buttermilk,  or  wbey 
ahould  alwaya  be  paateuriied  at  the  creamery  or  ebeeae  factoiy  before 
being  returned  to  the  farm,  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  tuber- 
eulosis  and  other  diseases.  Swine  are  especially  susceptible  to  tuber- 
culosis and  may  contract  the  disease  not  only  from  infected  milk,  but, 
as  Kennedy  and  Dinsmore  found  at  the  Iowa  Station,'^  by  following 
tuberculous  cattle  to  work  over  tlie  droppings.  (269) 

958.  Skim  milk. — That  skim  milk  should  not  be  fed  alone  is  shown  in 
an  86-day  trial  by  Beach  and  Garrigus  at  the  Connecticut  (Storrs)  Sta- 
tion.*" Pigs  averaging  25  lbs.  in  weight,  fed  skim  milk  alone,  gained  only 
0.72  lb.  per  head  daily  and  required  2,739  lbs.  of  milk  for  100  lba.  of 
gain.  Others  which  were  fed  3.2  lbs.  of  grain  and  12.9  lbs.  of  skim  milk 
per  head  daily  gained  1.38  lbs.  and  required  only  233  lba.  grain  and 
935  lbs.  skim  milk  for  100  lbs.  gain. 

The  value  of  skim  milk  when  fed  with  corn  or  the  other  cereals  has 
been  determined  at  several  stations.  The  following  table  summarizes 
the  results  secured  in  some  of  these  trials: 

Oram  value  of  skim  mUk  for  pigs 

MttnqniMd 
toamdlOO 
n».of  cniD 

Lba. 

Fjord,  CoDmhagen  (Denmark)  Station,  Rpt.  1887   600 

GrMale,  Ottawa  (Cttiada)  Ezpt.  Fanns,  Bui.  38   604 

Lbfidd,  Utah  Bui.  94   495 

Bode  and  Fain,  Tenn.,  Bui.  Vol.  XYI,  No.  3   476 

Um  aeniar  author,  Wia.  Bpt  1806   476 

•Ind.  But  U7.  "'lOwa  Bui.  107.  "Coon.  (Stom)  Bid.  89. 
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It  is  shown  timt  wbm  properly  MmUiied  with  oonoentrstes^  from  475 
to  600  lbs.  of  separator  skini  mUk  lias  a  f seding  Yalno  equal  to  100  Iba. 

of  com  or  otiier  grain. 

Clinton  of  the  New  York  (Cornell)  Station'*  recommends  that»  in 
starting  pigs  on  a  ration  containing  a  large  quantity  of  skim  milk^  eare 

be  exercised  lest  at  first  the  pigs  be  overfed. 

Cooke  of  the  Vermont  JStation*"  found  that  piofs  fed  sour  skim  milk 
were  more  thrifty  than  those  getting  sweet  skim  milk.  According  to  Day^^ 
sweet  milk  is  better  for  very  young  pigs.  (266) 

959.  Proper  proportion  of  skim  milk  to  grain. — To  determine  the  proper 
proportion  of  skim  milk  to  feed  with  meal  to  pigs,  the  senior  author  con- 
ducted 19  feeding  trials  at  the  WisoouBin  Station**  in  whieh  a  total  of 
88  pigs,  usually  weighing  100  lbs.  or  over,  were  fed  varying  amounts  of 
skim  milk  with  corn  meal.  In  the  following  table  the  results  are  arranged 
in  groups  according  to  the  amount  of  skim  milk  fed  per  pound  of  com 
meal.  Tlie  last  column  shows  the  amount  of  skim  milk  required  to  save 
100  lbs.  of  com  meal,  assuming  that  500  lbs.  of  com  meal  fed  alone  would 
have  produced  100  lbs.  of  gain. 


Skim  milk  and  corn  meal  required  for  100  lbs,  of  gain  by.  pigs 


nopoctkm  of  milk  to  Mca  bmI                            Opia  mSk  100 

Lba.  Urn. 

1  lb.  com  meal  with  1  to  3  lbs.  milk                            321           685  327 

lib.  com  meal  with  3  to  5  lbs.  milk                         265  1|048  446 

lIb.ooniiiiMlwith5to71b8.milk                        260  1,434  674 

Iib.oommedwith7to91be.milk                        907  1,616  6B9 

The  table  brings  out  plainly  the  important  faet  that  skim  milk  has 
the  highest  value  when  not  over  3  lbs.  of  milk  are  fed  with  eaeh  pound, 
of  com  meal  to  pigs  weighing  100  lbs.  or  over.  The  nutritive  ratio  of  a 
ration  of  1  part  corn  and  3  parts  skim  milk  is  1 : 5.2,  which  is  slightly 
too  wide  for  pigs  just  after  weaning.  For  pigs  of  this  age  4  or  6  parts 
of  skim  milk  to  1  part  of  com  should  be  ample.  Larpror  allowances  of 
skim  milk  may  be  fed  than  here  stated  with  entirely  satisfactory  gains 
when  a  surplus  is  at  hand,  but  the  milk  will  not  then  have  as  high  a 
value  as  when  only  sufficient  is  given  to  balance  the  ration  properly. 

960.  Money  value  of  skim  milk. — The  feeder  desirous  of  knowing  the 
money  value  of  ddm  nulk  compared  with  com  at  varying  prices  will  gain 
help  from  the  following  table,  derived  fiK>m  the  previous  study: 

Money  voive  of  100  Ids.  of  skim  milk 

WhiTi  1  lb.  of  corn  meal  ia  fed 

With  1  to  3  With  7  to  9  Awnga 
ltM.ofmilk  lbi.ofimlk  ofaUtSab 


Com  at  $16  per  ton  or  44 .8  cents  per  bushel   94  16  17 

Com  at  $18  per  ton  or  50 .4  cents  per  bushel   38  10  19 

Com  at  120  per  ton  or  SO  .Oeentt  per  bushel   81  18  21 

Com  at  130  per  ton  or  84  .Oeentt  per  bushel   48  27  38 

"N.  Y.  (Cornell)  BnL  IM.  **  Productive  Swine  HnsbSBdiy.  p.  SXO. 
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The  table  shows  that  when  eorn  is  worth  $16  per  ton,  or  44.8  cents  per 

\m.  of  56  lbs.,  separator  skim  milk  has  a  value  of  24  cents  per  100  lbs., 
provided  not  over  3  lbs.  of  skim  milk  is  fed  with  each  pound  of  com. 
Should  the  feeder  give  as  much  as  7  to  9  lbs.  of  skim  railk  with  each 
pound  of  com,  then  the  milk  is  worth  but  15  cents  per  100  lbs. 

The  above  measures  in  a  general  way  the  value  of  skim  milk  when 
combined  with  corn  for  fattening  pigs.  Those  familiar  with  this  feed- 
ing stuff  and  its  worth  for  bone  and  musele  building  know  that  in  many 
eases,  especially  for  young  pigs  and  brood  sows,  its  Talue  is  mneh  hi^er 
than  stated. 

A  rule  bj  Hoard  for  finding  the  money  Tslue  of  skim  milk  when  fed 
to  fiittening  pigs  is  in  sabstanoe: 

To  find  the  value  of  100  lbs.  of  skim  milk  when  fed  alone,  multiply  the  market 
price  of  live  hogs  in  cento  per  pound  bgr  6;  if  fed  in  cnmbination  with  com  or 
Murley,  multqily  by  6. 

Aoeording  to  this  role,  when  live  hogs  are  worth  5  cents  per  pound,  each 
100  lbs.  of  milk  is  worth  25  cents  when  fed  alone,  and  30  eents  when  fed 

with  com  or  barley  meal.    —  — — — 

i*he  Qurler  mle  proposed  many  years  ago  is: 

The  value  of  100  lbs.  of  skim  milk  when  fed  along  with  eom  to  fattonhig  hogi 
ia  half  the  market  price  of  oom  per  buahel. 

By  this  role,  when  oom  in  worth  50  eents  per  bushel,  ddm  milk  is 
worth  25  eents  per  100  lbs.  for  fattening  hogs,  if  combined  with  com  or 
some  other  suitable  grain. 

861«  Whole  milk. — On  account  of  the  high  value  of  bntter  fat  for 

human  food  it  is  not  profitable  to  feed  whole  milk  to  pigs.  Selievon" 
found  that  when  whole  cow's  milk  was  fed  to  12-weeks-old  pigs,  from 
900  to  1,620  lbs.  was  required  to  produce  100  lbs.  of  gain,  the  average 
being  1,253  lbs.  Linfield  concludes  from  a  trial  at  the  Utah  Station** 
that  whole  milk  is  worth  only  about  twice  as  much  as  skim  milk  for  pigs. 
This  shows  that  ordinarily  one  cannot  aiford  to  feed  whole  cow's  milk 
to  pigs.  (866)  Beseh  of  the  Ckmnectient  (Storrs)  Station^  has  shown 
that  cow's  mUk  rich  in  fat  is  fsr  from  satis&ctoiy  as  a  feed  for  yoong 
pigs.  (117) 

862.  Buttermilk. — ^The  value  of  buttermilk  and  skim  milk  has  been 
compared  by  Goessmann  in  a  125-day  trial  at  the  Massachusetts  Station*" 
and  by  Wilson  in  two  62-day  trials  at  the  South  Dakota  Station*^  with 
the  rmilts  shown  in  the  table : 

Buttermilk  v$,  Mn  mUk  for  pigs 

Initial      Daily       Feed  for  100  lb«.  nin 
Average  ration  weight       gain          Com  Millc 

Lbs.         Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs. 

Lot  7,  Buttermilk,  17  .1  lbs.  Com,  4 .1  Iba. . .  77  1.67  249  1,026 
Lor //,  Skim  milk,  17  2  IbB.    Corn,  4 .0  lbs .  .  .    77      1.67       246  1,036 

•Martiny.  Die  MUch.  •Conn.  (Storrs)  BuL  81.         "S.  D.  Bui.  136. 

«Utah  Bui.  94.  **lUflB.  Rpt  1884. 
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The  pigs  in  Lot  I,  fed  buttermilk  and  corn,  made  just  as  large  and 
economical  gains  as  those  in  Lot  II,  fed  skim  milk  and  corn.  These  trials 
support  the  general  experience  that  where  no  water  has  been  added 
buttermilk  is  fully  equal  to  skim  milk  for  pig  feeding.  (267) 

988.  Whey. — In  pig-feeding  trials  by  Day  at  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tnnl  College^  and  by  the  eenior  author  at  the  WiaeonsiB  Statka^  wh^ 
Ud  in  oombmatkm  with  meal  of  the  mixed  grains  gave  the  following 
retnma: 

481  Iba.  of  mixed  grain  when  fed  alone  produced  100  lbs.  of  gain. 
8O8lb0.of  mizodgimmwith  l,S96]b«.of  wfaqr  prodnoed  100]faa.gua. 

Since  1,398  lbs.  of  whey  saved  178  lbs.  of  grain,  785  lbs.  of  whey  was 
equal  to  100  lbs.  of  grain.  The  whey  used  in  the  Wisconsin  trials  was 
rieher  in  fat  than  the  average.  Fjord  of  the  Copenhagen  (Denmaik) 
Station**  estimates  that  f6r  swine  fMing  in  Denmark,  where  the  whey 
is  poorer  than  with  ns,  1,200  lbs.  is  equal  to  100  lbs.  of  mixed  grain. 
From  the  above  we  may  conclude  that,  when  properly  combined  with 
eom  and  b.irley  meal,  1,000  lbs.  of  ordinary  whey  is  worth  100  lbs.  of 
com  meal  for  fattening  swine.  Accordingly,  whey  is  worth  about  half 
as  much  as  skim  milk  for  pig  feeding. 

Day,"*  after  studying  the  relative  merits  of  sweet  and  sour  whej'  and 
taking  into  consideration  the  health  of  the  animals,  their  gains,  and  the 
quality  of  their  flesh,  states  that  the  first  slight  fermentation  which 
whey  undergoes  does  not  seriously  detract  tnm.  its  vslue  for  pig  feed- 
ing. Day**  farther  found  that  ordinary  wbqr  was  worth  from  25  to 
80  per  ct.  more  than  separated  whey.  (268) 

964.  Tankage;  meat  meal« — ^The  value  of  tankage  or  meat  meal  as  a 
supplement  to  com  or  other  carbonaceous  concentrates  has  been  demon- 
strated in  trials  at  many  stations  and  by  experience  on  many  farms. 
Rich  in  protein  which  is  well-balanced  in  composition  (118)  and  like- 
wise high  in  calcium  and  phosphorus,  tankage  is  excelled  only  by  skim 
milk  or  buttermilk  in  producing  thrifty  growth  and  large  gains.  Since 
tankage  or  meat  meal  for  stoek  feeding  is  thoroly  cooked  under  pressure 
at  a  high  temperature,  there  is  no  danger  from  spreading  disease  by  its 
use.  (1^0)  To  illustrate  the  value  of  tankage  as  shown  in  the  trials  at 
the  various  stations  there  are  given  in  the  following  table  the  results  of 
2  trials  of  127  and  100  days,  respectively,  in  which  various  proportions 
of  tankage  were  fed  as  supplements  to  corn,  and  1  trial  of  56  days  in 
which  different  amounts  of  tankage  were  used  as  supplements  to  com  for 
pigs  running  on  alfalfa  pasture : 

•Ontario  Agr.  GoL,  Rpt  18M.  ■■Ontailo  Jgr.  Gol.,  Rpt  lt9T. 

**Wis.  Rpt.  1891.  "Ontario  Agr.  Coi,  Bvt  19W. 

"Copenbasen  (Denmark)  Statton,  Rpt  1887. 
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Tankage  or  meat  meal  as  supplement  to  com 


Indiana  Station,  12  pigs,  Jed  127  day»  * 

Loll,     Com  meal,  3 .5  Iba  

Lot  II,  Tankage,  0  4  lb.  Corn  meal,  3 .9  Iba .  .  . 
Lot  III,  Tankage,  0 .7  lb.   Corn  meal,  3 .9  lbs. .  . 

Iowa  SUtlion,  48  pigs,  fod  100  days  f 

Lot  I,    Corn  meal,  6 .5  lbs  

Lot  II,  Meat  meal,  0 .8  lb.  Com  meal,  7 .6  lbs. . 
Lot  III,  Meat  meal,  0 .9  lb.  Cora  meal,  7 .3  lbs. . 
Lot  IV,  Moat  meal,  1 .0  lb.    Corn  meal,  6.7  Ibs.. 

li€bratka  StaUon,  SO  pig»t  fed  66  day  X 
Lot  I,    Soaked  com,  6 .2  Ibe  

Lot  II,  Tankage,  0  3  lb.  Soaked  com,  5  3  lbs. 
Lot  III,  Tankage,  0  6  lb.    Soaked  com,  5  0  Ib.'^. 


mmt  Initial 
fed  wdcht 

Plwet.  Lba. 


0 

9 
17 

0 
9 
11 
IS 

0 

5 
10 


64 

66 
65 

135 
137 
140 
186 

145 

144 
144 


Feed  for 
Duly  100  Um. 
gain  gain 


0.7 

12 
1.2 


*Plumb  and  VanNorauui  (Ind.  Bui  90). 
tBwMM  (M«br.  BuL  M), 


tKeonody  aad  Robbios  (Iowa  BoL  91). 


520 

370 
378 


1  2  557 

1  9  451 

1.7  457 

1.8  436 

1.8  416 

1 .5  371 

1.5  366 


In  the  Indiana  trial  the  ration  containing  9  per  ct.  tankage  produced 
slightly  more  economical  gains  than  the  one  containing  17  per  ct.  In 
this  trial  100  lbs.  of  tankage,  when  forming  9  per  ct.  of  the  ration, 
replaced  555  lbs.  of  corn.  In  the  Iowa  trial,  with  older  pigs,  the  ration 
oontaining  9  per  ct.  meat  meal  produced  the  largest  gains,  100  lbs.  of 
the  meat  meal  replacing  359  lbs.  of  com.  In  the  Nebraska  trial,  with 
pigs  on  alfalfa  pasture,  5  per  ct.  of  tankage  produced  as  large  gains  as 
10  per  ct,  due  to  the  fiust  that  the  protein-rich  alfalfa  largely  balanced 
the  eorn  allowance.  From  these  and  other  trials  we  may  conclude  that 
when  high  grade  tankage,  carrjnng  55  per  ct.  of  protein  or  over,  is  fed  as 
the  sole  supplement  to  corn  to  pigs  over  100  lbs.  in  weight,  not  over  9 
to  10  per  ct.  is  needed  to  balance  the  ration.  "With  mature  pigs  the 
proportion  of  tankage  may  be  reduced  even  lower.  With  young  pigs 
soou  after  weaning  it  is  advisable  to  feed  as  high  as  20  per  ct.  of  tank- 
age, or  better,  feed  9  to  10  per  ct  of  tankage  and  add  sniBeient  lin- 
seed meal,  wheat  middlings,  etc.,  to  provide  the  proper  amount  of  pro- 
tein for  animals  of  this  age.  (Append  TaUe  T)  Where  a  lower  grade 
of  tankage  is  fed  the  amount  supplied  should  be  correspondingly  in- 
creased. For  pigs  fed  com  on  such  protein-rich  pasture  as  alfalfa, 
clover,  soybean,  cowpea,  or  rape,  5  per  ct.  of  high  grade  tankage  is 
usually  suf?icient  to  balance  the  ration.  (985) 

965.  Tankage  as  sole  supplement  vs.  tankage  and  shorts. — To  determine 
the  effectiveness  of  tankage  as  the  sole  supplement  to  corn,  compared 
with  both  tankage  and  wheat  shorts,  Waters,  Kinzer,  Wheeler,  Wright, 
and  Eing°'  conducted  4  trials,  averaging  62  days,  at  the  Kansas  Station 
with  a  total  of  sixty-three  14&-Ib.  pigs,  obtaiidng  the  results  shown  in 
the  table: 

"Kan.  BoL  198. 
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Tankage  akme  v»,  tankage  and  skorU  a$  MupplementB  to  com 


Diltr        Vbadfor  FtodeoMof 
ATenfle  ratton  gftin       lOO  Iba.  gaia  100  Iba.  caiA* 

Lba.  Lbs.  Dollar* 

Lot/,  Tankage,  0.701b.    Com,  6.3  lbs   1.44  485  5.20 

Lot  11,  Tankage,  0  .52  lb. 

Shorts.  2.03  lbs.     Corn,  4  9  lbs   1.60  460  6.11 

*Oan«t  919.  ahorta  at  $24.  and  tankage  ai  941  to  M5  per  ton. 

In  each  of  the  3  trials  Lot  II,  fed  both  tankage  and  shorts  to  supple- 
ment the  corn,  made  slightly  the  moat  rapid  gains,  and,  with  feeds  at 
the  prices  stated,  the  cheapest  gains  in  all  but  1  of  the  trials.  It  seems 
probable  that  these  results  are  due  to  the  greater  variety  of  proteins 
furnished  when  both  taiikagrc  and  shorts  are  fed  as  supplements  to  com. 

966.  Tankage  vs.  linseed  meal. — At  the  Indiana  Station'^*  Skinner  and 
Cochel,  in  3  trials  averaging  57  days,  compared  tankage  and  linseed  meal 
as  sapplements  to  com  meal  with  a  total  of  43  pigs,  averaging  164  Ibe. 
m  weight  Since  tankage  eontaina  almost  twice  as  much  digestible  erode 
protein  as  linseed  meal,  only  half  as  much  of  the  former  was  fed. 

Tankage  compared  with  linseed  meal  as  supplements  to  corn 

Daily  Totoi  Fe«d  for  100 

Avanganrtion                                     nain  gain  Iba.  saia 

Lbs.  Lba.  Lba. 

Lot  !,  Com,  6  0  lbs.    Tankage,  0  3  lb                    1.6            04  381 

Lot//,  Com,  6.6 lbs.  Linaeedmeal,  0.6  lb             1.6           80  304 

The  table  shows  that  when  fed  with  com  0.3  lb.  tankage  produced 
slightly  larger  and  more  economical  gains  for  feed  oonsnmed  than  twice 

as  much  linseed  meal. 

967.  Tankage  for  pigs  following  corn-fed  steers. — At  the  Ohio  Sta- 
tion'"  Carmichael  placed  one  108-Ib.  pig  with  each  2  steers  fattening 
on  a  ration  composed  mo.stly  of  corn.  The  corn  voided  by  the  steers 
was  ample  for  the  pigs»  iiot  all  being  consumed.  Half  of  the  pigs  were 
each  given  one-third  of  a  pound  of  tankage  daily.  The  pigs  on  drop- 
pings alone  gained  1  lb.  each  daily,  and  those  getting  tankage  in  addition, 
1.5  lbs.  For  each  100  lbs.  of  tankage  fed,  the  pigs  made  162  lbs.  of 
extra  gain. 

968.  Blood  meal  vs.  ddm  milk. — In  experiments  at  the  Virginia  Sta- 
tion** Quick  and  Spencer  found  blood  meal  and  skim  milk  about  equrl 
in  value  as  supplements  to  corn,  when  fed  on  the  basis  of  equal  pounds 
of  protein.  Blood  meal  at  $3  per  100  lbs.  was  as  valuable  as  .skim  milk 
at  25  cents  per  100  lbs.  It  was  found  necessary  to  mix  blood  meal  with 
about  its  own  weight  of  wheat  middlings  for  the  pigs  to  relish  it.  Day" 
states  that  since  blood  meal  is  a  highly  concentrated  feed  it  must  be 
fed  in  small  amount  and  with  care  to  avoid  injnrions  results.  (871) 

969.  Wheat  niddlingi,  or  shorts.— Wheat  middlings,  or  shorts,  are  one 
of  the  most  popular  nitrogenons  sapplements  for  pigs.  They  are  rich 
in  protein  and  phosphoms,  but  are  relatively  low  in  ealdnm.  Hence 

MfBd.  BoL  126.  •OhioCir.  7S.  "Vs.  BoL  176.  "Ontsrlo  Agr.  CoL.  Rpt  1MB. 
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when  middlingi  are  need  as  the  sole  sapploiient  to  eom  for  pigs  in  dzy 

lots,  it  is  important  to  supply  additional  calcium  in  the  form  of  gnround 
limestone,  slaked  lime,  etc.  (927)  That  it  is  not  economieal  to  feed  mid- 
dlings alone  to  s\vine  is  sho^^^l  in  a  trial  by  the  senior  author*'  with 
3  lots,  each  of  3  pigs,  fed  the  following  rations  for  6  weeks: 

Wheat  middlings  alone  vs.  middlings  and  corn 

Daily  Total  Feed  for 

Avataca  ratioa                               gain  gain  100  lba.  gain 

Lba.  Lba.  Lba. 

Lot  I,     Com  meal,  4  .4  lbs                                  0  .8  35  537 

Lot  II,   \\Tieat  middlings,  4  .0  lbs                           0.8  32  522 

Lot  III,  Corn  meal  and  middlings,  3 .8  lbs                0.9  36  439 

While  the  pigs  fed  oithor  corn  meal  or  wheat  middlings  alone  required 
over  500  lbs.  of  feed  for  100  lbs.  of  gain,  those  in  Lot  111,  fed  equal  parts 
of  middlings  and  corn,  consumed  only  439  lbs.  of  feed  per  100  lbs.  of 
gain.  As  has  been  pointed  out  (965),  when  both  middlings  and  tank- 
age are  fed  as  supplements  to  corn,  larger  gains  are  generally  secured 
than  with  either  middlings  or  tankage  as  the  sole  supplement.  In  a  trial 
by  CanoU  at  the  Utah  Station**  with  2  lots,  eaeh  of  6  pigs  fed  84  days, 
adding  1  part  of  tankage  to  the  already  fairly  well-balanced  miztore 
of  6  parte  wheat  ahorto  and  5  parts  barl^  did  not  inerease  the  gaina 
sufficiently  to  prove  profitable.  Middlings  are  often  useful  for  mixing 
with  other  feeds  as  they  make  a  fine  textured,  palatable  slop.  (220) 

970.  Wheat  shorts  vs.  tankage. — To  compare  the  vahie  of  wheat  shorts 
and  high-grade  tankage  as  supplements  to  corn,  Erf  and  Wheeler  fed  2 
lots,  eaeh  of  ten  128-lb.  pigs,  the  following  rations  for  45  days  at  the 
Kansas  Station 

Wheat  tharts  vs.  tankage  as  suppUments  to  com 

KM  for  100  lba.  grin 

Daily  8uppl»*    Feed  eoet  of 

Avanga  ibIIob  gain        Oocn     ment      lOO  lbs.  gain 

Lbs.  Lba.       Lbs.  Dollars 

Loll,  Shorts,  2.40  Om.  Com  meal,  4.79  lbs.  1.5  319  IGO  4  95 
lot//,  Tankage,  1.16  Ibe.  Com  meal,  5.82  lba.  1.6       864      73  4.02 

While  the  pigs  fed  tankage  made  slightly  the  larger  gains,  the  feed 
6oflt  of  100  lbs.  gain  was  about  the  same  for  both  the  lots,  with  com  at 
$19,  ahorte  at  |24,  and  tankage  at  $40  per  ton. 

971.  Bed  dog  flonr« — At  the  Virginia  Station*^  54-lb.  pigs  were  fed 

soaked  red  dog  flour  and  com  meal,  equal  parts,  for  58  days.  They 
gained  1.3  lbs.  daily,  requiring  but  390  lbs.  of  the  mixture  for  100  lbs. 

of  gain,  while  on  the  same  feed  given  dry  490  lbs.  were  required.  The 
high  value  of  red  dog  flour  when  properly  fed  is  here  shown.  This  feed 
serves  its  highest  purpose  with  quite  young  pigs,  which  need  a  highly 
digestible,  palatable  feed,  containing  little  fiber.  (219) 

•Wis.  Rpt.  1885.  "Kan.  Bui.  192. 

"Information  to  the  authors.  *Va.  BuL  167. 
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972.  Wheat  bran;  wheat  mixed  feed. — Bran  ia  too  bulky  a  feed  to  be 
fed  in  any  large  amount  to  fattening  pigs,  for  which  middlings  or  shorts 
are  far  preferable.  "Where  clover  or  alfalfa  hay,  roots,  or  other  cheaper 
bulky  feeds  are  not  available,  a  limited  amount  of  wheat  bran  is  help- 
ful in  adding  nutriment  and  Tvdiime  to  the  otherviae  meager  ration 
naoaUy  given  brood  aowa  and  ahotea  not  bong  isd  for  gain.  At  the 
Maine  Station*'  Jordan  found  wheat  middlinga  twice  aa  Talnable  aa 
wheat  bran  for  fattening  pigs,  and  at  the  Copenhagen  (Denmark)  Sta- 
tion"' bran  gave  unsatisfactory  results  when  fed  alone  to  pigs.  (818) 

At  the  Kentucky  Station"*  Good  obtained  satisfactory  results  with  a 
good  grade  of  wheat  mixed  feed  (shipstuff )  which  contained  all  the  mid- 
dlings, when  fed  with  an  equal  weight  of  com  meal  to  fattening  pigs. 
(221) 

978.  limeed  meal. — ^The  value  of  this  feed  compared  with  tankage  as 
a  supplement  to  carbonaceona  feeds  haa  already  been  disenssed.  (866) 
The  value  of  linseed  meal  compared  with  other  protein-rich  concen* 
trates  is  further  shown  in  a  trial  by  Forbes  at  the  Missouri  Station** 
in  which  6  lots,  each  of  5  pigs  averaging  93  lbs.,  were  fed  for  90  dsya 
on  com  meal  snpplemented  with  the  feeds  shown  in  the  table: 

Linseed  meal  compared  vnih  other  nitrogenous  concentrates 

Average  Daily  Feed  for 

Supple— at  fad  irtth  —ah  100  Bw.  M  OOfB                     ration  Koin  lOO  Ibii.  gaia 

Lbs.  Lb«.  Lbs. 

Lot     7,  Linseed  meal,  20  lbs                                           6.4  1.4  44.5 

Lot  77,  Wheat  middlings,  100  Um                                  5.2  1.0  502 

Lol  777,  Wheat  middlinjjR,  50  Iba                                    6.0  1.0  518 

Lot  IV  f  Linseed  nieul,  10  lbs.    Germ  oil  meal,  10  lbs.  ...    5.5  1 .2  476 

Lot   V,  Linseed  meal,  10  lbs.   Gluten  meal,  10  Um             6.6  1.2  483 

Lot  VI,  Lioaeed  meal,  10  Bw.  Qluten  feed,  10  flbe            6 .8  1 .3  452 

Lot  T,  fed  linseed  meal  as  the  sole  supplement  to  corn  meal,  made  the 
largest  and  most  economical  gains.  The  lots  fed  middlings  and  com 
required  from  13  to  16  per  ct.  more  concentrates  for  100  lbs.  gain  than 
those  fed  linseed  meal  and  corn.  When  germ  oil  meal,  gluten  meal,  or 
gluten  feed  was  substituted  for  half  the  linseed  meal,  the  rate  of  gain 
waa  lowered  and  the  amount  of  grain  required  for  IW  lbs.  gain  in* 
creased.  Gluten  feed  proved  slightly  more  valuable  than  gluten  meal 
or  germ  oil  meaL  Forbes  writes  that  the  poik  hm  pigs  fed  linseed 
meal  waa  characterized  hy  hard,  white  f^t  As  large  an  allowance  of 
linseed  meal  as  is  necessary  to  balance  a  ration  of  com  or  other  cereals 
is  often  rather  unpalatable  to  pigs.  Hence  many  feeders  prefer  to  feed 
less  linseed  meal  and  a  small  allowance  of  other  supplements,  such  as 
skim  milk,  tankage,  or  middlings.  A  small  allowance  of  linseed  meal  is 
often  highly  beneficial,  especially  with  brood  sows  before  farrowing,  on 
account  of  its  slightly  laxative  effect.  Because  of  its  mucilaginous  nature 
linseed  meal  makes  a  alop  of  uniform,  creamy  consistency.  (254) 

"Me.  Rpt  1889.  "Ky.  Bui.  175. 

"Oopeahagea  (Denmark)  Station,  Rpt  1891.        "MO.  BaL 
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974.  Oottonseed  meal. — Ab  now  prepared,  cottonseed  meal  is  poisonous 
to  swine.  All  the  various  proposed  ways  for  safely  feeding  this  meal 
have  failed  under  careful  and  continued  tests.  Pigs  thrive  at  first  on 
the  meal,  but  usually  in  from  4  to  6  weeks  some  die — not  all,  as  a  rule, — 
but  so  many  that  all  possible  profits  from  the  use  of  this  feed  are  lost. 
A  few  feeders  continue  to  use  the  meal,  experience  enabling  them  to  avoid 
most  of  the  loesea.  If  cottonseed  meal  is  not  fed  continuously  for  over 
40  days  and  does  not  form  over  one-fonrth  of  the  ration,  and  if  the  pigs 
are  freely  supplied  with  green  forage  or  grazed  on  pastors,  the  ride 
from  this  feed  is  slight.  It  is  considered  safe  to  have  pigs  follow  steers 
which  are  being  fed  cottonseed  meal,  for  the  meal  does  not  seem  to  be 
poisonous  after  passing  thru  the  cattle.  Care  should  always  be  taken 
that  the  steers  do  not  throw  so  much  meal  out  of  the  feed  bozes  that  the 
pigrs  may  be  poisoned  by  eatingr  such  waste  meal.  (249) 
V  975.  Field  peas. — These  leguminous  seeds,  rich  in  protein,  are  well 
suited  to  supplement  corn  and  the  other  carbonaceous  grains.  While 
trials^  have  diown  that  peas  alone  produce  fair  gains,  larger  and  mneh 
eheapor  gains  are  seenred  when  maiy  soiBcient  of  this  rich  feed  is  used 
to  balance  the  ration  properly.  According  to  Orisdale,**  pigs  fed  solely 
on  pea  meal  in  dry  lots  do  not  thrive. 

Cottrell"  reports  that  in  the  San  Luis  valley,  Colorado,  field  peas  are 
grown  on  irrig^ated  land  and  the  vines  allowed  to  mature  and  cure  on 
the  ground.  Pips  are  then  turned  into  the  fields  to  fatten  on  the  peas 
alone,  an  acre  of  pood  peas  producing  about  400  lbs.  of  gain.  Sometimes 
the  uuthreshed  vines,  after  being  stacked,  are  fed  to  pigs  in  yards,  an 
acre  of  good  peas  producing  from  600  to  800  lbs.  of  gain.  Pork  ^m 
pigs  so  fattened  is  firm,  sweet,  and  tender,  with  a  ddieions  flavor.  Cot- 
trell  recommends  feed^  barley,  wheat,  potatoes,  or  roots  once  a  day 
to  pigs  foraging  on  peas.  (261) 

976.  Cull  beans. — Cull  table  beans  are  satisfactory  for  swine  when 
thoroly  cooked  and  fed  with  carbonaceous  feeds.  At  the  Michigan  Sta- 
tion"* in  3  trials  of  from  56  to  70  days  with  26  pigs,  averaging  160  lbs., 
Shaw  and  Anderson  found  that  pigs  fed  eciual  parts  of  cooked  cull  beans 
and  corn  meal  made  average  gains  of  1.5  lbs.  ])er  head  daily,  requiring 
406  lbs.  of  feed  for  100  lbs.  of  gain.  Pigs  fed  beans  alone  made  daily 
gains  of  only  1.1  lbs.  and  required  ^1  lbs.  of  beans  for  100  lbs.  gain. 
Salt  should  always  be  added  to  the  water  in  which  the  beans  are  cooked. 
When  beans  arc  fed  alone  or  in  excess  they  produce  a  soft  poik  lacking 
in  quality.  (968) 

877.  Soybeans.^ — Soybeans,  rich  in  protein,  are  a  valuable  supplement 

fw  com  or  other  grains.  In  the  following  table  are  summarized  the 
results  of  5  trials,  averaging  70  days,  in  which  soybeans  have  been  com- 
pared with  tankage  as  a  supplement  to  corn. 

"Wis.  Rpt.  1902;  S.  D.  Bui.  38.  "Colo.  Dul.  146. 

"OtUwa  Expt.  Farms.  Bui.  61.  **Mich.  Bui.  243. 
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Soybeans  vs.  tamkage  as  supplkmeiUs  to  com 

laMal  JMtr  Feed  for 

Averuo  ntion                                           Wiilhll  Viik  100  lb*,  (uo 

Uii  Uii.  Lk& 

Lot  I,   tolal  of  37  piga  • 

Soybeans,  0  .90  1b.   Com,  4.7  lbs                              110  1.87  400 

Lol  II.  total  of  33  pigs  * 

Tankage,  0  63  lb.    Cora.  5  1  lbs                                 109  1 .46  382 

'Averagr  of  1  trial  by  Erf  and  Wloeler  (Kan.  Bui.  192).  3  by  Qood  (Kf*  BoL  ITQt  t  t^BUtmt 
(lad.  BuJL  1U8;,  and  1  by  Skiniisr  aod  Coobol  (lad.  fiuL  137). 

Lot  I,  fed  soybeans  and  corn,  made  entirely  satisfactory  gains,  only 
slightly  smaller  than  Lot  II,  fed  tankage  and  corn.  In  these  trials  0.90 
lb.  of  soybeans  per  head  daily  was  nearly  as  effective  in  sapplementing 
the  corn  allowance  as  was  0.63  lb.  of  tankage. 

In  each  of  2  trials  by  Skinner  and  Cocher'*  at  the  Indiana  Station 
pigs  fed  soybeans  and  corn  made  slightly  larger  gains  and  required 
slightly  less  feed  for  100  lbs.  gain  than  others  fed  linseed  meal  and 
oons.  When  fed  in  too  large  amount  soybeans  produce  soft  poik,  dark 
and  duU  in  color.  At  the  Wisconsin  Station^^  Hmnphvqr  found  that 
when  1  part  of  soybeans  and  2  parta  of  com  maee  led  to  pigs  receiving 
skim  milk,  soybeana  were  worth  10  per  ct.  more  than  wheat  middlings, 
so  far  as  gains  were  concerned.  However,  when  this  proportion  of  soy- 
beans was  fed  the  pork  was  less  firm  and  the  grain  of  the  meat  and  the 
distribution  of  fat  and  lean  le.ss  satisfactory  than  with  pigs  fed  mid- 
dlings, com,  and  milk.   Soybeans  are  commonly  ground  for  pigs.  (256) 

978.  Cowpeas. — In  the  South  cowpeas  are  of  great  importance  in  eco- 
nomical pork,  production.  The  seed  may  be  used  as  a  supplement  to  com 
or  other  carbonaceous  feeds,  or  the  pigs  may  be  turned  into  the  field  to 
harvest  the  crop  when  the  pods  are  well  matured.  (990)  The  following 
table  presents  the  results  of  3  trials  in  which  the  value  of  oowpeaa  and 
com  for  pigs  has  been  compared: 


Cowpeas  for  fattening  pigs 


laltW 
wdcbt 

Daily 
g&iu 

Feed  for  IQi 
lbs.  gain 

Duggar,  Ala.  But.  82 

Lba. 

Lba. 

Lba. 

Lot  I,     Cora,  2  .5  lbs  

58 

0.5 

487 

60 

0.6 

481 

62 

0.6 

433 

Duggar,  Ala.  Bui.  14S 

63 

0.7 

478 

67 

0.9 

305 

Newman  and  Pidcdl,  S.  C.  Bui.  6B 

156 

1.4 

603 

160 

1.1 

401 

In  the  Alabama  trials  cowpeas  and  com  were  practically  equal  in  feed- 
ing value  when  fed  separately,  hut  a  mixture  of  both  proved  more  satis- 
footoiy  than  either  alone,  as  would  be  expected  from  the  oompoflition  of 

•Ind.  Bala.  1S6»  187.  «Wls.  Rpt.  1801. 
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these  feeds.  The  South  Gaxolina  teet  was  decidedly  in  &Yor  of  the  eow- 
peas.  (2e2) 

979.  Peanut. — This  leguminous  plant  is  of  great  and  increasing  im- 
portance in  the  South  for  the  feeding  of  swine.  Pigs  are  commonly 
turned  into  the  fields  to  do  their  own  harvesting,  as  is  pointed  out 
later(1005),  or  the  peanut  cake  or  meal  resulting  from  the  manufacture 
of  peanut  oil  may  be  used  as  supplements  to  carbonaceous  feeds.  If 
pigs  are  fattened  on  peanuts  alone  soft  pork  is  produced,  bnt  this  may 
be  overcome  by  feedhig  them  com  for  the  last  part  of  the  fimshing 
period.  (2S8) 

980.  Rice  by-products. — To  compare  the  value  of  rice  meal  and  com 
meal,  Lindsey  divided  a  litter  of  six  10-weeks-old  pigs  into  2  lots  and 
fed  them  for  92  days  at  the  ^lassachusetts  Station.'^  The  pigs  in  one 
lot  were  fed  'A.l  lbs.  of  rice  meal  and  13.0  lbs.  of  skim  milk  and  those  in 
the  other  an  c(\ua\  weight  of  corn  meal  with  the  same  amount  of  skim 
milk.  The  2  lots  made  the  same  gains,  showing  that  rice  meal  was  e{iual 
to  com  meal.  At  the  South  Carolina  Station^^  Conner  found  rice  meal 
slightly  superior  to  com  meal  when  fed  with  skim  milk. 

Dvoraehek  fed  8  lots,  each  of  five  140-lb.  pigs,  the  rations  shown  in 
the  table  for  63  days  at  the  Arkansas  Station/*  to  determine  the  valne 
of  rice  bran  and  rice  polish  compared  with  com.^hoi)t) 

Bice  bran  and  rice  polish  vs.  corn  for  pigs 


DaOy  F«edforlOO 

ATcnc*  ntioa                                            dis  Um.  gain 

Urn,  Um. 

Lot      /,  Com,  6.2  lbs                                                     1.30  476 

Lot     II,  Rice  bran.  6 .2  lbs.                                               1 .46  423 

Lot   ///,  Rice  polish.  5.8  lbs.                                           1.63  358 

X«i    JV,  Com,  2.1  lbs.         Rice  bran,  2 . 1  lbs. 

Kioe  polish,  2.1  lbs.                  1.72  363 

Lot     V,  Rios bran,  3.1  lbs.  Rice poUsh,  3.111m.                 1.40  404 

Lot     VI,  Rice  bran,  4 . 1  lbs.   Rirc  polish,  2 . 1  Ibs.                    1  06  369 

Lot  V//,  Rice  bnm,  1 .9  lbs.   Rice  polish,  3 .9  Iba.                  1.49  390 

LoiF//f,  Rice  bran,  1.6  lbs.  Rise  polirii,  4.0  lbs                 1.72  858 


This  table  shows  the  high  value  of  rice  bran  and  rice  polish  for  pigs. 
Lot  IV,  fed  equal  parts  corn  chop,  rice  bran,  and  rice  polish,  and  Lot 
VIII,  fed  1  part  rice  bran  and  3  parts  rice  politih,  made  the  largest  gains, 
and  Ijota  in  and  Till  required  the  smallest  amount  of  feed  for  100  lbs. 
of  gain.  DvorachdL  condndes  that  100  lbs.  of  rice  polish  is  equal  to  138 
lbs.  of  com,  and  that  100  lbs.  of  rice  bran  is  equal  to  112  lbs.  of  corn. 
Duggar  secured  similar  results  at  the  Alabama  Station,^*  UnAm^  X27 
lbs.  of  rice  polish  equal  to  100  lbs.  of  corn  meal.  (234) 

981.  Miacellaneons  nitrogenous  concentrates. — Dried  distillers'  grains 
are  not  relished  by  pigs  when  fed  as  the  sole  concentrate  allowance,  and, 
moreover,  are  too  bulky  a  feed  to  be  supplied  in  large  amounts  to  fatten- 
ing pigs.   However,  they  give  good  results  when  fed  as  a  supplement 

"Mass.  Rpt  1897.  "Information  to  the  authora. 
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to  corn  or  the  other  cereals,  as  is  shown  in  a  trial  by  Good  and  Smith 

at  the  Kentucky  Station.^"  Four  lots  of  10  to  15  pigs  each,  averaging 
69  lbs.,  were  fed  as  shown  in  the  table  for  73  days,  all  lots  except  JjOt 
IV  ruxmiiig  on  rape  and  oats  or  rape  pasture : 

Dried  duttUers'  grmnt  for  fattening  pigs 

Coneentntes 

Avmii  ntion  Dmily    for  100  Ibc 

gain  gkin 

Um.  Um. 

Lot    /,  DM  distillen' srains.  1 .7  Ibt.  Pasture   0.46  368 

Lot  //,  Corn  meal.  3  .2  Iba.    FMtlira   0.98  844 

Lot  III,  Com  meal.  2 .6  lbs. 

Dried  disUUera'snuns,  0.61  lb.  Pasture   1.03  300 

Lot  iV,CoimmBti,Z.ZmirDMiSt^^  0.88  444 

When  fed  as  the  sole  concentrate  to  pigs  on  pasture,  dried  distillers' 
grains  were  mach  inferior  to  corn.  However,  a  mixture  of  1  part  dis- 
tillers' grains  and  5  parts  com  prodneed  larger  and  more  economiesl 
gains  than  com  alone.  Lot  I  conld  not  be  indnoed  to  eat  more  than  1.7 
lbs.  of  distillers'  grains  per  h^  daily.  Lots  II  and  III,  however,  would 
have  eaten  even  larger  allowances  of  concentrates  than  shown  in  the 
table  but  were  restricted  so  as  to  make  more  iLso  of  the  pasture.  (  282) 

Distillery  slop  may  be  fed  to  pigs  with  good  results,  when  concen- 
trates such  as  corn  and  the  other  cereals  are  supplied  in  addition,  as  the 
slop  is  too  watery  to  be  fed  alone. 

Oluien  meal  and  gluten  feed,  as  has  been  shown  before  (973),  give 
satisfactory  results  when  fed  with  com  and  some  other  supplement,  sach 
as  linseed  meaL  It  is  not  advisable,  however,  to  use  these  com  hy- 
products  as  the  sole  supplement  to  com  for  pigs  in  the  dry  lot,  for  the 
pigs  would  then  receive  only  com  protein,  which,  as  we  have  seen  (201), 
is  somewhat  unbalanced  in  composition.  Watson  at  the  New  York  (Cor- 
nell) Station"  found  a  mixture  of  1  part  gluten  meal  and  4  parts  com 
meal  7  per  ct.  more  valuable  than  wheat  meal  when  both  were  fed  with 
skim  milk.  (210-1) 

IIL  FoAAGB  Chops,  PAsnniE,  and  Otbeb  Suooulbnt  Feed;  Hat 

988.  Valua  of  forage  orapa  and  pasture. — Thra  the  use  of  suitaUo  forage 

and  pasture  crops,  pork  may  be  produced  at  a  much  lower  cost  than 
where  pigs  are  maintained  in  dry  lots  on  expensive  concentrates  alone. 
Spring  pigs  will  thrive  amazingly  on  good  pasture  supplemented  by  a 
limited  allowance  of  concentrates  and  if  not  finished  by  the  close  of  the 
pasture  season  will  be  in  condition  to  make  most  economical  gains  in 
the  dry  lot.  Not  only  do  pigs  at  pasture  make  cheaper  gains,  but  the 
succulent  feed  and  the  exercise  they  obtain  are  important  aids  in  keep- 
ing them  thrifty  and  in  good  health.  When  pigs  are  fed  In  dry  lots  it 
is  cUiBeult  to  save  the  manure  unless  they  are  confined  dooely,  and  thus 
"Ky.  BuL  190.  "N.  T.  (ConieU)  BuL  88. 
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often  much  fertility  is  wasted.  With  pigs  at  pasture  the  manure  is  uni- 
formly distributed  on  the  fields.  By  the  use  of  forage  crops  thruout  the 
growing  seaaon  and  legnme  bay  doling  the  winter  tbe  eoal  of  maintain- 
ing brood  80W8  may  be  materially  redneed.  Tho  pasturage  la  of  prime 
value  for  pigs  In  all  seetiona  of  the  eonntiy,  it  la  eqpeelally  important  in 
tbe  iontfaern  stated,  where,  by  a  well-eelected  rotation  of  pastnres,  green 
feed  may  be  furnished  thruout  nearly  the  entire  year. 

As  Evvard  of  the  Iowa  Station'"  writes:  An  ideal  forage  for  hogs 
should  show:  1.  adaptability  to  local  soil  and  climate;  2.  palatability ; 

3.  a  heavy  yield  of  digestible  nutrients,  being  high  in  protein  and  min- 
eral matter,  especially  calcium  and  phosphorus,  and  low  in  crude  fiber; 

4.  succulence;  5.  long  pasturing  season;  6.  ability  to  endure  grazing; 
7.  permanency;  8.  reasonable  cost  and  eaae  of  seeding;  9.  capability  of 
famishing  quick  pasture  at  any  time  during  the  growing  season.  "These 
essentials  are  not  found  in  any  single  forage,  but  alfiilfa,  the  elovers, 
and  rape  have  most  of  them."  (100) 

983.  Amonnt  of  grain  to  feed  on  pasture. — Owing  to  the  high  price  of 
concentrates  it  is  important  to  determine  the  minimum  amount  which 
should  be  fed  to  pigs  on  pasture  for  satisfactory  results.  It  is  never 
profitable  to  force  young  pigs  to  subsist  on  pasture  alone.  At  the  Utali,'* 
New  Mexico,'"  Mississippi,*^  and  Oklahoma"'  Stations  alfalfa  pasture 
proved  little  more  than  a  maintenance  ration  for  growing  pigs.  At  the 
Kentucky  Station**  Good  found  that  63-lb.  pigs  did  not  maintain  their 
weight  on  good  rye  paature,  and  82-lb.  piga  barely  held  their  own  on 
mixed  clover  and  bluegrass  pasture.  Good  states  that  full-grown  brood 
sows,  in  thin  condition  and  not  suckling  pigs,  will  take  on  flesh  when 
grazing  good  pasture  without  grain.  Snyder  reports  that  during  a 
trial  of  70  days  at  the  North  Platte,  Nebraska,  Substation**  mature  hogs, 
thin  in  flesh,  gained  about  0.5  lb.  daily  on  alfalfa  pasture  without  grain. 

At  the  Utah  Station*^  a  series  of  trials  extending  over  12  years  was 
conducted,  chiefly  by  Linfield,  to  determine  the  most  profitable  amount 
of  grain  to  Ised  to  pigs  on  pasture,  whieh  waa  principally  alfalfa.  The 
results  of  the  trials,  which  were  with  pigs  weighing  60  to  75  lbs.  at  the 
start,  are  summarized  In  the  following  table: 


Anunmt  of  grain  to  fetd  pigs  on  pasture 

No.  of       Daily  Grain  for  100 

pigs         cain  lbs.  gtiu 

Lbf.  Um. 

Full  grain  ration,  in  pens                                       74        0  9  484 

Full  grain  ration,  on  pasture                                  20        1  2  413 

Thrce-fourtfas  gram  lation.  Ml  pMtara                    17       1  0  383 

One-half  grain  ration,  on  pasture                            16       0.7  304 

One-fourth  grain  ration,  on  pasture                          10        0.5  247 

Pasture  only   19       0  .2 

Green  aUalia  only,  in  pens   2  —0.3 


"Iowa  BnL  UC  "N.  BbL  M.  •OUa.  R»t  1899.  ••Nelir.  M  M. 
*ntah  BoL  M.      "MIssl  B^t  1908.     "Ky.  BuL  176.        "Utsli  BoL  94. 
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We  learn  that  the  pigs  on  a  full  grain  ration  in  pens  gained  0.9  lb. 
each  daily  and  required  484  lbs.  of  grain  for  100  lbs.  of  gain,  while 

those  getting  a  full  grain  ration  on  pasture  gained  1.2  lbs.  each  daily, 
pasturage  effecting  a  saving  of  about  15  per  ct.  in  the  grain  required 
to  produce  100  lbs.  gain.  The  pastured  pigs  fretting  a  limited  grain 
ration  ate  less  grain  for  each  100  lbs.  of  gain  than  when  fed  a  full  grain 
ration,  but  also  made  smaller  daily  gains,  the  fattening  period  being 
thereby  lengthened.  If  the  full  grain  ration  on  pasture  would  have 
fattened  pigs  in  100  days,  the  quarter  grain  ration  would  have  required 
245  days. 

Linfield  states*'  that  pigs  fed  a  limited  grain  ration  on  pasture,  when 
later  put  on  full  feed,  made  rapid  gains  at  slii^tly  less  cost  than  those 
fed  a  full  ration  from  the  start.  Hence,  for  growing  pigs  to  be  fattened 
later,  a  restricted  grain  ration  on  pasture  is  economical. 

984.  Alfalfa  pasture. — ^Wherever  it  thrives  alfalfa  is  the  best  per- 
manent pasture  crop  for  pigs,  since  there  is  no  danger  from  bloat,  as  with 
cattle  and  sheep.  (340)  Alfalfa  provides  pasturage  during  a  longer 
season  than  almost  any  other  single  erop,  starting  early  in  the  spring 
and  remaining  green  and  sneenlent  in  late  summer  when  bluegrass  has 
dried  up  and  even  dover  is  often  somewhat  hard  and  woody.  Since 
heavy  pasturing  of  alfalfa  is  injurious  to  the  stand,  the  number  of  pigs 
should  be  restricted  and  the  plants  allowed  to  grow  up,  being  cut  for 
hay  2  or  3  times  a  year.  Tn  tests  at  the  Iowa  Station  by  Ev^'ard  and 
Kennedy*'  in  which  pigs  were  fed  corn  and  tankage  on  alfalfa  pasture 
the  alfalfa  produced  623  to  865  lbs.  of  pork  per  acre,  after  deducting 
the  gains  to  be  credited  to  the  concentrates  fed,  and  without  crediting 
the  alfalfa  with  the  hay  cut  from  the  pasture.  In  one  trial  an  acre  of 
alfidfa  carried  an  average  of  over  16  spring  pigs  for  180  days,  producing 
1.05  lbs.  of  gain  per  head  daily.  With  oom  at  $0.50  per  bushel  and 
tankage  at  $50  per  ton,  the  coneentrates  fed  cost  only  $2.88  per  100  lbs. 


The  most  profitable  amount  of  grain  to  feed  pigs  on  alfalfa  pasture 
will  depend  on  the  a^c  of  the  pigs,  the  abundance  of  forage,  and  the 
relative  cost  of  concentrates  and  pasture.  At  the  North  Platte,  Ne- 
braska, Substation^^  Snyder  grazed  3  lots  of  47-lb.  pigs  on  alfalfa  pasture 
during  each  of  2  summers.  One  lot  received  a  light,  the  second  a 
medium,  and  the  third  a  tail  allowance  of  shelled  com.  The  combined 
results  of  the  trials,  lasting  98  and  119  days,  respectively,  are  averaged 
below: 

Light,  medium,  and  heavy  corn  feeding  on  alfalfa  pasture 


of  gain. 


Daily  •Uovaaoa  of  oora 


DaU3r  Corn  for  100 
g^B      Iba.  cam 


Lot  I,  Shelled  corn,  0 ..5  lb. . 
Lot  II,  Shelled  com,  1 .1  lbs. 
Lot  III,  Shelled  com,  2.6  lbs. 


0.4  128 
0.5  221 
0.8  831 


"Utah  Bui.  94. 
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It  is  shown  that  Lot  I,  fed  a  light  giain  allowance  on  alfalfa  pasture, 
required  only  39  per  ct.  as  much  grain  for  100  lbs.  gain  as  Lot  III,  fed 
a  full  com  allowance.  Lot  III,  however,  made  twice  as  rapid  gains  as 
Lot  I.  Snyder  concludes  that  a  light  grain  allowance  on  alfalfa  pasture 
is  not  economical  for  growing  pigs  unless  alfalfa  is  abundant,  grain 
high  in  price,  and  market  conditions  warrant  holding  the  pigs.  It  is 
usually  more  profitable  to  feed  2  lbs.  or  more  of  com  per  100  Iba.  of  pigs 
than  to  feed  a  lighter  ration.  From  trials  at  the  New  Mezieo  Station** 
Foster  and  Simpson  eonclnde  that  in  their  section,  where  ooneentrates 
are  high  in  price,  pigs  with  abundant  alfal&  pasture  make  the  most 
economical  gains  when  fed  only  about  1  lb.  of  grain  daily  per  100  lbs. 
live  weight. 

985.  Feeding  a  Bupplement  with  com  on  alfalfa  pastnre. — Pigs  fed  com 
alone  on  alfalfa  pasture  make  fairly  satisfactory  gains,  since  the  alfalfa 
goes  far  toward  balancing  the  corn  allowance.  More  rapid  gains  are, 
however,  secured  when  some  nitrogenous  concentrate  is  fed  in  addition. 
This  is  shown  in  the  following  table  which  summarizes  the  results  of  3 
trials,  ayeraging  71  days,  1^  Waters,  Kinser,  Wright,  and  Ejng**  at  the 
Kansas  Station  in  which  one  lot  of  pigs  was  given  a  full  allowance  of 
ground  com  on  alfalfa  pasture  while  another  lot  was  fed  a  mixture  of 
62  per  ct.  com,  30  per  ct.  wheat  shorts,  and  8  per  ct  tankage  in  addition 
to  the  pasture : 

Feeding  supplement  in  addition  to  corn  and  alfalfa  pasture 


Initial  Didly  for  100 1 

LIm.  Lbs.  Lbs. 

Lot  /,  Com,  3.8  lbs.   Ffuture                                81  0.85  430 

Lot//,  Goni,ihort8,  and  tankage,  5.4  0)0.  Futine. .   80  1.49 


The  pigs  fed  shorts  and  tankage  consumed  more  feed  than  those  fed 
only  com  in  addition  to  alfalfa  pasture,  made  much  larger  gains,  and 
required  18  per  ct.  less  concentrates  for  100  lbs.  gain.  Since  the  ration 
is  partly  balanced  by  the  alfalfa,  not  as  much  additional  .supplement  is 
required  as  with  corn  in  the  dry  lot.  For  pigs  over  100  lbs.  in  weight, 
fed  com  on  alfalfa  pasture,  5  per  ct  of  high  grade  tsnkage  or  other 
concentrates  furnishing  an  equivalent  amount  of  digestible  protein,  will 
produce  about  as  large  and  usually  more  economical  gains  than  a  larger 
proportion.  (964) 

886.  Clover  pasture. — In  the  northem  and  central  states  red  clover  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  pasture  crops  for  pigs.  Carmichael  and  East- 
wood rank  4  forage  crops  tested  at  the  Ohio  Station'^  as  follows,  in  the 
order  of  their  efficiency :  red  clover,  rape,  soybeans,  bluogra.ss.  In  Mis- 
souri, Mumford  and  Weaver"'  found  it  inferior  only  to  alfalfa,  and  in 
Iowa,  Evvard"  found  it  surpassed  only  by  alfalfa  and  rape.  Since 
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early  pasturing  may  kill  clover,  pigs  should  not  be  turned  on  until  it 
has  made  a  good  growth.  Clover  does  not  furnish  as  constant  a  supply 
of  sneeiileiit  toed  as  does  al&lfB,  taidiiig  to  become  ipoody  late  in  the 
Slimmer,  bat  clipping  will  aid  in  inducing  a  new  gxowth.  (918)  On  soils 
too  wot  or  too  add  for  red  clover,  alsike  clover  may  be  grown.  (SM) 
Especially  in  the  southeastern  states  erimson  clover,  sown  as  a  wtntor 
annual,  furnishes  valuable  spring  pasture  for  pigs.  (353) 

987.  Sweet  clover. — On  soils  not  well  adapted  to  alfalfa  or  red  clover, 
sweet  clover  may  often  be  used  to  advantage  as  a  pasture  for  pigs.  The 
first  year's  growth  is  best  suited  to  pigs,  a.s  it  is  less  coarse  and  woody. 
To  encourage  the  growth  of  new  shoots  the  crop  should  be  pastured 
reasonably  close  and  the  tall  growth  clipped  with  a  mower.  (362) 

988.  Tield  peas  for  pasture^ — ^In  the  northern  statea  field  peas,  sown 
either  alone  or  with  oata  or  oata  and  rape,  are  a  most  satiafaetory  sommer 
forage  crop  for  pigs.  The  extensive  use  of  field  peas  in  certain  valleys 
of  the  West  has  already  been  mentioned.  (976)  At  the  Wyoming  Sta- 
tion,"* Faville  found  that  an  acre  of  fair  field  pea  pasture  grazed  by 
fattening  pigs  saved  2,344  lbs.  of  mixed  grain.  Ashby  and  Monroe 
report  that  at  the  Washington  Station"'  an  acre  of  oats  and  peas  grazed 
by  pigs  netted  $39.90  after  paying  for  supplemental  feeds  and  the  cost 
of  producing  the  crop.  They  state  that  pigs  should  be  turned  in  when 
the  earliest  pods  are  ripe  and  ahoold  not  be  allowed  to  graae  over  the 
whole  field,  bat  should  be  confined  to  small  plota  hy  temporaiy  feneea 
orhnrdles.  (886) 

989.  Soybean  pasture.— In  the  North  the  soybean  is  surpassed  by 
alfalfa,  clover,  rape,  and  field  peas,  except  perlu^  on  light,  sandy  soil 
where  the  soybean  may  produce  a  larger  crop.  Tn  the  South,  however, 
the  soybean  is  one  of  the  best  allies  of  the  pork  producer.  The  high 
value  of  this  legume  is  shown  in  the  following  table  which  summarizes 
the  results  of  3  trials  by  Gray,  Ridge  way,  and  Eudaly,  at  the  Alabama 
Station.**  In  these  trials  lots  each  of  four  to  five  45-lb.  pigs,  carrying 
some  improved  blood,  hot  no  better  than  the  average  pigs  of  the  district, 
wore  fed  as  indicated  lor  periods  of  42  to  81  days: 

Value  of  soybeans  for  southern  pork  production 

Fe*^d  for  100  Fe«d  cost 

DtOf  lbs.  Kun  of  100  lba, 

Avence  ntion                                    glla  Corn     Future  s&ia* 

Lbs.  Lba.      Actm  DoIUrv 

Lot     7,  Corn  meal,  0.7.'')  lb.     Sovbcnn  pasture  1 .10  68     0  218  2.59 

Lot  77,  Corn  meal,  1 .39  lbs.    Soybean  pasture  1 .01  138     0.204  3.36 

Lo(  777.  Com  meal,  2.33  lbs.  Soybean pMtlire  1.33  175    0.128  3.17 

Lot  7r,  Com  meal.  2  .28  lbs  0.38    000    7.61 

Kioiii*  10.70  pw  bu.  and  KqrbMa  pMlara  tS  pw  mn. 

The  table  shows  that  where  soybean  pastors  was  used  pork  was  made 
for  less  than  half  of  what  it  cost  when  eorn  was  used  alone.  During  the 
first  few  weeks  of  the  grazing  period,  when  the  piga  ate  no  part  of  the 
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plants  except  the  leaves,  as  the  heans  were  not  yet  formed,  good  gains 
were  made  when  the  pasture  was  supplemented  by  corn.  During  the  last 
few  weeks  the  animals  ate  nothing  but  the  beans  which  had  fallen  from 
the  plants.  Excellent  gains  were  made  during  this  time.  The  amount 
of  corn  to  feed  ou  soybean  pasture  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  corn 
on  hand  to  dispose  of,  the  amount  of  available  pasture,  and  the  length 
of  time  in  which  the  animala  should  be  fotteoed.  When  pxieea  are  low 
it  may  be  wise  to  simply  carry  the  hogs  along  on  pasture  pins  a  light 
grain  ration  or  no  grain  ration  at  all  nntil  the  prices  advance.  Since 
a  large  allowance  of  soybeans  tends  to  produce  soft  pork,  the  greater  the 
amount  of  com  which  is  fed  the  harder  the  meat  will  be  at  the  end  of 
the  grazing  period.  Soybeans  are  often  grown  with  corn  and  the  com- 
bined crop  hogged  down.  (358) 

890.  Cowpea  pasture. — Especially  on  poorer  soils  in  the  southern  states 
the  cowpea  is  an  important  forage  crop  for  swine,  as  it  flourishes  where 
other  legumes  will  not  produce  good  crops.  In  a  6(May  trial  by  Gray, 
Sunmiers,  and  Shook**  in  Alabama  with  3  lots,  eaieih  of  five  53-lb.  pigs, 
the  following  retolts  were  seeured: 

Cowpea  pasture  for  fattening  pigs 

Piiily    Feed  for  100  Ito.  gtitk 


Lbs.  Lb«. 

Lot    /.Com,  2.62  lbs.  Tankage,  0 .29  lb   0.64  540  .... 

Lot  JJ,  Com,  1.89  Ibe. 

Tankage,  0.16  lb.   Cowpea  paetuie   0  97  150  0.78 

Lo( ///,  Com,  1 .56  Iba.      Cowpea  pasture   0  .90  173  0.83 

The  pigs  on  cowpea  pasture  gained  nearly  twice  as  ftot  as  those  fed 
com  and  tankage  without  pasturage.   The  pigs  were  gnued  on  a  good 

crop  of  cowpeas  from  August  12  to  September  16,  })ut  from  this  date 
to  November  5  they  were  grazed  on  a  field  in  which  there  was  only  half 
a  normal  crop,  hence  the  large  area  of  pasture  required  per  100  lbs.  of 
gain.  On  land  suited  to  soybeans  they  excel  cowpeas  for  pigs  on  account 
of  the  larger  production  of  seed.  Like  soybeans,  cowpeas  and  corn  are 
frequently  hogged  down.  (357) 

Ml.  Vel¥et  bean  pasture^To  determine  the  tbIuc  of  Telyet  bean 
pasture  for  pigs,  Qray,  Summers,  and  Shook*'  turned  a  lot  of  five  62-lb. 
grade  pigs  into  a  field  where  Tdvet  beans  had  been  grown  wHh  com, 
but  the  com  crop  already  removed.  Tn  addition  the  pigs  were  given  a 
half  ration  nf  com  meal  9  parts,  and  tankage  1  part,  while  another  lot 
was  fed  corn  and  tankage  in  a  dry  lot.  During  72  days  the  pigs  foraging 
the  velvet  beans  gained  1.23  lbs.  per  head  daily,  requiring  0.38  acre  of 
beans  and  only  170  lbs.  of  concentrates  for  100  lbs.  gain.  The  pigs  in 
the  dry  lot  gained  but  0.84  lb.  and  consumed  400  lbs.  concentrates  for 
100  lbs.  gain.  An  aere  of  Tehret  beans,  raised  in  a  com  field,  thus  re- 
placed over  600  lbs.  of  eomoentrates.  Velvet  beans  in  the  pod  may  also 
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be  fed  to  pigs  as  a  supplement  to  corn  or  other  grain.  The  pigs  will  not 
eat  the  pods,  but  become  expert  in  shelling  out  the  beans.""  (361) 

998.  Bape  pasture. — Over  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  United 
States  rape  is  imsurpafised  as  an  amnial  forage  enip  for  swine.  Aa  it 
may  be  sown  both  early  and  late  in  the  season,  forage  may  be  provided 
at  any  desired  time.  The  best  yields  are  nsually  obtained  with  spring 
seeding  and  if  the  crop  is  not  pastured  too  closely  growth  will  continue 
nntil  fall.  According  to  Eward  of  the  Iowa  Station,***"  the  pigs  should 
not  be  turned  on  the  rape  till  it  is  10  to  14  inches  high  and  when  it  is 
pastured  down  to  4  or  5  leaves  to  the  plant  the  animals  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  plot  to  give  the  crop  a  chance  to  recuperate.  The 
value  of  rape  pasture  for  pigs  is  well  shown  in  the  following  suniuiary 
of  6  trials,  lasting  80  to  190  days,  in  which  one  lot  of  spring  pigs  waa 
pastured  on  rape  and  another  on  alfalfa^  both  being  fed  concentrates  in 
addition: 

Rape  vs,  alfalfa  patiure  far  pigs 


Concentrates 
D&ily   for  lUO  liis. 
ATHigintioB  gun  gain 

Umu  Urn. 

Lot  //ConcentrateB,  8.711m.  Rape  pasture   1.06  340 

£ol/VC(moeatfalM,8.8ttM.  Atfalf a  partuie   1.12  844 


*Averace  of  3  trials  bv  Kv^'ard  (Towa  Bui.  136,  Pr^c.  Am.  Soc.  A  aim.  ftod.  IMS)*  1  hjT  Otb  (ba. 
BuL  00),  and  2  by  Waten,  Kuuer.  Wheeler,  aad  Kiag  (Kan.  BuL  102). 

The  pigs  on  rape  pasture  made  practically  as  large  gains  as  those  on 
alfalfa  pasture  and  required  even  less  concentrates  for  100  lbs.  gain. 
Where  alfalfa  thrives  it  surpasses  rape,  not  because  it  results  in  larger 
gain,  but  because  it  will  usually  carry  more  pigs  per  acre  and  does  not 
need  to  be  reseeded  each  year.  In  2  of  the  Kansas  trials  an  acre  of 
alfalfa  pa.sture  carried  twice  as  many  pigs  thruout  the  season  as  did 
an  acre  of  rape.  In  2  of  the  Iowa  trials,  however,  rape  produced  more 
pork  per  acre  than  did  alfal^  Ihnrard^^  fin^  that  the  portion  of  the 
rape  plant  eaten  by  pigs  is  nearly  as  rich  in  protein,  on  the  dry  matter 
basis,  as  is  alfal&,  and  that  pigs  fed  com  on  rape  pasture  do  not  need 
the  addition  of  more  than  5  per  ct.  of  tankage,  or  an  equivalent  amount 
of  other  supplement,  to  the  com  allowance.  Pigs  with  light  colored  skin 
or  thin  hair  may  be  blistered  by  running  in  rape  when  the  dew  is  on, 
but  this  may  be  obviated  by  keeping  them  off  the  fiekls  at  such  times. 

Rape  is  often  grown  in  combination  with  oats  or  oats  and  field  peas 
for  pig  pasture.  From  trials  at  the  Missouri  Station"'  Mumford  and 
Weaver  rank  rape  and  oats  next  to  alfalfa  and  red  clover  among  several 
forage  crops  tested.  At  the  Wisconsin  Station^**  Carlyle  found  rape 
folly  equal  to  red  clover  pastnre,  an  acre  of  rape  graced  by  pigs  4  to 
10  months  old  replacing  2,486  lbs.  of  mixed  com  meal  and  vriieat  shorts. 
At  the  Oregon  Station^^  an  acre  of  rape  pastore  with  no  grain  pro- 
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duced  154  lbs.  of  gain  with  pigs.  Grisdale  of  the  Ottawa  Experimental 
Farms'"  pastured  60  pigs  that  finally  reached  an  average  weight  of  185 
lbs.  each,  on  1.5  acres  of  rape,  feeding  in  addition  thereto  about  500  lbs, 
of  grain  to  each  pig.  Rape  is  an  excellent  winter  forage  crop  for  the 
South.  In  2  trials  at  the  Alabama  Station^**'  Gray,  Summers,  and  Shook 
found  that  pigs,  weighing  from  45  to  60  lbs.,  fed  a  half  allowance  of 
com  and  mtiier  shorts  or  tankage  on  rape  pasture  lor  116  to  147  days 
during  the  winter,  made  an  aTerage  dai^  gain  of  0.70  lb.  and  required 
0.14  acre  ol  rape  and  only  273  lbs.  of  concentrates  for  100  lbs.  of  gain. 
(881) 

993.  Grasses  and  cereals  for  pasture. — Among  the  permanent  grasses 
bluegra.ss  provides  the  best  pasture  thruout  the  northern  states.  As  blue- 
grass  makes  little  growth  during  the  summer,  other  crops  should  be  pro- 
vided for  this  season,  the  bluegrass  being  relied  on  for  grazing  in  spring 
and  early  summer  and  in  early  fall.  With  pigs  fed  corn  on  bluegrass, 
a  somewhat  larger  allowance  of  nitrogenoos  supplement  Is  needed  than 
on  legnme  or  rape  pasture*  tho  very  young  bluegrass  is  fairly  rich  in 
protein.  (810-11)  Jn  the  Sonth,  Bermuda  grass  famishes  the  best  pw- 
manent  grass  pasture  for  pigs.  (820) 

For  fall  and  early  spring  pasture  in  the  North  and  for  pasture  from 
late  fall  thruout  the  winter  and  spring  in  the  South,  the  cereals  are 
unexcelled.  Good  of  the  Kentucky  Station***'  has  found  that  preen  rye, 
wheat,  or  oats  when  5  to  8  inches  high  are  even  richer  than  alfalfa, 
clover,  soybeans,  or  cowpeas  in  protein.  Hence  the  cereals  at  this  stage 
are  really  nitrogenous  pastures,  and  go  far  toward  supplementing  corn. 
Good  conducted  8  trials,  averaging  117  days,  to  determine  the  value  of 
giving  a  small  allowance  of  tankage  or  soyb^ms  to  494b.  pigs  fed  com 
on  rye  pasture  during  the  winter  and  spring,  securing  the  results  shown 
in  the  taUe: 

Feeding  supplement  toith  corn  to  pigs  on  rye  pasture 

Conrpntmtea 
Daily    for  100  lbs. 
Avenfle  ooooentnte  aiiowaaoe  gain  s&ia 

LlM.  Lbt. 

Lot      Corn,  3  .0  lbs   0.74  397 

Lot//,  Com,  2.8  Um.   Supplement,  0.39  lb   0.92  345 

The  pigs  led  a  small  amount  of  supplement  with  the  com  made  larger 
and  more  economical  gains  than  those  fed  only  com  on  the  rye  pasture. 

During  the  periods  when  the  pasture  is  covered  by  snow  it  is  especially 
advantageous  to  feed  a  supplement  with  the  com.  In  the  southern  states, 
winter  rye  or  oats  will  furnish  most  satisfactory  pasture  for  pigs  thruout 
the  entire  winter,  greatly  decreasing  the  cost  of  maintaining  brood  sows 
and  raising  fall  pigs.  (318) 

994.  Hogging  down  ripe  grain. — ^Ripe  grain,usually  rye,  bald  barley, 
or  wheat,  is  firaquently  hogged  down,  tiie  pigs  being  turned  into  the  field 
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when  the  crop  is  nearly  ripe.  This  practice  is  especially  common  in  the 
grain  districts  of  the  Paciiic  Northwest,  where  the  summers  are  dry. 
Hunter  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture^^  reports  that 
in  eastern  Washington  109  pigs  having  aoeess  to  an  am  of  pasture 
hogged  dom  7.2  aeres  of  standing  wheat,  and  gave  a  net  retom  of 
$15.73  per  aere.  The  net  return  from  wheat  alongside,  harvested  and 
threshed,  was  only  $8.04  per  aere.  In  5  trials  by  linmford  and  Weaver 
at  the  Missouri  Station****  ripe  rye  hogged  down  produced  an  average 
of  212  lbs.  of  pork  per  acre,  after  deducting  the  additional  grain  fed- 
In  a  trial  by  Evvard  at  the  Iowa  Station"*'  1  crop  of  rye  yielding  41 
bushels  per  aere  was  worth  only  $18.56  an  acre  when  hogged  down  by 
pigs  fed  meat  meal  in  addition,  the  pigs  making  poor  gains.  Letter  when 
hogging  down  oom  the  same  pigs  made  most  satis&etory  gaina.  It  aeems 
donbtfol  whether  it  is  usually  profitable  to  hog  down  the  small  grains 
in  the  humid  distiiets,  when  labor  ean  be  seenred  to  harvest  the  erop. 
As  we  have  seen  (942) ,  ho^^ng  down  com  is  a  most  successful  practice. 

995.  Gleaning  stubble  fields. — Especially  on  the  grain  farms  of  the 
West  stubble  fields  are  an  important  factor  in  economical  pork  produc- 
tion. Where  the  grain  is  harvested  by  means  of  a  header  a  consider- 
able amount  is  left  ungarnered  and  was  formerly  wasted.  Now  many 
farmers  are  hog  fencing  their  fields  and  turning  pigs  on  the  stubble  to 
glean  the  scattered  heads  of  grain.  Qains  made  on  such  waste  are  almost 
clear  profit 

806.  Sorghum;  Japansie  oaae^-Sorii^nm  is  too  high  in  fiber  to  ezod 
as  a  pasture  for  young  pigs,  tho  it.  is  useful  in  the  South  for  providing 
snceulcnce  when  other  crops  are  not  available.  For  older  pigs  it  givea 
somewhat  better  results,^^^  supplied  in  addition  to  a  fair  aliowanoe  of 

grain.  (309) 

Scott  found  at  the  Florida  Station"'  that  Japanese  cane  fed  alone 
would  not  maintain  young  pigs.  As  succulence  with  grain  this  forage 
should  have  about  the  same  value  as  sorghum.  (323) 

967.  Soilage. — ^It  is  not  ordinarily  profitable  to  cut  and  haul  green 
crops  to  pigs,  for  they  can  better  do  their  own  harvesting.  To  deter- 
mine the  vflJne  of  si^lage  as  a  supplement  to  com.  Waters  fed  4  lots, 
each  of  six  48-lb.  pigs,  the  rations  shown  in  the  table  for  102  days  at 
the  Missouri  Station.^"  The  fresh-cut  green  forage  waa  fed  twice  daily. 

Variotts  soUage  crops  compared 

Daily       far  100  lb&  flrfa 
Avarac* tmtioii  gain  Obneenlnlw  SoUa«« 

Ujc        Uft  Lfac 

Lot    /,  Middlinn,  1 .4 fba.  Ooniiii«ol,2.1lbt....  0.7  618 

Lot  II,  Green  aUalfa,  0.8  lb.    Com  meal,  3.3  lbs.  0.8  401  91 

Z«ot///,  Green  clover,  0.71b.   Com  meal,  3 .3  lbs. .  0.8  435  93 

Lot  IV,  Green  bluegraas,  0 .7  lb.  Oom  meil,  8.4  lbs.  0.6  681  118 

**n.  S.  Dept  Agr.,  Fanners'  Bui.  599.    ^Mo.  Bui.  110.    **IOwa  Bui.  ISO. 
'^'Oray,  Doggar,  and  RIdgeway.  Ala.  Bui.  148;  Scott,  Fla.  BaL  118. 
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The  pi^  fed  green  alfalfa  or  clover  made  larger  gains  than  those  fed 
middlings  and  corn  meal,  78  lbs.  of  green  alfalfa  or  112  lbs.  of  green 
clover  saving  100  lbs.  of  concentrates.  Biuegrass  was  a  poor  supplement 
to  corn.  (418-22) 

998.  Boots. — ^We  have  seen  in  preyions  ehaptera  that  for  dairy  cattle, 
beef  cattle,  and  aheep,  silage  from  com  or  the  sorghums  provides  about 
as  satisfsctoiy  snccnlent  feed  as  do  roots,  and  at  a  mneh  lower  cost  over 
the  greater  part  of  our  country.  (866,  688-40,  784,  866)  With  the  pig 
however,  silage  will  not  replace  roots,  for  the  digestive  apparatus  of  this 
animal  is  not  adapted  to  utilize  large  amounts  of  such  coarse  and  fibrous 
feed.  Since  roots  have  a  high  value  for  pigs,  with  the  high  prices  now 
ruling  for  concentrates  large  numbers  of  farmers  can  profitably  grow 
roots  for  winter  succulence  for  their  pigs.  Roots  not  only  add  variety 
to  the  ration,  but  reduce  the  amount  of  concentrates  required,  and  aid 
in  mamtaining  the  health  of  the  animals.  On  aeoonnt  of  their  slightly 
laxative  efFect  and  their  bnlldness,  roots  are  eqteeially  valnable  f6r  brood 
sows  in  winter.  Danish  farmers  grow  no  Indian  eom,  and  yet  means 
of  waste  products  of  the  dairy,  purchased  feeding  stiiSi,  and  root  crops, 
mostly  beets,  they  lead  the  world  in  the  production  of  poric,  both  as  to 
quantity  and  quality. 

The  value  of  roots  for  fattening  pigs  is  shown  in  the  following  table, 
summarizing  the  results  of  8  trials,  averaging  88  days,  in  which  concen- 
trates aloue  were  fed  to  one  lot  of  pigs,  while  another  lot  was  fed  roots 
in  addition  to  the  same  comeentrates: 


Value  of  fwts  far  fattening  pigs 

InitUl  Daily  ^«*^      100  lb*,  gain 

Average  ration                               weicbt  saia  Concentxates  JlooU 

LtML  LIm.        Um.  Um. 

Lot  T,  total  of  38  pigx* 

Concentrates,  .5  .4  lbs                                      90  1.2  499 

Lot  II,  total  of  38  piqs* 

Ckmoentrates,  3.6  lbs.    Roots,  5.6  Iba               87  1.0        358  631 

•Awraite  of  1  trUi  by  Clark  QJtali  BuL  101).  1  by  Luenby  (Ohio  I^t^  18S4).  2  \a  Plumb  and.  Buliu 
79.82).  1  bv  Robertm^)ttMmBiv«>VwiBiiMP«»llSl)t9b9r8Mlm  (Utnhi^liBD.aadlbgrBhnv 
OiaaX.  BuL  27). 

As  shown  in  the  taUo^  'the  value  of  adding  roots  to  the  ration  for 
fattening  pigs,  lies  not  in  any  increase  in  the  rate  of  gain,  bnt  in  lessen* 

ing  the  amount  of  concentrates  required  for  100  lbs.  gain.  In  these 
trials  only  448  lbs.  of  roots  was  required  to  save  100  lbs.  of  concen- 
trates. This  is  a  higher  value  than  we  would  expect  from  the  amount 
of  dry  matter  they  contain,  for  100  lbs.  of  corn  contains  as  much  dry 
matter  as  546  lbs.  of  sugar  beets,  which  are  the  richest  of  the  common 
root  crops.  The  high  value  of  roots  is  undoubtedly  due  to  their  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  digestive  traet  For  young  pigs  roots  are  especially 
valuable,  as  they  tend  to  growth  rather  than  fattening.  Indeed,  in 
fliifnii^fa|f  1^  the  allowanee  of  roots  should  be  restrieted,  or  the  dedred 
flush  ^  not  be  secured. 
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Root  crops  may  be  economically  gathered  by  turning  pigs  in  to  graze 
the  field.  At  the  Michigan  Station/^*  Shaw  turned  pigs  receiving  one- 
third  of  a  normal  grain  ration  into  a  beet  field  to  do  thdr  own  f cvraging 
and  found  that  1  aero  of  sngar  beets  produced  716  lbs.  and  1  aiere  of 
half  sugar  beets  and  half  mMigal*  792  lbs.  of  gain.  In  the  South  root 
crops  may  be  used  with  advantage  as  forage  for  pigs  during  tho  winter. 

Tho  it  is  not  wise  to  force  pigs  to  live  on  roots  alone,  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  Buffum  and  Griffith  of  the  Colorado  Station"'  found  that 
sugar  beets,  fed  alone,  rather  more  than  maintained  pigs.  As  high  as 
25  lbs.  per  day  of  mangels  have  been  fed  to  dry  sows  or  those  not  far 
advanced  in  pregnancy,  the  allowance  being  decreased  and  the  meal  ra- 
tion somewhat  increased  as  pregnancy  advanced. 

909.  CompsxisoA  ef  root  oropsw-— The  Danish  (Copenhagen)  Experi- 
ment Station,*^*  in  trials  with  204  pigs  fed  whole  or  sliced  roots  in 
combination  with  skim  milk,  whey,  and  grain,  found  that  1  lb.  of  ground 
barley  was  equal  in  feeding  value  to: 

Dry  matter  Sugar 

7 .5 lbs. mangel bccta ooDtainmg   ll.Operct.  6.7  per ct. 

6 .5  lbs.  mangel  hccts  containinf;;   13  6  per  ct.  8  9  per  ct. 

5 .0  lbs.  fodder  beets  containing   16 .5  per  oi.  10 .9  per  ct. 

4.0  lbs.  sugar  beets oonUuning   21 .3 per  ot.  14.0 per et 

Thus  it  is  shown  that  7.5  lbs.  of  mangels  or  4  lbs.  of  sugar  beets  are 
as  useful  in  pig  feeding  as  1  lb.  of  ground  barley,  when  all  are  combined 
with  daily  waste  products.  Carrots  proved  as  valuable  as  beets  when 

measured  by  the  dry  substance  contained.  Since  roots  are  almost  wholly 
digestible  their  relative  feeding  value  depends  upon  the  total  dry  matter 
they  contain,  rather  than  tho  variety  or  kind.  According  to  Day,"' 
sugar  beets  not  only  possess  the  highest  feeding  value  per  ton,  but  are 
also  most  readily  eaten  by  pigs.  He  states  that  hogs  prefer  mangels 
_to  carrots.  (367-72) 

1000.  Sugar  beets;  beet  pulp;  molasses. — At  the  Utah  Station"'  Clark 
fed  sugsr  beeti,  wet  beet  pulp,  and  beet  molasses  in  eombfnation  with 
wheat  shorts  to  4  lots  of  190-lb.  pigs  for  48  days  with  the  results  shown 
below: 

Sugar  bwls,  beet  pulp,  and  beet  molassei  fed  to  pigt 

VlBedfortOOIlN.sifa 

Daily  Beets  or 

▲vKMsntiaB  iriua        Shorta    bc«t  pulp  MoIaasM 

Lba.Lba.Lba.  Lba. 

Lot  I 

Shorta,  7.6iiM.   1.7  444   

Lot  II 

Shorts,  3.2 lbs.  Sugar beeta,  8.8  Ibs...     1.2        368  607 

LolJJJ 

Shorts,  3 .3  lbs.  Beet  pulp,  12 .3  lbs... .     1 .8        876  1,080 

Lot  IV 

Shorts,  3 .0  lbs.   Beet  pulp,  9 .4  lbs. 

BeetmoluMs,4.4]bs.    1.6        186        600  281 

»«MIdi.  But.  MS.  "'Productive  Swine  Husbandry,  p,  201. 

"■Colo.  BaL  74.  ">Utsli  BuL  101. 

twCopenbsgen  (Denmsrk)  Station.  Rpt  1892. 
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The  table  shows  that  while  the  shorts-fed  pigs  gained  1.7  lljs.  each 
daily,  those  fed  a  half  allowance  of  shorts  with  sugar  beets  or  beet  i)ulp 
additional  gained  1.2  lbs.  each  daily.  In  this  trial  609  lbs.  of  wet  beet 
pulp  or  396  lbs.  of  sugar  beets  replaced  100  lbs.  of  wheat  shorts.  (874) 
Shorts,  beet  pulp,  and  beet  molasses  eomMned  produced  nearly  as  large 
gains  as  shorts  alone.  One  hundred  lbs.  of  beet  molaaspB  saved  32  lbs. 
of  shorts  and  153  lbs.  of  beet  pnlp.  All  the  poi^  was  of  good  quality 
except  that  from  the  moUaBes-fed  pigs,  wtdok  had  a  peenliar  nnsavoiy 
taste.  (276) 

Overfeeding  with  beet  molasses  causes  pigs  to  scour.  In  a  trial  at 
the  New  York  (Cornell)  Station,"'  after  feeding  five  87-lb,  pigs  a  ration 
of  1.6  lbs.  corn  meal,  2.4  lbs.  sugar-beet  molasses,  and  4  lbs.  milk  for  3 
days,  2  pigs  died  suddenly.  The  molasses  was  then  A\'ithdrawn  from 
the  ration,  but  the  remaining  pigs  did  not  thrive,  doubtless  due  to  the 
efPeets  of  the  molasses. 

1001.  Fotatoes^In  two  trials  1^  the  senior  author  at  the  Wisconsin 
Station*'®  potatoes  were  cooked  in  an  open  kettle,  using  as  little  water 
as  poflsible,  and  corn  meal  added  to  form  a  thick  mush  which  was  eaten 
by  pigs  with  great  relish.  Corn  meal  wet  with  water  was  led  to  a  second 
lot  for  comparison.  The  results  were  aa  follows: 

440  lbs.  of  com  meal,  fed  alone,  produced  100  lbs.  of  gain. 

262  lbs.  of  com  meal  with  786  1m.  of  potatoes,  weighed  beforo  eooJuag,  produced 

100  lbs.  of  gain. 

From  this  we  learn  that  786  lbs.  of  potatoes,  when  fed  to  pigs  after 
being  cooked,  effected  a  saving  of  178  lbs.  of  com  meal,  442  lbs.  of  po- 
tatoes taking  liie  place  of  100  lbs.  of  corn  meal. 

At  the  Copenhao:en  (Denmark)  Station*^*  Fjord  found  400  lbs.  of 
cooked  potatoes  e(iual  to  100  lbs.  of  mixed  grains  for  swine. 

Potter  of  the  Oregon  Station^''  reports  that  when  steamed  potatoes  were 
fed  with  harley  at  the  rate  of  3  to  6  lbs.  of  potatoes  to  1  lb.  of  barley, 
it  took  only  340  to  381  lbs.  of  potatoes  to  replace  100  lbs.  of  grain.  To 
replace  100  lbs.  of  barley  552  lbs.  of  raw  potatoes  were  required.  Gris- 
dale  of  the  Ottawa  Experimental  Farms^^'  reports  that  raw  potatoes 
alone  will  scarcely  maintain  life  in  pigs,  but  given  in  small  quantities 
they  help  to  keep  thorn  in  health  when  other  succulent  feed  is  lacking. 
(374)    Potatoes  should  be  cooked  for  p'lga,  and  fed  with  concentrates. 

1002.  Artichokes. — French  of  the  Oregon  Station^'*  placed  pigs  in  a 
field  of  artichokes,  estimated  to  yield  740  bu.  per  acre.  As  the  pigs 
made  little  gain  on  the  tubers  alone,  a  small  allowance  of  mixed  wheat 
and  oats  was  supplied  in  addition,  abont  310  lbs.  of  mixed  grain  being 
then  reqnired  to  produce  100  lbs.  of  gain.  In  this  case  the  artichokes 
saved  fh>m  150  to  200  lbs.  of  grain  for  'each  100  lbs.  of  gain  made. 

»N.  7.  COornen)  Bid.  199.  »Breedei^  Gas..  6S.  1918.  P^  m 

*»Wia  Rpt  1990.  "'Ottawa  Bzpt  Fmu,  BnL  S7. 

■*Copeiiliagea  (Denmark)  Statkm,  Rpt  1890.    '^Oie.  BoL  M. 
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Sweitzer  of  the  Missouri  Station"''  rates  artichokes  equal  to  potatoes 
for  pig  feeding.  Qrisdale  of  the  Ottawa  Experimental  Farms^**  fonad 
artiehokea  eocmomieal  and  slightly  move  valuable  than  potatoea.  Altlio 
long  grown  in  a  small  way  and  often  extolled,  no  extended  feeding  triab 
have  yet  been  made  with  artiohidras,  nor  does  their  use  by  feeders  aeem 
to  increase.  (375) 

1003.  Pumpkins;  squashes. — Rommel,"'  summarizing'  the  findings  of 
3  stations,  reports  that  273  lbs.  of  grain,  together  with  376  lbs.  of  raw 
pumpkins,  gave  100  lbs.  of  gain  with  fattening  pigs.  When  cooked  it 
requircMl  1,150  lbs.  of  pumpkins  and  222  of  grain  for  100  lbs.  of  gain. 
From  tlicse  data  we  may  conclude  that  cooking  is  of  uo  advantage  with 
this  vegetable.  Am  has  been  pointed  out  before  (383),  the  seeds  should 
not  be  removed  before  feeding  pumpkins  as  they  are  rieh  in  nntrienta. 
Feeding  an  undue  allowanee  of  seeds  would,  however,  tend  to  cause  di- 
gestive disturbance,  on  account  of  their  richness. 

Cottrell  of  the  Colorado  Station""  states  that  some  Colorado  stock- 
men fatten  hogs  exclusively  on  raw  squashes.  They  report  favorable 
returns  ]Hr  acre,  with  meat  of  good  flavor  but  having  an  undesirable 
yellow  color. 

1004.  Sweet  potatoes. — Dodson  of  the  Louisiana  Station""  recommends 
sweet  potatoes  as  the  best  root  crop  for  pigs  for  fall  and  early  winter 
grazing  on  the  cut-over  pine  lands  of  the  South.  Sweet  potatoea  planted 
in  June  and  early  July  are  ready  for  feeding  by  the  middle  of  October. 
Since  the  tubers  are  low  in  protein,  pigs  grazing  sweet  potatoes  should 
be  given  such  nitrogenous  feeds  as  soybeans  or  coiA-peas.  Dodson  states 
that  an  acre  of  sweet  potatoes  should  carry  8  to  10  year-old  pigs  for 
60  days,  when  they  are  given  a  limited  concentrate  allowance  in  addition. 
Duggar  of  the  Alabama  Station,""  allowing  pigs  to  harvest  sweet  po- 
tatoes at  will,  secured  100  lbs.  of  gain  by  feeding  313  lbs.  of  grain 
additional,  thereby  saving  about  200  lbs.  of  grain  for  each  100  lbs.  of 
Increase  while  fattening.  (376) 

1000.  Peanuts* — ^For  the  season  in  the  fall  when  they  are  available  peap 
nuts  provide  one  of  the  best  forage  crops  for  pigs  in  the  South.  Tlieir 
value  is  shown  in  a  trial  by  Gray,  Summers,  and  Shook  at  the  Alabama 
Station,^*^  in  which  3  lots,  each  of  six  60-lb.  pigs,  were  fed  for  96  days 
as  shown  in  the  table: 

Peanuts  as  a  forage  crop  for  pigs  in  the  Sonih 

Daily  ^^0  lb*,  gala 

Avenge  ration                                     uin  CoDcentiates  Pa^turs 

Lbs.  lib*.  Acres 

Lot     /,  Poanut  paBture  only                                   1.00  ...  0.22 

Lot  //,  Com,  1 .7  iba.   Peanut  pasture                   1.25  134  0.18 

LU in,  Oam,  I Slba,  Taiika8B»0.4]b.  Fixture.  1.43  130  0.18 

The  pigs  on  peanut  pastore  without  other  feed  made  fair  gains  bat 

»>Mo.  BnL  29.  *"Colo.  BvL  140.        >»AIa.  BnL  US. 

"•Ottawa  Expt  Pferms,  Bui.  51.    '**La.  Bui.  124.  ■^Ala.  BnL  108. 

'"U.  S.  Dept.  Agtu  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.,  BuL  47. 
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were  not  fat  enough  for  market  at  the  close  of  the  trial,  while  Tx)ts  II 
and  III  were  well  finished.  Compared  with  another  lot  fed  corn  and 
tankage  in  a  dry  lot,  an  acre  of  peanut  pasture  saved  2,390  lbs.  of  con- 
centrates. Lot  I,  grazing  peanuts  alone,  made  454  lbs.  of  gain  per  acre 
of  peanuts.  Much  higher  returns  than  this  are  sometimes  secured,  a 
field  at  the  Aikanaas  Station  yielding  at  the  rate  of  14^52  Ihe.  of  pork 
per  aere.  .Sinee  peanatB  tend  to  make  soft  pork,  pigs  ehoiild  be  finished 
on  snch  feeds  as  eom  for  at  least  2  to  3  weeks  after  grazing  peanuts. 
Peannts  can  be  grazed  during  only  a  relatively  short  sesaon,  for  after 
a  time  the  nuts  will  sprout  or  rot  if  left  in  the  ground,  eepeeially  in  wet 
weather.  (258,  362) 

1006.  Chufas. — Like  artichokes,  the  small  tubers  of  the  chufa  remain 
in  the  ground  uninjured  all  winter.  Chufas  grow  best  on  light,  sandy 
soils,  producing  100  to  150  bushels  per  acre.  Duggar  of  the  Alabama 
Station**'  hurdled  young  pigs  on  a  chufa  field,  giving  them  com  and 
eowpea  meal  additionaL  The  average  of  2  triala  showed  that,  after  due 
allowance  was  made  for  the  grain  fed,  the  chufas  produced  pork  at  the 
rate  of  307  Ihs.,  worth  over  $15  per  acre.  (377) 

1007.  Caoam— Conner  of  the  Florida  Station***  found  that  pigs  fed 
cassava  alone  or  equal  parts  of  cas.sava  and  sweet  potatoes  did  not  main- 
tain their  weight.  When  fed  with  shorts  cassava  produced  fair  gains. 
Larger  returns  can  generally  be  secured  from  other  crops  for  pigs  than 
from  cas.sava.  (378) 

1008.  Silage. — May  of  the  Kentucky  Station^*^  found  that  hogs  re- 
ceiving shelled  com  and  com-and-aoyhesn  silage  made  larger  gains  than 
those  fed  shelled  eom  alone,  100  Ihs.  of  silage  equaling  22  lbs.  of  com 
in  feeding  value.  The  pigs  first  picked  out  the  grain  in  the  silage  and 
then  chewed  the  remainder,  tho  swallowing  but  little  of  it.  At  the 
Ottawa  Experimental  Farms"'  clover  and  alfalfa  silage  invariably 
proved  useful,  and  com  silage  was  fairly  well  eaten.  The  addition  of 
some  dry  meal  to  the  silage  caused  it  to  be  eaten  quite  readily.  Clover, 
alfalfa,  or  other  legume  hay  sliould  generally  prove  more  satisfactory 
than  silage  of  any  kind.  Silage  from  the  corn  plant  is  both  too  woody 
and  too  low  in  digestible  matter  to  serve  with  any  satis&etifm  aa  a  feed 
for  swine  that  are  being  properly  maintained.  If  shotes  and  breeding 
stock  live  on  a  limited  allowance  of  rich  concentratea  akne,  they  will 
suffer  for  lack  of  proper  bulk  in  the  ration.  For  such  pigs,  silage,  and 
even  corn  silage,  will  be  helpful  in  distending  the  digestive  tract. 

1009.  The  legume  hays. — ^With  the  prices  of  feeding  stuffs  ruling  high, 
the  swine  feeder  must  make  the  largest  pos.sible  use  of  alfalfa,  clover, 
vetch,  eowpea,  soybean,  and  other  legume  pasture  in  summer,  and  in  win- 
ter feed  freely  of  specially  cured  hay  from  the  legumes  in  order  to  have 
healthy  animals  and  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  production.  The  finer 
parts  of  elover  and  alfalfa  hay,  especially  the  first  cutting  of  clover  and 

«Ala.  Bui.  122.  ■'Ky.  Bui.  101. 

*"Fla.  BoL  90.  '"Ottawa  Bipt  Farms,  BtfL  SL 
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the  last  cutting  of  alfalfa,  are  often  as  valuable  for  feeding  pigs 
the  same  weight  of  expensive  wheat  middlings.  The  southern  planter 
has  a  specially  choice  list  of  equally  valuable  legumes  in  the  cowpea,  soy- 
bean, velvet  bean,  peanut,  etc.  Legume  hay  may  be  fed  to  pigs  from 
slatted  racks  or  from  boxes  with  opouings  low  on  the  sides  from  which 
the  animalB  can  eat  at  wilL  The  legume  hays  not  only  furnish  pro- 
tein, 80  essential  for  building  all  the  lean  meat  titBiiee  and  the  oigana  of 
the  body,  hat  they  also  cany  much  ealdnm  (lime),  wfaieh  is  needed  in 
bone  building.  They  are  therefore  doaUy  nsefnl  in  supplementing  Indian 
com  and  the  other  cereals,  which  are  rather  poor  in  both  protdn  and 
calcium. 

1010.  Alfalfa  hay.— Leafy,  bright  alfalfa  hay  is  the  best  of  all  legume 
hays  for  the  pig.  Not  only  is  this  hay  useful  for  brood  sows  and  stock 
pigs  but  it  is  a  cheap  and  fairly  efficient  supi)l(>inent  to  corn  or  the  other 
cereals  for  fattening  pigs.  The  value  of  alfalfa  hay  for  fattening  pigs 
is  shown  in  the  following  table,  ^^h  snmmaxises  the  results  of  3  trials, 
averaging  103  days  in  length,  by  Snyder  at  the  North  Platte,  Nebraska, 
Substation,"*  with  pigs  averaging  133  lbs.  in  weight : 

Alfalfa  hay  for  fattening  pigs 

Cbrsfbr  Faadeoat 

^  ^  ^  Mly      lOOUMb  of  lOOOiik 

DMdghraft  sala        tnio  caiii* 

Lbs.  Lb*.  Dollars 

Lot    /,  Com  alone   1.27  £06  4.25 

Lot  //, Coni and IffliK alfalfa hfty in reok   1.60  496  3.78 

Lot  III,  Corn  90,  and  chopped  alfalfa  hay  10  per  ct.    1 .46  433  3  .87 

Lot  IV,  Com  75,  and  chopped  alfalfa  hay  25  per  ct.    1 . 12  431  4 .33 

Loi   l%Coni76,aiulaIfflJf«ineal25peree.   1.27  300  4.86 

*C<>m  a*  10.47  pw  boM;  kas  dMfa  hi7  aft  tS,  otoppad  aUUb  W  M  tlO^  awl  dfUte  1^ 

per  too. 

In  these  trials  the  pigs  in  Lot  I,  fed  ground  com  alone,  made  better 
gains  than  is  usual  on  this  unbalanced  ration,  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
had  been  well-grown  on  alfalfa  pasture.  The  pigs  in  Lot  II,  supplied 
long  alfalfa  hay  in  racks  in  addition  to  eom,  gained  0.23  lb.  more  per 
head  daily  than  those  in  Lot  I  and  made  the  largest  and  the  cheapest 
gains  of  all  lots.  Chopping  the  hay  by  passing  it  thra  a  feed  cutter 
or  grinding  it  to  a  meal  did  not  produce  more  rapid  gains,  but  increased 
the  cost.  When  the  proportion  of  cut  alfalfa  hay  or  alfalfa  meal  was 
increased  to  25  per  ct.  the  gains  were  smaller  and  more  expensive.  In 
trials  at  the  Kansas  Station,"'  Kinzer  and  Wheeler  like^^-ise  found  that 
grinding  alfalfa  hay  to  meal  did  not  result  in  larger  gains  fattening 
pigs. 

While  fattening  cattle  and  sheep  will  consume  enough  alfalfa  hay  to 
make  a  fsirly  well  balanced  ration  with  com,  the  fattening  pig  has  not 
this  capacity  for  roughage  and  henee  will  not  oonsnme  enough  hay  to 
balance  his  ration  sufficiently  to  produce  maximum  gains.  This  is  shown 
in  4  trials  by  Waters,  Einzer,  and  colleagues  at  the  Kansas  Station"* 
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with  a  total  of  192  pigs,  in  which  one  lot  was  fed  corn  with  alfalfa  hay 
in  racks  while  another  was  fed  corn  and  tankage.  The  results  of  the 
trials,  which  averaged  65  days,  are  summarized  in  the  table : 

Alfalfa  hay  vs,  iofiikage  as  supplemenis  io  corn 

yiflf^l  Daily  F***^  Kaio 

Avence  rstJon                            vd|^t  gain  ConooDtratca  Ilay 

Lba.  Lba.  Lba.  Lba. 

Lot  7,  Corn,  6  5  lbs.    Alfalfa  hay,  1 .2  lbs.      154  1.13  587  95 

Lot  II,  Com,  G  .6  lbs.   Tankage,  0 .9  lb            153  1 .58  477 

Lot  II,  fed  tankage  and  com,  made  considerably  larger  gains  tban 
Lot  I,  fed  alfalfa  hay  as  the  sole  supplement  to  corn.  With  corn  at 
$19,  alfalfa  hay  at  $8,  and  tankage  at  $41  to  $45  per  ton,  in  each  trial 
the  gains  of  Lot  I  were  more  expensive  than  where  tankage  was  used 
as  the  supplement. 

Whether  to  use  alfalfa  hay  or  purchased  concentrates  to  balance  the 
ration  of  the  fattening  pig  will  depend  on  the  relative  priee  of  these 
feeda.  With  com  and  barley  at  $20,  tankage  at  $40,  and  alfalfa  hay  at 
$5  per  ton,  Morton  of  the  Colorado  Station*"  found  alfalfa  a  much  more 
economical  supplement  than  tankage.  In  aOB  trial  by  Snyder  at  the 
North  Platte,  Nebraska,  Substation,^**^  fattening  pi|^  made  cheaper  gains 
and  returned  more  profit  on  corn  and  alfalfa  hay  than  on  corn  and  5 
per  ct.  of  tankage,  while  in  another  trial  the  results  were  reversed.  Sny- 
der points  out  that  alfalfa  hay  is  most  efficient  as  a  supplement  in  fine 
winter  weather  when  the  pigs  have  good  appetites  for  the  hay  and  com. 
In  nnfaTorable  weather  or  when  the  pigs  are  oat  of  eondition  the  use  of 
some  nitrogenoua  eonoentrate,  like  tankage,  linseed  meal,  or  aborts,  aida 
in  stimulating  the  appetite  and  hence  results  in  larger  gains.  (388, 1018) 

1011.  Clover  hay. — In  2  trials  with  904b.  pigs  at  the  Montana  Sta- 
tion"* Linfield  found  that  pigs  fed  4.9  lbs.  per  head  daily  of  a  mixture 
of  2  parts  ground  barley  and  1  part  wheat  bran  gained  0.9  lb.  per  head 
daily,  requiring  529  lbs.  of  concentrates  for  100  lbs.  of  gain.  Other  lots 
fed  the  same  concentrate  allowance  with  1  lb.  of  clover  hay  per  head  daily 
made  an  average  daily  gain  of  1  lb.  and  required  487  lbs.  of  coueeu- 
trates  and  101  Hm.  of  haj  for  100  lba.  of  gain.  In  these  trials  100  lba. 
of  elover  hay  was  equal  to  42  lba.  of  mixed  barl^  and  bran.  (847) 
*"C01o.  BqL  m  >«Nelir.  Bol.  147.  *"MOnt  BQL  67. 
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FEED  AND  CARE  OF  SWINE 

Tho  the  synonym  for  filthinoss,  no  other  animal  serving  man  will,  if 
given  a  chance,  so  well  keep  its  abode  in  order  as  the  pig.  He  will  in- 
dustriously gather  dried  grass,  leaves,  etc.,  and  form  them  into  a  bed 
which  he  will  not  foul.  The  floor  where  his  corn  is  thrown  will  remain 
clean  if  he  has  half  a  chanoe  to  show  his  manners.  When  he  wallows  in 
the  mire  or  rabs  on  the  oiler  it  is  with  a  wisdom  that  knows  whereof 
it  acts. 

He  is  excelled  only  by  the  cow  in  economy  of  converting  the  gros 
products  of  the  farm  into  edible  products  for  man.  Garbage,  vagetaUe 

and  other  waste,  green  forage,  and  grain  are  all  voraciously  consnmed 
and  quickly  and  economically  converted  into  meat.  So  swift  is  his 
career  that  he  usually  breaks  into  life  with  the  spring  flowers,  plays  the 
gormand  in  summer,  and  yields  his  unctuous  body  a  sacrifice  to  men's 
necessities  with  the  dropping  of  the  leaves  in  fall.  The  pig  is  the  poor 
man's  reliance  and  the  opulent  farmer's  gold  mine.  Of  all  domestic 
animals  he  is  the  most  prolific,  and  his  possibilitiea  in  multiplying  are 
the  delight  of  the  eily  man  in  his  ecstatic  dreams  of  land  owning  and 
raising  his  meager  investment  in  a  single  mother  pig  to  the  nth  poww 
thru  her  precocious  progeny. 

1012.  Summer  care  of  swine. — During  summer  all  swine,  including 
brood  sows  and  boars,  should  live  in  the  open  air  on  fresh,  uncontam- 
inated  soil  in  order  to  escape  inlcstinal  parasites  and  other  ailments. 
Grazing  on  succulent  pastures  with  a  reasonable  allowance  of  concen- 
trates additional,  they  will  develop  bone,  muscle  and  constitution  along 
with  a  vigorons,  roomy,  digestive  tract  Shade  and  running  water» 
preferably  supplied  from  a  well,  or,  if  from  a  spring  or  brook,  safeguarded 
from  contamination,  are  essential  in  pastures.  Artificial  wallows,  made 
of  cement,  that  hold  a  few  inches  of  water,  will  not  spread  disease,  afford 
much  comfort,  and  are  a  paying  proposition  when  many  pigs  are  kept 

Tho  even  mature  pi^s  can  barely  subsist  on  grass  pasture,  good  pas- 
ture, such  as  alfalfa,  clover,  or  rape,  somewhat  more  than  sustains  life 
and  so  leaves  for  producing  increase  all  the  extra  feed  which  may  be 
supplied.  In  addition  to  pasture,  sufficient  concentrates  should  be  fed  to 
keep  the  pigs  thrifty  and  gaining,  but  in  no  case  so  abundantly  as  to 
make  them  lazy  and  shiftless,  for  pigs,  if  heavily  fed,  forage  little,  but 
lie  idly  in  the  shade.  Obemvation  will  soon  determine  the  quantity  of 
feed  which  will  keep  pigs  gaining  normally  while  actively  finaging  to 
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appease  their  hunger.  With  usdmtHa  on  sneh  protein-rieh  pasture  as 
that  innuahed  by  the  legumes  and  rape,  the  concentrates  may  be  mostly 
carbonaceous  in  character,  such  as  com,  wheat,  barley,  kafir,  and  milo, 
with  enough  skim  milk,  tankage,  wheat  middlings,  linseed  meal,  or  Other 
protein-rich  concentrates  to  balance  the  ration.  (918,  964) 

Boars  and  brood  sowa  of  the  larger  breeds  should  reach  a  weight  of 
about  250  lbs.  at  one  year  of  age  if  rightly  fed  and  managed.  The  feed 
and  care  of  the  boar  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  sow.  Too  often 
both  are  elosely  confined  in  filthy  quarters,  away  from  the  wholesome 
earth,  without  opportonitgr  for  ezereiae  or  foraging. 

1013.  Winter  feed  and  care. — Breeding  stock  and  shotes  shonld  not  be 
heavily  fed  during  winter  lest  they  grow  too  fat.  If  rich  eoneentrates 
only  are  given  and  the  animals  not  overfed,  the  feed  allowance  will  not 
have  enough  volume  or  bulk  to  distend  the  stomach  and  intestines  prop- 
erly, and  this  leaves  the  animals  unsatisfied,  restless,  and  quarrelsome. 
To  correct  this  trouble  and  because  such  feed  is  both  cheap  and  whole- 
some, all  such  hogs  should  be  daily  fed  some  fine,  well-cured  legume  hay 
mr  some  roots,  or  better,  both  hsj  and  roots.  If,  nnfbrtunately,  neither  is 
avaUable,  then  bran  and  oats,  tho  more  eostly,  will  be  helpful  in  giving 
bulk  to  the  ration.  The  concentrates  fed  to  sUHsk  hogs  should  always  be 
given  as  a  thin,  watery  slop  with  the  cbill  taken  off,  to  help  distend  the 
digestive  tract  at  meal  time. 

Pigs  that  do  not  otherwise  get  exercise  in  winter  should  be  provided 
with  a  feeding  floor,  covered,  if  possible,  and  kept  clean,  on  which  shelled 
com  and  whole  oats  are  scattered  thinly  so  as  to  force  them  to  pick  up 
a  grain  at  a  time.  Here  too  can  be  placed  racks  holding  legume  hay. 
In  this  way  pigs  may  be  kept  out  of  their  beds  and  on  their  feet  for 
hours  at  a  time  getting  air  and  exercise.  Young  breeding  stoek  and 
shotes  should  gain  from  half  to  three-fourths  of  a  pound  daily  in  winter, 
the  supply  of  feed  being  regulated  to  that  end. 

It  is  highly  important  that  tho  rati<m  of  the  brood  sow  furnish  ample 
protein  and  mineral  matter  for  tiie  proper  nourishment  of  her  body  and 
the  development  of  the  unborn  young.  Trials  by  Evvard  of  the  Iowa 
Station,^  which  are  summarized  in  the  following  tabic,  show  the  folly  of 
feeding  brood  sows  corn  alone.  In  one  trial  a  lot  of  5  gilts  was  fed  3.6 
lbs.  of  ear  com  alone  per  head  daily,  while  other  lota  were  fed  ear  oom  and 
meat  meal ;  ear  com  and  a  nuzture  of  oats,  wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings, 
and  linseed  meal ;  shelled  com  with  cut  clover  hay  and  molasses ;  ear  com 
and  clover  hay ;  and  ear  com  and  alfalfa  hay.  In  a  similar  trial  with  4 
lots,  each  of  10  yearling  sows,  one  lot  was  fed  ear  com  alone,  and  the 
other  lots  ear  corn  supplemented  by  meat  meal,  linseed  meal,  or  alfalfa 
hay.  In  the  table  all  weights  of  ear  com  are  reduced  to  a  shelled  com 
basis. 
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Cam  reqwmt  nuppUmewi  far  hraod  90W9 

Amnci  nlfaB  gain  of  pigx  pigs 

Ikm.  LU.  Per  ct. 

QQU,  6  in  each  lei 

/,  Ear  corn,  3 .6  lbs   0  35  1.74  68 

//,  Ear  com,  3 .2  lbs.    Meat  meal,  0 . 13  lb   0 .58  2 .01  93 

///,  Ear  corn,  2  .8  lbs.    Meat  meal,  0.43  lb   O.eS  2.28  OS 

IV,  Ear  com,  2  7  lbs.    Mixture  (oats  3,  bran  3,  mid- 
dlings 3,  Imsced  meal  2  parts),  1 .1  lbs   0 .35  1 .84  83 

Vf  Shelled  com,  8.8  Ibo.  Cot  dovar  and  mnlBimfn, 

1.6  lbs   0  .58  2  .19  86 

VI,  Ear  com,  3 .7  lbs.   Clover  hay  in  rack,  0 .30  lb . .  0 .53  2 .21  94 

F//,  Ear  com,  3  .7  lbs.   AUfdfftliiiyiii  nwk  1.1  Ibfl... .  0.88  2.29  88 
Yearling  Mom,  JO  in  each  2o( 

/,  Ear  com,  6 .0  lbs   0.69  1.85  41 

II,  Ear  com,  4  .1  lbs.    Moat  nioal,  0  .50  lb   0  78  2  .42  85 

///,  Ear  com,  4.1  lbs.   Linseed  meal,  1.1  lbs   0.67  2.22  76 

7K,Earoonk,5.0]bB.  AlTdfahAj miMlc,0.27  lb. .  0.64  1.77  87 

Both  the  gilts  and  the  yearling  sows  fed  corn  alone  farrowed,  pigs 

lighter  in  weight  and  lo.ss  vigorous  than  when  the  ration  was  properly 
balanced.  Lot  IV  of  tlie  yearling  sows  ate  so  little  alfalfa  hay  that  it 
was  insufficient  to  balance  the  corn  allowance,  as  is  shown  by  the  weight 
of  the  pigs  farrowed  and  the  low  percentage  of  strong  pigs.  The  gilts 
fed  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  made  good  gains  and  farrowed  large,  strong 
pigs. 

In  4  trials  at  the  North  Platte,  Nebraska,  Snlietation'  Snyder  found 
that  340-lb.  brood  sows  could  be  carried  thru  the  winter  satisfactorily 
on  1.1  lbs.  of  shelled  com  daily  per  100  lbs.  live  weight  with  alfalfa  hay 
supplied  in  racks,  the  rows  eating  0.70  lb.  per  head  daily.  The  cost  of 
wintering  for  these  sows  was  less  than  when  a  mixture  of  half  ground 
com  and  half  chopped  alfalfa  was  fed. 

1014.  The  brood  sow. — The  age  at  which  to  breed  young  sows  will 
naturally  depend  somewhat  on  the  growth  they  have  made.  Seldom  is 
it  advisable  to  breed  them  until  th^  are  8  months  old,  and  many  breedeis 
prefer  to  wait  until  they  are  10  to  12  months  old.  Whether  to  raise  1 
or  2  litters  a  year  diould  be  determined  from  local  oonditions,  consider- 
ing the  winter  climate  and  the  feeds  available.  Where  winters  are  long 
and  severe  and  the  sows  and  pigs  can  not  be  given  the  best  of  feed  and 
care,  it  is  best  not  to  attempt  to  raise  2  litters  a  year.  Under  the  proper 
conditions,  especially  where  dairy  by-products  are  available,  2  litters  a 
year  can  be  rai.sed  successfully  even  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  coun- 
try, the  spring  pigs  coining  in  i^Iarch  or  April  and  the  fail  pigs  in  Sep- 
tember or  early  October. 

According  to  Cobum,'  young  sows  carry  their  pigs  from  100  to  108 
days  and  old  ones  from  112  to  115,  the  average  for  all  being  112  days. 

Likely  sows  that  are  kindly  mothers  should  be  retained  for  breeders 
as  long  as  5  or  6  years  if  possible.  Iddings  of  the  Idaho  Station*  found 
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tbat  gilts  bred  at  8  months  ayeziged  7.7  pigs  per  litter ;  sows  24  months 
old  averaged  9,6  pigs;  and  aped  sows  10.6  pi{^  per  litter.  Carlyle' 
found  that  4-  and  5-yr.-old  sows  bore  9  pigs  to  the  litter  on  the  average, 
the  litter  weighing  26  lbs.,  while  l-yr.-old  sows  averaged  less  than  8  pigs, 
weighing  but  15  lbs.  From  the  records  of  1,477  pure-bred  sows  of  8 
breeds  Rommel*'  found  that  on  an  average  there  were  9  pigs  to  the  litter, 
60.1  per  et  males  and  49.9  per  et  femakSL 

Tho  young  sows  have  smaller  litters  than  mature  sows,  th^  usually 
raise  a  larger  percentage  of  tlidr  pigs,  for  th^y  are  less  clumsy.  In  trials 
covering  4  years  at  the  North  Platte,  Nebraska,  Substation,*  Snyder 
found  that  sows  with  their  first  litters  farrowed  8.2  pigs  on  the  average 
and  raised  6.2  pigs.  Old  sows  farrowed  11.1  pigs  on  the  average,  but 
raised  only  6.5. 

A  sow  producing  litters  of  less  than  5  should  be  discarded,  while  one 
that  can  save  and  raise  8  pigs  is  a  good  producer.  The  pigs  in  a  litter 
of  8  usually  will  make  larger,  more  unilonn  pigs,  and  in  most  eases 
are  more  profitable  to  the  farmer  than  abnormally  large  Utters,  small 
In  average  sisa  and  low  in  vitality. 

1015.  At  fsixowiag  tbne. — Sows  thin  in  flesh  should  have  their  feed 
gradually  increased  so  as  to  be  in  good  condition  before  farrowing.  As 
this  period  approaches  let  the  feed  be  both  sloppy  and  limited  in  amount. 
Costiveness,  common  at  this  time,  should  be  forestalled  by  feeding  wheat 
bran,  linseed  oil  meal,  roots,  or  the  finer  parts  of  some  legume  hay,  and 
by  keeping  the  animals  out  of  doors  and  forcing  them  to  exercise.  Ken- 
nedy' reports  that  in  England  sows  are  commonly  given  from  4  to  5 
OS.  of  epsom  salts  2  days  before  farrowing.  Nothing  but  lukewarm 
water  should  be  given  the  sow  during  the  24  hours  previous  to  fsrrow- 
ing  unless  she  shows  signs  of  hunger,  in  which  ease  a  thin,  warm  slop 
containing  a  little  ground  oats,  wheat  middlings,  or  linseed  meal  may  be 
supplied.  The  desire  of  the  sow  to  eat  her  young  shows  abnormal  feed 
or  care,  or  both,  for  such  mothers  are  usually  costive  and  feverish.  "When 
trouble  is  apprehended  Bell*  recommends  feeding  about  3  lbs.  of  salt 
pork,  cut  in  strips.  Ilarbert  would  apply  mucilage  containing  equal 
parts  of  a  tincture  of  aloes  and  asafetida  to  the  pigs  with  a  sponge  as 
soon  as  they  are  dry.  Sows  do  not  like  this  and  let  pigs  so  treated 
alone.  It  is  far  more  rational  to  forestall  such  possible  trouble  en- 
forebig  exercise,  giving  coarse,  bull^  feeds,  and  especially  in  seeing  that 
the  bowels  move  freely  so  that  the  sows  are  not  feverish  at  farrowing  time. 
For  3  or  4  days  after  farrowing  feed  lightly  with  skim  milk  and  oat  or 
barley  meal,  linseed  meal,  wheat  midd]ing:s,  or  bran  in  the  form  of  a  thin 
slop,  warmed  if  the  weather  is  cold.  A  week  before  farrowing,  the  sow 
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should  be  placed  in  the  farrowing  pen  so  that  she  will  become  aecastonied 
to  her  surroundings  before  that  event. 

The  farrowing  place  should  be  comfortable,  dry,  well-ventilated,  and  so 
sheltered  that  a  deep  nest  is  not  necessary  to  prevent  the  new-bom  pigs 
being  chilled,  for  they  may  be  enished  in  a  deep,  bird-like  neat.  Long 
hay  or  straw  is  not  suitable  for  bedding,  for  it  may  oitangle  the  pigs. 
Gat  straw  or  hay,  ehaflt,  and  leaves  are  satisfsetoiy,  provided  th^  are 
reasonably  free  from  dust.  A  plank  fastened  with  the  edge  against  the 
wall,  placed  about  8  inches  from  the  floor  and  standing  out  8  inches  from 
the  sides  of  the  farrowing  pen  lessens  the  danger  of  the  mother  crush- 
ing: her  young.  In  the  case  of  heavy,  clumsy  sows,  separate  the  pigs 
from  the  dam  by  placing  them  in  a  chaff-lined  box  or  barrel  for  a  couple 
of  days.  Sows  properly  handled  before  farrowing  will  not  usually  resent 
sach  separation.  The  pigs  will  then  be  safe,  and  the  attendant  can  pan 
them  to  the  dam  for  nourishment  at  short  intervals.  A  chilled  pig  may 
be  revived     immersion  in  water  as  warm  as  the  hand  will  bear. 

1016.  Birth  weight  of  pigs. — In  a  study  1^  the  senior  author^*  al  the 
Wisconsin  Station  each  pig  in  3  Utters  as  soon  as  farrowed  was  tagged 
and  weigrhed.  The  new-bom  pigs  weighed  from  1.3  to  3.1  lbs.  each,  the 
litters  agf^egating  18.7,  19.2  and  22.5  lbs.  each.  The  first-farrowed  pig 
W'as  neither  heavier  nor  stronger,  and  the  la.st  was  neither  lighter  nor 
weaker  than  the  others.  Tlie  so-called  "titman,"  or  weakling,  found 
in  many  litters,  is  probably  such  thru  lack  of  food  or  other  extraneous 
canse,  for  if  given  good  food  and  care  it  not  infrequently  outgrows  Its 
mates. 

1017.  Care  of  sow  and  litter^Farrowing  time  over,  tiie  ration  for 

the  sow  should  be  meager  for  a  day  or  two,  but  as  the  milk  flow  becomes 
heavier,  should  e:radually  be  increased.  The  coarse  feeds,  so  useful  at 
other  times,  must  now  largely  give  way  to  rich  concentrates,  such  as  skim 
milk,  tankaj^e,  heavy  flour  middlings,  ground  oats,  soybeans,  cowpeas, 
and  linseed  meal,  to  furnish  nitrogenous  matter,  and  corn,  barley,  kafir, 
or  miio  meal  in  large  proportion  to  furnish  the  carbohydrates.  Water 
should  be  liberally  added  to  form  a  thin  slop.  Sows  witii  litters  should 
be  liberally  fed,  for  at  no  other  time  will  feed  go  so  far  or  give  sneh 
large  returns.  (914)  Good  mothers  with  large  litters  will  usually  lose 
flesh  (lrs]^ite  the  most  liberal  feeding. 

1018.  The  sow  as  a  milk  producer. — ^WolU^  found  that  a  sow  weigh- 
ing 438  lbs.  gave  7.7  lbs.  of  milk  in  1  day,  consuming  in  that  time  4  lbs. 
of  corn  meal,  4  lbs.  of  wheat  middlings,  and  8  lbs.  of  skim  milk.  Such 
findings  show  that  sows  good  for  breeding  purposes  rank  with  good  daily 
cows  in  their  ability  to  convert  feed  into  milk.  (543-5) 

At  the  Wisconsin  Station^'  Carlyle  studied  the  milk  of  12  sows  of  3 
breeds.  The  pigs  were  kept  from  the  dam  except  for  short  periods  at 
2-hour  intervals  day  and  4  by  night,  when  they  were  put  wifli  her 
to  suekla.  They  were  weighed  ooUeetivdiy  before  and  after  that  oper^ 
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ation,  and  the  increase  credited  as  milk  drawn  from  the  dam.  With  ex- 
treme difficulty  samples  of  milk  were  obtained  for  analysis.  The  average 
yield  of  milk  of  4  sows  of  each  breed  during  84  days  between  farrowing 
and  weaning,  determined  in  the  above  manner,  is  given  below : 

TiM  of  mUk  by  iaw9  between  farrowing  and  weaning 

Av.  daily  At.  total 
Wlof     Figs  in       milk  niUc 
BiMd                                low       Httcr       yldd  yiaU 

Urn.        No.         lilM.  Lbi^ 

Bcrkshiw   390        7.7        6.3  532 

PolaadJChma   393       7.5       4.9  439 

Texas  **Raaorback"   247       6.8       6.2  434 

"We  learn  that  these  sows  gave  from  4.9  to  6.3  lbs.  of  milk  daily,  the 
total  for  84  days,  by  which  time  they  went  dry,  ranging  from  429  to 
532  lbs.  A  4-yr.-old,  532-lb.  sow  with  10  pigs  gave  669  lbs.  of  milk, 
while  a  5->T.-old,  490-lb.  sow  with  8  pigs  gave  only  337  lbs.  Carlyle 
states  that  some  sows  yield  almost  twice  as  much  milk  as  others. 

1019.  Ckmpodtioii  of  tow*!  mfflr  On  analyais  the  milk  of  the  eows 
reported  in  the  preceding  article  showed  the  eompoeition  recorded  in 
the  following  taUe: 

Average  composition  of  sow's  milk 

OMdaaad       MOk  Total 
Bmd  fkt         atada        Sw       Ash  MBdi 

Per  ct.  PtarcC         Pwot.      Ptor  ct.  Porot. 

Berkahire   7.25         6.74         6.63      0.97     19  59  1.040 

Polaad-^hina   6.79         5.94         6.74      0.98     19.19  1.041 

T«aEa8'*RMcnlMdc»..  e.M        0.60        6.66      1.01    19.70  1.043 

It  is  sho^vn  that  in  all  constituents  sow's  milk  is  richer  than  that  of 
the  cow.  (548)  Woll"  found  the  fat  globules  of  .sow's  milk  only  one- 
fourth  as  large  as  those  of  cow's  milk,  but  8  times  as  numerous.  (550) 

1020.  Feeding  the  litters. — ^When  2  or  3  weeks  old  the  uuweaued  pigs 
should  be  eneotiraged  to  eat  with  the  mother  by  providing  thin,  aloppy 
flood  in  a  ehallow,  low-set  trough.  Because  the  sucklings  cannot  fully 
satisfy  their  hunger  hy  such  provision,  there  should  be  further  provided 
a  separate,  low  trough  which  cannot  be  reached  by  the  dam.  For  young 
pigs  dairy  by-products,  in  combination  with  various  ground  grains  and 
milling  by-products,  are  easily  the  best  of  all  feeds.  For  very  young 
pigs  there  is  nothing  better  among  the  grains  than  ground  oats,  with 
the  hulls  sieved  or  floated  out,  and  red  dog  flour.  Corn,  barley,  kafir, 
and  milo  meal,  dark  feeding  flour,  flour  wheat  middlings,  and  ground 
emmer  with  the  chaff  removed,  etc.,  may  all  be  freely  used  for  sows  and 
pigs  as  the  young  things  oome  on.  Soaked  whole  com  thinly  scattered 
over  a  feediog  floor  gives  feed  and'enforoes  eiereise.  Pigs  well  fed 
before  weaning  grow  faster  and  draw  leas  on  the  sow— a  matter  of  im- 
portance where  the  litters  are  large. 

Where  1  litter  of  pigs  is  raised  a  yesr,  the  pigs  may  run  with  their 
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dams  10  or  12  weeks,  or  the  sow  may  be  allowed  to  wean  her  pigs  hersell 
However,  when  2  litters  are  to  be  raised,  tlie  pip:s  must  be  weaned  at 
the  age  of  about  8  weeks.  The  sow  should  be  separated  from  the  pigs, 
and  only  returned  2  or  3  times  long  enough  for  them  to  empty  the  udders. 

1021.  Exercise  for  young  pigs. — -Well-nurtured  pigs,  which  often  be- 
come excessively  &t  thra  liberal  feeding  and  lack  of  exereiae  in  winter, 
may  die  unless  forced  to  take  abundant  exercise.  If  sniBcient  exercise 
cannot  be  given,  the  danger  may  be  averted  by  reducing  the  feed  supply, 
bnt  this  checks  growth.  In  the  absence  of  more  natural  exercise  the 
herdsman  should  turn  the  pigs  out  of  doors  2  or  3  times  a  day  and  drive 
them  about  the  yard,  Selle'*  describes  a  means  for  exercising  winter 
pigs  as  follows:  Wagon  loads  of  sods  are  placed  in  the  cellar  in  the  fall, 
and  in  winter  these,  along  with  bits  of  meat  scrap  or  cracklings,  are 
thrown  into  the  pens.  In  searching  for  the  cracklings  the  pigs  get  ex- 
ercise as  well  as  some  feed. 

On  weaning,  pigs  of  the  same  size  shotdd  be  placed  in  groups  of  not 
over  20  in  order  that  each  and  all  may  receive  the  care  and  attention 
needed.  Where  large  numbers  of  pigs  of  varying  sizes  range  together, 
the  weaker  ones  are  at  a  disadvantage  at  the  feed  trough  and  are  liable 
to  permanent  injury  from  lack  of  feed  and  rough  treatment. 

1022.  Shotes. — In  summer  shotes  should  range  the  pastures,  getting 
part  of  their  nourishment  from  succulent  alfalfa,  clover,  vetch,  or  rape, 
or,  if  nothing  better  is  at  hand,  from  the  grasses.  Green  herbage  of 
the  proper  kind  will  a  little  more  than  maintain  the  animal,  leaving 
available  for  growth  all  the  feed  supplied.  To  supplement  the  pasture 
2  lbs.  or  more  of  concentrates  daily  per  100  lbs.  live  weight  should  be 
fed,  except  where  pasture  is  unusually  cheap  compared  with  grain,  when 
no  more  than  1  lb.  per  100  lbs.  live  weight  may  be  the  most  economicaL 
(984)  To  force  shotes  to  forage  the  fields  for  their  entire  feed  is  unwise 
and  expensive.  They  should  gain  at  least  half  to  three-(iuarters  of  a 
pound  per  day,  and  suflicient  concentrates  to  produce  this  gain  should 
be  fed.  In  winter  shotes  should  be  liberally  fed  the  finer  parts  of  some 
legume  hay,  such  as  alfalfa  or  clover,  and  roots.  These  are  not  only 
the  cheapest  of  feeds  so  far  as  they  can  be  used,  but  they  are  helpful 
in  developing  a  roomy  digestive  tract  capable  of  utilizing  a  large  amount 
of  feed  when  the  fattening  period  arrives.  Legume  hay  also  fnmiahes 
nitrogenous  matter  and  lime,  both  essentials  with  these  animals.  But 
roughage  alone  is  not  sufficient  for  the  growing  pig,  and  therefore  such 
coarse  feed  should  be  supplemented  with  a  reasonable  supply  of  rich 
concentrates  containing  but  little  woody  fiber.  Corn,  barley,  kafir,  milo, 
and  the  other  cereal  grains  should  be  given  to  furnish  heat  and  lay  on 
fat,  while  a  supply  of  skim  milk,  tankage,  wheat  middlings,  soyl>eans, 
and  other  nitrogenous  feeds  will  furnish  the  protein  for  muscle  building. 

1028.  The  fattening  period^Having  developed  a  strong  framework 
of  bone,  ample  lean-meat  tissues,  and  a  roomy,  vigorous  digestive  tract, 
there  now  remains  the  final  operation  of  laying  on  fot  If  the  pigs  have 
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been  properly  cared  for  up  to  this  point  this  is  tho  simplest  and  easiest 
part  of  the  whole  process.  Fattening  Ls  best  accomplished  by  restricting 
the  amount  of  exercise,  reducing  the  allowance  of  coarse  feed,  and  giving 
all  the  palatable  carbohydrate-rich  concentrates,  such  as  corn,  barley, 
kafir,  mile,  emmer,  etc.,  the  pigs  will  consume,  with  sufficient  protein- 
neh  feeds  to  Iwlaiiee  the  ration.  The  feeder  will  gain  mneh  help  from 
studying  the  resolts  secured  with  the  many  soecMsfol  rations  fed  in 
trials  reviewed  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Especially  during  the  first 
part  of  the  fattening  period,  considerable  use  can  be  made  of  legume 
hay  or  forage  crops.  If  the  most  rapid  fattening  and  the  highest  finish 
are  desired,  as  fattening  progresses  the  roughage  should  be  almost  en- 
tirely eliminated.  Even  with  wcll-gro^^^l  shotes,  it  is  important  that 
enough  protein-rich  feeds  be  supplied  to  balance  the  ration  and  stim- 
ulate the  lagging  appetite.  (918)  If  the  fattening  period  is  short,  only 
the  small  grains  need  be  ground,  but  if  the  animals  are  to  be  carried 
to  a  heavy  weight  and  he  highly  finished,  it  may  be  advisable  to  grind 
all  grains  in  order  that  the  eonsnmption  of  feed  may  be  as  large  ss  pos- 
sible without  cloying  the  appetite.  (920-1) 

If  the  shotes  have  been  properly  brought  forward  Uie  fattening  period 
should  not  exceed  8  weeks,  unless  the  animals  are  to  be  made  un- 
usually fat  or  there  is  a  rising  market  which  warrants  continued  feeding. 
After  the  fii-st  few  wei  ks  of  ht  avy  feeding  more  and  more  feed  is  required 
to  produce  a  given  gain,  and  this  fact  should  always  be  remembered  by 
the  feeder.  (913)  All  fattening  animals  should  drink  water  freely,  being 
forced  to  do  so,  if  necessary,  by  placing  it  in  their  feed.  (926)  At  all 
times  coal  ashes,  wood  ashes,  lime,  etc.,  should  be  accessible,  as  elsewhere 
recommended.  (927)  Fattening  pigs  should  be  fed  twice  daily,  and  pos- 
sibly 3  times  toward  the  dose  of  the  period  when  on  ground  feed  and 
getting  little  or  no  roughage. 

Since  pigs  infested  with  worms  or  lice  do  not  make  economical  gains, 
the  wise  feeder  will  keep  his  animals  free  from  these  pests.  When  pigs 
are  fed  ami  housed  in  clean  (juarlers,  there  should  be  but  little  trouble 
from  these  sources.  Lice  may  be  eradicated  by  using  a  dip  of  crude  pe- 
trolenm  or  one  of  the  standard  stock  dips.  For  intestinal  worms  var- 
ious treatments  are  advised,  including  turpentine;  charcoal  and  sslt; 
charcoal,  wood  ashes,  and  salt;  copperas;  and  lye.  From  trials  at  tiie 
Iowa  Station,  Eward^'  recommends  for  a  50-lb.  pig  a  dose  of  2.5  grains 
santonin,  1  dram  areca  nut,  0.5  grain  calomel,  and  0.5  dram  sodium 
bicarbonate.  The  amount  should  be  doubled  for  a  100-11).  pig,  increased 
3.5  times  for  a  200-lb.  pig,  and  5  times  as  much  should  be  given  to  one 
weighing  300  lbs.  Feed  should  be  withheld  at  least  24  hours  before 
giving  the  remedy,  and  the  dose  should  be  repeated  in  8  or  10  days,  to 
be  sure  that  the  worms  are  expelled. 

lOM.  Home  narketi. — -With  pork  consumption  increasing  more  rapidly 
than  production,  there  have  sprung  up  over  our  land  good  local  markets 
for  aU  manner  of  poric  products,  from  the  dreawd  carcass  to  sausages^ 
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hams,  bacon,  etc.  Consnmen  are  calling  for  leaner  pork,  and  many 
fanners  who  are  feeding  pigs  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  supply  the 
home  demand  for  high-grade  pork  products.  Knowledge  of  how  to  grow 
the  pig  economically  on  such  roughages  as  the  legume  hays,  roots,  and 
rape  is  of  great  value  in  producing  a  high-grade  product,  especially 
with  eastern  farmers,  who  are  unable  to  produce  corn  as  cheaply  as  it 
is  grown  in  the  oom  belt  wben  the  lard  hog  ia  atill  the  favorite.  In 
finirfiing  psgs  for  local  marketa  the  farmer  ahonld  atady  the  demand  and 
fatten  hk  Animalg  accordingly,  bearing  in  mind  that  when  the  maifat 
doe^  not  give  a  premium  for  the  thoroly  fat  pig  it  will  pay  him  to  save 
the  expensive  gains  of  the  last  part  of  the  fattening  period,  which  an 
needed  to  put  on  a  high  finish.  (199,  913) 

American  farmers  should  gain  much  help  from  studying  the  methods 
of  the  Danes,  who  grow  no  corn,  yet  lead  the  world  in  bacon  production. 
This  surprising  fact  is  due  to  tlieir  wise  use  of  dairy  by-products,  to 
their  spirit  of  co-operation,  and  to  the  high  degree  of  intelligence  and 
akiU  they  ahow  in  feeding  and  caring  for  their  pigs.  Thia  knowledge 
ia  acquired  thru  their  agricultural  colleges  and  other  educational  insti- 
tutiona,  which  are  supported  and  directed  by  a  vnse  and  aympathetic 
government.  The  total  area  of  Denmark  is  but  little  over  one- fourth 
that  of  Iowa,  yet  measnr(  d  in  money  this  little  country  exports  about 
one-sixth  as  much  pork  products,  mostly  bacon,  as  the  entire  United 
States. 

Most  helpfully,  local  establishments  are  springing  up  in  this  country 
where  pork  products  of  the  highest  quality  are  being  manufactured, 
and  the  ancceas  attained  by  aome  of  theae  ahowa  that  expansion  in  this 
direction  ia  poaaible,  aa  it  ia  also  deairable.  Sinoe  the  pig,  next  to  tiie 
cow,  ia  ^  moat  economical  four-footed  farm  animal  for  the  production 
of  human  food,  there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  greatly  increased  intc^ 
eat  in  pork  production  in  all  the  agricultural  districta  of  our  eonntiy. 
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Table  I.  Avebaqs  FsBCianrAQB  Composition  of  Amebioan  Feeding 

Stuffs 

This  table  is  an  exhaustive  compilation,  made  by  the  authors,  of  the 
analyses  of  feeding  stuffs  reported  by  the  State  Experiment  Stations  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  preparation  of  this 
table  and  Appendix  Tables  11  and  III  has  required  the  time  of  trained 
anistants  equivalent  to  one  pemm  wox^dng  steadily  for  three  yean,  in 
addition  to  the  soperviaion  of  the  authors.  The  oompletenees  of  the 
data  IS  evident  from  the  fact  that  over  53,000  analyses  have  been  gathered 
into  this  table.  The  value  of  the  averages  hero  given  is  shown  by  the 
largo  number  of  complete  analyses  eombined  for  the  leading  feeding 
stuffs.  For  example,  5,335  complete  analyses  enter  into  the  average  for 
corn  meal,  4,641  for  standard  wheat  middlings,  7,742  for  wheat  bran, 
etc.  Compared  with  former  editions  of  this  book,  270  more  averages  for 
different  feeds  are  given,  an  increase  of  80  per  ct.  When  possible  sep- 
arate averages  are  given  for  high-  and  low-grade  feeds  of  the  same  name, 
for  forage  crops  at  different  stages  of  maturity  and  with  different  contents 
of  water,  etc.  For  reasons  given  in  the  text,  averages  for  the  various 
proprietary  mixed  feeds  are  not  here  given.  (S86)  The  figures  for  a 
few  feeds,  for  which  American  analyses  are  not  available,  have  been 
taken  from  Ziisammensetzung  der  Futtermittel,  by  Dietrich  and  Konig. 
Where  the  scientific  names  of  plants  are  given  in  the  text,  they  are  not 
repeated  in  this  table,  for  they  may  be  readily  found  by  referring  to 
the  index.  In  other  instances  the  scientific  names  of  the  plants  are  here 
given. 

This  and  the  following  tables  are  fully  protected  by  copyright. 
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ComanditMprodudt 

Dent  com  
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1 
1 
~I 
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2 
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10.1 
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7.4 
11.5 
12.1 

9.3 

2.0 
8.5 
10.6 
9.5 
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2.0 
1.5 
1.2 
2.3 
2.0 

2  3 

4.4 
8.5 
1.0 


70.9 
69.4 
56.0 
67.2 
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54.3 
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64.3 
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76.1 


5.0 
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3.8 
0.4 
4.1 
8.0 

Si 


440 
52 

154 
67 
7 

5,335 
46 

778 
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Tabue  L  Amage  percentage  composition  of  American  feeding  stufTs — coniinucd. 


 1 

■  1 

protein 

Carlx>hydratea 

No  of 

Walsr 

Am 

Fiber 

Nfree 
•st«ael 

rat 

C( )  \  CE  NTK  ATKS — COn . 

Per  ct. 

P«r  et. 

Pto  ct. 

Pwet. 

Per  ct. 

Pier  et. 

Com  and  its  pTX)ducU — con. 

8.7 

2.1 

25.4 

7.1 

52.9 

3.8 

800 

8.8 

1.1 

17.8 

6.9 

59.7 

5.7 

41 

9.1 

l.l 

35.5 

2.1 

47.5 

4.7 

307- 

8.2 

1.5 

27.3 

9.2 

43.4 

10.4 

S3 

8.9 

2.7 

22.0 

0.0 

46.0 

10.8 

36 

7.8 

3.3 

13.7 

8.7 

56.1 

10.4 

22 

10.0 

2.4 

A  &m 

9.7 

02.4 

5.7 

77 

Wheat  and  its  producU 

1  Wheat,  all  analyses  

10.2 

1.9 

12.4 

2  2 

71.2 

2.1 

858 

11  2 

1.8 

11.7 

2  0 

71  .3 

2  0 

223 

Wheat,  Miiin.,  N.  D., S.  D., Nebr.,  Kan .  . 

10  4 

1.8 

13.5 

2  4 

09 .8 

2  1 

190 

Wlicat,  M  is8.  Valley,  exnept  above  states . 

10  5 

1 .8 

12.3 

2.2 

71 .2 

2  0 

195 

Wheat,  iiocky  Mountain  states  

^^t^l^B^Kfe^  ^P^ko^^^^y  n^ufccn 

8.5 

2.0 

13.3 

2.1 

71.9 

2.2 

193 

10.9 

1.9 

A  4V 

9.9 

2.7 

72 .0 

A  A 

2.0 

57 

10  9 

1.8 

11.7 

2.0 

71.6 

2  0 

94 

10.1 

2.0 

12.5 

2.7 

70.6 

2.2 

109 

10.4 

1.8 

14.1 

2.6 

68.6 

2.5 

15 

9  5 

2  3 

20.3 

2  0 

W.2 

1.7 

4 

12.3 

0.5 

10.9 

0.4 

74.6 

1.3 

73 

12.0 

1.5 

13.7 

1.9 

68.8 

2.1 

11 

11.1 

2.5 

16.8 

2.2 

63.3 

4.1 

259 

10.7 

3.7 

17.8 

4  7 

58.1 

5.0 

470 

10.5 

4  4 

17.4 

6.0 

• 

50.8 

4.9 

4,641 

10.1 

6  3 

1()  0 

9.5 

53.7 

4.4 

7,742 

WTieat  bran,  winter  

10.6 

6.3 

15.7 

8.8 

54.2 

4  4 

13S 

Wheat  bran,  spring  

10.4 

6.3 

15.7 

10.2 

52  6 

4.8 

21S 

10.0 

6.2 

11.9 

16.6 

51.7 

3.6 

53 

10.1 

5.2 

16.8 

7.G 

55 .7 

4.6 

1,601 

10.2 

3.9 

13.3 

7.4 

Gl.l 

4.1 

66 

Rye  and  it»  products 

9  4 

2.0 

11  R 

1 .8 

73.2 

1.8 

108 

11.0 

1.8 

10.9 

2.4 

71.9 

2.0 

14 

11.8 

0.8 

7.9 

0.4 

78.0 

1.1 

6 

11.4 

3.7 

15.7 

4  6 

61.2 

3.4 

128 

11.4 

3.5 

15.3 

4.0 

62.7 

3.1 

26 

11.5 

8.8 

15.8 

4.7 

A4  V 

61.6 

8.3 

186 

Oattandoatproduda 

9.2 

3.5 

12.4 

10.9 

59.6 

4.4 

490 

8.7 

G.9 

4.5 

2  2 

12.3 
11.*, 

15.4 
1.4 

64.4 

C7.1 

4.7 

8.1 

22 
179 

7.9 

2.0 

16.0 

1.5 

66.1 

6.5 

10 

10.8 

8.3 

12.1 

A  A 

9.9 

69.2 

4.7 

66 

18.5 

A*A  A 

58.8 

o.V 

a 
o 

•  7  3 

3.2 

16.3 

4.6 

61.8 

6  8 

23 

6  4 

6.1 

12  2 

18.3 

52.3 

4.7 

5 

GO 

7.0 

12.6 

18.7 

49.9 

5.2 

5 

6.8 

6.0 

4.0 

29  2 

52.3 

1.7 

16 

11.4 

2.8 

9.6 

7.4 

65.0 

3.8 

1,789 

9.6 

4.6 

8.9 

18.7 

59.7 

8.6 

386 

BarleytitapndudM,ani€ntm§r 

0.3 

2.7 

11.5 

4.6. 

69.8 

,  2.1 

296 

9.8 

2.8 

10.8 

2.9 

71.6 

i  2.6 

2 

.10.2 

4.2 

12,7 

7.8 

61.7 

r]a.4 

IS 
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TasiiB  I*  AfwigB  pwwitiigB  copipiwitioit  of  Amiricap  ftwuiwig  rtiiffii  ctiiih'Himf, 


Concentrates — con. 

Barley,  ita  pnducU,  and 

Barley  shorts  

Barley  bian  

Barley  screeruon  

Malt  

Malt  sprouts  

Biewem'  grains,  dried. . . . 


tein)  

Brewenj'  graina,  wet .  . 

Emmor  (spelt)  

r,  without  hulls. 


Rice  and  iU  produda 

Rough  rice  , 

Polishe<i  rice  

Rire  tK)li.sh  

Rico  bra.n,  high  grade  

Rice  bran,  low  ffadb  

.-Rice  meal  , 

^Rioe  hulls  

Bit^vjheat  and  Ua  products 

Buckwheat  

Buckwheat  flour  

Buckwheat  middlings  , 

Buckwhe^it  bran,  hijjh  grade  

Buckwheat  bran,  low  grade  

Budcwiieat  feed,  good  grade.  

Buckwliont  feed,  low  sndft  

Buckwheat  hulls  

The  sorghum 

Kafir  grain  , 

Kafir-head  chops  

Milo  grain  , 

Miloheod  chops  

Fetenta  grain  

DiUTftgnai^  

ShaOu  grain  

Kaoliang  grain  , 

Sorghum  grain  

BraonHxm  seed ..«  

Hog,  or  broom-corn,  millet  i 
Foxtail  millet  seed. 
Barnyard  millet  i 
Fean  millet  eced 


»  «  «  »  »  •  • 


CoUon  seed  and  ita  produda 

Cotton  seed  

Cottonseed  kernel,  (without bull). . 

Cottonseed  meal,  choice  , 

Cottonseoil  meal,  prime  

Cotton.seo<l  nu'al,  g(j<xl  

Coki-i>re8Bed  cottonseed  cake. . . . 
Cottonseed  feed  ..< 

^Cottonseed-hull  bran  


Watar 

Aril 

Crude 
protaia 

Fiber 

3^dn&tcs 

V.fnw. 

Fat 

No.  of 

anal- 

yM 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

i'er  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

10.2 

4.2 

12.9 

10  1 

58.7 

3.9 

7 

6.6 

6.7 

9.1 

19.3 

56.5 

2.8 

4 

11.4 

4.2 

11.5 

9.6 

00.6 

2.8 

4 

5.8 

2  9 

18.0 

9.0 

60.6 

3.7 

2 

7.6 

6.1 

26.4 

12.6 

45.6 

1  5 

253 

7.5 

3.5 

26.5 

14.6 

41 .0 

6.9 

431 

8.2 

3  8 

23  1 

15.0 

43  5 

6.4 

139 

75.9 

1 .0 

o  .7 

3.6 

12 . 1 

1 .7 

47 

8.7 

3./ 

119 

10.1 

63.7 

1 .9 

37 

10.5 

1.5 

14.9 

2.1 

68.5 

2.5 

4 

0.6 

4  9 

7 .6 

9.3 

00  7 

1 .9 

10 

12  .'i 

0  5 

7  .4 

0.4 

79 .0 

0.4 

37 

10.0 

4.8 

11 .9 

S  A 

1 .9 

62.3 

9.1 

1,013 

10.1 

9.7 

12.1 

12.4 

44.3 

11 .4 

831 

9.5 

11  ..i 

10  9 

15.8 

42.7 

9.8 

475 

9.5 

9.1 

11 .8 

9.3 

48.7 

11 .6 

42 

9.3 

16.9 

3.3 

35.4 

34.0 

1.1 

15 

12.1 

2.1 

10.8 

10.3 

62.2 

2.5 

18 

12.8 

1.1 

7.9 

0.6 

76.1 

1.5 

11 

12.0 

4.8 

28.3 

4.8 

42.7 

7.4 

54 

11.2 

4.2 

22.3 

7.1 

49  4 

5.8 

12 

10.1 

3.1 

10.7 

33.5 

39.9 

2.7 

16 

11.8 

4.4 

19.3 

17.9 

41.4 

5.2 

18 

11  9 

3  2 

13  3 

28.5 

39.7 

3.4 

29 

10.3 

2.1 

4.i 

43.7 

38.5 

1.0 

15 

11.8 

1.7 

11.1 

2  3 

70.1 

3.0 

135 

12.5 

2.8 

9.7 

6.4 

65.9 

2.7 

21 

10.7 

2.8 

10.7 

2.4 

70.5 

2  9 

125 

10.3 

3.1 

10.0 

5.9 

68.1 

2  6 

40 

10.8 

1.5 

11.5 

1.2 

71.7 

3.3 

1 

0.0 

2.0 

10.1 

1.7 

72.8 

3.5 

6 

9.7 

i.e 

12.5 

1.7 

71.1 

3.4 

3 

9.9 

1.9 

10.5 

1.5 

71  9 

4  3 

12 

12.7 

1.9 

9.2 

2.0 

70.8 

3.4 

13 

11.8 

2.9 

10.2 

8.2 

63.6 

3.4 

4 

9.1 

3  3 

11 .8 

7.8 

64.7 

3.3 

52 

10.8 

3  0 

12  1 

8.4 

61  0 

4.1 

28 

10.2 

5  6 

10.7 

16.0 

52.8 

4  7 

3 

8.0 

2.3 

11.7 

2.3 

60.0 

6.7 

1 

9.4 

4.6 

19.5 

22.6 

24.9 

19.0 

38 

6.7 

5.3 

32.  S 

3.1 

17.5 

34.6 

8 

7.5 

6.2 

44.1 

8.1 

25.0 

9.1 

2,556 

7.8 

6.6 

39  8 

10.1 

27.4 

8.3 

1,322 

7.9 

0  4 

.37  G 

11 .5 

2S  4 

8.2 

482 

7.9 

4.2 

26.1 

24.0 

30.1 

7.7 

64 

8.3 

4.9 

94.6 

21 .4 

34.6 

6.3 

406 

9  7 

2  7 

4.6 

43.8 

37  3 

1.9 

66 

8.4 

2.5 

3.4 

34.8 

49.7 

1.2 

9 
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FEEDS  AND  FEBDINO 


Tablb  L  Average  peroeotage  oompoaitioa  of  Amwican  feeding  stuffs — eontinutd. 


Feeding  atuff 


Flax  mtd  and  UapniueU 

Flax  seed  

linseed  meal,  old  ] 
LinKco<l  meal,  ] 
Flax  feed... 


Leaummoutrndsand  their  prodttdt 
Adzuki  bean,  Phaaeobu  angidari§  

^  Bean,  navy  

Bean,  iui\'y,fiiill  


Co 
Friji 


wpea  

ijole.  nmtaiua  mtlgant . 


Horse  bean 

Jade  bean.  Canaxjoiia  ensiformis . 

Meaquite  bean  and  pod  

FteTfield  

Pea,  pirden  

Pea  meal  

Pea  bran  

» Pea  hulls  


•  •  •  •  • 


Ptenut,  with  hull  

Peanatkmiel,  without  hidl . . 

Peanut  waste  

Peanut  cake,  from  hulled  nuts . 
Peanut  cake,  bulla  mduded. . . 
'Peanut  hulls  


var. 


Si^nia  macrocarpa  

Soybean  

Soybean  meal,  fat  extracted  

TeiMiy,  P/meolua  acuti/oliua, 


Velvet  bean,  seed  

Velvet  bean,  seed  and  pod 

Miscd.  oil-i)eaHng  seeth  and  their  produde 

GoCOanut  meal,  low  in  fat  

Cocoanut  meal,  high  in  fat ...  . 

Palmnut  cake  

RiipfUflwd  cake  .*..... 

Sesame  oil  rake  , 

>(  Sunflower  seed,  with  hulls  

y  Sunflower  aeed,  without  huUa. . 

Sunflower  Imads  

^.  Sunflower  seed  cake  , 

MUk  and  iU  produde 
Cow's  milk  

Cow's  milk,  colostrum  

Skim  milk,  centrifugal  

Skim  milk,  gravity  

Skim  milk,  dried  < 

Buttermilk  , 

Whey  

Marc's  milk  

Ewe's  milk  

Sow's  milk  


•  •  •  •  •  I 


Wttm 

Aeh 

Cnido 
protein 

Carbobydntoa 

Fat 

No.  of 
u>t> 

FttMT 

N-frw 

P«r  at. 

Pit  et. 

Dmt  oft. 

9.2 

4.3 

22.6 

7.1 

23.2 

33.7 

A  A 

oO 

9.1 

6.4 

33.9 

8.4 

35.7 

7.5 

714 

t\  it 

9.0 

5.6 

36.9 

fi  7 

2.9 

182 

7  "K 
4  .o 

11  2 

41  3 

Q 

8.6 

8.2 

15.4 

16  5 

40  5 

11 .8 

n 

14.0 

3.6 

21  0 

4.0 

56.7 

0.7 

A 

2 

13.4 

3.6 

22  .7 

5.8 

53.0 

1  p* 

1 .5 

4 

12 .8 

3  3 

22 . 1 

3.7 

56  7 

1  4 

3 

11 .6 

3.4 

23 .6 

A  1 

OO  .O 

1.5 

Oil 

30 

0  A 

OA  R 

4.2 

56.1 

A  .  I 

1 

12.6 

3.8 

26  2 

7^1 

49  4 

0.9 

2 

11 .5 

3.0 

23.8 

8.7 

^n  4 

50  4 

2  6 

1 

a  1 

6.1 

4.5 

13.0 

26.6 

46.7 

n  1 

3.1 

5 

9.2 

3.4 

22.9 

6.6 

57.8 

A  1 

I  .1 

0 

11 .8 

3.0 

25 .6 

Oo  .0 

1  0 

1 .6 

8 

in  Q 

o .  O 

4.6 

55.7 

1  A 

fi 

o 

9.9 

5.9 

12.2 

35  3 

35  6 

1  .1 

3 

7.2 

3.6 

6.9 

43.6 

37.5 

1 .2 

3 

6.5 

4.1 

20.4 

16.4 

16.4 

36.2 

3 

6.0 

2.2 

26.8 

2.6 

17.5 

44.9 

11 

4 .0 

5  4 

24.4 

6.2 

26.6 

n  n  4 

33 .4 

3 

10 .7 

4.9 

47 .6 

5.1 

2^.7 

8.0 

2,49U 

6.6 

4.5 

28.4 

23.4 

27.0 

11.1 

7 

9.1 

5.5 

7  3 

56.6 

18  9 

2.6 

28 

9.2 

3.3 

31 .7 

13 .5 

38.0 

4  n 

4.3 

1 

9.9 

5.3 

36.5 

4 .3 

26.6 

17.5 

121 

11 .8 

Ef  A 

54 

.J  1  A 

41.4 

O  .O 

9Q  7 

7.4 

0 

9.5 

4.2 

22.2 

3.4 

59  3 

1 .4 

1 

11.7 

2.6 

20.8 

7 .5 

51 .0 

6  4 

2 

12.3 

4.0 

17.1 

14  3 

47  7 

4  6 

1 

9.6 

4.9 

20.9 

11.2 

45.3 

8  1 

11 

7.7 

5.7 

20.4 

8 .0 

41  1 

17  1 

6 

10.4 

4  3 

16.8 

24.0 

35 .0 

9  5 

eoo 

10.0 

7.9 

31.2 

11 .3 

30  0 

9.6 

9.8 

10 .7 

37.5 

n 

6.3 

21 .7 

1  J  n 

14.0 

6.9 

O  1 

3.1 

1  1 

16  1 

97  Q 

91  1 

24.7 

a 

A  R 
1  .o 

^  ft 

97  7 

6  3 

16  3 

11.4  1 

k-  6 

-  V 

7.3 

6.7 

12  6 

24  4 

34  0 

14  4 

1 

10.0 

4.2 

34.8 

10.9 

21 .8 

18.3 

^  1 

86.4 

0.7 

3.5 

O  .U 

4.4 

1,64' 

/ 4  .O 

1  ft 

1  .D 

17  ft 

2.7 

"i.  A 
O  .0 

90.1 

0.7 

3.8 

6.2 

0.2 

... 

90.4 

0.7 

3.3 

4.7 

0.9 

96 

8.3 

25.1 

36.6 

25  8 

4.2 

3 

90.6 

0.7 

3.6 

5.0 

0  1 

93.4 

0.7 

OS 

4.8 

0.3 

•  •  • 

90.6 

0.4 

2.0 

5.9 

11 

n 

80  8 

0  9 

6  5 

4  9 

6  9 

SI  .0 

1  0 

5  , 9 

5.4 

6  7  , 
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Tablb  L  Average  peroentagecoaqxiritioB  of  Amerieanfeed^ 


Concentrates — con. 

StaughUr-houae  by-producU 

Dried  blcKxi  

Fish  meal,  high  in  fat  

Fish  meal,  low  in  fat  

Fisb-glue  waito  

Freah  bone  

MeatrAnd-booe  meal,  30-40%  aah . 
MesfcwMMoe  mealy  over  40%  aah 

,  Pork  cracklings  

Poultry  bone  

Tankage,  over  60%  protein  

Tankage,  55-60%  protein  , 

Tankage,  4&-^%protein  

THikai^lNloir4i5%i»>tein  

Mi»C€llanemi» 

Aooni,  kenid  « < 

Beet  pulp,  wet  

Beet  pulp,  dried 
Beet  pulp, 

Bakery 

Bread  

Cassava,  dried  

Cassava  starch  refuse  

Chees,  or  cheat,  seed  

Cocoa  shells  

Oom,  oat,  and  barley  feed  

Distillers*  grains,  dried,  from  com 
Distillers'  grains,  dried,  from  rye. 

Distillers'  KFains,  wet  

Distillery  slop,  whole  

Distillery  slop,  strained  

I.amb'B<|uarterieed,CI«iopodSiiiiiaI6imi 
Molasses,  beet  

Molaaaes,  cane,  or  blackstrap  ... 
Ifolaone  feeds,  beloir  10%  nber. 

Molasses  feeds,  10-15%  noer.  . . 
Molaeaee  feed^  over  15%  fiber.. 
Mnlmwwi  elfaltti  feeds  

Molassine  meal  

Mustard  feed  or  bran  

Pigeon-grass  seed  

Pigweed  seed  

Potato  flakes,  dried  

Potato  flour  

Starch  feed,  dry  

SUurnh  feed,  wet  


Dmeo  RofraBAOB 

Cured  com  and  »orghvm  forage,  eU. 
Com  fodder  (ears,  if  any,  remaining), 

Tsy  dry,  from  bam  or  in  arid  districts 

Com  fodder,  me<]ium  in  water  

Com  fodder,  high  in  water  < . 


Watv 

mmmmm 

Crad* 
pnaMia 

nber 

N-free 
cztrAot 

Fkt 

No.  of 
yeea 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

—"^^ 

9.7 

3  3 

82.3 

8.8 

0.9 

45 

10  8 

29.2 

48  4 

11  G 

6 

12.8 

32.6 

52  4 

2  2 

4 

14.0 

34.9 

39.1 

•  *  • 

4.1 

7  9 

1 

30  4 

21  1 

19  7 

3  8 

25  0 

m*\J  '  \f 

4 

6.0 

36.8 

39.8 

2.1 

4.1 

11.2 

69 

6.6 

45.8 

33.2 

1.6 

2.7 

10.0 

18 

6.0 

2.3 

56.4 

4  1 

32.2 

5 

7.3 

61.7 

24.3 

3.6 

3.1 

24 

7.4 

10.5 

63.1 

3.6 

2  5 

12  9 

42 

7.5 

13.6 

58.1 

4  9 

2  9 

13  0 

57 

7.6 

19.7 

51.7 

3.0 

4.2 

14.0 

63 

6.5 

28.6 

40.4 

A  mm 

8.7 

9.9 

17.0 

37.9 

1.1 

3.4 

17.8 

45.4 

4.4 

1 

84.4 

1.4 

4.3 

64.6 

6.4 

1 

90.7 

0.4 

0  9 

2*i 

5.7 

0.2 

10 

8.2 

3.6 

8.9 

18.9 

69.6 

0.9 

48 

mm  A 

7.6 

6.6 

9.5 

15.9 

60.7 

0.7 

21 

8.3 

5.2 

11.2 

0  5 

65.1 

9.7 

4 

33.8 

1.5 

7.9 

0.7 

55.4 

0.7 

2 

5.6 

2.0 

2.8 

5.0 

84.1 

0.5 

6 

12.0 

1.6 

0.8 

6.1 

78.8 

0.7 

1 

7.7 

4.1 

10.6 

7.2 

68.6 

1.9 

1 

4.9 

10.3 

15.4 

16.5 

49.9 

3.0 

21 

A  SV 

9.7 

8.6 

11.4 

9.2 

mm 

61.7 

m  0 

4.6 

00 

6.6 

2  6 

30.7 

11  6 

36  3 

12  2 

114 

7.2 

3.9 

23.1 

10.9 

47.1 

7.8 

7 

77.4 

0.6 

4.6 

2.8 

13.1. 

1.6 

3 

93.8 

0.3 

1.9 

0.5 

2  9 

0.6 

9 

95.9 

0.3 

14 

0.2 

1.5 

0.7 

8 

9.8 

3.0 

14  1 

19.1 

46  2 

7.8 

1 

25.3 

5.2 

3 .5 

G6.0 ' 

•  •  • 

5 

25.8 

6.4 

3.1. 

•  •  • 

64 .7> 

16 

11.6 

6.7 

13.4 

9  8 

53.6 

5.6 

171 

11  7 

7  3 

12  2 

11  8 

52.9 

4  2 

22 

9.3 

9.8 

13.7 

18.6 

45.8 

2.8 

11 

18.6 

9.2 

12.0 

17.2 

46.7 

1.4 

5 

16.6 

7.8 

8.8 

6.4 

59  6 

0  8 

3 

5.7 

6.2 

31.7 

10.7 

34.1 

11.6 

3 

10.7 

6  6 

14  4 

17.2 

45.7 

5.4 

3 

0  3 

4  2 

15.0 

15  2 

52.5 

6.8 

1 

12.1 

4  0 

7  1 

2.9 

73.6 

0.3 

•  •  • 

10  6 

2.4 

2.7 

2.2 

81.3 

0.8 

2 

%j  *J 

1  8 

1.*)  4 

7  2 

6  9 

13 

66.6 

0.3 

6.6 

3.1 

21.1 

3.3 

19 

10.3 

1.6 

6.3 

7.3 

73.1 

1.4 

8 

9.0 

6.5 

7.8 

27.2 

47.3 

2.2 

56 

18.3 

5  0 

6  7 

22  0 

45.8 

2.2 

59 

39.3 

3.6 

4.8 

16.7 

34.3 

1.4 

23 
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Tabu  L  Aiwhub  pwoenhiga  oomprwitinn  of  American  feeding  rtuge— awiftntMrf 


Carbohydr&tea 

1 

! 

fXo  of 

Fcctling  slufT 

Water 

Ash 

protein 

Tiber 

w-iree 
eztrmct 

Fat 

1  ao&i- 
yae. 

JJHUBD  JCOUOBAOl  COD* 

JW  Ma 

CWw  com  OfMI  tOfynyMjcngBf 

Sweet  corn  fodder   

12.3 

9.0 

9.2 

26.4 

41.3 

1.8 

6 

Com  stover  ^eara  rpinovpd) .  verv  wwr  _ . 

9.4 

5.8 

5.9 

30.7 

46 .6 

1.6 

183 

fVim  st/ivnr.  mMliiitn  in  watflT  

19.0 

6.5 

6.7  ' 

27.7 

40.9 

1.2 

97 

Gatnalovier.  hiirh  inwaftv.  

Com  laame.  

41 .0 

8.9 

8.0 

20.1 

30.2 

1.0 

247 

23.4 

6.2 

7.1 

22.1 

39.4 

1 ,8 

28 

24.7 

2.5 

2.9 

24  0 

44  2 

0.8 

17 

17.7 

5.2 

4.8 

27.8 

48.1 

1.4 

19 

Oom  topi  

17.9 

5.6 

5.6 

•Mr  4 

27.4 

42.0 

1.5 

g 

Neiv  com  ptxxluct.  

0.2 

4.0 

6  4 

28 .7 

JO  A 

48 .9 

2.8 

1 

Xafir  fodder,  dry  ................... . 

9.0 

9.4 

8.9 

26 .8 

43  .1 

2.8 

20 

Kafir  fodder,  hurh  in  water  

28.3 

3.3 

6.5 

21 .6 

.■^7 . 6 

2.7 

2 

Kftfir  stover,  drv 

16.3 

8.3 

5.1 

2/  .4 

41 .2 

1.7 

3 

Kftfir  stover,  Kij^h  in  water  

27.3 

7.3 

3.8 

23 .7 

36.6 

1 .3 

4 

11.1 

9.9 

12  0 

4-1  1 

4.5 

5 

39.1 

3.1 

3.7 

17.5 

34.3 

2.3 

7 

Mflo  stover,  high  in  water  

35  5 

6  7 

2  3 

20.6 

34.1 

0  8 

1 

Snivhiim  fncifipr  rJrv 

9.7 

7  8 

7  4 

26.1 

45.9 

3.1 

flonrhiim  frtddpr  hiirW  in  wsteip 

•i^l|(^UiXI  i\AAUd  ,  IH|^H  UB  W4MMK^  ........  • 

37  4 

3  1 

3  9 

17.8 

35.0 

2  8 

1 1 

11  3 

AM,  .9 

2  0 

30.6 

50.6 

1  4 

Q 

10  1 

A  4 

24.1 

51 .4 

2  8 

o 

3fi  S 

42.4 

1  8 

1 

X 

Jadiumm  c&nA  fodder 

6  8 

2  0 

1  4 

on  A 

1  9 

1 

10.2 

5.6 

8.8 

84.6 

89.2 

7.1 

1 

Hay  from  the  grasses,  etc. 
Bent  grass,  Canada,  or  blue  joint,  Cala- 

tnagrostis  Canadensis  

6  7 

6  8 

7  6 

34.7 

41.8 

2.4 

10 

9.7 

7.6 

7.1 

25 .6 

48,2 

1  S 

14 

Black  grass,  J  uncus  Gerardi  

10.3 

7.3 

7.5 

25.1 

47.3 

2.5 

21 

Bluegrdij8,  Camilla  

10.7 

5  8 

6  6 

28  2 

46  4 

2.3 

10 

i;5  2 

6.6 

8.3 

28.3 

40.7 

2.9 

26 

12.4 

5.9 

8.5 

23.4 

47.0 

2.8 

2 

23.7 

6  5 

6  1 

25.4 

35 .3 

3  0 

5 

BluegraaBes,  native  western  

8  1 

8.0 

11 .2 

29.8 

39.9 

3.0 

7 

liroriio  pniss,  siii(X)th 

8  ') 

7.7 

9  9 

31 .3 

40.2 

2.4 

8 

Hluestexu  icrasses.  AndroDoaon  sdd  

Buffalo  grass,  ffwBtfh't  daelymdn.  

6.9 
7.0 

6.5 
11.5 

4  9 
7  0 

34.2 

46.7 

1.8 
1.8 

10 
7 

7,0 

9.2 

6.0 

30.6 

45  4 

1.8 

9 

Caqjet  grass  

7.9 

10.2 

7.0 

31.8 

40.9 

2.2 

1 

Chess,  or  cheat.  Bromus  seccdinus  

8.4 

7.9 

7.2 

28.0 

46.2 

2.3 

10 

Crab  KTUB  

Crow-foot  BTQss.  £ZniMiManD.. .  ....... 

9.5 

8.5 

8.0 

28.7 

42.9 

2.4 

9 

9.5 

7.9 

8.6 

27.4 

44.4 

2.2 

10 

Fescue  niciidow  .......*............ 

11 .7 

7  0 

6  8 

30.4 

42.1 

2  0 

21 

Fescues,  native.  PffUfMfffl  no.  

4  9 

5  8 

8  9 

3"?  5 

44  8 

2.1 

9 

Fowl  riK-adow  graas  

11.1 

7.2 

9.8 

28.8 

40.4 

2.7 

5 

Foxtails,  miscellaneous  

6.8 

10.1 

9.3 

28.6 

42.6 

2.6 

14 

Gama  gra^s,  Tripsacum  dadyloides  

11.8 

6.2 

6.7 

30.4 

43.1 

1.8 

3 

6.6 

9.0 

6.4 

28.7 

47.6 

1.7 

15 

6.6 

6.8 

8  3 

31.2 

44.9 

2.2 

17 

10.1 

7.5 

6.6 

30.2 

43.5 

2  1 

17 

Millet,  harnvLirl  

13.5 

8.2 

8.3 

27.6 

40.8 

16 

14 

14.3 

6.3 

8.3 

24.0 

44.3 

2.8 

56 

8.7 

6.9 

8.0 

27.3 

46.5 

2.6 

22 
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Tabli  I. 


percentage  oompoeition  of  American  feeding  stuffs — continued. 


Dried  Rougiiage — con. 

Hay  from  the  grauet,  dct 

Millet,  hog,  or  broom-corn  

Millet,  pearl,  or  cat-tail  

Millet,  wild,  or  bdian  

Mixed  grasses  

Mixed  grasacs,  rowen  

Natal  gnMi»  TVicAoliieni 

Needle  grnmn,  l^pa  wpp. 
Ner\'ed    manna  grass, 

neroala  

Oat  grass,  tall,  or  meadoiw  oat  grass, 

Atrhenalherum  daUus  

Old  witch  grass,  Panieum  eapiUan 

Orchard  graoa  

Para  gmss  


Panicularia 


Panic  grasses,  Panieum  spp  

pRurie  bay,  western  

Quack,  or  couch  g^aaB,Agropyrotirepens . 

Rescue  grass  '.  

Red  top,  all  analyses  

Red  ton,  in  bloom  

Reed  bent  grass,  Calainagrostia  pur- 


Reed  canary  grass,  PludarUamn^^ueeo 

Reed  grasses,  mis'-oUaneous  western .... 
Reed  meadow  grass,  or  manna,  Panicu- 

Itirin  Americana  

Rhode  Island  bent,  Ayrtw/Moomfla  

Rye  gnv.ss,  Italian  , 

Rye  fjrati'^,  fxjrennial   

Rushes,  w(  •.'item,  J  uncus  spp  

Salt  grasses,  miscellaneous  

Sedges,  western,  Carex  spp  

Sedges,  ea.stem,  Carcx  spp  

Spear  grasses,  Poa  spp  

Swamp  grasMS  

Sweet  vernal  grasB^  Anthoamilkim  cder 

alum  

Tsoflmte.  


Timothy,  all  anah-ses  

Timothy,  before  bloom  

Timothy,  early  to  full  bloom  

Timothy,  late  bloom  to  eariy  seed. . . . 

Timothy,  nearly  ripe  

Timothy,  rowen  

Wheat  grass,  common,  Agroptjron  glau- 

cum  

Wheat  grasses,  misceilaneous,  Agropyron 

8PP  

Wheat  gras%  wcstenif  Agtopf/m^  ocei- 

denude  

Wild  bartey ,  or  foxtaQ,  HorieumjiAahm 

Wild  oat,  Avena  fatua  

Wild  rye,  Elymxia  Canademit  


Wfttar 

Aah 

Crude 
prateiB 

C«rbob 

nber 

ydratcfl 
N-fra* 

C  A  Ws  SK.  • 

Fat 

No.  of 
•aal* 

P«r  ct. 

Par  ot. 

Per  et. 

Par  ot. 

Par  et. 

Par  et. 

O  1 

V  .0 

K  n 

0 .» 

6  Q 

£\  .0 

•to  0 

£  .0 

r 
0 

12.8 

9.0 

6.7 

33.0 

36.8 

1.7 

6 

6.7 

6.9 

10.6 

30.7 

42.7 

2.4 

7 

12.8 

5.6 

7.6 

28.8 

42.7 

2  5 

359 

13.6 

6.5 

12.3 

24.2 

40.1 

3.3 

49 

9.8 

5.0 

7.4 

86.8 

89.2 

1.8 

•  •aft 

5.3 

5.5 

7.8 

34.0 

45.6 

1.8 

9 

6.2 

8.5 

8.0 

28.6 

46.8 

1.9 

4 

11.8 

6.1 

8.0 

29.4 

42.1 

2.6 

13 

T  1 

in  1 

111  .0 

40 .7 

Q 

11.6 

6  9 

7.9 

30.3 

40.4 

2  9 

46 

9.8 

6.6 

4  6 

33.6 

44.5 

0.9 

3 

7.9 

7.1 

8.3 

29.5 

44.0 

2.3 

21 

A  S 

0.0 

f  .1 

ft  A 

w  .0 

AA  9 

CI 

5  9 

7.3 

7.3 

36  5 

41  0 

2.0 

4 

9.8 

8.1 

9.8 

24  6 

44  5 

3  2 

3 

9.8 

6.8 

7  4 

2S.7 

45.0 

2.3 

40 

8.0 

8.1 

7.2 

29.9 

44.7 

2.1 

15 

6.9 

5.1 

10.2 

31.2 

45.8 

2.8 

3 

9  6 

7  9 

7  9 

29  0 

42  9 

2  7 

10 

7.0 

7.0 

6.2 

33.3 

44.3 

2.2 

8 

6.7 

9  7 

9  3 

29.5 

42.9 

1.9 

7 

11  ^ 

A  A 
D.O 

A  A 

£V  .0 

AO  C 

"i.  n 

11.4 

7.5 

8.1 

27.8 

43.3 

1.9 

7 

12  0 

8  1 

0  2 

2 12 

43  4 

3.1 

14 

5.7 

7.G 

10,2 

45.5 

1 .8 

28 

5.3 

12.6 

8.1 

30.5 

41 .5 

2.0 

4 

5.2 

6.8 

11.2 

28.2 

46.3 

2.3 

45 

9.3 

7.4 

6  1 

29.2 

46  3 

17 

3 

5.5 

5.8 

7.6 

30.0 

49.0 

2.1 

33 

9.8 

7.7 

7.7 

28.2 

44.3 

2.3 

37 

9.3 

9.3 

12.4 

21.7 

42.7 

4.6 

2 

10.6 

10.8 

9.1 

26.4 

41.7 

1.9 

4 

11.6 

4  9 

6.2 

29.9 

45.0 

2.5 

221 

7  0 

A  A 

Q  fi 

y  .0 

Ofi  1 

£fS  .  1 

1 

40  .  1 

•}  .  £ 

12.8 

4.6 

6.3 

29  5 

44.2 

2,6 

50 

14.9 

4.5 

5.5 

28  3 

44  0 

2  8 

21 

12.5 

4.3 

5.2 

30.7 

4.5.1 

2.2 

28 

15.1 

6.9 

14.4 

24.3 

34.9 

4.4 

3 

7.3 

6.9 

6.5 

27.4 

49.4 

2.5 

4 

6.4 

6.2 

7.1 

30.2 

47.7 

2.4 

19 

5.9 

7.0 

7.7 

32.7 

44.4 

2.3 

13 

7.5 

8.8 

7.0 

27.4 

47.3 

2.0 

5 

7.9 

6  4 

8.0 

30  1 

44.8 

2.8 

13 

10.8 

7.3 

7.1 

26.1 

46.8 

1.9 

10 
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Tabub  I.  Average  peroentage  oompositioa  of  Amehcaa  feeding  stuffs — nrnitfimirf 


Crude 
|>rot«io 

FIbtr 

N-free 

Ntt.if 

nSs 

Dried  Rouohaqe — con. 

P«ret. 

Peret. 

Par  et. 

Pwot. 

Pcrei. 

Hay  from  the  smalltr  etnoU 

7.4 

6.4 

7.0 

29.7 

47.3 

2  2 

5 

8.7 

6  9 

7.4 

21.9 

53.0 

2.1 

5 

7.7 

9.3 

10.0 

33  6 

37  3 

2.1 

4 

Oat  hay  

12.0 

6.8 

8.4 

28.3 

41.7 

2.8 

72 

Rye  hay,  all  analyses  

8.1 

5.1 

6.7 

37.5 

40.5 

2.1 

12 

Rye  hay,  heading  out  to  in  bloom  

8.2 

5.8 

9.8 

33.9 

39.7 

2.6 

3 

8.1 

6.4 

6.2 

24.7 

52.6 

2.0 

12 

Hay  from  iKt  kgmm 

8.6 

8.6 

14  9 

28.3 

37  3 

2.3 

250 

8.5 

8.8 

13.9 

30.9 

36.2 

1.7 

46 

7  3 

9.0 

14.7 

31 .9 

35.4 

1.7 

» 

8.9 

9.5 

14.6 

28.4 

36  8 

18 

17 

16.0 

7.8 

15.9 

24.6 

34.0 

1.7 

3 

6.2 

10.0 

22.0 

20.5 

37.1 

4.2 

11 

7  «» 
<  .u 

10  .u 

oU  .A 

OO  .O 

1  o 

31 

Alfalfa,  in  seed  

10.4 

7  0 

12  2 

27.6 

40.3 

2  5 

10 

Alfalfa,  variegated,  or  sand  lucerne  

15  2 

8.3 

14.2 

27.8 

32.3 

2  2 

4 

8.8 

9.0 

14.3 

30.1 

35.8 

2  0 

176 

Alfalfa  leaves  

6.6 

13.6 

22.5 

12.7 

41.2 

3  4 

6 

5.6 

4  9 

6.3 

54.4 

27.9 

0.9 

2 

12.6 

3.5 

22.5 

4  4 

55.2 

18 

.... 

B(^gar5^eed  

9.1 

8.4 

15.4 

27.6 

37.3 

2.3 

11 

12.3 

8.3 

12.8 

25.7 

38.4 

2.5 

32 

12.6 

7.7 

18.3 

36.4 

87.0 

3  1 

5 

Clover,  bur  

7.0 

10.8 

19.2 

23.0 

37.0 

3  0 

11 

10.6 

8.8 

14.1 

27.3 

36.9 

2.3 

18 

Gwver,  Egyptian,  or  beneem,  TrifoUum 

Altxanarinum  

7.5 

9.5 

14.4 

23.2 

43  0 

2  4 

2 

18.7 

6.2 

10.8 

27.0 

34.2 

3.1 

19 

U.V 

7.1 

2D.O 

OD.Z 

S.l 

n 

10  4 

7.2 

18.7 

18.3 

41.8 

3  6 

3 

13.9 

7  4 

13.1 

23  1 

39  1 

3  4 

18 

22.1 

6  0 

11  6 

21.9 

33  8 

4  6 

5 

8 .6 

7.2 

14  5 

27.4 

40.1 

2  2 

18 

Clowr,  sweet,  yellow  

8.7 

6.0 

13.4 

38.8 

31  5 

1  6 

1 

8.1 

8.0 

16.2 

23.2 

41.6 

2.9 

7 

8.6 

7.3 

13.7 

26.9 

3.3 

13 

14.8 

7.3 

16.5 

20.4 

37  3 

3  7 

2 

9.7 
7.8 

11.9 
17.8 

19.3 
36.3 

22.5 
30.6 

34.0 
35.5 

2.6 
3.6 

35 
13 

*                                                                       A                           •  ■ 

10.6 

10.2 

18.5 

21  0 

36.4 

3.3 

6 

10.0 

6.4 

10.1 

29.2 

41.8 

2.5 

3 

flat  pea,  LoMynM  nlBeafrM,  ymt.  Wognen 

7.7 

6.7 

22.7 

27.7 

32  0 

3.2 

5 

7.1 

6.8 

16.7 

25.0 

41 .2 

3  2 

1 

11.8 

5.8 

12.1 

25.9 

41.6 

2.8 

14 

7.8 

8.8 

15.8 

20.8 

43.5 

3.3 

13 

Pteft,  field  

11.1 

7.9 

15.1 

24.5 

37.9 

3.5 

30 

Pefti  field,  without  peas  

9.4 

6.6 

9.5 

27.7 

45.2 

1.6 

3 

7.8 

6.8 

13.3 

24.3 

37.4 

10.4 

3 

21.5 

8.7 

9.1 

20  2 

36.8 

3.7 

7 

Sanfoin,  Onobrychis  viciaefoLia  

15  9 

7.1 

10.5 

19.7 

44  2 

2.6 

5 

9.7 

12.3 

15.7 

19.6 

40.2 

2  5 

5 

8.6 

8.6 

16.0 

24.9 

39.1 

2.8 

23 
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Tabub  I.  Avmgp  penentagpoampoutkm  of  American  feeding  Btiiff — continued. 


^»  M  M*aatf 

Ask 

Crude 
protoin 

l^ftTDOE 

FUmt 

N-ffM 

r 

No.  of 

I>Bin>  RouaHA<M  eon. 

Fircl. 

P»ct. 

Fit  01. 

Hay  from  the  legumes — con. 

11  2 

10  0 

*yj  •  V 

16  0 

14  S 

3  0 

9 

At 

7  2 

7  4 

16  4 

27  5 

:?H  4 

3  1 

U  •  X 

7  1 

8  2 

17  3 

2G  2 

."is  .7 

2  5 

A/of/^Vt  noii"if 

12  3 

R  6 

19  <> 

'^4  8 

31  6 

2  8 

I'i 

0  7 

11  2 

l'>  1 

26  5 

1  6 

X  .  U 

A 
t 

Vetchea,  wild  

8  2 

17  0 

26  0 

2  4 

12 

Hay  from  mixed  legxtmet  and  gnutet 

28.5 

10.1 

6  4 

9.9 

42.3 

2.8 

84 

12.2 

6  1 

8  6 

29  9 

40.8 

2.4 

62 

la  0 

Aw  .W 

11  H 

27  & 

2  0 

11 

O  7 

14  R 

IS  7 

27  ft 

39  0 

£ 

7  ^ 

11  4 

X  X  ."X 

9  fi 

ov 

Vetdi  and  outs  

12  6 

XA  (W 

29  A 

32  4 

1 

15.7 

6.7 

10.6 

27.2 

37.3 

2.6 

8 

15.0 

6.8 

14.5 

27.2 

34.4 

2.1 

4 

omuiv  am*  wHiy  jwvtn  wiv  cvrvutv 

7 

3  A 

"ifi  n- 

1  A 

1 .0 

07 

Q  Q 

.1  2 

•J  .  At 

15  1 

1  1 

0 

7  9 

7  n 

7  2 

1  9 

1 1 
1 1 

Millet  straw  

14.2 

6.2 

3.6 

35.8 

39  7 

1.5 

6 

11.6 

6.4 

3.6 

36. 3>^ 

-40.8 

2.4 

41 

Oat  rViAfT 

ft  9 

At  .O 

A  0 

2A  7 

4A  3 

2  4 

A 

sf  mw 

7  <> 

.w 

■39  2 

1  4 

1^ 

T^vp  flf  raw 

7  1 

.1  2 

3  0 

o  .  yj 

38  9* 

<46  6 

1  2 

7 

A  X 

37  4 

44  4. 

tt 

1  A 

27 

8.1 

6.4 

8.7 

40.9 

34.8 

1.8 

8 

14.4 

7.2 

4.2 

28.0' 

44.8 

1.4 

1 

in  It 

7  9 

7  ^ 

ft 

42  0 

1  ^ 

R 

19  1 

7  n 

7  •> 

^  ft 

1 

1 .0 

0 

fi  4 

6  8 

44  5 

33  6 

1  2 

X  •  AT 

1 

19  1 

ft  A 

O  .  \J 

11  1 

9 

11  Q 

A  ft 

A  A 

'ifi  ft 

17  9 

1  7 

fi 
0 

ilf  iacdZan«m/.t  dry  roughages 

1 1  1 

11.1 

I  1  A 

I I  . 1 

1 1  1 

i  1  .  1 

91  n 

.Kj 

4/1  9 

^  9 

•> 

0 

2ft  A 

7  0 

4  2 

22  n 

f 

'RniaVi  fMvl 

9  ft 

A  A 

4A  A 

17  Q 

9  1 

^ .  t 

11  1 

11.1 

ft  ft 

1^  0 

lO  .V 

2f»  7 

49  K 

?  0 

0  .  17 

if  .o 

in  9 

lu .  £ 

11  1 
It  .  1 

99  n 

At\  1 

4  1 

6.6 

7.0 

11.6 

38.5 

35.4 

2.0 

1 

4  A 

14  4 

19  S 

XV 

24  5 

34  3 

2  4 

9.7 

16.6 

24.0 

12.3 

33.2 

4.3 

7.9 

32.0 

26.5 

8.7 

82.8 

8.1 

11.9 

22.9 

22.3 

14.2 

24  5 

4.2 

11.3 

14.5 

18.9 

12.8 

39.2 

3.3 

5.8 

15.9 

18.2 

25.0 

32.1 

3.0 

Spurrey,  Spergula  arvensit  

6.6 
7  9 

17.4 
10.4 

13.5 
11 .3 

22.6 
19  1 

38  4 

46  8 

1.5 
4.5 

25 

Sweet  potato  vines  

11 .3 

9.2  1 

12.5 

20,2 

43  5 

3  3 

6 
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FEEDS  AND  FEEDING 


Table  I. 


i  of  American  feeding  atuflb  oonHnued. 


FeeditiK  stuff 


FBSra  GrBCN  BOfJOKAQB 

C(ym  and  ihe  torgkium 

Com  fodder,  all  analyses  

Dent  com  fodder,  all  analyses  

Dent  com  fodder,  in  tassel  

Dent  com  fodder,  in  milk  

Dent  coin  fbdder,  dough  to  glazing. 
Dent  com  f<  Mldor,  kernels  gLvzed. . . 
Dent  corn  f*xlder,  kernels  ri{)e  .... 


Flint  com  fodder,  all  analyses  

Flint  com  fodder,  in  tassa  

Flint  com  fofMrr,  in  rnilk  

Flint  txxa  fodder,  keraeU  glxizod  

Flint  eom  fodder,  kernels  ripe  

Sweet  rom  fcxMer,  bi'forr*  nulk  stnpre  . . 
Sweet  com  fcxider,  nxvst  ing  ears  or  bter 

Sweet  com  fodder,  cars  removed  

Sweet  com  can,  inchiding  husks  

Com  fodder,  pop  

Com  stover,  green  (ears  removed)  

Com  leaves  tsui  tops  

Com  leaves  

Com  husks  


Com  stalks,  stripped  

Kafir  fodder,  all  anulys^  s  

Kafir  fodder,  heads  just  showing  

Mflo  fodder  

Sw(H  f  sorphumfoddsr  

Durra  fodder  

BroonHXini  fodder  

Sugsrosne  

Fresh  green  grafts 
Bent  grass,  Canada,  or  bluejoint,  Cola- 


Bermuda  grass. 

Bluegrass,  Canada  

Bluegrass,  Kentucky,  all  analyses  

Bliiecrni-ss,  Kentucky,  before  heading. 

Bluegrass,  Kentucky,  headed  out  

Bliispsss,  Kentuflky*  after  bkwm. . . 

Bluepni.ssc5,  native  

Brome  grass,  smooth. 


westenit  AndnpoQon 


Bluejoint 

epp  

Blneetem  gmsMS,  Aniropogon  spp . 

Bunch  grasses,  mLsrelLineou.s  

Chess,  or  cheat,  Bromua  tecalinw. 

Crab  grass  

Fosone,  meadow  

Fescue.«i,  native,  Fesluca  spp  

Guinea  grass,  I'aniaim  maximum. . 

Grama  grssi,  BeMaua  spp  

Johnson  grass  , 

Meadow  foxtail  


Water 

Ash 

Crude 

protoin 

Cwboh. 

ri!_H  r 

extract 

Fat 

No  ol 
yiKA 

eft 

Ptar  ec 

7X  1 

4  o  .  1 

1  Q 

O 

1^  0 

lO  .V/ 

o  ft 

7ft  O 

1  0 

o  .o 

11  Q 

n  A 

2ARr 

oO  .  1 

1  1 

1 . 1 

1  ft 

4  -o 

7  ft 

u  .  o 

Q 

Ut\  1 

1  ft 

4  .V 

117 
11.1 

n  ft 

V/  .  o 

1  1 

1 . 1 

9  1 

O  .O 

lO  .'t 

n  o 

u 

Mr 

73.8 

1  2 

2.0 

6.2 

16.2 

0  6 

26 

G5.2 

1.4 

2.7 

7  4 

22.3 

1  0 

1 

TO  1 

1  A 

l.V 

A  H 

4.0 

1 0  A 

12.0 

e\  A 
O.O 

(VI 

OW.4 

U.o 

4  A 

4  O 

8.2 

4.0 

0.4 

4 

JSo  .U 

u  ?s 

1  K 

1  .0 

O  A 
t>  .0 

O  A 
O  .O 

U  ..^ 

7v.U 

i  .1 

1  n 
i  .V 

4.2 

to  ft 

12  .V 

U  .V 

Id 

TiS.l 

1  4 

2.4 

IT  A 

17.0 

1  .1 

1 
1 

90  0 

1  0 

1  0 

2  5 

5.2 

0  .3 

5 

79.7 

1.2 

1.9 

4.4 

12.2 

0  6 

55 

tO.b 

1  .6 

1  A 
1  .0 

e  A 

5 .0 

1 0  A 

12 .0 

U  4 

6 

n  ft 

u  .y 

6  .o 

4  .d 

OA  O 

Zo  .Z 

O  A 
Z  .  O 

9 
J 

Q1  1 

1  n 

1  .U 

1  Q 

1  .O 

A  ft 

Q  O 

ft  A 

0  .4 

O 
A 

i  i  .6 

1  A 

1  .4 

1  1 

1  ..5 

p  ft 

1  9  A 

ft  4 

0.4 

Ifi 

15 

1  o 

1  ft 

1  y 

A  A 

4  .4 

7  C 
/  .O 

A  A 

o 

est  o 

1  o 
.5  .  J 

Q  A 

n  O 

1  R  il 

lO  .4 

A  "7 

£a 

63.5 

1.5 

1,8 

11.9 

20.9 

0.4 

22 

73  6 

1.1 

1 .3 

9.1 

14.5 

0.4 

42 

7i')  4 

1.9 

2.4 

6.6 

12.0 

0  7 

56 

oU .  i 

1  9 

1.0 

A  e 
0.0 

1A  1 

lU.l 

A  A 

0.4 

0 

77 .3 

1  M 

1 .4 

1  A 

X  .8 

9  A 

7.0 

14  1 

12.1 

A  J 

0.4 

V 

to  A 

1  A 

1  .4 

1  K 

1  .0 

7  ft 

U  A 

14  .U 

1  A 

1  .U 

y* 

77  A 

1  Q 

o  n 

A  Q 
0.2 

11. O 

A  A 
O.O 

o 
o 

77.1 

1.7 

O  A 

2.11 

A  A 

O.V 

lA  f 

10.1 

A  C 

O.O 

1 
1 

7o.a 

1.4 

A  A 
II  .V 

A  4 

0.2 

t4  4 

12.2 

V  A 

1.0 

a 
O 

OO  .4 

A  1 

4 . 1 

A  1 

4  1 

15. Z 

OA  A 

1  o 

1  .Z 

o 

66.8 

2.3 

3.0 

8  0 

18.9 

I  0 

2 

66.8 

2.6 

3.0 

10.3 

16.1 

1 .2 

9 

AQ  A 

Oo  .4 

O  Q 
£  .O 

A  1 

4 . 1 

Q  7 

O  .7 

14  .o 

1  o 

1  .2 

Sa 

7A  O 

<o 

O  7 

Z.I 

5 .0 

6  .J 

ft  o 

9  .6 

1  ..J 

1 

AQ  A 

6.7 

,4  ft 

4.9 

1  ft  ft 
lU  .9 

IK  A 
15. t) 

1  o 

1  .o 

A 

4 

6ft  4 

4  1 

13  2 

21  A 

2 

01.7 

2.0 

O.J 

IRA 

OO  o 

1  o 

1  -O 

e 
0 

07.U 

o  o 
«.v 

4.2 

15. 1 

1.0 

4R 
09 

03.7 

9.Z 

4.0 

t1  A 

11  .V 

10.7 

t  A 

1 .0 

17 
If 

Di  .1 

Z.o 

O  A 

1  O  Q 
12  .O 

in  Q 
19  .o 

A  A 

U.9 

r 
0 

AQ  A 
t»  .4 

Z  .4 

6  .U 

1 A  R 
lU  .0 

1  >l  O 

14  .Z 

1  R 

1  .d 

1A 

10 

50.6 

4.2 

4.3 

15.8 

23  9 

1  2 

1 

60.4 

1.8 

3.2 

13.0 

20.5 

1.1 

1 

69.1 

4.3 

2.7 

9  1 

13.8 

1.0 

6 

09. 5 

2.4 

3.0 

10.1 

14.0 

1.0 

33 

64.0 

2.5 

3.5 

12  5 

1G.7 

OS 

10 

71.5 

2.6 

2.2 

10  9 

12.1 

0.7 

1 

&3.9 

2.5 

3.3 

12.7 

16.7 

0.9 

3 

70.9 

2.0 

2.5 

9.3 

14.4 

0.9 

14 

70.4 

2.7 

3.6 

8.0 

14.1 

1.2 

4 
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Tablb  I.  Average  percentage  compoaitioii  of  American  feeding  stuffs— oofitfmieif. 


Fresh  Greev  Roughage — con. 

Fresh  green  grass  —  oon. 
MiDet,  barnyard    

Millet,  common,  or  Hungarian  

Millet,  hog,  or  broom-corn  

Millet,  pearl,  or  cat-tail.  

Mixed  i:m.HS4»s,  irnmattirv   

MLved  ^t;u^-:<  H,  at      iii^  stage  

Oat  grass,  tall,  or  meadow  oat  grass,  Ar- 

rhtnaiherumeUtiiiuB  

Orcluird  grass  

Para  grass  

Quack  grass,  Agnpunm  fwpeM  

Rescue  graas  

Red  top  

Reed  canary  grass,  P^aiaruarundinaeea 
Reed  meadow  grass,  or  Panieu- 

ktria  Americana  

Rhode  Island  bent  grasB,  ilfnwtii  amina . 

Roven,  mixed  

Ryegrass,  Italian  

Rye  gTMiy  perennial  

Rushes,  western,  Junaunpp  

Sedges,  western,  Carex  spp  

Spear  grasses,  misoelkneoua  

Svveet   ymal   grui^  AnAemi^Tn 

odcraium  

Teosinte  

Timothy,  all  analyses  

Timothy,  before  bloom  

Timothy,  in  bloom  

Timothy,  in  seed  

Timothy,  mountain,  Phlcum  alpinum.  .  . 
Wheat  grasses,  misoellancous,  Agropynm 

W^barley,  or  foxtail.  HcrikvmjiAahan 

Wild  oats,  Avenafatua  

Wild  rye,  £^imtttCamMleiwi»  

Green  fodder  fnm  lAe  mxMer  eatdh 

Barley  fodder  

BuckwIiTOt,  Japanese  

Oat  fcKlder  

Oat  fodder,  8  in.  high  

Rye  fodder  

Rye  fodder,  5  in.  hig^  

Wheat  fodder,  all  analyses  

Wlinft  fodder,  6  in.  high  

Alfalfa,  all  analj-sos  

Alfalfa,  before  bloom  ^ 

Alfalfa,  in  bloom  

Alfalfa,  after blOQBl  

Begganvewl  

Clover,  alsike  

Clowr,  alaike,  in  bkwm  


Watar 

Alb 

Crude 
protein 

Cnrbon 

Iib«r 

ydrnt<«» 

N-friMs 

Fat 

N'o.  of 
anal- 

Per  rt. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ot. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  et. 

78.7 

1.6 

1.7 

6.7 

10.7 

0.6 

43 

72  4 

2.1 

2.9 

8.4 

13.3 

0.9 

19 

75.3 

1.8 

2.0 

7.4 

12.9 

0.6 

11 

81.3 

1.6 

1 .8 

6  2 

8.8 

0.3 

5 

70  3 

3.0 

5.1 

6.3 

13.8 

1.5 

6 

69.2 

1 .8 

3.0 

10.6 

14.1 

1 .3 

7 

69.7 

2.0 

2.6 

10.5 

14.3 

0.9 

31 

70.8 

2.5 

2.9 

9.8 

12.9 

1.1 

57 

72.8 

2  4 

1.7 

9.2 

13.4 

0.5 

2 

75.0 

2.5 

3.8 

7.0 

10.5 

1  2 

6 

69.4 

2.4 

3.8 

8.6 

14.8 

1.0 

8 

60.7 

2.7 

3.1 

12.2 

20.2 

1.1 

16 

63.0 

3.0 

3.6 

10.0 

18.5 

1.1 

5 

Ov  .o 

in  n 

14 .0 

« 

er.z 

3.6 

3.0 

10.6 

15.0 

0.7 

8 

71.8 

2.4 

4.7 

7  3 

12  3 

15 

6 

72.0 

2.5 

3.1 

6.8 

13.4 

1.3 

25 

73.4 

3.4 

8.0 

6.7 

13.3 

1.8 

35 

68.9 

2.2 

3.4 

9.8 

15.1 

0.6 

11 

61  5 

3  2 

3.8 

11  4 

19  0 

11 

15 

56  4 

2.7 

3.3 

14.7 

21 .9 

1  0 

13 

68.8 

2  0 

2.6 

9.7 

15.9 

1  0 

6 

78.7 

2,0 

1.7 

6.7 

10  4 

0.5 

10 

62.5 

2.2 

3.1 

11.7 

19.3 

1.2 

88 

75.8 

1.7 

2.5 

7.3 

12.0 

0  7 

5 

67.0 

2.0 

2.7 

10.4 

16.1 

0.0 

15 

53.6 

3.3 

3.1 

15.3 

34.4 

1.3 

13 

62.5 

1.8 

3.0 

12.0 

18.8 

1.0 

8 

54.7 

3.3 

4.0 

15.7 

31.1 

1.3 

15 

64.3 

3.5 

4.9 

11  8 

14.1 

1  4 

0 

63.4 

2.7 

2.6 

8.6 

21.3 

1.4 

5 

76.7 

3.3 

8.7 

7.5 

8.0 

1.0 

6 

70.8 

2.1 

3.3 

6  0 

11 .0 

0.8 

15 

mA 

3.6 

4  6 

SO 

19,5 

0,9 

1 

73.9 

2.1 

3.2 

7.8 

11  9 

11 

22 

S7.0 

1.6 

4.9 

17 

4.0 

0.8 

1 

78.7 

1.7 

2.6 

7.3 

9  0 

0  7 

38 

81  ,9 

2.2 

6.5 

2.0 

6,5 

0  9 

1 

72.6 

2.7 

3.6 

7.6 

12.8 

0.8 

15 

76.8 

8.0 

6.5 

8.0 

10.1 

0.7 

1 

74.7 

2.4 

4.5 

7.0 

10.4 

10 

143 

80.1 

2.3 

4.7 

4.2 

7.9 

0.8 

11 

74.1 

2.5 

4.4 

7.8 

10.4 

0.8 

27 

70.2 

2.2 

2.9 

12.8 

11.3 

0.6 

6 

72.9 

3.2 

4.2 

7.5 

11.7 

0.5 

3 

75.7 

■  2.4 

4.1 

6.5 

10.7 

0.6 

17 

78.6 

2.3 

8.6 

6.0 

0.8 

0.6 

12 
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F££DS  AND  FEKDWGt 


Tabl£  I.  Average  peroeatH>«MnpoMtion  of  Amwican  feeding  Btuffa— confmuerf. 


Fbbbh  Green  Roughagb— ood. 

Gnenlegumet  —  con. 
dofw,  bm*  

Clover,  crinis^)!!  

ClovOT,  mazmnoth  red  

Clover,  red,  all  analysM  

Clover,  red,  in  hloom  

Clover,  red,  rowcu  


Cowpcas  

Flat  nea,  LaUiynu  nlvaUris,  var  

Jackocaji,! 

Horse  bean  

Lupines  

Fmm^  field,  CSuada. 

Peas,  field, 
Kudzu  vine 


Lespodezji,  or  Jaimn  clover. . . 
Sanfoin.  OnobrtfAi*  vkiatfiHa. 

Serradella  

Soybeans,  all  analyses  

^lyiiffmf^  in  l>hffln  


Soybeans,  in  seed  

Trefoil,  yellow,  or  black  medic,  Medicago 

lupmina  

Velvet  bean  

Vetch,  common  

VtlUAif)ddney,AtUiiyUi8vulnenina. .... 

Vetch,  hair>'  

Vetches,  wOd  

Mixed  legumes  and  grasaet 
Ckywttiid  mixed  grMne  

Cowpeas  and  com  

Cowpeas  and  oats  

Cowpeas  and  soq^umi  

Peas  and  millet  

Peas  and  barley  


Peas  and  oats  

Peas,  oAls,  and  rape  

SoN'heans  and  eom 

Soybeans  and  katir  

Vetch  and  barley  

Vetch  ;\iul  oais  

Vetch  and  wheat  

Roots,  tubers,  etc. 

Artichoke  

Beet,  common. .'  

Beet,  sugar  

Carrot  

Cassa%'a  

Chufa  

Mangel  

Onin  


Crude 

Carbohydrates 

No.  of 

Am 

prot«iD 

Kiber 

.N-frae 

Fat 

extrmct 

jwtm 

Pttoi. 

Perot. 

Fir«t. 

Parei. 

PKOt. 

FttiA, 

79.2 

2.3 

5.1 

3.9 

7.8 

1.7 

8 

82.6 

1.7 

3  0 

4  7 

7.4 

0  6 

22 

74.9 

2.3 

4.0 

7.3 

11.0 

0.5 

7 

73.8 

2.1 

4.1 

7  3 

11 .7 

1.0 

86 

72.5 

2.0 

4.1 

8.2 

12.1 

11 

36 

65.6 

2.5 

5.3 

9.1 

16.2 

1.3 

7 

7o.Q 

•  7.0 

10.2 

0.7. 

18 

78.2 

2.7 

4  6 

4.2 

9.5 

0.8 

6 

83.7 

2.0 

3.0 

3  8 

7.0 

0  5 

144 

77.5 

1.6 

5.7 

6.4 

8.0 

0.8 

8 

76.8 

2.7 

5.2 

6.4 

8  4 

0.5 

1 

82.4 

2  0 

3.6 

4.2 

7.3 

0.5 

5 

82.6 

1.6 

3.4 

4.6 

7.2 

0.6 

9 

Bo  .4 

4.0 

e.o 

0.5 

88 

81  2 

1  f) 

3 

5.3 

8  1 

u  o 

lO 

69.4 

2  2 

5.5 

8.3 

13.6 

10 

1 

63.4 

3  5 

6.7 

10.7 

14.7 

1.0 

1 

74.4 

2.4 

3.8 

6  2 

12.4 

0  8 

4 

79.8 

3.0 

2.9 

4.8 

8  8 

0.7 

8 

76.4 

2.4 

4.1 

6.3 

9.8 

1.0 

145 

70.2 

2.8 

8.8 

A  ft 

ft  Q 

0.6 

8 

75.8 

2.4 

4.0 

6  4 

in  4 

1.0 

31 

77.3 

2  3 

4  5 

5  6 

9  5 

0.8 

2 

82.1 

2  0 

3  5 

fi  1 

0.7 

1 

79.6 

2.1 

3.8 

0.5 

14 

72.8 

3.2 

8.7 

8.8 

12.0 

0.5 

5 

81.8 

2  2 

4.2 

5.0 

6  3 

0  5 

21 

75.4 

2.1 

6.1 

6.9 

10.0 

0.5 

6 

72.7 

1.6 

8.0 

8.6 

13.8 

0.0 

10 

80.0 

1.8 

2  1 

5  3 

10  4 

0  4 

1 

78.2 

2  2 

4.5 

5  7 

8  5 

0.9 

3 

81  3 

1.7 

1.5 

6.5 

9.5 

0.5 

2 

80.3 

2  f) 

2  C 

O  .  O 

A  A 

13 

3 

79.8 

1.7 

3.6 

5.2 

8  9 

0.8 

11 

77.4 

2.0 

3.2 

6  3 

10  1 

1.0 

46 

82.1 

2.7 

3  1 

4  3 

7  0 

0.8 

3 

76  2 

1.7 

2.7 

0  8 

9 

82.9 

2.1 

2  0 

6  2 

6  2 

0  6 

1 

80.0 

1.2 

2.8 

6  5 

9  0 

0  5 

2 

73.5 

2.3 

3.8 

7.5 

12.0 

0  9 

15 

77  "i 
4  4  ,0 

1  .0 

d.O 

7.1 

10.1 

U.o 

r 

0 

79.5 

1.7 

2.0 

0.8 

15.9 

0.1 

22 

87.0 

1.5 

1.6 

0.9 

8.9 

0.1 

23 

88.« 

1.1 

1.6 

1.0 

12.6 

0.1 

86 

88.3 

1.2 

1.2 

1.1 

8.0 

0  2 

18 

67.4 

1.0 

1.1 

1.4 

28.8 

0.3 

3 

79.5 

0.4 

0.7 

2.2 

10.5 

6.6 

•  •  •  * 

90.6 

1.0 

1.4 

0.8 

6.1 

0.1 

88 

87.6 

0.5 

1.8 

0.7 

0.6 

0.8 

6 
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Tablb  I.  Aveiace  peroeatage  oompoeition  of  American  feeding  stuffs — continued. 


Fdading  tiuff 

Water 

a  L 

Crude 
protein 

Carbon 
Fiber 

ydrat^ 

N-frce 
extract 

Fat 

No.  of 

 ■ 

Fbksh  Qsmm  RonoHAas— oon. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Roolt,  tvbtn,  €le.—eciiL 

83.4 

1.3 

1.7 

1.3 

11.9 

0.4 

.78.8 

1.1 

2.2 

0.4 

17.4 

0.1 

89.1 

1.0 

1.2 

1.4 

7.0 

0  3 

10 

68.8 

1.1 

1  8 

13 

26.4 

0.6 

145 

90.5 

0.9 

1  4 

1,1 

5.9 

0.2 

20 

M  iscellaneoua  green  fontfet 

Alfilaria,  Erodium  dcularium  

83.7 

3.0 

3.2 

2.9 

6.8 

0.4 

2 

81.8 

0.4 

0  5 

1.3 

15.6 

0.4 

9 

76.7 

10 

1.6 

4.6 

14.5 

1.6 

17 

80  1 

2.0 

3.0 

4.6 

9.6 

0.7 

3 

91,1 

0.8 

2.2 

0.9 

4.7 

0.3 

5 

Cabb.if^e  waste,  outer  leaves. .......... 

8.5.9 

3  1 

2.7 

2  8 

5.1 

0.4 

2 

89.0 

1 .7 

0.9 

1.1 

6.5 

0.2 

5 

81.4 

2.7 

1.5 

3.2 

10.4 

0.8 

35 

Oaetua,  eaae,  stenw  

78.3 

3.8 

15 

3.4 

12.6 

0.4 

42 

Cactus,  prickly  |)ear  

83.5 

3  4 

0.8 

2  3 

9.7 

0.3 

94 

83.6 

3.2 

0.6 

2  5 

9.8 

0.3 

4 

Cbetufl,  iiriddy  pear,  young  joiots  

87.1 

2.6 

0.9 

1.2 

7.8 

0.4 

5 

Kale^^              .  .rt?.  V?:.  

88.7 

1.9 

2.4 

15 

5.0 

0.5 

12 

91 .0 

1.3 

2.0 

1 .3 

4.3 

0.1 

2 

93.9 

0.4 

0.7 

1.4 

3  4 

0.2 

3 

soo 

2  1 

4.1 

1.7 

5  5 

0.6 

2 

91  7 

0  3 

0.7 

0,9 

6.3 

0.1 

2 

87.2 

2  :i 

2.5 

1.8 

5  9 

0  3 

20 

91  7 

0  9 

1.4 

1.3 

4.2 

0.5 

4 

89.7 

1.9 

2.2 

15 

4.4 

0.3 

3 

Rape  

83.3 

2.2 

2.9 

2.6 

8.4 

0.6 

37 

71  >  tl 

3.8 

3.0 

4.8 

8.3 

0.5 

5 

76  7 

5  4 

3.7 

4  4 

9.4 

0.4 

7 

/5  / 

3  1 

3  9 

4.2 

10.8 

0.3 

3 

88.4 

1.8 

1.9 

1.1 

6.5 

0.3 

6 

'  88.6 

2.0 

2.6 

12 

5.3 

0.3 

4 

70  3 

2.6 

3.6 

4.0 

11.4 

2.1 

3 

O  .1/ 

9  R 

£t  .O 

1  A 

R 

V 

StLAOB 

Silage  from  com,  the  sorgkume,  etc. 

73.7 

1.7 

2.1 

6.3 

15.4 

0.8 

121 

79.0 

14 

1.9 

5.8 

11.3 

0.6 

68 

76.9 

1  4 

1 .9 

6.2 

12.7 

0.9 

372 

CoRL.  from  frosted  com 

74  7 

1  8 

2  2 

6  1 

14  4 

0  8 

10 

1  4 

1  4 

0  ft 

0  7 

V.I 

8 

V 

79.7 

1.9 

12 

7  0 

9.5 

0.7 

8 

Kafir  

69.2 

2.5 

1.8 

9  9 

15  5 

11 

3 

Jupntitf^  cum  

77.2 

16 

1.5 

6.9 

11.9 

0.9 

30 

77.6 

2.0 

1.5 

8.6 

9.7 

0.6 

1 

76.6 

1-9 

1.3 

8.0 

11.8 

0.4 

1 

Alfalfa . . .   

75.4 

2.9 

3.5 

8.2 

8.6 

1.4 

2 

79.4 

1.0 

1.6 

4.5 

12.2 

1.3 

14 

75.0 

2  6 

2  6 

9  4 

9.4 

1.0 

2 

Clover  

72  2 

2  5 

3  7 

9  0 

115 

11 

14 

Com  and  clover  

71  \ 

'  >  •  > 

3.3 

7  7 

14.5 

0  9 

1 
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TaBUI  L  Avmgp  percentage  composition  of  Amcriran  ft'oding  stufTs — conltnufii. 


SiLAOK — con. 
MifceUanetnis  ailage — oon. 

Com  and  ryo  

Corn  and  eoybean  

Cowpea  

Co\v{  ic.<\  and  sotybean  

Field  pea  

Oraasefl,  mixed  

Millet  

Millet,  barnyard,  and  soybean  

Oat  

Oat  and  pea  

Pca-ranncry  refuse  

Kye  

Sorghum  and  ooiwpea  

Soylx-an  

Sugar  beet  leaves  

Sugar  beet  |N#  

Vetch  

Wet  brewers'  (crains  


W«t«r 

Aah 

Crude 
prataia 

Caibelt 

F.-it 

So.  of 

fllNr 

•Xtr&ct 

Per  ct. 

Par  ot. 

Per  ei. 

Paei. 

Per  ct. 

Perot. 

80.6 

1.4 

2.1 

7.2 

7.5 

12 

1 

75.3 

2.0 

2.5 

6.7 

12.5 

1.0 

78.0 

2.2 

8.2 

6.3 

0.4 

o.» 

•71  R 

71 .6 

O.O 

9  A 

B  A 

1 1  a 

1 1  .V 

1  1.  . 

1  .X 

S 

"n  f 

<1  A 

<f  .O 

t  Q 

1  o  IC 

1  Q 

l.S 

• 

CCl  o 

W  o 

£  .O 

O  Q 
Z.O 

O  Q 

y .  u 

14. 0 

1  .9 

• 

vis  A 

t  A 

6  .4 

O  Q 

V./ 

14.0 

1  1 

D 

1  .11 

o  a 

T  O 

•7  O 

1  n 

Q 

» 

ill 

1  a 

J  1) 

n  c 

J  .  o 

^1  t 
1<5  .<) 

I  -> 

o 

Z  .n 

'J  w 

u  .o 

mo 

1  .o 

0 

76  S 

1  :i 

2.8 

6.5 

11  .3 

1.3 

72  S 

2  1 

3.0 

9.8 

11  6 

0.7 

<> 

67  7 

2.2 

2  4 

85 

IS  2 

1.0 

8 

72.9 

3.5 

3.9 

8.1 

10.3 

1.3 

» 

77  0 

4  4 

2.8 

4.7 

10.6 

0.5 

a 

9()  0 

0 

1  0 

1 

4.7 

0.4 

1 

69.9 

2.4 

3.5 

9.8 

13.4 

ija 

• 

70.2 

1.2 

6.4 

4.5 

15.6 
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Table  11.  Average  Digestibiuty  op  American  Feeding  Stuffs,  with 

Additions  from  the  Qerman  Tables 

The  coefficients  marked  "H  &  M"  in  this  table  have  been  compiled 
by  the  authors  from  the  digestion  trials  reported  by  the  State  Experi- 
ment Stations  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Apiculture. 
Those  marked  "li"  are  from  the  compilation  by  Lindaey  given  in  the 
Massachusetts  (Hatch)  Esp0ir%ment  Station  Bep&rt  for  1911,  and  un- 
published coeiBcients  famished  by  him  for  this  edition.  To  render  the 
table  more  complete,  additions  marked  **M*'  have  been  made  from  the 
German  tables  given  in  Mentzel  and  Lengerke's  LandwirtschaftUche 
KaUnder  for  1914. 


A.  Experiments  with  Ruminants 


FOOaiD^  MAUI 

o  • 

Dr>- 
matter 

i 

jirotoin 

Cnrhoh 
Fiber 

ydrftf*^ 
N-/ree 

t  at 

Au- 
thority 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Graim,  seeds,  and  their  irroducts 

i 

12 

90 

74 

57 

94 

93 

II  &  M 

3 

54 

19 

60 

52 

50 

H  &  M 

3 

79 

52 

45 

88 

84 

ir  &  M 

t% 

V 

Q<9 
OO 

00 

«0 

W 

91 

11  i\:  M 

10 

8G 

85 

76 

88 

85 

1 1  M 

10 

88 

85 

55 

90 

93 

1 1  A-  M 

5 

70 

73 

75 

78 

96 

1 1  M 

G 

71 

GO 

71 

80 

80 

11  &  M 

4 

87 

74 

50 

93 

72 

II  <fc  M 

Dimim  wheat  

2 

78 

40 

92 

G.'3 

H&M 

4 

82 

88 

36 

88 

SO 

L 

6 

77 

30 

78 

88 

L 

20 

65 

78 

31 

72 

m 

II  k  M 

Wheat  bran,  winter  

3 

64 

78 

28 

71 

65 

11  &  M 

W.rat  liran,  spring  

i 

67 

76 

43 

74 

62 

n&M 

3 

62 

28 

71 

92 

H  <fc  M 

Wheat  fotxl  

4 

73 

36 

70 

87 

II&M 

4 

63 

72 

73 

88 

II  &  M 

2 

87 

84 

92 

G-t 

II  &  M 

3 

82 

80 

88 

90 

H&M 

Oats  

17 

70 

78 

35 

81 

87 

II  &  M 

14 

50 

72 

40 

55 

83 

H  <fc  M 

2 

fK) 

SO 

40 

85 

93 

H  &  M 

Oat  hulls  

1 

54 

50 

60 

5.3 

77 

H&M 

15 

88 

78 

56 

92 

78 

H&M 

2 

89 

88 

70 

93 

86 

H  &  M 

2 

85 

20 

86 

87 

M 

5 

78 

77 

87 

80 

85 

II  &  M 

') 

Gl 

81 

49 

57 

89 

H  &  M 

1.') 

80 

6-1 

89 

88 

H&M 

2 

74 

62 

92 

91 

H&M 

4 

82 

67 

20 

91 

82 

II  &  M 

r. 

Gl 

65 

25 

79 

77 

H&M 

2 

16  1 

10 

1 

35 

67 

M 

2  1 

71  1 

75 

24 

76 

100 

M 
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Table  IT.   Avenij?6  digestibility  of  American  feeding  stuffs  —  continued. 


Feeding  stuff 


Concentrates  —  con. 
Grains,  seeds,  and  their  prod  wis  —  con. 

Buckwheat  middlings  

Buckwheat  bran  

Kafir,  px)und,  with  legume  hay  

Kafir,  m  unbalanced  nition  

Kafir  heads,  with  le>fimie  hay  

Kafir  heads,  in  unbalanced  nit  ion  

Mile  nmizc,  in  unbalaiice<l  ration  

Millet  seed,  whole  

Millet  seed,  ground  

Cotton  Bced    1  2 

Cotton  seed,  roasted  

C^ttoasecd  meal,  choice  anil  [jriiiie  .  . 

Cold-preascd  cottonseed  cjike .  ^  

Cottonseed  feed  

Cottonseed  hulls  


Flax  Beed  

Linseed  meal,  old  i)rocesfl  

Linsocd  meal,  new  process.  . . . 

Cowpea  meal  

Horse  beans  

Pea  meal  

Pea  hulls  

Peanut  cake,  from  hulled  nuts. 


Peanut  cake,  many  hulls.  .  . 

Soybeans,  pround  

Soybean  meal,  fat  extracted . 

Cocoanut  cake  

Palmnut  cake  

lta{x>aeed  cake  

Seaune  oil  cake  

Sunflower  seed  cake  


Slaughter  house  and  animal  fry-jrrodvcls 

Skim  milk  

Dried  blood  J  2 

FLsh  meal  

Flesh  meal  !  5 

Miscellaneous  concentrates 

Beet  pulp,  dried  

Beet  pulp,  molasses-   5 

Cocoa  shells   .... 

Distillers'  grains,  largely  from  com .  .  . 
Distillers'  grauis,  largely  from  r>e .... 

Molasses,  cane,  or  black-etrap  

Molasses  feeds  

Dried  RorGn,\OE 

Cured  cam  and  sorghum  forage 

Com  fodder,  dent,  mature  

Com  fodder,  dent,  in  milk  

Cora  fodder,  southern  dent,  immature. 

Com  fodder,  flint,  mature  

Com  fodder,  flint,  ears  forming  


•5  h 
y.  •* 

vjxy 
in»lt«r 

protciu 

Carboh 
T  iDcr 

ydniM 
extrmct 

F«t 

A»- 

tbtjhtjr 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

5 

74 

87 

32 

86 

83 

HAM 

. . 

49 

47 

39 

56 

66 

HAM 

2 

.  . 

81 

55 

92 

76 

HAM 

15 

50 

47 

44 

51 

51 

HAM 

2 

63 

61 

80 

74 

HAM 

8 

34 

32 

3,5 

36 

40 

HAM 

3 

80 

57 

100 

84 

88 

HAM 

G 

,  ^ 

59 

41 

84 

80 

HAM 

6 

71 

53 

92 

73 

HAM 

2 

66 

68 

76 

50 

87 

HAM 

2 

56 

47 

66 

61 

72 

HAM 

15 

77 

84 

37 

75 

95 

HAM 

4 

81 

48 

72 

96 

HAM 

34 

56 

58 

45 

(•; 

90 

HAM 

13 

41 

6 

47 

79 

L 

7 

77 

91 

60 

55 

86 

M 

3 

79 

89 

57 

78 

89 

HAM 

4 

81 

86 

73 

87 

95 

HAM 

2 

87 

82 

G4 

93 

74' 

HAM 

30 

,  , 

87 

58 

91 

83 

M 

2 

87 

83 

20 

94 

55 

HAM 

4 

,  . 

71 

94 

90 

73 

M 

7 

90 

9 

84 

90 

M 

2 

32 

71 

12 

49 

90 

HAM 

15 

88 

84 

81 

73 

82 

M 

2 

92- 

99 

100 

68 

M 

3 

82 

90' 

23 

87 

100 

HAM 

4 

74 

55 

93 

100 

M 

7 

81 

8 

76 

79 

M 

8 

92 

73 

71 

94 

M 

6 

92 

26 

71 

90 

M 

3 

93 

04 

98 

98 

HAM 

2 

84 

•  • 

HAM 

4 

7i 

78 

,  , 

•  » 

100 

HAM 

5 

•  • 

93 

98 

M 

3 

75 

52 

83 

83 

HAM 

5 

83 

62 

80 

91 

HAM 

2 

58 

11 

51 

73 

i66 

HAM 

17 

79 

73 

95 

81 

95 

L 

2 

58 

59 

67 

84 

L 

26 

78 

32 

90 

HAM 

8 

t>8 

61 

50 

79 

100 

HAM 

30 

66 

45 

63 

73 

70 

L 

11 

63 

50 

64 

66 

75 

L 

4 

57 

27 

59 

61 

76 

L 

11 

70 

64 

76 

71 

71 

L 

3 

70 

70 

72 

71 

67 

L 
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Table  n.   h  mmfi  <1igjljj>fl[Ciy  of  American  feeding  dtxA^mlimifd. 


FMdiagatuff 


DlUKD  ROUGHAQE  —  COD. 

Cured  com  and  teri^um  forage'-^  can. 

Sweet  com  fodder  

Com  stover  

Com  leaves  

Com  huska . .   

Com  stover,  iopa  and  IcuvcB  

New  com  product  

Kafir  fodder  

Kafir  stover  

MOo  fodder  

Sorglium  fodder  

Sorghuni  haga-^j^e  

Hay  Jrom  the  grasK*,  etc. 


Black  grass 
Bhieginaa,  Canada. . . 
BhiegruB,Kentudcy. 

Brt^me  pm«s  .  .  . 
Broine  grufji^,  wefitun. 

Buffalo  grmsa  

Bunch  grass,  blade. . . 

Chess,  or  cheat  

Crab  graas,  lipe. 
Fescua,  1 
Johnson 


Millet,  bamyard  

Millet,  Hungarian   

Millet,  jxjarl,  or  cat-tjiil 
Mixed  graases,  8-10%  protein. 
Mixed  Rraases,  km  in  protein. 
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TabuIL  AvsngB  difestibflity  of  Americtn  feeding  ita^^ — ODnemued. 


Feeding  atull 
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Table  II.  Average  digestibility  of  American  feeding  stufTs  —  continued. 
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TABUtEL.  AvongedigestibiUty  of  Amencan  feeding  stuffs — continued. 


B.  E^q^wrments  with  JBonu 
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extract 
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0 
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Table  III.  Average  Digestible  Nutrients  and  Fertilizing  Constit- 
uents IN  American  Febdino  Stuffs 

The  data  for  the  digestible  nutrients  in  this  table  are  derived  by 
eombming  the  data  in  the  two  preceding  tables,  according  to  the  method 
described  in  Article  69  of  the  text.  Where  no  digestion  coefficients  are 
awlaU*  for  any  feed,  the  digestion  ooeffidenti  f^  a  flunilar  feed  have 
been  need  and  that  iiet  indieated  by  an  asterisk.  The  total  digestible 
nutrients  given  in  the  fifth  column  is  the  sum  of  the  digestible  crude 
protein,  the  digestible  earbohydrates,  and  the  digestible  tai  X  2.25. 
(69-70)  For  the  convenience  of  the  student  and  farmer  in  computing 
rations,  the  sixth  column,  showing  the  nutritive  ratio  of  ea4sh  feeding 
stuff,  has  been  added  to  the  table. 

The  fertilizing  constituents  ^ven  are  mostly  from  an  exhaustive  com- 
pilation by  the  authors  of  the  analyses  reported  by  the  State  Experiment 
Stations  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  A  few 
values  have  been  taken  from  Mentsel  and  Lengerke's,  Landwirttckafi- 
Kche  Kalender  for  1914,  and  other  sources. 
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Table  HI.   Digestible  nutrients  and  fertilizing  oonHtituentfl — coniinutcL 
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Concentrates — con. 
Wheal  and  its  products — con. 

Winter  wheat  

Spring  wheat  

Durum  wheat   

Polish  wheat  *  

Wheat  flour,  patent  *  

"Wheat  flour,  graliam  *  

Red  dog  flour  *  


Flour  wheat  m  if  1(1  linps   

Standaitl  wheat  middlinga  (Hhorls) 

Wheat  bran,  all  analy«ea  

TiNlxeat  bnin,  winter  

Wheat  bran,  spring  

Wheat  bran,  low  grade  *   i  90 .0 

^iMieat  feed  (.shorts  and  bran) .  . 
Wheat  flcrecuinga  


Rye  and  its  pro'liidji 

Rye  

Rye  meal  or  chop  

Rye  flour  *  

Rye  middlings  *  

Rye  bmn  *    

Rye  feed  (shorts  and  bran)  . 

Oats  and  oat  pralucls 

Oats  

Oats,  light  weight  *  

Oat  kernel,  without  hidl  * . . 

Ont  meal  *  

Ground  aita,  high  grade  *  , 
Oat  feed,  low  grade  


Oat  middlingB   ^ ........ . 

Oat  bran  *  

Oat  dust*  

Oat  hulls  

Comandoatfee<l,hi«hpr:ule  * 
Com  and  oat  feed,  low  gmile  * .  . . 

Barley,  its  jrroducts,  and  cmtncr 

Barlcv  

Barley,  bald  •  

B.irloy  fecil  *  

Barley  Hhorta  *  

Barloy  l)mn  

B.irlcv  .serecnings  * .  .  

Malt'-  


Malt  sproutii  

Brewers'  grains,  drio<l  

Brewei"s'  gniins,  driwl,  l)eiow  25'^J 

protein  *  

Brewers'  griins,  wet  *  

Enimer  (spell)  

Emmcr,  without  hulls  *  
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Tabub  m.  Digestible  nutrieats  and  fertilizing  copstituente— ocmimtic<f. 
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CoNCKN'TUATES  —  COIl. 

liice  and  ita  producUt 

Rough  rice  *  

Polifliied  rice*  

Rice  polish  

'Rice  Dran,  high  grade  

Rice  bran,  kmptlde  

Rice  meal  

Sioefanlb  


•  •  •  •  I 


Bucku  hcat  and  t7«  produd» 

Bu("k\vhe;it  

^ckwhc'ut  flour  *  

Buckwheat  middlings  

Buckwhi  ai  1  >i;tii, liipji grade. ... 
Buckwheat  brau,  low  grade  * . . . 
Boekwheat  feed,  flood  grade  . 
Bui  l.wheat  feedfkrarpade*.... 
Buckwheat  hxiUs  *  


The  aorghityns,  dc. 

Kafir  grain  

Kufir-hriui  chopa  

Milo  grain  *  

BftftHiead  chops  *  

jyrterif.a  prain  *  ~ 

Dorm  grain  *  

ShaUu  grain*  


KaoliaiiR  grain  *  

Soi^liiun  pniin  *  

Broom-com  accd  *  

Hog.  or  broom-com,  miDeteeed . . 

Foxtail  niillot  sixvl .   

Bamvaid  millet  seed  *  

IVen  uiiDet  eeed  


CoUon  si  cfl  (Hid  iis  produda 

Cotton  fmmmI  

Cottonseed  meal,  choice  

Cottonseed  meal,  prime  

CottoiiwtHl  iiioal,  \n>in\*  

CoidspreBBed  cottonaeed  cake . 
vocMBeeea  raea.  

Oottonfefxl  hulls  

Oottonficed-hull  bnm  *  


Fkaaeei  and  ila  produdt 
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FEEDS  AND  FEEDING 


Table  III.   Digestible  nutrients  and  fertilizing  constituents — continued. 


Totkldry 
BtUarta 
tOOlbi. 

Si^HtOtU  ovtrioti  in  100  Ibi. 

rUio 

1  Crad*  1  Oute- 

ToUl 

fta 

fkaru 

CONCENTIIATES  —  COD. 

Leguminous  seeds  and  their 
products — con. 

Bean,  navy,  cull  *  

Co^TDea  

Frijole*  

Horse  lican  

Jack  beiin  •  

Pea,  field  

Pea,  garden  


Pea  meal  

Pea  bran  *  

Pea  hulls  

Peanut,  with  hull  •  

Peanut  kernel,  without  hull  • . 

Peanut  waste  *  

Peanut  cake,  from  hulled  nuts . 


Peanut  cake,  hulls  included . 

Peanut  hulls  *  

Sesbania  viacrocarpa  *  

Soybean  

Soybean  meal,  fat  extracted . 

Tepar>'  *  

vet  Ix'an,  seed  *  

vet  beau,  seed  and  pod  * . 


Ve 
Ve 


Miscel.  oil-bearing  eccfis  and  their 
protiucts 

Cocoanut  meal,  low  in  fat  

Cocoanut  meal,  high  in  fat  

Palmnut  cake  

I{a{x?«ecd  cake  

Sesame  oil  cuke  

Sunflower 8ced,  with  hulls  *  

Sunflowersotti,  without  hulls  *.. 
Sunflower  seed  cake  


Milk  and  Us  products 

Cow's  milk  

Cow's  milk,  colostnim  

Skim  milk,  centrifugal  

Skim  milk,  gravity  

Skim  milk,  dried  *  

Butt  orm  ilk  *  

Wliey  •  

SUiitghler  house  by-jfroducts 

Drictl  blood  

Fish  meal,  liigh  in  fat  

Fish  iiwiil,  low  in  fat  

Fish-glue  waste  *  

Fresh  bono  *  

Meat-and-bone  meal, 

ash  *   . 

Meat-and-bone  meal,  over  40% 

ash  *  
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Lba. 

Lba. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1: 

Lb*. 

Lb*. 

LbtL 

C7  O 
o4  .£ 

ifi  t 

Its  .6 

74  .4 

9  1 

6 . 1 

«S5 .4 

S8.4 

19.4 

54.5 

1.1 

76.4 

2.9 

37.8 

10  1 

90.4 

20.4 

53.8 

0.6 

75.6 

2.7 

39.4 

AQ  1 

7Q  H 

9  O 

41  .y 

12  .4 

Io.4 

OO  .o 

Of\  7 

OU  .U 

O  9 

7fl  R. 

9  7 

OO  .  1 

ftfi  H 
uu  .o 

IV  .u 

OO  .o 

U  .0 

7A  O 

O  .U 

•>D.tl 

o  .4 

1A  1 

*ii 

01  .0 

n  D 

u  .y 

"7  A  7 

9  R 
A  .O 

41  .U 

.  .  . 

< 

89. 1 

19.8 

53.6 

0.8 

75.2 

2.8 

38.1 

9  2 

90.1 

8.7 

65.2 

0  8 

75.7 

7  7 

19.5 

3  1 

10.3 

92.8 

4.9 

74.7 

0.9 

81.6 

1.6 

11  !o 

93.5 

18.4 

15.3 

32.6 

107.1 

4.8 

32.6 

7.6 

6.4 

94.0 

24.1 

14.9 

40.4 

129.9 

4  4 

42.9 

10.1 

6.5 

fK>  0 

22.0 

22.9 

30.1 

112.6 

4.1 

39.0 

.19  5J 
•x^  .O 

on  A 

7  9 

7Q  A 

u  .y 

lo.z 

11.0 

1 A  A 

10.0 

94.4 

20.2 

16.0 

10.0 

58.7 

1.9 

45.4 

90.9 

1  0.4 

33.0 

2.1 

38.1 

94.2 

11  ^7 

14 

7  4 

90.8 

127.6 

42  ,4 

3.6 

78.1 

1 .8 

50.7 

90.1 

130.7 

22.8 

14.4 

85.9 

1 .8 

58  4 

13  7 

24  7 

88.2 

las.i 

33.9 

5.0 

83  2 

1  2 

66  2 

•  •  •  ■ 

90.5 

18.4 

56.6 

0.8 

76.8 

3.2 

35.6 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

KR  1 
Oo  .o 

IH  1 

OU  .O 

0  .6 

oU  .O 

O  .0 

oo.o 

•    ■  .  ■ 

.  •  •  • 

87.7 

14.9 

51.7 

3.8 

75.2 

4.0 

27  A 

IS  fi 

io  .o 

.19  n 

O  .  1 

7Q  f\ 

t  9 

19  A 

<5o  .4 

U  .5 

23.7 

QO  1 

IR  A 

lO  .  t 

0»  .D 

17  1 
1  f  .  1 

in  .0 

A  1 
4  .  1 

Q9  A 

7  .8 

J4we 

Oi7  .U 

19  A 

Ai\  fi 
•iO  .  o 

17  .O 

70  A 

/y  .D 

O  .4 

OA  fl 

11  .0 

C  A 

5.0 

90.0 

25.3 

23.7 

7.6 

66.1 

1.6 

49.9 

20.3 

13.2 

90.2 

34 .5 

20.0 

13.2 

84.2 

1 .4 

60.0 

33.2 

14.7 

93.1 

'13.5 

38.1 

20.3 

97.3 

6.2 

25.8 

12.2 

5.6 

95  5 

23.3 

17.0 

33.9 

116.6 

4.0 

44.3 

•  •  •  • 

90.0 

32.0 

18.3 

16.5 

87.4 

1.7 

55.7 

21.6 

11.7 

13.6 

3  3 

4.9 

4.3 

17.9 

4.4 

5.6 

1.9 

1.7 

25  5 

16  5 

2.6 

3.5 

27.0 

0  6 

28.2 

6.6 

11 

9  9 

3  6 

5.1 

0.2 

9.1 

15 

6.1 

2  2 

1.7 

9.6 

3  1 

4.6 

0.9 

9.7 

2.1 

6.3 

2.2 

1.7 

91.7 

34  4 

25.3 

4.1 

68. 9 

1.0 

58.6 

9.4 

3.4 

4.9 

0.1 

8.4 

1.5 

6.8 

17 

i.6 

6.6 

0.8 

4.7 

0.3 

6.2 

6.8 

1.6 

1.2 

2.6 

90.3 

69.1 

0.9 

71.1 

0.03 

131.5 

4  9 

1.2 

89  2 

37.8 

11.6 

63.9 

0.7 

77.4 

140.0 

3.0 

87.2 

40.9 

2.2 

45.9 

0.1 

83.8 

86  0 

30  5 

7  9 

48.3 

0  6 

62.6 

09.6 

18.3 

24.5 

73.4 

3.0 

31.5 

•  •  • 

94  0 

37.0 

11.0 

61.8 

0.7 

63.7 

•  •  • 

93  4 

30  0 

9  8 

53.0 

0.7 

53.1 

APPENDIX 

Tabu  UL  DivBslible  nutrients  and  lertiliiing  nrnittitumt»-<onixnued . 


Ck>lf OBNT&ATES  —  OOO. 

Slaughler  house  bg-jindueU— eon. 

Poric  cradditigs  *  

Poultry  bane  *    

Tankfipp,  ovrrT-O'^,  pnifcin  *. 

Taukuiiif,  fKi-fAY/c,  prutoiii  *  

-Tankaf^e,  45-r»o%  pnitein  * 
•^Tankap',  Ixiloir  45%  protein  * 

^^l.^r^^lnnf'rn.^s  eonrcntraiea 

Acorn,  kenu-1  and  shell  *  

A<x>ra,  kernel  *  

Hcet  pulp,  wet  *  

heei  pulp,  dripti  

Beet  pulp,  mols 
Bakery  rafuao  *. 


ToUl  dry 
■■tUrin 
IMlhi. 
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pborie  iPotuk 


Bread  *  

Cassava,  drit^i  *  

Caasava  stan-h  refiLse  *. ,  

Chess,  or  cheat  seed  *  

Cocou  shells  

C&niyiMrt,  Wirt  hiripy  feed  *  

Distillt^r^' jrrarns,  dn<  1  fi  niconi 
DL«itillcrs'  grains,  dried,  Irom  lye .  . 

Distillers*  urains,  wet  *  

Distiller>*  slop,  whole  •  

DMftfllery  slop,  strained  *  

'>'B-quarter  seed  *  

bwt*  

lAolaescs,  cane,  or  hlaokst  rap  ... 
Molasses  feeds,  below  10%  fiber. . . 
Molasses  feeds,  10-15%  fiber. 
Mola.«8«!  feeds,  over 
MfJannnn  nlfalfn  feeds  *. . 
MqIhiIbs  meal  *  

Muatafcdleedorfann*.. 

Pii:ri  ni-;::r:is3  seed  *  

Fumeed  seed  *  

^BMHOninB,  uOn  ^. . . 

Potato  flriur  •  

Starch  feed,  dry  •  , 

ch  feed,  wet  •  

♦  ... 


ROUGHAGS 

Curfff  com  and  sorghum  forage,  eJc 

(Jom  fo<ldi  r  a^ara,  if  anv,  remain- 
ing), viTy  dry,  fmn  Min  ct  in 
and  districts  

Com  fodder,  medium  in  watV . . . 

Com  fodder,  hijjh  in  water  

Sweet  com  fodder  

Com  stover  (ean  muand),  yery 




Loa. 

JUtM. 

1 . 

Q.'>  0 

if* J  .  \j 

52  4 

32.6 

125.S 

1  4 

90.2 

6.1 

92  7 

22  6 

3.0 

29.4 

0.3 

;«  9 

92  (j 

.58.7 

•  «  > 

12.0 

87.0 

0.5 

101.0 

55.8 

5.6. 

92  .') 

r>4.o 

•  •  • 

12.7 

82.6 

0.5 

93  0 

.  .  . 

•  •  • 

92.5 

+S.1 

•  •  • 

13.7 

78.9 

0  6 

82.7 

101.5 

93.5 

37.6 

•  •  • 

10.7 

75.2 

1.0 

6-1.6 

i;J5.7 

•  •  • 

72.1 

2  3 

36.2 

3.8 

47.1 

19.5 

5.4 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

0,5.6 

2  9 

27.3 

4.7 

40.8 

13.1 

6.7 

•  .  . 

0.7 

9.3 

0  .5 

6.5 

0  2 

7.4 

13.8 

1.4 

0.4 

91 .8 

•}  f) 

05.2 

0  8 

71.6 

14.6 

14.2 

2.4 

3.8 

no  4 

.')  9 

(iS.O 

0  0 

75.3 

11.8 

15,2 

1.6 

l&l 

91.7 

8  3 

GO. 8 

7.0 

84.9 

9  2 

17.9 

. . . 

•J  o 

58  8 

9  1 

12  6 

•  Kr 

2  0 

1.2 

94.4 

1  4 

77.4 

0  2 

79  2 

55.6 

4.5 

•  •  • 

SS  0 

0  5 

56.4 

0.6 

r..s.3 

115.6 

1.3 

6.6 

2.8 

92.3 

6.2 

60.6 

1.5 

70.2 

10  3 

16,8 

<  •  • 

•  •  • 

96  1 

1.7 

44.8 

3.0 

.53.3 

30  4 

24.6 

13.4 

264 

90  3 

9.1 

59.9 

4.0 

78.0 

7.0 

18.2 

*  *  *, 

93.4 

22 .4 

40.4 

11 .6 

88.9 

3.0 

49.1 

1  7 

09  R 

3A  0 

A  6 

(  i6  4 

3  9 

37  0 

8  3 

KJ  •  %^ 

2.4 

22.6 

3.3 

18.8 

1.5 

20.0 

5.1 

7.2 

1.6 

0.4 

6.2 

1.4 

2.8 

0  6 

5.6 

3.0 

3.0 

1.3 

0.7 

4.1 

1.0 

1.4 

0.7 

4.0 

3.0 

2.2 

•  •  • 

.  .  • 

90.2 

10.3 

40.6 

6.9 

66.3 

5.5 

22.6 

■  >  . 

56.3 

74.7 

1.1 

59.4 

60.5 

54.0 

5.6 

0.5 

74  2 

1 .0 

58.2 

.59 . 2 

58.2 

5.0 

2.4 

.jl.o 

88.4 

8.2 

47.2 

5.0 

66.0 

7.1 

21.4 

8.4 

20.6 

88  3 

7.4 

47.7 

4  2 

('4.5 

7.7 

19.5 

8.4 

20.6 

90.7 

8.4 

45.5 

2.8 

60  2 

6.2 

21.9 

86.5 

8.5 

41.0 

0.5 

50.6 

5  0 

19.2 

>  ■  • 

83  4 

5.4 

50.3 

0.8 

57.5 

9.6 

14.1 

• 

94.3 

22.8 

28.7 

10.2 

74.5 

2.3 

50.7 

«  •  • 

89  3 

8  5 

45.4 

4.3 

63.6 

6  5 

23.0 

93  7 

10  8 

43  8 

6  0 

68  1 

5.3 

24 ,0 

S7.9 

3.6 

67^2 

0.2 

71  2 

18.8 

11.4 

.  .  . 

•  •  • 

K9  4 

1  4 

73.9 

0.4 

76.2 

53  4 

4  3 

■  •  • 

\K)-7 

11 .2 

55.0 

GO 

81  0 

6  2 

24.6 

2.2 

0.7 

n  4 

4.1 

OA  n 
M  .U 

«5  . 1 

'l^  1 

.31.1 

0  .o 

y  .U 

U  .o 

89.7 

4.6 

66.1 

1.3 

73.6 

15  0 

10.1 

2.9 

1.& 

*  ■ 

91 .0 

3  5 

51.7 

1.5 

.58.6 

15.7 

12.5 

3.7 

9.0 

81.7 

3.0 

47.3 

1.5 

53.7 

16.9 

10.7 

3.8 

8.9 

60.7 

2  2 

35.5 

1 .0 

.39.9 

17.1 

7.7 

2.5 

6  6 

87.7 

5.9 

17.0 

1.3 

56  4 

8.6 

14.7 

4  0 

11.8 

90.6 

2.2 

47.8 

1.0 

62.2 

23.7 

4^. 

Digitized  by  Go< 
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FEEDS  AND  FEEDING 


Table  III.   Digestible  nutrienta  and  fertilizing  constituents — continued. 


Imiiaf  itaf 


Tutel  dry 


Mgertlhlt  BatriuU  ia  100  \)m. 


r«tfltiiH«i 


BUttaru 
100U& 

Crvdfl  I  Ckrbo-  1 
prot«ia  k7dni«i| 

ru 

TMal 

ntio 

UtTO- 

Mi 

MA 

Lbs. 

LbB. 

Lbs. 

1: 

Lbs. 

Lb*. 

Lba. 

81.0 

2.1 

42.4 

0.7 

46.1 

21.0 

9.1 

4.0 

11.5 

59.0 

0  6 

33.9 

23.2 

6.2 

2.9 

8.3 

76.6 

3.2 

40.1 

1.1 

45.8 

13.3 

11.4 

75.3 

0.6 

47.3 

0.3 

48.6 

80.0 

4.6 

2.3 

10.2 

82.1 

3  1 

45.5 

1.1 

51 .1 

15.6 

9.0 

3.8 

49.8 

Z  .6 

do  .O 

\A  R 

14  .0 

In  0 

.  .  . 

91.0 

4  1 

45.0 

1.7 

52.9 

11.9 

14.2 

71  .7 

3.0 

38.2 

1.6 

44.8 

13.9 

10.4 

S3. 7 

1.7 

43  1 

1.3 

47.7 

27.1 

8.2 

72.7 

1 ,3 

37.8 

10 

41.3 

30.8 

6.1 

.  .  . 

88.9 

1.9 

36.3 

2.8 

44  5 

22.4 

19.2 

C4\  0 

\KJ  .  J 

0.6 

29.8 

1  4 

64.5 

0.4 

31 .3 

0.5 

32.8 

81 .0 

3.7 

90.3 

2.8 

4-1.8 

2.0 

52.1 

17.6 

11.8 

02,6 

1 .5 

32.9 

18 

38.4 

24.6 

6.2 

88.7 

0.5 

52  3 

0.6 

54.2 

107.4 

5  4 

... 

89.9 

1  i\ 

1  .u 

At  R 

1.8 

48.6 

47.6 

10.2 

00  6 

0,6 

44,6 

1.1 

47.7 

78.5 

6.2 

93.2 

0,5 

55  0 

12 

58.2 

115.4 

2  2 

... 

89.8 

0  5 

47.6 

3.3 

55.5 

110.0 

5.3 

. .  - 

•  •• 

03 .3 

4.6 

4-t.6 

13 

52.1 

10.3 

! 

12.2 

l.H).3 

3  7 

37.9 

0.8 

43.4 

10.7 

11.4 

4.6 

20.6 

89,7 

4  .4 

in  4 
•5'J  .4 

1.1 

46.3 

9.5i 

12.0 

2.0 

ISJ 

89  3 

2.8 

48. 5 

0.9 

53.3 

18  0 

10.6 

4.5 

23.3 

86,8 

4.7 

43.5 

1.5 

51  6 

10.0 

13.3 

5.4 

21.0 

87.6 

4.8 

44  1 

1.5 

52.3 

9.9 

13.6 

76.3 

3,5 

38.3 

1 .6 

4o.4 

12.0 

9.8 

01 .9 

0  4 

44,0 

1.6 

54.0 

7.4I 

17.9 

91  5 

5  0 

44  2 

0  9 

51.2 

9.2 

15.8 

4.2 

2li 

93  1 

4  1  JC 

44  .0 

0  8 

48.8 

19.3' 

7.8 

••3  0 

3  8 

43.9 

0  8 

49  5 

12.0 

11  2 

93  0 

1  2 

37 .9 

0.7 

■10.7 

32.9 

9.6 

.  •  • 

■  •  •  • 

92.1 

3  1 

1.0 

49  9 

15.1 

11.2 

— 

91 .6 

3  0 

35.5 

0.7 

40.1 

12.4 

11.5 

6.6 

17.8 

00  5 

3  5 

10,0 

1.0 

45.7 

12.1 

12.8 

9.0 

30.9 

<K).5 

3  8 

40.0 

0.9 

45.8 

11.1 

13.8 

88.3 

3  5 

45.2 

1.1 

51.2 

13.6 

10.9 

4.6 

17-2 

95 . 1 

4.6 

48.9 

1.1 

56 .0 

11.2 

14.2 

88.9 

0.1 

43,0 

1.4 

52.3 

7.6 

15.7 

93.2 

5.6 

48.0 

1.7 

57.4 

9.2 

14.9 

RS  2 

3  4 

40,5 

0.8 

45.7 

12.4 

10.7 

3  2 

41 .9 

0.7 

46.7 

13.6 

10.2 

93  4 

4,2 

41  9 

0.9 

48.1 

10.5 

13.3 

4.7 

1713 

89.9 

2  9 

45.0 

1.0 

50.1 

16.3 

10.6 

4  2 

11.3 

86  5 

5.1 

40.5 

0.8 

47.4 

8.3 

13.3 

5.5 

25.3 

85,7 

5  0 

46.0 

1.8 

55.0 

10.0 

13.3 

3.6 

21.5 

91 .3 

4.8 

49.7 

17 

.58.3 

11.1 

12.8 

3  5 

14.4 

90.7 

5.3 

49  5 

16 

58.4 

10.0 

14.1 

4  4 

21.1 

87,2 

4.2 

43.8 

0.8 

49.8 

10.9 

10.7 

Dried  RoDonAOE  —  con. 

Cured  com  and  sorghum  forage, 
etc. — con. 

Com  8to\'cr,  medium  in  water  

Com  stover,  liigh  in  water  

Com  leaves  

Com  huaka  

Com  tops  

New  com  product .   

Kafir  frxKlor,  dr>'  

Kafir  fcxidcr,  high  in  water  

Kafir  stover,  dry .  

Kafir  stover,  hifih  in  water  

Milo  foclder,  <\ry  

Milo  fodder,  liinh  in  water  

^^ilo  stover,  high  in  water  *  ,  . 

Sorghum  fodder,  dr>-  

Sorghum  ffxidcr,  high  in  water. 
Sorghum  bagaase,  dried ....... 

Duira  fodder  *  

Broom-com  fodder  *  

Japanese  cane  fodder  *  

Sugar-cane  bagasse  *  

Hay  from  the  griuvies,  dc. 
Bent  gnuss,  Canmia,  or  blue  joitit  * 

Bomiuda  grasM  

liliick  gn»«s  

Bluegrass,  Canada  

Blucgnuss,  Kentucky,  all  analy.ses., 

Blucgraifis,  Kentucky,  in  milk  

Bluegrass,  Kentucky,  rii>e  

Bluegras-s,  native  western  *  

Hrome  gra.ss,  smooth  

Bluestem  pnussos  *  

Buffalo  gnuss.  

Bunch  gra.s.scs,  misct!llimeuu.s  

C^anx't  gra.ss  *  

Chess,  or  cheat .  

Crab  gnw  

('row-foot  grass  •  , . . . . 

Fescue.  meiMlow.  

Fosrucs,  native  *  

Fowl  meadow  gnuss  *   

Foxtails,  miscellaneous  •  

(I;una  grass  *  

drama  grasses  *  

Hair  gra.'o^e.s,  mist'cUancous  *  

Joliascm  gra-ss   . 

Millet,  baniyartl  

Millet,  common,  or  Hungarian 

Millet,  Gemian  *  

Millet,  hog,  or  broonwom  *  , 
Millet,  pciu-1,  or  cat -tail        .  . 
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I^EU  KOUGHAOE  —  OOQ 
Hay  from  the  grasses,  e  tc.- 

Millet.  Willi,  or  Indian  *  

MiM**!  pTL>s»'s  

Mixc"*!  ^ni.sM'.s,  rowen  

Natal  kt:'-^s  *  

Needle  gr-.u-srs  •  

Nerved  manna  pnv.'^  *  

Oat  grass,  tall,  or  ineaduw  oat  graas 

Old  vnti'h  graas  *  

Orchanl  grahs  


P.anic  pm.'^eB  *  

rra.irie  h.'iy,  western  

Qiiack  graa  

Rescue  pniss  *    

Red  top,  all  analyses  

Red  top,  in  bloom  

Reed  bent  tra.ss  *  

Reed  canaiy  grass  *  

Reed  grasBet,  misodlaneous 

western  *  

lieed  meadow  gnusi,  or  nuuuia 
Rbode  Island  beni  grass*  

Rye  grass,  Italian  *  

R%  e  pnuss,  perennial  *  

llushes,  western. 


Seflpes,  western .  . 
Sedges,  eastern  * . 


Swamp  grasM^  *   

Sweet  vconaL  graas  *  

Teoeinte*  

Timothy,  all  analy.«:s  

Timothy,  before  bloom  

Timothy,  early  to  fullbkMm  . . 
Timothy,  late  bloom  to  early 
seed  


Timothy,  nearly  ripe  

Timothy  rowen  *.  

Wheat  trms^,  roinmnn  *  

Wheat  gni^-^es,  niis'-clliiru-ous. . 

Wlioat  pniK^,  wetiteni   

Willi  barlt  y,  or  foxtail  *  

WUd  oat  *  .  

Wildiye*  

Htty  Jrom  the  fiinnJIar  etmdt 

BuAay  hay,  conuuon  

Bariey  hay,  bald  

Etnmer  hay  •  

Oat  hay  

Rye  hay,  all  analyses*  


1 

ToUl  dry' 
nutler  n 
100  lb*,  i 

1 

Dig«tai»iallililll>a 

ntio 

mM 

Grade  1  Gtrbo- 
prateia  kydnte* 

rat 

6 

hm.- 

pisoris 
mi 

Lbs. 

Lba. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lb*. 

1 

1: 

Lb«. 

Lbs. 

Lba. 

93.3 

6.4 

40.5 

1.5 

59.3 

8.3 

17  0 

.... 

87,2 

4.3 

44  3 

1.2 

51.3 

10.9 

12  2 

3,8 

16.4 

S(i  4 

7.0 

30  0 

1  6 

50.5 

6.21 

10.7 

3.3 

16.6 

90.2 

3.7 

37.9 

0.8 

43.4 

10.7 

11.8 

. . . 

•  • 

94.7 

3.9 

43.9 

11.7 

12.5 

•  •  •  • 

93.8 

4  0 

41  4 

n  8 

yj  ,  o 

•17  '> 

10.  s 

12. s 

*  •  •  • 

<>  J  .  w 

3.4 

3.S  4 

1 

12  1 

12  8 

3  1 

92.9 

u .  o 

1  .U 

4V.O 

6.7 

17.0 

•  ■  . 

■  •  •  • 

88.4 

4.7 

41  1 

1.6 

49.4 

9.5 

12.6 

4.0 

19.4 

yu .  J 

2.3 

38  7 

0.4 

41.9 

17  •> 

7  A 

92.1 

4.7 

46 , 1 

1.2 

53.5 

10.4 

13  3 

2.6 

6^3 

93.5 

4.0 

41  4 

1.1 

47.9 

11.0 

12.8 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

94.1 

4  2 

40  7 

1 . 1 

12. 4| 

11.7 

90.2 

5.0 

43.0 

f.n  7 

9.1 

15.7 

5.5 

15.6 

90.2 

A  ft 

'il  l  .  J 

1.2 

53.2 

10.6 

11.8 

4.4 

18.8 

92.0 

4.5 

46  4 

11 

53.4 

10  0 

11.5 

•  «  • 

■  •  •  • 

94.1 

6  1 

44  4 

1  3 

53  4 

7.81 

16.3 

•  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

90.4 

4.5 

44.6 

1.4 

52.3 

10.6 

12.6 

5.2 

lSi» 

0-^?  0 

3.1 

42  8 

0  0 

47.9 

14.5 

9.9 

•  •  • 

9;i.3 

4.6 

39.8 

U  .o 

9.0 

14  9 

•  •  •  • 

88.6 

4.1 

45.0 

1  .0 

11.9 

10.6 

4 . 1 

17aJ 

88.6 

3  0 

40  7 

1,0 

40.8 

11.0 

13  0 

•  •  •  • 

88  0 

4  4 

30  0 

1.0 

47.0 

9  7 

14.7 

•  •  ■ 

■  •  *  • 

04  3 

7  5 

4S.5 

n  o 

U  .w 

Oo  .U 

0.7 

16.3 

... 

-  •  •  « 

94  7 

3  tj 

•10. 0 

0.7 

45.2 

11.6 

13.0 

•  •  •  • 

6.9 

49.8 

1.0 

58.9 

7 

17  0 

•  •  •  • 

90.7 

2.7 

41  8 

40  .y 

16,0 

OS 

2.0 

9.3 

M.5 

4.7 

.50.7 

0  0 

57.4 

11.2 

12.2 

•  •  •  • 

<X)  2 

o  ,o 

ir>  1 

•iM  .  I 

0  8 

4,5.4 

12  0 

12  3 

90.7 

7  1 

2  3 

52.2 

6  4 

19  S 

5.9 

isi 

80.4 

6.6 

•W.2 

0.9 

47.8 

7,5 

14  0 

7.5 

42.6 

88.4 

3.0 

42. S 

1  2 

48.5 

15  2 

9.9 

3.1 

13.0 

92.8 

4.7 

42.0 

1  0 

5(J  3 

0.7 

15.7 

•  •  •  • 

87.2 

8.6 

H  7 

1 .2 

51 .0 

10 . 1 

•    a  ■  • 

85.1 

2.4 

.39  0 

17.6 

8.8 

87.5 

2  2 

40.7 

11 

45.4 

10  0 

8.3 

S  2 

35.8 

2  1 

48,7 

4  0 

23.0 

•  •  « 

02.7 

4  () 

44  0 

0  8 

40  8 

11  4 

10  4 

oaci 

4  4 

4r: 

0  s 

,")0  0 

10  t) 

114 

•    ■  •  • 

',14  I 

4  2 

.">()  5 

(1  0 

."»(')  7 

12  5 

12,3 

-    •  •  • 

92.5 

4.0 

48.4 

1.1 

54.9 

12.7 

11.2 

•    •  •  • 

92.1 

3.8 

42.8 

1.4 

49.8 

12.1 

12.8 

•    •  •  • 

80.2 

4.0 

47.3 

1.1 

53.8 

12.4 

11.4 

6.3 

92.6 

4.6 

48  2 

0  0 

54  8 

10.0 

11 .2 

'  ■  *  « 

91.8 

4.8 

47.0 

0  0 

53.8 

10,2 

11.8 

•  >  •  « 

92.3 

6  5 

44  3 

0  0 

.')2  8 

7  1 

IC)  0 

88.0 

hi 

38.1 

1.7 

46.4 

9.3 

13.4 

8  0 

32^7 

01.91 

41.1 

1.1 

46.5 

15.0 

10.7 

5.0 

17.0 
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TiiBLB  UL  Digestible  nutiie&ta  and  fertilising  oooatitueDta— con. 


HgMlilltMtriMliialllOIhiL 

IHIML 

INliia 

Hi 

Total 

nti* 

MM 

MA 

Dried  Rouohaqb — con. 

Lb*. 

Um. 

Lbs. 

LU. 

1: 

Lba. 

Lb*. 

Ua 

tiny  jTxnn  me  smouKr  ccUKUr^xju. 

Rye  hay,  heading  out  to  in  bloom* 

01.8 
01.9 

6.4 
4.0 

46.0 

48.5 

1.1 

0.8 

54.9 
54.3 

7.6 

12.6 

15.7 

A\  f\ 

9.0 

•  •  • 

Hmi  frtrni  (hp  leMtKIM 
A  If o  If  a  fimi:  fluftjtw 

01 .4 

10.6 

39.0 

0.9 

51 .6 

3.9 

23.8 

5.4 

2X3 

01  6 

0.8 

39.0 

0.6 

49.7 

4  3 

22.2 

5.4 

29J 

Alfalfa    s^V*/!!^^  nilttlTlIF 

92  7 

11  2 

40.2 

0  7 

53.0 

3  7 

23.5 

5.4 

22.6 

91.1 

10.2 

o7  .1 

0 .8 

49.1 

3.8 

OO  A 

5.3 

212 

Alfalfa,  fourth  cutting  *  

84.0 

11.1 

•JO  n 
OO.D 

A  ^ 

0.7 

46.3 

8.2 

oe  A 
Zo.4 

4.9 

2015 

08.8 

lo.4 

OK  R 

oO  .0 

1  A 
1  .0 

Kil  K 
M.O 

2.5 

9K  O 

... 

• 

AlUfkinfakoDi  

03  5 

10.5 

38.5 

0.7 

50.6 

3  8 

24.0 

AlbUk.  in  ieed  *   

80  0 

8.5 

39.2 

1.0 

49.9 

4.9 

19.5 

AKaICa.  vftrMMiitt^i,  flip  flftnil  In* 

11  il  rail  f>|     vBArefl^i^MAf    VB      BMMA  Wft 

22.7 

S4  8 

10.1 

35.2 

0.8 

47.1 

3.7 

... 

91.2 

tJO  .  / 

U  .o 

KA  T 
00  .7 

4.0 

e  A 

223 

08.4 

15.8 

OK  1 

1 .6 

CO  o 

53. o 

2  4 

Itl  A 

OO.U 

.  .  . 

04  4 

1.8 

46.9 

0.4 

49.6 

26  6 

10.1 

I^AAn  whnlp  nlAnfc  ^ 

87.4 

16  4 

37.8 

0.8 

56  0 

2.4 

36.0 

90  9 

11.6 

30.2 

0.7 

49.4 

3  3 

24.6 

o!4 

irkwMP  fLlflikp  fiilAnAlviBM 

87  7 

7.9 

36.9 

1.1 

47.3 

5  0 

20.5 

7.0 

17.4 

fTlnvpr  filsikf*  in  bloofn 

87.4 

8.2 

36.4 

1.3 

47.5 

4  8 

21.1 

•  •  • 

■  «  ■  • 

93.0 

Id. 6 

42.8 

0.2 

58.8 

2.8 

30.7 

CSoWf  WniMflllt  OF  KttllBi  

80.4 

0.7 

36.8 

1.0 

48.7 

4.0 

22.6 

6.1 

94 

\/DWy  js^ypuaiif  or  oeroMD  •  •  • 

Wi.O 

8  5 

40  9 

1  4 

52  6 

9 .« 

23.0 

6  3 

m  o  TTk  f^^       M  iwl  ^ 

ox  .o 

6.4 

37.2 

1.8 

47.6 

17*3 

6  3 

8.7 

1           Av*          1     nil  f  1  ml  lir^^^a 

R7  1 

7  6 

39.3 

1.8 

50  9 

K  7 

20.5 

3  9 

Oov«r,  red,  before  bloom  *  

89.6 

11.6 

38.1 

l!9 

54.0 

3  7t 

2H.9 

7,41 

22.1 

8.1 

38.8 

1.8 

50.9 

o .  o 

21 .0 

5.71 

15.4 

Clover,  red,  after  bloom  *  

77.9 

6.8 

34.1 

2.6 

46.7 

5.9 

IS. 6 

4  0 

IIjD 

01.4 

10.9 

38.2 

0.7 

50.7 

3.7 

23.2 

6.6 

12« 

10.0 

35.9 

0.5 

47.0 

3  7 

O  ■  f 

21 .4 

01  0 

11 .8 

43.3 

1.6 

58.5 

25.9 

5.2 

f  Tlfiwr  Tnpal  ^ 

01  ft 

8  1 

42.0 

1.3 

53  0 

5  5 

21 .9 

4  0 

17 

2 

Oil  .  ^ 

10.7 

33!l 

2!2 

48^8 

A 
o  .u 

26.4 

€^j\\Ms^^^€k  fill  analviattfl 

Vv.v 

03.2 

13.1 
17.8 

33.7 
27.0 

1.0 
1.0 

49.0 
47.0 

9  7 

1.6 

30.9 
41.9 

9.6 
... 

4i!3 

•  ••• 

€!biipM»inbloonitoflM|3rpod  . 

80.4 

12.6 

34.6 

1.3 

50.1 

3.0 

29.6 

. . . 

on  n 

6.9 

42.1 

1 .0 

51 .2 

R  i 

O  .  1 

16.2 

•  ■  •  ■ 

fl2  3 

18.4 

37.3 

1.7 

59  5 

9  9 

36.3 

6  0 

ICtiilm  witiA  ^ 

09  0 

vm  •  V 

11  4 

39.8 

1  2 

53.9 

^  7 

26.7 

•  •  • 

• 

M  2 

8  0 

41.1 

1.1 

52  2 

tJ  .  1 

19.4 

10.3 

2117 

11.8 

44.3 

1.9 

60.4 

25.3 

•  •  •  * 

88.9 

12.2 

40.1 

1.9 

56.6 

3.6 

24.2 

6.7 

iS 

90.6 

7.7 

47.0 

0.9 

56.7 

6.4 

15  2 

•  •  • 

•r 

Penniit  vine,  with  nuts  

92.2 

9.6 

39.6 

8.3 

07  9 

6  1 

21.3 

•  •  > 

•  •*• 

Peanut  vine,  without  nuts  

78.5 

6.0 

37.0 

3.0 

50.4 

6.6 

14.6 

2.2 

1S.9 

84.1 

7.4 

39.8 

1.7 

51 .0 

5  9 

10.8 

4  6 

13.1 

SemuielLa  

90.3 

11  .s 

3.'').1 

1.6 

50.5 

3  3 

25.1 

10  3 

15.1 

91 .4 

117 

30.2 

1.2 

53.6 

3.0, 

25.6 

6.8 

233 

Trefoil,  yollow,  or  blade  medic  *. . 

88. 8 

12  0 

37 .5 

1.1 

52.0 

3.3 

27.0 

5.7 

8.1 

92.81 

1 12.01 

40.31  1.4 

65.5 

3.6 

26.2 

6.5 

26A 
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Tuna  m.  DiyrtiHftniitrieptoaadfcrtato 


FMduty  ftaf 


Dkied  Roughage  —  con. 
Hay  from  the  legutnet — con. 

Vetch,  oommon  

Vetch,  hniry  

Vetch,  kidney  *  

ValeiMi^inldf*  


Boy  ftwn  timud  Itffwntt  ond 

(jra^sts 

Clover  and  mixed  graane  

Clow  and  timothy  

Clover  mixfHl  rowen  •  , 

Cowpeaa  and  millet   


Peas  and  oat.s  

Peas,  oats,  and  biirley  * 

Vetch  and  oats  

Vetch  and  wheat  


Straw  and  chqfffmmUieeendU 

Barley  straw  

Buckwheat  straw  *  

Flax  shives  ,  

Millet  straw  *  

Oat  straw  *  


Oat  chaff. 


Rye  rtmw  

Wheat  straw  

\Mieat  straw  from  lueted  vain  *. 
WhntelMir  


R<'an  •  . 
Crunson  clover  • 
CJowpea  •  

Horse  bean  

Soybean  


Prickly  comjCnQT  *•  •  • 

Purslane  •  

Rape*  

Russian  thistle  *. . . . 

Saltbushes*  ........ 

Spurrey  • 

Sweet  potato  vmes  *. 


Muoelkumua  dry  rovghaget 
AlfUaria*  

Artichoke  tops  *   74 .2 

gniflh/eed*  

IWRMi  

Daisy,  field  *  

Pu»e*  


■Mary 
fNM 

DigMtftU  Dath«aU  in  100  U». 

RatriUTc 

P«tilUirantiita«ato 

inlOOOIl*. 

Crnd*  I  Ctrbo- 
pnUiii  jhjdnUt 

M 

fM 

rati* 



gea 

pioris 
_  Kid 

Lba. 

LU. 

Lba. 

Lb«. 

Lbs. 

I: 

Lba. 

Lba. 

Lba. 

02.9 

11.6 

42.8 

1  6 

58.0 

4.0 

27.7 

7.9 

18.6 

87.7 

15.7 

37.1 

1.9 

67.1 

2.6 

31.8 

10.3 

26J2 

90.8 

8.1 

43.1 

1  0 

5.6 

fi  0 

Oil  A 

11.4 

43.5 

1  K 

A  1 

•  •  .  • 

80.9  { 

4.7 

39.9 

1.3 

47.5 

9.1 

15.8 

4.1 

20.0 

87.8 

4.0 

39.7 

1 . 1 

AR.  O 

10.6 

19  Q 

lo.o 

A  T 

4.7 

1V.II 

87.0 

7.7 

'MA 

1  7 

48  9 

5.4 

18  9 

•   .  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

90.3 

9.3 

34.7 

0.9 

4o.O 

3.9 

01  n 
Ji  .y 

.   .  . 

•  •  •  • 

83.4 

8.3 

37.1 

1.5 

48.8 

4.9 

18.2 

6.6 

16.4 

83.5 

9.2 

36.9 

1.8 

50.1 

4.4 

|20.2 

•  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

84.3 

6.9 

37.0 

1  4 

47  1 

5.8 

17  0 

A  0 

10.7 

41 .1 

7 

4.  1 

23  2 

... 

.  .  •  • 

8 

0.9 

40.2 

0  fi 

42  5 

46.2 

5  6 

1  8 

i'>  n 

4  2 

26.3 

1.2 

33.2 

6  9 

8  3 

1.3 

11.3 

*»'>  8 

5  8 

25  2 

3  0 

37  8 

5  5 

1 1  5 

1  Q 

in  & 

85.8 

1.0 

41.7 

0.6 

44.1 

43.1 

6.8 

1.8 

17.3 

88.5 

1.0 

42.6 

0  0 

V  •  V 

44.6 

6  8 

91.8 

2.2 

34.3 

1  2 

.39  2 

16.8 

0  4 

1  3 

92.5 

0.9 

37.8 

0.8 

39.4 

42.8 

6  2 

1  4 

154 

Xi/«V 

0.7 

39.6 

0  4 

41.2 

57.9 

4.8 

2  8 

7.9 

91.6 

0  7 

35.1 

0.5 

36.9 

51.7 

5  fi 

1  .3 

7  A 

91.9 

2.0 

33.3 

0.4 

36.2 

17.1 

13.9 

.  . 

85.6 

1.1 

25.7 

0.6 

28.2 

24.6 

A  7 

fijd 

S9  5 

3.6 

42.4 

0  7 

47  6 

12  2 

11  7 

4  2 

1.?  A 

87.7 

3  8 

36.5 

0  9 

42.3 

10  1 

12  n 

•  •  .  . 

91  5 

3  4 

39.1 

0  7 

44.1 

12,0 

in  Q 

87.9 

4  2 

.3  8  2 

0  8 ' 44.2 

9.5 

13.8 

3.0 

20^3 

88.1 

2.8 

38.5 

1.0 

43.5 

14.5 

9.0 

1.2 

8.9 

88.9 

6.3 

39.7 

1.7 

49.8 

6.9 

17  8 

•  •  • 

74.2 

2.7 

50.8 

0  3 

54.2 

19.1 

A  7 

2  0 

IfLA 

05.0 

1  1  2 

37  3 

0.7 

40.1 

32.4 

fi  A 

... 

*  «•« 

88.9 

7.4 

39.2 

2.0 

61.1 

6.9 

90  7 

1  8.0 

38.5 

2  2 

51.6 

5.4 

22.6 

4  2 

26.1 

04.5 

2.7 

32.3 

0.6 

36.4 

12.5 

18.6 

6.6 

24.4 

96.4 

14.8 

22.6 

1.0 

39.6 

1.7 

81.7 

5.4 

2&9 

92.1 

i22.7 

37  7 

1  .•> 

63.8 

1.8 

40.8 

88.1 

19.8 

34  9 

2  1 

59.4 

2.0 

35.7 

8.6 

oo!? 

88  7 

16.8 

47.2 

1  6 

67.6 

3.0 

30.2 

12.6 

46.8 

94  2 

5.1 

31.4 

1  2 

39.2 

6  7 

29.1 

93  4 

10.1 

24.7 

0  0 

36.2 

2.6 

21 .6 

ia'o 

56!6 

92.1 

7.9 

41  6 

3  0 

56.2 

6.1 

.18.1 

88.7 

6.0 

37.1 

,  1.6 

46.7 

6.8 

120.0 

6.4 

1&4 
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Table  HI.   Digestible  nutnents  and  fertilizing  constituexita — con. 


FMdiaf  itaf 

BkttCTUI 

too  Ihi. 

DigatiUf  ratriioU  ii  100  Ibn 

iBtritiT* 
ntie 

Crnd*  '  Oarbo- 
pnuia  jkydniM 

Ptt 

f" 

KM 

rRESn  Li  RE  EN  HOLOHAGE 

Lb*. 

1 

iLb.. 

Lba. 

Lbt. 

Lbc 

1: 

Lba. 

Lba. 

Lbs. 

COTtI,  t/lc  oOTy/lurTlS,  etc. 

•  -I 

- 

w^d^Wt^                                 nil    n  *^  n  1  « *«wkM  ^ 

L>'cnL  CXJm  KXIUCT,  tUl  ml2U>oC8.  .  .  . 

1.0 

12.8 

0  4 

14  7 

13 .7 

3.0 

1.1 

3.7 

01  1 

1 .0 

13.7 

0  4 

15.6 

14  .5 

3  0 

1.1 

4.5 

14  .U 

1.1 

8.2 

0.3 

10.0 

a .  1 

2.6 

too 

1 .0 

12.1 

V  .o 

1A  9 
I'M  .J 

lo  .2 

9  A 

•  ■  • 

. . . 

I>ent   com   fcxiiicr,    dough  to 

glazing  •  

25.1 

1 .3 

15.4 

ft  7 

lo  .o 

13.1 

u  .It 

.  .  . 

ukSvx  com  louapr,  Kempis  giazcQ .  . 

OR  O 
JO  ,  Z 

1.1 

15.8 

0.4 

17.8 

10. J 

3.2 

%X  R 
•>4  . 0 

1.5 

21.1 

0.8 

24.4 

ICO 

lo  .o 

4.3 

.  .  . 

1  unii  cum  i(xic.K'r,  uxi  iliuu^  scs  

1 ,0 

12.4 

0.4 

14.3 

lo.o 

3  0 

10 

1  4.0 

in  (i 

0.9 

5.5 

O.y 

Z.J 

•  •  • 

i 

1  ■•• 

Flint  com  fodder,  in  milk  *.  .  .  . 

15.0 

0.9 

8.9 

U  .4 

in  T 
lU  .7 

10  9 

2.4 

•  -  • 

Flint  com  fotldcr,  kernels  glazed. . 

21.0 

1.0 

12.3 

O.D 

14.7 

13.7 

fl  A 

3.0 

•  •  • 

Flint  com  fodder,  kernels  ripx;  

1.2 

16.6 

0.7 

19.4 

lo.2 

3.8 

Sweet  com  fodder,  before  milk 

1 

1  •  •  • 

stage   

10.0 

0.8 

6.1 

0.2 

7.3 

8.1 

1.6 

0.5 

19 

Sweet  com  fodder,  roa.sting  can?  or 

20.3 

1.2 

12.0 

0.4 

14.1 

10.8 

3.0 

0.9 

3.S 

Swopt  coin  fnddpr  pjLrmnmovpfl  * 

'>1  5 

1.0 

13.1 

0.3 

14.8 

lO  .o 

2.6 

. .  . 

Sweet  com  ears,  including  hu^ks  * . 
Com  fodder,  pop  •  

1.9 

31.7 

9.6 

6.1 

4.0 

4.8 

16.9 

0.8 

9.9 

0.3 

11.4 

13.2 

2.1 

Com  stover,  green  (cars  rc- 

J-2.7 

0.5 

12.0 

0.2 

12.0 

24.8 

2.1 

1.1 

3  4 

lo  .9 

13 

8.4 

0.5 

10.8 

wy  rfe 

7.3 

3.0 

.  .  . 

. . . 

0 1  1 

2  1 

16  5 

0.0 

20.0 

8.5 

5.1 

1.0 

7.1 

Com  hiisk<t  * 

1.0 

22.7 

0.3 

24.4 

.1 

2.9 

0.6 

5  5 

Kafir  fodder,  all  analyses  *  

2o.6 

1  1 

1 . 1 

ft  A 

It  .t 

12.1 

1  fi 

a  .0 

I  .O 

e  1 
0.1 

Kafir  fodder,  heads  ju.st  Hhowing  *, 

1 A  A 

19.9 

OS 

11  6 

0,3 

13.1 

lo.4 

2.6 

Aluo  locincr   

0.8 

12.7 

0.3 

14.2 

i6.8 

2.9 

1.7 

7.5 

Sweet  soruhiim  fodder.  ...-,,>,  .  . 

24.9 

0.7 

14.1 

0.6 

16.2 

22.1 

2.4 

1.1 

4  1 

MM  .  *X 

1  0.9 

12.0 

0.4 

13.8 

14.3 

3  2 

1.8 

5.6 

Broom-com  fodder  •  ....... 

JJ  .9 

'  0.9 

12.1 

0.3 

13 .7 

14.2 

3.2 

1 .7 

7.0 

21  7 

0.4 

12.3 

0.6 

14.1 

74  9 

1 .4 

•  •  • 

Fresh  green  rp-nsa 

Bent  grass,  Canada,  or  blue- 

joint  *  

44  ,6 

2.0 

21.7 

0.6 

25.1 

U  .6 

6.6 

1.4 

17.0 

0.5 

19.5 

12.9 

4.8 

15 

7  4 

Bluegnis.s,  Cimiwla  * ,   

33.2 

1.3 

17.2 

0.4 

19.4 

13.9 

4.8 

1.8 

6.9 

RhiftOTMSS.    Kentiiokv    all  Riin.1- 
yses  •  

31.6 

2.3 

14.8 

0.6 

18.5 

7.0 

6.6 

1 .9 

7.1 

Bluegmss,  Kentucky,  before  iiead- 
inR   _  

no  o 

3.7 

10.4 

0.8 

15.9 

3.3 

8.5 

Bluegrass,    Kentucky,  headed 
out  •   ... 

36.4 

2.8 

16.7 

0.7 

21.1 

6  5 

7.8 

■  •  ■ 

BUiegnii»,     Kentucky,  after 

43.6 

1.9 

21.9 

0.7 

25.4 

12.4 

5.4 

■  •  • 

BluepTa,s.*5e.s,  natiw  

45  3 

2.0 

20.7 

0.6 

24.1 

11.0 

5.1 

■  •  • 

Brome  gra&s,  smooth  *  

33.0 

2.9 

15.0 

0.2 

18.3 

6.3 

6.7 

2  0 

8.6 

Brome  gnusses,  miscellaneous  

30. 3 

3  1 

16.8 

0.2 

20.3 

5  5 

7.2 

2.2 

9.5 

Bluejoint  pnusses,  western  •  

38  9 

1.7 

17  6 

0  4 

20.2 

10.9 

4.2 

Bluestem  gra-sses  *  

31.6 

19 

13.2 

0.8 

16.0 

7  9 

4.8 

APPENDIX 


Table  IH.   Digestible  nutrients  and  fertilizmg  oonstituents — con. 


Vmua  Gbbbn  BouoBAjCB— coo. 

Fresh  green  gmu  con. 

Bunch  grasses  *  

Cheisti  or  cheat  *  

Onbgrass  *  

Fescue,  meadow  *  

Fescues,  native  *  

Guinea  p-a-sa  *  

(Inunu  grass  *  


Johnsoa  sross  * . . 
Meadofor  roortafl  *. 


Millet,  haniyanl  

Millet,  coiiunon,  or  Hungarian. 
Millet,  hog,  at  broom-corn  * . . 

MiDet,  pearl,  or  cat-tail  *  

Mbred  gnusses,  immature  


Mixed  graaaes,  at  haying  stage 
Oat  grass,  tall,  or  meadow  oat 

gnuss  *  

Orchard  grass  

Para  grasw  •  

Qii  ifk  (TRLSS  *  

l  u  •  «  uc  grass  *  

Red  top  

Reed  canary  grass  *  .   

Reed  meadow  grass  *  

Rhode  Island  bent  grass  *  

Rowen,  mixed  

Rye  gnms,  Italian  *  

Rye  grass,  peramuBl  *  


_     western  * . 
Spear  grasses,  miscellaneous 


Teosintc  *. 

Timothy,  ail  analyses  

Tfanoitliy,  before  bloom  *  

Timothy,  in  bloom  

Timothy,  in  seed  

Timothy,  mountain  •  

Wheat  grasses,  miBOdUuMOUS  * . . . 

Wild  baricv  *  

WiUloata  *  

Wildiye*  

Green  fn^Mrr  fromthtmnoUercermls 

Barley  fodder  

Buckwheat,  Japanese  *  

Oat  fodder  

Oat  fcKl<ier,  8  in.  high  •  

Rye  fodder  

Rye  fcxider,  5  in.  high  

VVTieat  fodder,  all  aualys*:^  *  

Wheat  fodder,  6  in.  high  *  


ToUl  dry 
lUO  lU. 

litflUfv 
nth 

Fer;:.i  eoattiiuali 

in  li).JO  lU. 

Cnid«  Cart»- 
praUin  jbjdnu* 

gen 

pborie 
tcid 

lm. 

Lbs. 

Lba. 

Lba. 

1: 

Lba. 

Lbs. 

Uml 

iiQ  A 

2.8 

21.4 

0.6 

25.6 

o .  1 

6.9 

tQ  A 

ow  .O 

1.5 

20  8 

0.6 

23.7 

14  .o 

5.1 

2.9 

7.7 

1  3 

14  2 

0.5 

16.6 

11  w 

4.3 

o  •> 

10.8 

an  K 

1.6 

15.0 

0.5 

17.7 

in  1 

4.8 

1.8 

7.0 

oO.U 

1.8 

18.2 

0.4 

20.9 

\(\  A 

lU  .0 

5.6 

•  •  • 

28.5 

1,1 

14.1 

0.4 

16.1 

13.6 

3.5 

•  «  • 

2.1 

15.7 

U  .  '1 

1*7 

7.9 

o .  O 

•  ■  * 

*  *  •. 

29.1 

1.2 

14.7 

0.5 

17.0 

13.2 

4.0 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

^.O 

2.1 

13.9 

0.6 

17.4 

T  1 
/  .O 

5.8 

•  *  • 

01  T 

J,l  .<> 

1 .0 

12.1 

0,4 

14  0 

11  o 

2.7 

1,4 

6.2 

07  <i 

.0 

1 .9 

14.8 

0,0 

18  1 

O  .0 

4.6 

1 .2 

6.9 

OA  1 

1.3 

13.8 

n  X 

u ,  *t 

1  »i  (\ 
10  ,u 

11  9 

11  .o 

7  o 

O  .  ii 

1  .z 

0.7 

18.7 

1.1 

10-5 

1 1  n 

11 ,  y 

9  8 

O  0 

1  Q 

10.3 

29.7 

3  G 

14  0 

4.6 

o  .J 

O  1 
<i  .  1 

7 .9 

1.7 

15. Li 

0.6 

18.3 

V.o 

4.8 

2.5 

6.4 

V 

1 .1 

13.3 

0.4 

15.3 

4.2 

1.8 

8.4 

90  o 

£if  .  Z 

1 .7 

13,0 

0.6 

16. 1 

o  .O 

4.6 

2.1 

9.5 

0,8 

14.0 

1  .J  .  .T 

1 «  A 

Z  .  4 

.  •*  • 

25.0 

2.2 

11.3 

U  .  1 

1.J  .  1 

5  9 

A  1 
U  .  1 

ao.6 

2.6 

14.5 

17  t; 

5.7 

1  o 
1  .J 

5.3 

oV  -O 

1.9 

20.0 

0,6 

23.3 

11  1 
1 1  .o 

5.0 

2.3 

8.4 

17  n 

ot  .u 

1.7 

IS. 3 

0  6 

21  ,4 

11  r. 
11.0 

5.8 

2.3 

\\ 

15.4 

0,3 

17  4 

1 0  A 

IJ  .4 

4.5 

«  •  • 

on  1* 

JyS.t 

1.4 

16.4 

0  4 

18.7 

1 0  A 

4.6 

2.2 

8.6 

3  3 

14  0 

n  (I 
u  .< 

in  Q 

A  Q 

7.0 

O  f\ 

7.5 

27  1 

1.8 

12.7 

n  7 

1  P.  1 
lo  .  1 

7  9 

R  ft 

7.6 

26.0 

1.7 

13.5 

u ,  < 

lo  , o 

8.3 

A  B 

o  o 

A. A 

9.2 

Of  .1 

3.5 

16.2 

0  3 

19,4 

A  ft 

O.O 

5.4 

.  .J 

2.4 

X.3 

0.5 

23.8 

o  .y 

6.1 

•    •  • 

A*X  ft 

2.0 

23.6 

0.4 

26.5 

loo 

5.3 

1.6 

8.6 

ol  .£ 

1.5 

16.1 

0  5 

IS  7 

11 .0 

4  2 

2  0 

1  0 

11 .9 

0.3 

13.6 

1  O  ft 

2.7 

2.0 

9.3 

37.6 

1.5 

19.3 

0  6 

22.2 

13.8 

6.0 

1.8 

6.7 

34.2 

1.8 

18.8 

0.4 

16.5 

8.2 

4.0 

•  •  • 

32.1 

1  .o 

1(»  4 

0 , 5 

18.8 

13.5 

4.3 

•  •  • 

46.4 

1  .o 

0.7 

27.8 

17.5 

5.0 

37.. 5 

1  4 

0,5 

22  1 

14.8 

4.8 

•  •  • 

45.3 

2  2 

24.1 

0  5 

27  4 

11.5 

6.4 

•  •  * 

35.7 

2^4 

15.9 

0  7 

19.9 

7.3 

7.8 

36.6 

1.5 

18.7 

0.7 

21.8 

13.5 

4.2 

*  *  • 

23.3 

2.1 

10.4 

0.5 

13.6 

5.5 

5.9 

... 

•  •  A 

23.2 

2.3 

11  5 

0.4 

14.7 

5.4 

5.3 

13 

6.8 

36.6 

2.2 

17.4 

0  5 

20.7 

8.4 

7.4 

2.0 

9.3 

26.1 

2.3 

lis 

0  8 

15.9 

5.9 

5.1 

1.8 

^.7 

13.0 

3  4 

4  1 

0.5 

8  6 

1.5 

7.8 

•  •  • 

21  3 

2.1 

12  2 

0,5 

15  4 

6.3 

1  4.2 

i.5 

4.9 

18.1 

5.1 

G.2 

0  7 

12.9 

1,5 

10.4 

27.4 

2.8 

15.1 

0.6 

19.3 

5.9 

;  5.8 

i.9 

7.2 

24.2 

5.1 

10.3 

0.6 

16  5 

2.2, 

10.4 

by  Google 
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FEEDS  AND  FEEDING 


Table  III.   Digestible  nutrients  and  fertilizing  constituents — con. 


ffMlBg  (US 

Total  irj 

IDA  MS*  Ul 

iOOIbL 

Uc*iiibU  Mtriaiii  in  108  Ihi. 

nik 

in  llOOIte. 

0n4*  1  OuW 
praUiii  ikjdnUt 

Fat 

Mai 

liln- 

1 

Fresh  Green  Rouguage — n>n. 

Lbs. 

Lbt. 

Lb>. 

Liba. 

Lb*. 

1: 

Lbs. 

U 

M. 

Uw. 

Alfalfa  all  analvni^ 

25  3 

3  3 

10  4 

0  4 

.14.6 

3.4 

7.2 

1 

6.7 

Alfalfa  hfffirp  hloom  * 

19.9 

3  3 

7  5 

11  7 

A  1  •  f 

2  3 

7  1 

Alfalfa  in  hlrinm  * 

25,9 

3.3 

10 .8 

0  3 

14.8 

3  5 

7.0 

Alfalfa,  after  bloom  *  

29.8 

2.1 

13.5 

0  2 

16.0 

6.6 

4  6 

1 

7 

7.9 

27.1 

3  1 

1 1  6 

0  2 

15.1 

3.9 

6.7 

.  i 

5  7 

2.7 

11.8 

0.4 

15.4 

4.7 

6.6 

1 

8 

9.2 

f^lovpr  ftlsike.  in  bloom  *  ... 

21 .5 

2.3 

10  4 

0.4 

13.6 

4.9 

5.6 

* 

20.8 

3  4 

8.2 

1  1 

14  1 

3.1 

8  2 
0 .  ^ 

17  4 

2.3 

8  1 

0.4 

11.3 

3  9 

4.8 

2 

4.1 

Clover,  mammoth  red  .......  . 

25.1 

2.7 

12  4 

0.3 

15.8 

4.9 

6.4 

Clover,  n!d,  all  analy-ses  

26.2 

2  7 

13  0 

0.6 

17.1 

5.3 

6.6 

1 
1 

■  0 

5.6 

tyj  " 

JSi  .0 

2.7 

13^8 

0.7 

18.1 

0 .7 

6.6 

Clover  red,  rowcn  , 

34.4 

3  3 

15  4 

0.8 

20.5 

5.2 

8.5 

0 
£1 

fl 

.V/ 

9.5 

Clover,  sweet  *   

24.4 

3  3 

10  3 

0  3 

14  3 

3  3 

7  0 

1 
1 

•I 
.0 

Clover  white  *          .  ^  ^ .   . . 

21  8 

3.1 

9  6 

0  5 

13.8 

3  5 

7  4 

1 

1. 

fi 
.0 

8  1 

Flat  pea  •  

16.3 

2  3 

8  n 

0.3 

US) 

3.8 

4.8 

1 
1 

J, 

6.2 

22.5 

4.6 

9  1 

0,4 

14.6 

2.2 

9.1 

1 
1 

1; 

4  6 

Jo.  J 

4!o 

9.2 

0.3 

13.9 

2.5 

8.3 

Horse  bean  *  ... 

17.6 

2.8 

7 .4 

0  3 

10.9 

2  9 

5.8 

1 
1 

0 

.  ^ 

3.7 

T\iiH7ii  vino  * 

30.6 

4  2 

13  <) 

19  2 

3  6 

8  8 

I  jOHDOtflozft.  or  jRYifin  rlnvfr  * 

36  6 

4 .5 

17  1 

0,6 

23  0 

4  1 

^  .  A 

10.7 

17:4 

2.6 

8  0 

0,3 

11.3 

3.3 

5.4 

n 

5.1 

Peas,  field,  Canada  

16  6 

2^9 

7.1 

0,3 

10.7 

2  7 

5.8 

1 

.1 

2.8 

1 Q  Q 

2.6 

8.6 

0.3 

11.9 

0.6 

5.1 

1 

.2 

3.2 

Sanfoin 

25.6 

Z.o 

IJ 

n 

u  .0 

10 .  J 

4  8 

A  1 

1 

.4 

4.0 

Spiradclla  *   . 

20.2  , 

0  1 

1 

8.9 

0.5 

12.1 

4  8 

4.6 

1 

.3 

4  1 

23.6 

1  O.J 

lU.J 

0.5 

14  5 

3.5 

6  6 

1 

.8 

5  7 

Soybeans,  in  bloom  •      ....  . 

20.8 

0  .u 

0  c 
0.0 

0  3 

12.2 

3.1 

6  2 

• 

Soybeans,  in  setxl  •  

24.2 

1  1 

0 . 1 

10.7 

0.5 

14.9 

3.8 

6  4 

• 

• 

Trefoil,  yellow,  or  black  medic  * 

22.7 

3.3 

9  2 

0.3 

13.2 

3.0 

7.2 

•  «  • 

17  Q 

2.7 

7  2 

0.4 

10  8 

0 .0 

5.6 

1 

.3 

4.5 

M  .4 

2.7 

8.9 

0.3 

12.3 

0  a 
0  .6 

6.1 

1 

.6 

, 

5.0 

\  etch,  kidney  * . .  .      . ,  ,  

Zi  .1 

2.6 

12.8 

0  1 
u  .0 

1  ft  1 

ID .  1 

0.2 

0 .» 

•  •  • 

Vetch,  liiiirv  

18.1 

3.5 

8  1 

!•>  .0 

2  6 

A  7 

i 

4 

6.1 

Vetches,  wild  •  

24  6 

4.2 

12.1 

n  A 

U  .4 

17  0 
14  .Z 

3.1 

c  0 

0  .Z 

1 

.t 

0.0 

Mixed  Uaumes  and  grasses 
Clover  and  mixetl  |(rat>sC8  * ., .  . 
Cowpcas  and  com  * .  ,  ,  .     ...  , . 

Zt  .6 

2  2 

14  1 

0.6 

17.7 

7 .0 

4.8 

•  •  • 

1 .3 

11.4 

0.3 

13  4 

9.0 

3.4 

•  *  • 

Zl  .0 

3.3 

9.1 

0.6 

13.8 

1  0 
0  .Z 

7 .2 

•  «  • 

Co\^'pcas  and  sorghum  *  

Peas  and  millet  *  

lo  .  / 

0  7 

10.0 

0  3 

11.4 

15.3 

2.4 

•  •  • 

19  7 

19 

8.4 

0.8 

12  1 

5  4 

4.2 

•  •  • 

Peas  and  barley  

20  2 

2.7 

8.8 

0.5 

12.6 

3  7 

5.8 

1 

6 

5.0 

22  6 

2  4 

10.6 

0.6 

14  4 

5.0 

5.1 

1 

7 

6.1 

Peas,  oats,  and  rape  *  . .  ........ 

17.9 

2  3 

7  3 

0.5 

10.7 

3.7 

5.0 

1 

0 

4  4 

23.8 

1.7 

13,6 

0  6 

16.7 

8.8 

4.3 

1 

1 

4.0 

Soybeans  and  kafir  *...,,,,  

17.1 

0  9 

7.9 

0.4 

9.7 

9.8 

3.2 

Vetch  and  barley  *. .  . ,  

20.0 

2.1 

10  5 

0.2 

13.0 

5.2 

4.5 

26.5 

2.8 

13.3 

0.4 

17.0 

5.1 

6.1 

i. 

6 

6.3 

22.7 

2.4 

12.2 

0.3 

15.3 

5.4 

5.3 

.  ,yi  i^Lo  Ly  Google 
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Tabli  VL 


Mill  iauto  and  faftiKiing 


tmiiag  itaf 


Digartibla  nu;n«&U  10 100  Ibi. 

latritire 

Ftrtilixiag  eoMltlaMli 

Omit  1  flute- 

ru 

reU» 

Phe«- 
phoris 
uid 

Pali* 

FassH  Green  Rouqhaqe — coo. 

Roota  and  tuben 

Artichokes  *  

Beet,  comiucHi  *  

Beet,  sugar  

Carrot  

9 

•  

Mangel  

Onion  *  

Parsnip  *  

Potato  

Rutabaga  

8weet  potato   

^mslp  

MiteaBmmiugnenfomga 

AHBaiia*    

Apple*  

Appiepoimob^  

Bunet*  

CUb«8»  

C)W>bagewa.stc,  outer  leavBi. . . . 
CSactus,  cane,  entire  plant  •. . . . 

Cactus,  cane,  fruit  •  

Cactvis,  cane,  stflDlS*  

Cactus,  prickly  pf^ar. 
Cactas,  j)nckly  ucur,  old  jomta  * 
CactuB,    paaay   pear,  young 

joints  *  

Kale  

KoWndri  •  

Melon,  Die,  or  stock  *  

Mustara,  white  *  

Potato  posnace,  wet  *  

ftfckhrcomfrey*  

.Fliinpkin,  field  

PdniuiB*  

Rape  

Russian  thistle  *  

Saltbush,  Australian  •  

^tbushes,  misccllaneoiis  *  

Sugar  beet  leaves  *  

Sugftf  beet  tope  •  

SmAywer,  whole  plant  *  

T^ffPffip  lopg  •  

SlIJVOK 

SUage  jrom  com,  the  aorahxms,  etc. 
Oom,    weQ   matured,  recent 

anaK'ses   

Com,  unmatiu«  

Com,  early  analyses  

Com,  fn)m  frv>!5to<l  coni  * 
Com,  from  field-cujed  stover 


I  Ka 

T  Ka 

1  . 
1  . 

1 

1 

20  5 

1.0 

14  6 

0.1 

15.8 

14.8 

3,2 

14 

4.9 

U  .9 

Q  I 

n  1 

in  9 

in  1 

AU  .0 

9  R 
Si  .0 

1  n 
A  .u 

0.0 

IK  A 

1*>  6 

n  1 

It  .1/ 

1ft  7 

9  A 

ft  R 

0  .A 

1 1  7 
11./ 

n  0 

0  .  u 

n  9 
0 .  ^ 

m  n 
10 . 0 

1  Q 

1  1 

9  7 

o«  .0 

rt  ft 

.  ^ 

S>7  4. 

44  7 

1  R 

1  .0 

1  n 

A.  n 

n  A 

0 .0 

IR  A 

44  n 

1  1 

... 

•  a  * 

9.4 

0.8 

6.4 

0.1 

7.4 

8.2 

2.3 

0.4 

3.3 

12  4 

OS 

9.0 

0  2 

10.8 

12.5 

2.1 

0.9 

2.3 

Ml  it 
HI  .  u 

X  .  0 

i'>  ^1 

1.1  7 

in 

9  7 

A  .0 

4  Q 

91  9 

1  1 

1  .  1 

0  1 

14.1 

14 

0 .0 

1  9 
A  .  £1 

0 .0 

1  0 

7  7 

\j .  0 

Q  4 

S  4 

1  Q 

1  9 

A  .  ^ 

n 

31.2 

0.9 

24.2 

0.3 

25.8 

27.7 

2.9 

0.9 

5.1 

9.6 

1.0 

G.O 

0.2 

7.4 

6.4 

2.2 

1.3 

2.9 

x\i  .0 

2  2 

7  n 

n  9 

0.0 

4 

K  1 

0  .A 

•  •  « 

•  •  ■ 

18.3 

0.4 

15.6 

0.3 

16.4 

40.0 

0.8 

0.3 

1.6 

23  3 

1.2 

15.6 

0.8 

18.6 

14.5 

2.6 

0.6 

1.5 

19.9 

2.7 

12.8 

0.3 

16.2 

5.0 

4.8 

2.1 

8.8 

8.9 

1.9 

5  6 

0  2 

7.0 

3.2 

3.5 

0.7 

3.0 

14.1 

1.7 

6.5 

0.1 

8.4 

3.9 

4.3 

10.4 

0.4 

5.8 

0.1 

6.4 

15.0 

1.4 

6.3 

2.i 

V  .0 

0  0 

11  8 

1"?  R 

10.0 

2  4 

•  •  • 

1  21.7 

0.8 

11.8 

0.3 

13  3 

15  6 

2.4 

6.8 

4.8 

1  16.5 

0.4 

8.9 

0  2 

9  7 

23.2 

1.3 

0.7 

4.3 

1G.4 

0.3 

9.1 

0.2 

9,8 

31.7 

1.0 

0.6 

4.0 

12.9 

0.4 

6.0 

0.3 

8.0 

19.0 

1.4 

0.5 

3.3 

11.3 

1.9 

4.7 

0.3 

7.3 

2.8 

3.8 

0.0 

1.7 

5.6 

0.1 

7 .5 

3.4 

3.2 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

6.1 

0  5 

3  9 

0  2 

4.8 

8.6 

1.1 

•  •  • 

14.0 

3.6 

6.5 

0.3 

10.8 

2.0 

6.6 

•  •  • 

8.8 

0.4 

6.0 

0.1 

6  6 

15.4 

1.1 

i.3 

3.0 

13.8 

2.2 

7.0 

0.1 

9  4 

3  3 

4.0 

1.8 

9.5 

8.3 

1.1 

4.5 

0.5 

6  7 

5.1 

2  2 

0.9 

3.2 

10.8 

2.0 

5.4 

0.1 

7.6 

2.8 

3.5 

1.0 

llj 

m  7 

AO  .  f 

9  A 

in  A 

AU  .V 

u  .<> 

AO  .0 

A  1 

4.  A 

4  R 

1  1 

1 . 1 

1  • 

2  2 

7  6 

n  9 

in  9 

1  R 
0 .  u 

4  R 

23  3 

2.8 

5  9 

0.2 

9.1 

2.2 

5.9 

3.4 

14.  i 

2^t.3 

2.9 

6  6 

0  1 

9.7 

2.3 

6.2 

11.6 

12 

6  3 

0  1 

t  .  i 

5.4 

3.0 

i.2 

5.5 

11.4 

1.7 

5  4 

0  1 

7.3 

3  3 

4.2 

10 

6.4 

2.3.7 

2.2 

10.7 

1 .3 

15  S 

6.2 

5  S 

15.0 

1.8 

7.3 

0.1 

9.3 

4.2 

4.5 

1.5 

5.2 

26  3 

11 

15  0 

0  7 

17.7 

15  1 

3  4 

1.6 

4.4 

21.0 

10 

11 .4 

0.4 

13,3 

12.3 

3.0 

12 

3.6 

23.1 

1  0 

12.6 

0  6 

15.0 

14  0 

3  0 

14 

3.9 

25  3 

1.2 

13.7 

0  0 

16,3 

12  r. 

3  5 

1.5 

4.3 

19.6  i 

0.5 

0.9 1 

0.4 

11.3 

21.0, 

2.2 

•  •  « 

,    •  •  • 
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Tabu  ID.    DiKC-stHjle  nutriciits  Htul  fertilizing  constituents — COTU 


wmmf  Mb 

ToUl  dry 
Bftttcr  ifl 

iooifai. 

DigMlthto  astiiioli  b  IM  Oil 

1 

Www 

kjintm 

Silage — oon. 

Um. 

LUl 

Lb*. 

Um. 

1.  1 

1 

Lbs. 

Lba. 

Lb*. 

BQagefnm  oom,  Ifo  «orpAiimt, 

«/c.— oon. 

20.3 

0.6 

9.9 

0.4 

11  4 

18.0 

1.9 

Kafir  

30.8 

0.8 

15.3 

0.6 

17  5 

20.9 

2.9 

22.8 

0.6 

11.6 

0  5 

13  3 

21  2 

2.4 

i.5 

i.9 

0.6 

11.2 

0.3 

12.5 

in  Q 

2.4 

•  •  • 

Sugar-cane  tope  *  

23.6 

0.6 

12.2 

0.2 

13.1 

25  2 

1.9 

•  •  • 

Alfalfa  •  

£n.  .  \J 

1.2 

7.8 

0.6 

10.4 

5.6 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

0.9 

15.0 

0.6 

17  3 

IB  O 

is  .Z 

2.6 

0.8 

iiO  .U 

C\  fx 

2  0 

12.0 

0  8 

15 .8 

6.9 

4.2 

•  •  • 

Clover  

27  8 

1  3 

9.5 

0  5 

11 .9 

8  2 

5.9 

... 

Com  and  rlovor  *  

28.6 

2  1 

15.9 

0.7 

19.6 

8  3 

5.3 

... 

19.4 

1 . 1 

10 .0 

1 .0 

13.3 

11  1 

3.4 

^  .  / 

1.6 

13.8 

0.8 

17.2 

n  Q 
».o 

4  0 

16 

4.5 

Cowpea  

99  n 

18 

10  1 

0  6 

13.3 

A  A 

0.4 

5  1 

1 .8 

3  S 

Fidd  pea  •  

.0 

1  9 

13  .2 

0  7 

16.7 

7  -O 

5.4 

1 .7 

5  6 

27  9 

2  8 

13.1 

0.9 

17.9 

5.4 

6.1 

2.9 

2.3 

Millrt*  

31.6 

1 .6 

15.3 

0.8 

18.7 

10  7 

4.5 

Millet,  banyaid,  and  soybean. . . 

21.0 

1.6 

9.2 

0.7 

12.4 

6.8 

4.5 

OU .  / 

1.3 

15.0 

0  6 

17.7 

1  O  A 

3.7 

•  •  * 

1.5 

13.8 

0.9 

17.3 

10.5 

3.2 

•  •  • 

27.5 

2.8 

12  6 

10 

17.6 

5.3 

6.1 

1.7 

7.0 

Rye  •  

23  2 

1.6 

11  n 

OS 

15.0 

8.4 

4.5 

*  •  • 

27.2 

2.4 

16  1 

0.5 

10.6 

7.2 

4.8 

i.7 

6.9 

32.3 

0.9 

16.6 

0.6 

18.9 

20.0 

3.8 

•  •  • 

27.1 

2  6 

110 

0  7 

15.2 

4.8 

6.2 

1.7 

7.1 

23  0 

2  1 

10  0 

0  4 

13  0 

5.2 

4.5 

•  •  • 

10.0 

OS 

6.5 

0  3 

8.0 

9.0 

2.4 

•  •  • 

*  •  • 

Vetch  

30.1 

2  0 

15.2 

0.8 

19.0 

8.6 

5.6 

•  •  • 

Wet  brewetB*  grains  •  

29.8 

5.2 

11.1 

1.9 

20.6 

S.O 

10.2 
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Table  IV.  Wolfp-Lehmann  Feeding  Standards  for  Farm  Animals 

The  "Wolff-Lehmann  Feeding  Standards  have  been  fully  discussed  in 
a  preceding  chapter.  (156-7,  168,  187-8)  It  is  there  pointed  out  that  we 
now  have  more  accurate  data  on  the  nutrient  requirements  of  various 
olaans  of  animalB  than  was  poneased  by  scientkta  when  these  atandarda 
-were  formulated.  For  atadenta  and  atoekmen  who  deaire  to  oompnte 
rations  anbetantiaUy  in  aceordanee  with  the  Wolff-Lehmann  system,  but 
taking  into  consideration  the  results  of  recent  feeding  trials  at  the 
Experiment  Stations,  the  authors  have  drawn  up  the  "Modified  Wolff- 
Lehmann  Feeding  Standards"  given  in  Appendix  Table  V.  The  Wolff- 
Lehmann  Standards,  as  last  presented  by  Lehmann  in  the  Mentzel  and 
Ijengerke  Agricultural  Calendar  for  1906,  are  here  given,  however, 
because  historically  this  table  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  book  on  the 
feeding  of  farm  animala,  and  fbrther  because  no  matter  what  line  one 
may  ultimately  follow  in  these  matters,  he  ahould  know  and  understand 
the  teachings  of  Wolff  and  Tjehinann. 

The  standards  for  milch  cows  are  given  for  the  middle  of  the  lacta- 
tion period  with  animals  yielding  milk  of  average  composition.  The 
standards  for  growing  animals  contemplate  only  a  moderate  amount  of 
exercise;  if  much  is  taken,  add  15  per  cent — mostly  non-nitrogenous 
nutrients — to  the  ration.  If  no  exercise  is  taken,  deduct  15  per  cent 
from  the  standard.  The  standards  are  for  animals  of  normal  size.  Those 
of  small  breeds  will  require  somewhat  more  nutrients,  amounting  in 
some  eaaea  to  0.3  of  a  pound  of  nitrogenous  and  1.5  poonda  of  non- 
nitrogenoua  digeatible  nutrients  daily  for  1,000  pounds  of  live  weight  of 
animals. 


Vtt  day  per  1 .000  lba.  live  weight 

amttar 

Digeatible  nutrienU 

AbIbbI 

Crude 

Carbo- 

Fmt 

Nutri- 

pvotain 

hy- 

tive 

drates 

rmtJo 

Lba. 

Lbs. 

Lba. 

Lbs. 

1: 

1.  Oxen 

At  rpst  in  stall  

18 

0.7 

8.0 

0.1 

11.8 

22 

1.4 

10  0 

0  3 

7.7 

25 

2.0 

11.5 

0  5 

6  5 

28 

2.8 

13.0 

0.8 

5.3 

t,  FaUening  caUle 

30 

2.5 

15.0 

0.5 

6.5 

3.0 

14.5 

0.7 

5.4 

26 

2.7 

15.0 

0.7 

6.2 

5.  Milch  com,  yielding  daily 

25 

1.6 

10.0 

0.8 

6.7 

27 

2.0 

11.0 

0.4 

6.0 

20 

2.5 

13.0 

0.5 

6.7 

32 

3.3 

13.0 

0.8 

4.5 

OoanewDoi  

20 

1.2 

10.5 

0.2 

9.1 

Fine  wool  

23 

1.6 

12.0 

0.3 

8.5 
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Tabu  IV.   Wolff-Lehmann  feedixig  standards  for  farm  animals  —  continued. 


if. 


S,  Breeding  cuts 
With  lambs. 


6,  Farming  Aem 
.period.. 


1 


7.  Horses 

Ldg^twork  

Medfamt  iporic  

Heavy  woric  

8.  Brood  torn  

9t  Fattening  s-jrinr 

Fii>t  jKTiol  

Second  period  

Third  period  

10,  ChvwiiigeiMetdairff  breeds 

iu  Av.  live  wt. 

booUm  par  iMsd,  UMk 

2-  3  180  

3-  6  300  

6-12  500  

 TOO  

18-21  900  



j^-  6  330  

6-12  550  

12-18  760  

18-24  050  

Growing  thaep^  tcool  braeeb 

4-  6   60  

6-8  76  

8-11  80  

11-15  80  

15-20  100  


it. 


tS.  Oramngthetpt' 

4-6  80. 

0-8  80. 

8-11  100. 

11-16  120. 

15-20  150. 

t4'  Orouring  swine,  breeding  stock 


3-8. 

5-  6.. 

6-  8. 
8-12... 


15.  Chewing,  faUening  swine 

2-  3  

3-  6  

fr-  6  

8-8  

0-12  


50. 
.100. 
.120. 
.200. 
.250. 

.  60. 
.100. 
.160. 
.200. 
.800. 


P«r  day  pst  1,000  itm.  liv»  wight 


Dry 

Cnid* 

Owbo- 

Fat 

tff« 

Lbs. 

Lba. 

Lbt. 

Lb*. 

1: 

25 

2.9 

4  if  A 

16.0 

A  P 

0.5 

5.6 

o.v 

JC  A 

88 

8.6 

14.6 

0.6 

4.6 

20 

1.6 

9.5 

0.4 

7.0 

M 

2.0 

11.0 

0.6 

6.3 

26 

2.5 

13.3 

0.8 

6.0 

OQ 
mm 

9  & 
m,9 

IK  ft 

11.4 

36 

4.5 

25.0 

0  7 

5  9 

32 

4.0 

24  0 

0  5 

6.3 

2  7 

7  0 

23 

4.0 

13.0 

3.0 

4.5 

24 

3.0 

12 .8 

4  A 

1 .0 

5.1 

27 

2.0 

12.5 

0.6 

6.8 

96 

1.8 

13.6 

0.4 

7.6 

20 

1.5 

13.0 

0.8 

8.6 

23 

4.2 

13.0 

2.0 

4.2 

24 

3.5 

12.8 

1 .5 

4.7 

25 

2.5 

13.2 

0.7 

6  0 

24 

2.0 

12.5 

0.5 

6.8 

21 

1.8 

13.0 

0.4 

7.3 

25 

3.4 

15.4 

0.7 

5.0 

AC* 

25 

2.8 

13.8 

0.6 

5.4 

23 

2  1 

11.5 

0  5 

6.0 

22 

1.8 

11.2 

0.4 

7.0 

22 

1.6 

10.8 

0.3 

7.7 

26 

4.4 

15.5 

0.9 

4.0 

26 

8.6 

15.0 

0.7 

4.8 

2i 

8.0 

14.8 

0.6 

6.3 

28 

2  2 

12  6 

0.5 

6.8 

23 

2.0 

12.0 

0.4 

6.6 

44 

7.6 

28.0 

1.0 

4.0 

36 

4.8 

22.5 

0.7 

5  0 

32 

3.7 

21.3 

0.4 

6  0 

28 

2.8 

18.7 

0.3 

7.0 

25 

2.1 

16.3 

0.3 

7.6 

44 

7.6 

28.0 

1.0 

4.0 

35 

6.0 

23.1 

0.8 

5  0 

83 

4.3 

22.3 

0.6 

5.5 

80 

8.8 

30.6 

0.4 

,6.0 

36 

8.0 

18.8 

0.8 

,8.4 
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Table  V.   Modified  Wolff-Lehmann  Feeding  Standards  for  Fabx 

Aniiialb 

It  has  been  pointed  out  on  previous  pages  that  the  recent  investi^tions 
of  the  experiment  stations  of  tiiis  and  other  countries  have  shown  that  the 
origuul  WoUf-LefamanB  sfcandardB  an  in  nmiiy  Instaneea  Inaccuiate. 
(li7«M)  To  provide  a  means  by  which  rations  can  be  computed  sob- 
stantialiy  in  accordance  with  the  Wolff-Lehmann  sTatenif  while  taking 
into  consideratioii  the  resnlts  of  the  recent  scientific  work  on  live  stock 
feeding,  the  following  standards  are  presented.  The  recommendations  for 
dairy  cows  are  based  on  the  standards  of  Haecker  and  Savape.  (182,  184, 
186)  The  standards  for  growing,  fattening  steers  are  hitherto  unpub- 
lished recommendations  by  Haecker,  based  upon  his  extensive  investiga- 
tions at  the  Minnesota  Station.  (123)  In  the  recommendations  for 
fattening  lambs  the  Bull-£mmett  standards  have  been  chiefly  used.  (175) 
The  standards  for  the  other  classes  of  farm  animals  are  based  upon  studies 
hy  the  anthore,  of  feeding  trials  at  the  wions  experiment  stations,  and 
upon  the  standards  of  Eellner,  Armsbr,  and  Pott.  The  method  of  com- 
puting rations  in  accordance  with  these  standards  has  been  folly  ex- 
plained in  the  text.  (190,  193-5) 

In  most  instances  a  minimum  and  a  maximum  are  indicated  for  dry 
matter,  digestible  crude  protein,  and  total  digestible  nutrients.  As  has 
been  pointed  out  in  the  text  (146),  when  protein-rich  feeds  are  cheaper 
than  carbonaceous  feeds,  somewhat  more  digestible  crude  protein  may  be 
fiappUed  than  is  stated  in  the  standards.  This  will  narrow  the  nutritive 
ratio  beyond  the  limits  here  indicated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  amoont  of 
protein  should  not  fsU  mnch  below  the  lower  amount  indicated. 

These  recommendations  are  presented,  not  as  final,  arbitrary  standards, 
but  as  approximations,  based  on  the  older  standards,  on  the  data  of  recent 
experimental  trials,  and  on  the  rations  which  have  given  excellent  rosiilts 
in  practice.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  present  form  they  may  be  helpful 
until  future  investigations  have  throwTi  further  light  upon  the  nutrient 
requirements  of  the  various  classes  of  farm  animals.  Modified  standards 
are  not  presented  for  growing  dairy  cattle,  growing  sheep,  and  growing 
pigs  (breeding  stock)  on  account  of  the  Umik  of  sofBcicnt  data. 


1.  Dairy  cawa 

For  maintenance  of  lCKX>lb.  row . 

To  aUawancc  for  maitUenance  add: 

fbr  «adi  lb.  of  2  5  per  ct.  milk  

For  pnrh  lb.  of  3.0  per  ct.  milk  

For  each  ib.  of  3.5  per  ct.  milk  

For  each  lb.  of  4.0  per  ct.  milk  

For  each  lb.  of  4.5  per  ct.  milk  

For  each  lb.  of  5.0  per  ct.  milk  

For  each  lb.  of  5.5  per  ct.  milk  

For  each  lb.  of  6.0  per  cU  milk  

Foreachlb.of  6k5pflr€tmilk  

yDreacblb.flf  7J)pgrct.iiiflk  


Digwuble  crude 

TofaUdig»yi> 

Lh». 

Lba. 

0.700 

0  046-0  .a'')3 

OM 

0.047-0.057 

0  286 

0.049-0  061 

0.316 

0  a54-0  .0C5 

0.346 

0.067-0  069 

0.376 

0.060-0.073 

0.402 

0  0G4-O.077 

0.428 

0.067-0.061 

0.Q74<O.0W 

t 
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The  amonnt  of  dry  matter  to  be  fed  daily  per  1,000 11)8.  live  weight  to 
dairy  cows  may  Fange  from  15.0  Ihs.  or  even  less  wHh  dry  eows  to  80.0  Iba 
with  cows  yielding  2.0  lbs.  of  butter  fat  per  head  daily.  Cows  prodneing 
1.0  lb.  of  fat  per  head  daily  should  receive  about  21.0  to  25.0  lbs.  of  dry 

matter  daily  per  1,000  lbs.  live  weight.  The  nutritive  ratio  may  readily 
be  found  by  computation;  for  example,  a  1,200  lb.  cow  yielding  daily  30.0 
lbs.  of  3.5  per  ct.  milk  will  re{iuire  for  maintenance  and  production  2.31 
to  2.67  ll).s.  digestible  crude  protein  and  18.99  lbs.  total  digestible 
nutrients.  Tlie  nutritive  ratio  should  hence  not  be  wider  than  1:6.1  to 
l!7.2. 

I 


Actual,  per  head  duily 

Per  1000  n«.  l;v 

'  Wt'l^llt 

No- 

Dry 
utter 

Digostible 
crude 
protein 

Total 
digi--<til)lc_- 
nuthcDta 

Dry 
matter 

Digestible 
crude 
protein 

Total 
DutricDts 

Lba. 

Lba. 

LtM. 

Lbs. 

Lba. 

1: 

i.  Growing,  faUeiisbngtl0Bn 

100  lbs  

1.41 

0.32 

1.66 

14.1 

3.2 

16.6 

4J 

100  Km  

8.11 

0.40 

8.68 

20.7 

3.3 

17.2 

4.2 

•}  HI 

0.67 

3.48 

24  0 

3.4 

17.4 

4.1 

250  Ibe  

6.40 

0.74 

4.42 

25.0 

3.0 

17.7 

4.9 

3(X)  lbs  

8.00 

0.80 

5.36 

26.7 

2.7 

17 .» 

5.6 

afioibs...  

8.87 

0.84 

6.87 

25.3 

2.4 

16.8 

6.0 

400  lbs  

9.72 

0.87 

6  32 

24.3 

2.2 

15  8 

6  2 

450  lbs  

10.83 

0.96 

7.23 

24.1 

2.1 

16  1 

6." 

500  U>a  

11.95 

1.04 

7.88 

23.9 

2.1 

15.8 

6  5 

12.95 

1.13 

8.55 

23.6 

2.0 

15.6 

6.6 

600  Iba  

13.94 

1.22 

9.25 

23.2 

2.0 

.15.4 

6.7 

700  lbs  

15.83 

1.41 

10.35 

22.6 

2.0 

14.8 

6.4 

800  lbs  

17.13 

1.61 

11.43 

21.4 

2.0 

14.3 

6.2 

900  Ibe  

18.17 

1.78 

13.22 

20.2 

2.0 

18.6 

5.8 

1000  iba  

10  66 

1.80 

13.51 

19.7 

1.8 

13  5 

6  5 

19.92 

1.73 

13.91 

18.1 

1.6 

12.6 

6.9 

laooibs  

20.76 

1.84 

14.71 

17.3 

1.5 

12.3 

7J 

On  eomparing  fhe  foregoing  standards  lor  growing,  fattening  steen 
with  the  original  WoUf -Lehmann  standards  f6r  growing  heef  eattle,  it 
will  be  seen  that  for  the  kter  stages  of  growth  these  standards  are  some- 
what tower  in  dry  matter  and  digestible  nutrients.   The  .standards  here 
given  for  steers  weighing  1,000  to  1,200  lbs.  are  markedly  lower  in  dry 
matter  and  digestible  nutrient.s  than  the  original  Wolff -Lehraann  stand-  I 
ards  for  fattening  cattle.    They  are  also  lower  than  the  follo^\'iIlg  I 
standards  for  fattening  2-yr.-old  steers  on  full  feed,  which  contemplate  ! 
the  feeding  of  all  the  concentrates  the  steers  will  eat.   Tho  cattle  fed  as 
indicated  in  the  preceding  standards  will  not  make  maximum  gains,  the 
gains  are  prodneed  with  a  smaller  amount  of  feed  than  if  a  heavier 
ration  were  fed.  For  example,  1,000-lh.  steers  fed  by  Haeoker  aeoording 
to  this  system  nntil  they  reached  a  weight  of  1,200  lbs.  required  only 
8.0  lbs.  of  total  digestible  nutrients  per  pound  of  gain. 

I 
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Pw  dajr  par  14100  Km.  Ihn 

Aakatl 

Drv 
Dry 

Digestible 

Total 

Nutrttnv 

crude 

ratio 

matter 

protein 

Dutrienta 

Uml 

Ite 

Uml 

1: 

9,  Fattening  g-yr.-old  MUen  on 

JuUfetd 

oo  ti  OR  n 

n  n  n  1 

18  0-20.0 

7.0-  7.8 

17.0-19.6 

7.0-  7.8 

T1iinl60-«)diQni  

18.0-32.0 

1  8-2.1 

16.0-18.6 

7.0-7.8 

13  fV-91  n 

8.4-10.4 

10.0-16.0 

5.  Winteringht^cBmineali,.. » 

A  7_A  O 

0.0-12.0 

10.0-16.0 

0%  Hcnt9 

• 

• 

Idle  

lo  .U-lo  .V 

A  0_4  A 

U.lr-l  .U 

7.0-  9.0 

8.0-1^.0 

lo  .D-Za  .U 

1 . 1—1 .4 

10.0-13  1 

8.0-8.6 

16.0-24.0 

1.4-1.7 

12.8-16.6 

7.fr^.3 

18.0-26.0 

2.0-2.2 

15.9-19.6 

7.0-8.0 

7.  Brood  maru  nuUtng  foals, 

but  not  at  toork  

It)  .1^^.^  .u 

1  sui  ^ 

1  .  tf^l  .  u 

9.0-12.0 

6.5-7.5 

S.  Onuring  coUSf  over  6  vwniha. . 

1ft  0 

1  ft-1  K 
X  .«^x  .o 

11.0-13.0 

6.0-7.0 

Weight  50-70  lbs  

ZI  .y)—M)  .U 

o .  1— a .  6 

19.0-22.0 

5.0-6.0 

Weight  70-90  Ibe  

OQ   1 1 

20.0-23.0 

6.7-7.2 

We@kt  90-110  IbB..^  

10,  Skatp,  mauUotntng  maimo 

Of  .U-Ol  .U 

O  *  o  K 

19.0-28.0 

7.0-6.0 

18 .0-23.0 

1.1-1.3 

11.0-13.0 

8.0^.1 

20.0-26.0 

1,4-1.6 

12.0-14.0 

7.fr-8.5 

11^  Htw— i&M  mHmm.  tmA  liwfc^. . 

18.0-20.0 

6  v^^**^}  aS 

/#,  Growing,  fatlening  pigo 

Weight  30^  Ibe  

46.2^1.0 

7.8-8.6 

41.0^.4 

4.0-4.6 

Weight  50-1000)8  

87.0-40.8 

6.5-6.0 

82.»4I6.4 

6.0-6.6 

Weight  100-150  lbs  

32.4-35.8 

4.4^  0 

28.8-31.9 

5  .5-6  2 

Weight  150-200  Ibe  

29.0-32.0 

3.5-3.9 

26.8-28.5 

6.2-7.0 

Weight  900-W  lbs  

26.5-28.1 

3.0-3.4 

22.7-25.0 

6.5-7.3 

Weight  250-300  ttw  

22  4-24.8 

2.6-2.9 

20.0-22.0 

6.7-7.5 

20.0-24.0 

2.4-2.7 

18.0-21.0 

6.0-7.0 

I 
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FEEDS  AND  FEEDING 


Tablb  VI.  Mineral  Matteb  in  1,000  Lbs.  of  Bspbssentatxye  Feeding 

Stupps 

The  data  presented  in  the  following  table  have  been  compiled  from 
analyses  by  the  American  Experiment  Stations,  especially  the  analyses 
reported  by  Forbes  in  Ohio  BuUeHn  255,  supplemented  by  others  from 
German  sources. 


staff 

PoUlk 
K  O 

Sod* 
NmO 

CaO 

Mac- 
naaa 

MiO 

Iron 
AiOk 

Sul- 
phuric 
•dd 

SOi 

Phoa- 
phoric 
add 

Silica 
SOi 

1 

Chk>rin 

a 

Lba. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lba. 

Lba. 

Lba. 

Lba. 

Lba, 

.4.0 

0.4 

0.2 

1.8 

0.11 

3  8 

.6.9 

0.3 

0.6S 

2.3 

5.7 

3.5 

3  6 

.... 

14.6 

6  2 

0.90 

Wheat  

5.3 

1.6 

0  6 

2  2 

0.23 

5.4 

8.6 

0.4 

1.0 

1.5 

0.3 

0.3 

•  •  «  • 

8.6 

3.0 

•  a  •  • 

0.70 

Red  dog  floor  

7.6 

1.7 

4.8 

•  •  «  • 

6.5 

20.0 

•  •  •  • 

1.40 

Standard  wheat  niiddDmgs 

lis 

14 

0  8 

5  4 

.5  8 

21  1 

Wheat  bnm  

16.2 

2.4 

0  9 

7  3 

0.34 

6.7 

29.5 

0.3 

0  90 

Oats  

5.6 

2.3 

14 

2.0 

0.38 

4.9 

8.1 

12  5 

0  70 

Malt  apraulB  

18.3 

1.1 

2.1 

3  0 

0  95 

20.0 

16  5 

13  5 

3  60 

Bnmtnf  gninib  dried  

0.9 

3.5 

2.2 

2.6 

0.39 

9.7 

9.9 

12.3 

0.58 

2  6 

1.0 

0.2 

1.2 

0.81 

4.9 

41.6 

0  02 

0.6 

0.4 

0.1 

0.4 

2.6 

1.7 

•  •  •  • 

0.36 

11.7 

1.5 

0.4 

10.9 

■  ■  •  > 

4.2 

30.8 

•  ■  •  ■ 

1.34 

Kafir  grain  

3.1 

0.8 

0.2 

2.1 

■  ■  *  > 

4  1 

5.7 

1.04 

Gofctonined  meal  

18.1 

3.5 

3.6 

8.6 

0.84 

12.4 

26.7 

6.6 

0.38 

Linseed  meal,  old  IXOOesB. . 

12.7 

3  4 

5  1 

8  1 

1.44 

10.2 

17.0 

6.9 

0  86 

13.7 

1.0 

2.8 

2.9 

.... 

4.8 

7.8 

.... 

0.40 

14.9 

2.3 

1.4 

3.4 

6.0 

10.1 

0.40 

24.7 

6.1 

2.9 

3.8 

.... 

10  3 

13.7 

.... 

0  28 

1.7 

0.6 

1.8 

0.2 

0  8 

2.2 

0.91 

Whey  

2.6 

0.4 

0.6 

0.1 

0.2 

1.2 

1.18 

Beet  pulp,  dried  

DisOW  gmt,  dried, 

3.8 

2.2 

9.2 

4.2 

3.1 

2.4 

9.6 

0.43 

1.7 

1.9 

0.6 

0.8 

11.7 

6.8 

0  60 

12.9 

6.5 

6.6 

1.4 

6.7i 

4.3 

4  5 

*9.i 

2.87 

25.3 

•  •  • 

3.0 

2.9 

0.79 

2.3 

5.9 

5.60 

21 .0 

1.7 

4.3 

3.6 

7.7 

6.4 

2  15 

AlfalfaW  

13.6 

4.3 

2.5 

1.7 

6  37 

3  7 

3.1 

i4  2 

1  83 

22.3 

5.6 

19.5 

5.9 

1.68 

7.8 

5.4 

8.1 

4.74 

16.3 

1.2 

16.0 

4.5 

0.67 

4.4 

3.9 

1.7 

2M 

41.3 

2.5 

25.4 

16.2 

7.9 

9.6 

1.4» 

33.3 
7.4 

1.8 

3.0 

17.2 
2  9 

10.3 
10 

6.26 

6.8 

3.8 

6.8 

1.3 

28.4 

0.75 

1.98 

Maiigftl  

2.2 

1.1 

0.2 

0.7 

0.08 

0.6 

0.4 

0.2 

1.58 
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Table  VII.  Weight  of  Various  Concentrates 

In  eompiltillg  rations  for  farm  animals  it  is  desirable  to  know  the 
weight  per  quart,  or  the  bulk,  of  the  different  concentrates.  The  following 
table,  compiled  from  Massachusetts  Bulletin  136  by  Smith  and  Perkins, 
Louisiana  Bulletin  114  by  Halligan,  and  Indiana  Bulletin  141  by  Jones, 
Haworth,  Cutler,  and  iSummers  is  therefore  presented. 


Fcadins  atoir 


Whole  oora  

Com  menl  

Cora-and-cob  meal. 

Hominy  feed  

Ghiteafaed  


•  »  •  •  « 


QnCeniBMl. 

Germ  oil  meal. . 

Cora  bran  

Wheat  

Wheat,  ground. 


Flour  wheat  middlings  

SUndard  wheat  middlingi. . . 

Wheat  bnm  

Wheat  feed  (shorta  and  bian) 
Wheat  screeDingB  


^^^6      •  ••«•••■•••■«•«•••' 

Rye  meal  

Rye  mMfWingi  

Rye  bran  

Rye  feed  (shorts  and  bran) . 

Oatfl   

Oatmeal  

Oate  ground  

Oat  feed  

Oat  middlings  


Oat  hulls.... 
Barley  

Barley  meal. . 


One 
quart 

One 
loeM- 

Lbs. 

1.7 

0.6 

1.5 

0.7 

1.4 

0.7 

1.1 

0  9 

1.3 

0.8 

1.7 

0  6 

1.4 

0.7 

0.5 

2.0 

1.9 

0.5 

1.7 

0.0 

12 

0.8 

0.8 

1.3 

0.6 

2.0 

0  6 

1.7 

1.0 

1.0 

1.7 

0.6 

1.5 

0.7 

1.6 

0.6 

0.8 

1.3 

1.3 

0.8 

1.0 

1.0 

1.7 

0.6 

0.7 

1.4 

0.8 

1.3 

1.6 

0.7 

0.4 

2.5 

1.6 

0.7 

11 

0.9 

0.6 

1.7 

Ftodlngatiiff 


Brewofi'  gr&insi  dried  

Millet,  foxtail  

Ilice  polish  

Rice  bran  

Buckwheat  

Buckwheat  flom-  

Buckwheat  middlings  

Buckwheat  bran  

Buckwheat  hulls  

Cottoo  seed  

Cottonseed  meal  

Cottonseed  hulls  

Flaxseed  

Linseed  meal,  old  promss. . . . 
Linseed  meal,  new  process. . . 

Flax  feed  

Flax  screenings  

Beanfl»nsvy  

Cowpea.s  

Peas,  field  

Soybeans  

Cocoanutmeal  

Cocoanut  rake   

Sunflower  seed  

Beet  pulp,  dried  

Distilleni'  grains,  dried  

Molasses,  cane^  or  bladntxap 

Molasses  feed  

Alfalfa  nmJ  


One 
quart 
wdchs 

One 

|MJUIU1 

am 

LiML 

0.6 

1.7 

1.6 

0.6 

1.2 

0  8 

0.8 

13 

1.4 

0.7 

1.6 

0.6 

0.9 

1.1 

0.6 

1.7 

0  5 

2.0 

0.8 

1.3 

1.5 

0.7 

0.3 

3.3 

1.6 

0.6 

1.1 

0  9 

0.9 

1.1 

0.8 

1.3 

1.1 

0.9 

1.7 

0.6 

1.7 

0.6 

2.1 

0.5 

1.8 

0.6 

1.5 

0.7 

13 

0  8 

1.5 

0.7 

0.6 

1.7 

0.6 

1.7 

3.0 

0.8 

0  8 

13 

0.6 

1.7 
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Alfalfa  feed. 
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cut  at  various  stages, 
for  broo<l  sows,  022.  02^ 

calves.  42Q 

cows.  370-3 

ewes.  551 

horses,  .3 1 
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steers,  4()7-70.  400.  401 
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2IH.  -J-JO.  L'-'."> 
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making.  :^1H-21 

yield  compared  with  com  crop,  224 
Alfalfa  meal.  22& 

for  cows,  220.  374 
horses,  '.i  l  ■'» 
sheep.  [lLH 
vs.  wheat  bran  for  cows,  374 
Alfalfa  pasture.  226 
for  cows.  313 

horses.  220.  316 
pigs,  fiin  1 
sheep.  220.  545 
Alfalfa  5llaKP.  22>L  25S 
AlfHlfa  RollaKe.  227,  2flfi 
Alfalmo.  22l».  mTT^ 
Alimentary  tract.  12 
Alslke  clover,  see  Clover.  al«ik« 
Amber  cane,  2ii2 
Amlds.  Q 

digestion  of.  2B 
in  corn  crop,  12. 
in  various  feeds.  02 
UAe  by  animata. 
Amino  acids,  21 

absorption  of,  frem  Intestine.  32 
Amylase,  23 
▲mylopsin,  23 
Anabollsm,  31 
Animal,  as  a  maehiae,  103 

composition  of,  14—7 
influence  of  kind  on  digestibility.  52 
nitrogen  and  mineral  matter  in.  13 
not  a  heat  machine.  104 


Animals,  checking  growth  of.  99 

nutrients  stored  by  yoaac.  Zfi 
Animals  and  plants  compared.  lA 
Apples.  21Z 

for  pigs.  242 
Apples  and  com  silage  compared.  2AT 
Apple  pomace.  247 
Apple  pomace  silage.  25& 

for  cows.  3H.t 
Armsby's  enc^rgy  values  for  feeds.  L2Q 
Artichokes.  241 

for  horses.  .117 
pigs.  CJit 
Ash  In  bodies  of  farm  animals.  lA 

in  com  crop  at  different  stages,  L2 

In  com  kemel.  1Il2 

in  foods,  how  determined.  9 

retained  and  voided  by  farm  animals.  273 

see  Mineral  matter 
Ashes,  wood,  for  farm  animals.  fiA 
Assimilation  of  food,  energy  lost  in.  47 
Available  energy.  1^ 

Baby  beef.  WV4-<I 
Bacon,  soft.  5S5 
Bacon  hoK^.  H&i 

see  1*1  Ks 
Bacon  production.  ftR4 
Bacteria,  action  In  digestion.  22.  27 
Baea.s.'ie.  sorghum,  for  nilaR<^.  20.^.  25S 
Balanced  ration.  11 

mto  Ration 
Bamboo  leaves  for  horses,  2SiSt 
Barium  salts,  cause  of  loco  poisoning.  252 
Barley.  Ifii 

for  c»Ives.  414 
cows.  ZQQ 
horses.  303 

pigs.  500.  dia 

•heop.  525.  529 
steers.  4.'>4 
see  Cereals 
Barley  and  by-products  in  brewing.  1«1 
Barley  feod.  liil 
Uarloy  hay,  21D 
Barley  pasture,  2Jil 
Barley  sollaKO,  21ii 
Harloy  straw,  2JJi 
Barrows  and  sows,  gains  of.  £A2 
Be*ns.  castor,  2I}2 
field,  im 

for  horses.  305 
pigs. 

sheep.  ISQ 
produce  a  soft  pork.  180.  QQ5. 
horse,  see  Horse  bean 
hyacinth.  2M 
moth,  23S 

table,  see  Beans,  field 

velvet,  see  Velvet  bean 
Bean  straw  for  sheep,  216-7.  525. 
Beef.  baby.  .'i<)4-6 

effects  of  cottonseed  meal  on.  174 
feed  consumed  in  producing.  433-6 
Beef  calves,  see  Calves,  ootsf 
Beef  cattle,  see  Steers 

fattening  ca'vos.  433-5.  504-6 
yearlings.  433^  6Qfi 
2-yr.-olds.  433-5.  504 
raising.  484-402 
summer  care  of.  48-t.  489 
wintering.  484-^.  4fift=fl2 
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Beef  cowg,  see  Cows,  beef 
Beef  production.  430-;>ofl 
cost  of.  433-5.  -ini 
labor  cost  of. 
methods  of.  sni-a 
Beet,  tnangol.  see  Mangel 
stock,  for  8t««rs.  481 
suRar.  see  Rugar  beet 
Boot  leaves  and  tops.  186.  243 

silage  from.  243  2.VS 
Beet  molossos,  see~Molassas.  beet 
Beet  pulp,  dried.  LM 
for  cows,  li&l 
horses,  302 
sheep,  fi3Q 
steers.  4r)H 
Beet  pulp,  mulas^es,  I8Q 
for  cowH.  361 
horses.  3111 
sheep.  52Q 
Beet  pulp.  wot.  IM 
for  cows.  386 
horses.  31 S 
pigs.  filB  _ 
sheep.  MA 
steers.  457 
Beet  pulp  silage.  185.  2fi& 
Beet  tops.  IM 
Beggar  weed.  23S. 
Bermuda  grass.  211 

rootstocks  for  pigs.  212 
Bermuda  hay  for  cows.  379 
horses.  31D 
steers,  211 

Bile.  23 

Blanketing  horses.  2il& 
Bloat,  In  cftttle,  cause  of.  22 

how  prevented.  226.  232 
Blood,  circulation  of.  31 

influence  of  light  on.  TA 
Blood  meal,  or  dried  blood,  ISA 
for  calves.  416 
cows.  31ili 
horses.  31111 
pigs,  mi 
sheep.  533 

Blood  of  pigs,  influence  of  com  feeding  on, 

Bluegrass.  Canada.  211 

Kentucky.  2Q5 
Bluegrass  pasture  vs.  rape  for  lambs.  SAG 
Bluegrass  hay  for  sheep.  536 
Body,  growth,  under  scant  feeding,  afi 
Body  of  horse,  energy  expended  in  lifting.  28& 
Body  temperature  of  farm  animals.  ^ 
Body  waste,  disposal  of,  28j,  2A 
Bonavlst.  23S 

Bono,  Increase  of.  in  voung  animals,  70^  81 
Bone  ash  for  farm  animals.  QH. 

,     Pigs.  fil=2 
Bone  meal,  IM 
for  calves.  Alfi 
foals.  321i 
pigs.  513 

Bones,  brittle  because  lacking  lime.  OA 
of  pigs,  influenced  by  feed.  92-6 
strengthened  by  calcium  phosphate. 
60,  81,  573 
Bran,  see  Wheat  bran.  Rico  bran.  etc. 
Bran  disease.  157 
Broad,  157.  270 

for  horses.  157.  270 
Breed,  Influence  of.  on  digestibility,  52 
value  in  beef  production,  43{»-44 
Breed  tests  of  cows.  .i'.)i-3 

sheep.  5()i»-10.  55A 
steers.  43'.>  45 
swine.  582-3 
Brewers'  grains,  dried.  IM 
for  cows.  363 
horses.  3nfi 
pigs.  IM 
sheep.  522. 
steers.  466 
pentosans  In,  163 


Brewers'  grains,  wot.  163 

for  cows.  LQ3 
British  feeding  trials  with  sheep,  &38 

steers.  Aa2 

Brorao  grass,  2Q& 
Brome  nay  for  horses.  310 
Brood  mare,  see  Mare,  brood 
Brood  sow,  see  Sow 
Broom-corn  seed,  12Q 
Buckwheat.  IZl 

clTects  on  butter.  III 
for  pigs,  525 
wild,  for  lambs,  528 
Buckwheat  bran,  value  of,  171 
Buckwheat  hulls,  feeding  value.  IZl 
Buckwheat  mlddilngs,  feeding  value,  IZl 

for  cows.  3C3 
Buffalo  Exposition,  tests  of  dairy  cows  at.  3ftl 
Bull,  beef,  feed  and  care  of,  4sr, 
Bull,  dairy,  feed  and  care  of.  428-0 
Butter,  effects  of  buckwheat  on.  171 

cocoanut  meal  on.  179 
cottonseed  meal  on.  1 7* 
Unseed  meal  on.  176 
potatoes  on,  2AA 
soybeans  on.  17« 
yellow  color,  cause  of,  35& 
Buttermilk,  182 
for  calves.  122 
pigs, 

Cabbage,  2A5 

marrow,  24Z 
Cacti,  24fi 

for  cows,  250 

steers.  2 4 '.MM 
spineless.  250 
Caecum.  IS,  2A 
Calcium.  In  blood.  fi3 

In  skeleton.  M 

needed  by  pregnant  animals,  82 
required  for  maintenance,  04-5 
growth,  ai 

see  Lime 

Calcium  carbonate  utilized  by  animals,  fifi 
Calcium  phosphate,  for  farm  animals. 

pigs.  81-2,  52a 

Calorie,  AA   

Calorimeter,  AA 

respiration,  Afi 
Calves,  beef,  feed  and  care  of,  487  9 

wide  and  narrow  ration  for,  ftj 
wintering,  4S0 
Calves,  dairy,  412-  26 

(For  the  value  of  the  various  feeds  for 
calves,  see  the  different  feeds;  i.e.. 
Corn,  Oats,  etc.) 
advantage  of  fallndroppod,  425 
birth  weight.  A2A 
calf  meals  ft)r.  423—4 
chalk  for.  AH 

compared  with  lambs  and  pigs.  A25 
conccnlrateis  for,  413-0,  Alfi 
cost  of  rearing.  122 
fall  vs.  spring.  125 
feed  and  gain  by.  425.  427 
feeding  concentrates  only.  22 
gains  made  by.  42i 
grinding  grain  for.  41.S 
ground  bono  for.  417 
ground  rock  phosphate  for,  AlZ 
nay  for.  120 
hay  tea  for.  423 
mineral  matter  for.  416 
percentage  of  food  nutrients  stored  by, 
7.'>-6 

raising  on  minimum  amount  of  milk. 
122 

sldm  millc.  412-21 

skim  milk  substitutes.  421-4 

returns  from,  compared  with  other  farm 
animals.  90.  425 

rich  and  poor  milk  for,  ZS 

salt  for.  All 

scours,  426 
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Cklvos.  dairy,  amiinued 

substitutes  for  milk  for,  423 

succulent  feeds  for,  i2ii 

variety  of  foods,  cfToct  of,  41fl 

water  for,  417 
Canada  field  pea,  se«  Pea,  field 
Cane  molasses,  see  Molasses,  cane 
Cano  suKar,  i 
Capillaries,  a2 
Carbohydrat<M.  3 

absorption  of,  32 

a  source  of  muscular  energy,  102 

compared  with  other  nutrients  for  pro- 
ducing work,  Ui2 

determination  In  feeding  stuffs.  IQ 

digestion  of.  25 

effect  on  digostlbllity  of  otlier  nutrients. 

effects  of  feeding  only,  59 
energy  lost  In  digesting,  46-8 
fat  formed  from,  86 
feeding  in  excess  to  Plgs,  92 
in  ripening  clover.  231 
com,  11-2 
grasses.  2Q& 
what  the  t<?rm  embraces,  10 
Carbonaceous  fwd.  41 
Carbon  dioxid,  amount  In  air.  2 

amount  produced  by  horse 

during  work,  lill 
danger  from,  in  silo  filling.  2112 
bow  taken  up  by  plants,  2 
the  great  food  of  plants,  2 
Carbonic  acid  gas,  see  Carbon  dioxid 
Carnlvora.  ability  to  withstand  hunger,  Sli 
Carotin  causes  color  of  butter.  3^ 
Carpet  grass.  213 
Carrots,  213 

for  horses.  .H7 
Casein  In  milk.  IM^  ML  34fl 
Cassava,  245 

for  pigs,  Q21 
steers,  4ii2 
Castor  bean,  252 
CataboUsm.  31 

Cattle,  see  Steers,  Beef  production.  Cows 
Cellulose,  4 

decomposition  of.  23 

digostlon  of.  2S 

nutritive  value  of,  2fi 
Cereal  by-products  for  dairy  cows,  3fi9 
Cereal  hay.  209 

for  horses.  309 
Cereal  pasture,  209 

for  cows,  210 
pigs.  SUSl 
sheep.  54i 
Cereal  silage.  210 
Cereal  soilage.  209 
Cereals,  M'J-71 
Chaff  from  the  cereals,  21fi 
Chaffing  hay  and  straw,  2JiS 

for  horses,  293 
Bhe«ip,  515. 
Chalk  for  calves,  79^  417 
Charcoal  for  pigs,  5H0 
Cherry  leaves,  prussic  acid  in  wild.  251 
Christmas  lambs,  see  Hot-bouse  iambs 
Chufas. 

for  pigs,  621 
Chyle.  32 

Clipping  horses,  29fi 
Clover,  alslke.  232 

for  sheep,  534 

bloat  from,  how  prevented,  232 

bur,  234 

combined  with  timothy.  206,  231 

crimson.  234 

for  soilage,  232 

Japan,  see  Ix*spedeza 

mammoth,  232 

Mexican.  24& 

red.  230-2 

development  of  nutrients  in, 

230 


Clover,  red,  continued 

losses  In  curing,  213 

methods  of  mitking  bMy  froa 

21&=21 
pasture.  232 
sUage.  233 

for  cows,  382  « 
soilage,  232 
time  to  cut.  231 
sweet.  233 

pasttiro.  for  pigs,  fil2 
white,  233 

Clover  hay,  crimson,  dangerous    to  horses, 

234 
for  cows.  374 
Japan,  see  Lespedeza  li»y 
red,  for  caivos,  42U 
cows,  .S74 
owes,  551 
horses.  3li 
pigs,  623 
sheep,  5.'^4 
sows,  02 1 .  Q25 
supers,  468-9.  491 
rich  In  lime,  65.  «2,  23ii 
sweet,  for  sheep,  535 
steers,  4Z1 
Clover  pasture,  for  pigs,  on 
Coarse  forage,  see  Roughage 
Cocoanut  meal  or  cake.  I7i> 
for  cows.  367 
horses,  3Q& 
Cocoa  shells.  1S9 
Cocoa-shell  milk  for  calves.  423 
Cod  liver  oil  for  calves.  414 
Coefficients  of  digestibility.  36-0.  Appendix 

Colic  in  horses,  due  to  changes  in  feed.  297 

corn  meal.  391 

Colostrum,  77.  412 

Colts,  dally  gains  of,  323.  328 

education  of.  32fi 

see  Foals 

Columbian  Exposition,  tests  of  dairy  cows, 

391 

Comft^y.  prickly,  243 

Common  salt,  see  Salt 

Composition  of  feeding  stuffs.  8-10.  Appeo- 
dix  Table  1 

factors  Infiuencing,  4H-50 
Concentrates.  10 

adapting  amount  fed  to  local  conditions. 

lis 

feeding  animals  exclusively  on.  7i-a 
proper  amount  for  dairy  cows,  399 

horses,  292,  33Q 
pigs.  52^  031 
sheep,  501 
steers,  43S,  479.  494 
Condlmental  stock  foods,  see  Slock ~foo<ls 
Cooked  feed.  269-71 
digestibility  of.  51 
digestion  trials  with.  2fi9 
for  pigs.  269.  576 
horses.  294 
stock.  269-71 
Com.  Indian.  149-53 

by-products  of,  153^5 
characteristics  of.  149 
composition  of.  152 
dent,  characteristics  of,  lAQ 
ear.  for  cows.  359 
horses.  301 
pigs,  574-fl 
sheep,  523 
steers,  451-3 
shrinkage  In  drying,  151 
effects  of  thick  planting  on.  194 
Federal  grades,  151 
feeding  exclusively  to  pigs.  92 
field  feeding  to  pigs,  5M 
flint,  characteristics  of,  150 
for  cows,  353 
horses.  .SOO-S 
pigs.  5iiZ=9Q 
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Corn,  Indian,  continued 
for  sheep, 

steers,  44<»-54 
Krindlng.  see  Corn,  preparation  of 
heavy  vs.  light  feeding  to  sheep,  Mi 

steers,  4S  l 
flacks  protein  and  mineral  matter.  l.'iO 
loses  palatability  after  grinding,  IhA 
preparation  of,  for  cows,  350 
horses.  301 
pigs.  57;i-7 
sheep, 

steers,  1^1^ 

races  of.  i.'>0 
shelled,  for  pigs.  674 

sheep,  .'>21-4 

steers,  lili^a 
weight  of  L  bu..  I5Q 
■caked,  for  piga.  .'t7(S.  ri77 

steers, 

■oft.  Ihl 

for  pigs,  5M 
steers. 

■ource  of  starch  and  glucose.  15S1 
■weet,  characteristics,  1  .'>() 
water  In  groon  and  dry,  lAl 
weight  of  I  bushel,  IMi 
yellow  compared  with  white.  L50 
see  Corn  crop  and  Corn  plant 
Oorn-and-cob  meal.  L5d 
for  cows. 

horses.  3Q1 
piga,  aSH 
sheep.  fi23 
steers.  153 
Com  bran,  l  ftS 
Corn  chop,  see  Corn  meal 
Com  cobs,  weight  and  composition  of.  1.^0 
Com  crop,  changes  In  carbohydrates  during 
ripening,  12 
changes  in  crude  protein  during 

ripening.  12 
composition    of.    at  different 

stages,  11 
distribution  of  nutrients  in  ears 

and  stover,  194 
increase  In,  during  ripening.  13 
losses  in  fleld  curing.  195. 
proportion  of  ears  and  stover, 

194-5 

yield  of  nutrients  in  L  acre,  11.  13 
Com  feed-meal,  lia 
Cora  fodder,  1'I3.  190 

for  cows,  37f>-7.  380 
horses  rMl 
■heep.  Siiii. 
silage.  19 S,  200 
steers.  IxJ. 
green. 193 

for  soilage,  201 
preserving.  Iii5 
pulling,  liil 
saltpeter  in.  253 
shocking  or  stocking,  lfl5=fi 
shredding,  LSI 
Ts.  com  silage  for  cows.  380 
Cora  fo<ldcr  silage,  '^QQ 

Corn  forage,  see  Corn  fodder  and  Corn 
stover 

Cora  gluten  feed,  see  Gluten  feed 

Com  kernel,  parts  and  composition,  152 

Corn  nu'al,  lii 

as  solo  feed  for  cows,  12 
for  calves.  414 

cows,  359 

horses.  .301 

pigs,  iSM 

sheep,  523-.'i 

steers,  451-3 
Cora  plant.  11.  Hid 

changes  in  maturing,  II 

anide  protein  at  different  stages,  12 

distribution  of  nutrients.  105 

for  silage.  IDs- 201 

losses  by  ensiling  and  field  curing.  IQS 


Cera  plant,  eontinued 

nltrogon-frec  extract  at  different  stages. 

12 

number  of  stalks  per  acre.  ift4 

nutrients  at  different  stages,  11 
removing  ears  before  ensiling,  201 
requirements  for  growth.  Hit 
southern  for  silage,  1012 

Cora  oil, 

for  calves,  414 

Cora  product,  new.  IDS 

Com  silage,  see  .Silage,  cora 

Corn  smut,  feeding  experiments  with.  252 

Corn  soilage.  201 

Com  stalk  disease,  2&1 

Cera  stover,  193,  132 
ensiled.  2BQ 

for  cows,  an 

horses,  311,  312 
sheep,  530 
steers,  471.  421 
percentage  of  nutrients  of  crop  In.  IM 
aliroddod.  liLZ 
for  cows.  121 
steers,  401 
vs.  mixed  hay  for  cows.  .?77 
vs.  timothy  hay  for  horses,  311 
Cora  stover  silage,  2QQ. 
Correctives  for  pigs.  52fl 
Cost  of  feeds,  considering  in  formulating 

rations,  1_LL  iiilfcdka 
Cotton  seed.  111 
as  a  feed,  122 
for  cows,  3G5 
steers,  4('>2 
poison  in,  173 
products  from  1  ton.  111 
roasted.  172 
Cottonseed  cake,  172.  174 
cold-pressed,  17.3 
see  Cottonseed  meal 
Cottonseed  hulls.  125 
for  cows,  379 

steers.  472-4.  402 
Cottonseed  meal,  172.  174 

effects  on  animal  fats,  174 
for  beef  cows, 
calves,  415 
dairy  cows,  304— S 
horses,  307-8 
pigs,  173,  r>05 
sheep,  ^iil 

steers,  460-2.  468.  472-4.  476-7.  492. 

503 

makes  hard  butter,  174 
poison  in,  173 
Cottonseed  oil  for  calves.  414 
Cowpea,  ISO,  235 
for  pigs.  MQ 
horses.  305 
steers, 
Cowpea  hay,  225. 
for  cows,  375 
horses,  316 
sheep,  534 
steers,  471.  4111 
Cowpea  pasture,  23fi 
for  pigs.  613 
steers.  421 
Cowpea  silage.  235,  2fiS 
for  cows,  374  382 
8teers.~5Sl 
Cowpea  vine.  235 

Cows.  beef,  feed  and  care  of,  484-6 

vs.  dairy  cows  for  butter  fat.  34Q 
wintering.  484-6 
Cows,  dairy,  a3S-429 

(For  the  value  of  various  feeds  for 
cows,  see  the  different  feeds;  i.e.. 
Cora.  Clover  hay,  etc.) 
advanced  registry.  388 
amount  of  heat  given  off  dally,  68 
annual  feed  requirements.  395 
as  producers  of  human  food,  338-43 
basis  of  profitable  dairying.  313 
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Oows.  dalrir.  eorUin%ted 
breed  tOBtn. 

burden  of  dairying.  409 
calculating    rations  for. 

140  r>.  410 


112-6.  130. 


care  before  and  after  calving.  Af>7-0 
censuses.  :t'i(> 
changing  mlllvors.  aiti 
comfort.  Irnportanoo  of.  405 
comparod  with  heifers,  aili 
composition  of  milk  of  various  breeds. 

concentrate  allowance  for.  3fl& 

concentrates  for.  358-70 
cooking  feed  for, 
cost  of  keep.  liiU} 

milk,  by  montha.  3&& 
dairy  vs.  beef  type.  34Q 
dchuming.  'AH^ 
dUpositinn  of  food  by.  340 
dry  feed  for.  405 
drying  off,  407-H 
economy  of.  338—40 

effecta  of  advancing  lactation  on  milk 

yield.  Ml 
age  on  milk  yield.  34fi 
cattle  ticks  on  milk  yield.  155 
dehorning  on  milk  yield.  353 
drought  on  milk  ylt>ld.  iLS2 
exercise  on  milk  yield,  3^ 
milking    machines   on  milk 

yield.  351 
■paying  on  milk  yield,  333 
temperature  on  milk  yield.  352 
tuberculin    testing   on  milk 

yield,  a53 
turning  to  pasture  on  milk 

yield,  352 
work  on  quality  of  milk,  353 
excessive  and  low  feeding.  34H.  349 
exercise  for.  353 
feed  and  care  of.  aQS-41 1 

yield  of  great.  393-.'S 
fbedlng  as  individuals.  400 

concentrates  on  pasture,  401-3 
exclusively  on  concentrates,  22 
fat,  3511 
feeds  for.  35h-sq 

required  by.  for  I  year.  3fiS 
when  dry.  AM 

forced  feeding,  332 
fk«quency  of  feeding,  355.  Iflfi 
milking.  34<L  355 
freshening  In  fall  vs.  spring.  lOa 
generous  feed  and  care  for.  3i2& 
gestation  period,  408 
good  and  poor  producers.  341 
great,  feed  and  yield  of.  303-& 
grinding  grain  for.  268.  405 

f rooming.  35i 
legelund  method  of  milking.  355 
herd  records,  3SS-0 
inefficient,  causes  of.  3A2 
kindness  In  care  of.  3.'il.  IGQ 
liberal  and  meager  feeding.  348.  34fl 
lime  withheld  from.  64,  2M 
loss  In  weight.  319 
inlik.  see  Milk,  cow's 
milk  and  fat  records.  387-Oft 
milking  machines,  3M 

three  times  daily,  355 
ofBcial  t<»st8.  3SS 
order  of  feeding,  400 
palatable  food,  importance  of,  403 
pasture,  supplementing  short,  403 
pasturage  vs.  soilage  for.  3S5 
preparation  of  feed  for,  40  5 
profitable  and  unprofitable.  342 
ration  for.  should  be  well  balanced.  400 
rations  for,  examples    of  economical, 
140-5.  400-11 
When  on  test.  393-5 
records,  keeping  on  farm.  388 
of  groat  cows,  MKi  5 
regularity  In  care  of.  354,  4 oft 


Cows,  dairy,  ctmtintied 

rest.  Importance  of,  402 

returns  from,  compared  with  other  fkrm 

animals. 

00. 

steers. 

fn  Swedish  test  asaoda* 

tlons.  m 

rood  and  poor  prodacm. 

141-3 


roughage*  for.  aZIbM 

salt  for.  405 
shelter  for,  405 

shredding  corn  fodder  for,  2A& 

spaying.  353 

subatltutlng  legume  hay  for  concen- 
trates. 372  C 

succulent  feed,  importance  of.  4Q3 

succulent  feeds  for.  379-80 

tests  of,  at  expo8ition.s.  391.  302 

unreliability  of  short.  380 

tuberculin  ttwitlng.  353 

turning  to  pasture  352 

use  of  feed  by.  340 

variations  in  fat  In  milk.  34&-Jt8 

water  for,  404 

wet  and  dry  feed  for.  355 

see  Heifer 
Cow-testing  associations.  387-8 
Crab  grass,  213 
Creep  for  foaLs.  324 

lambs.  558 
Crimson  clover,  see  Clover,  crimson 
Crops  for  the  silo.  25Z 
Crude  protein,  see  Protein,  cnide 
Cud.  chewing  the,  Ifl 
Cull  beans.  18Q 

Cutting  hay  and  straw,  see  Chaffing 
CyUndrlcal  silo.  252 

capiM:ity  of  different  sixes,  2fi2 

Dairy  and  beef  breeds.  Internal  fat  from.  142 

Dairy  by-products.  Iiil:r3 
for  pigs.  51ili 

spreading  disease  thru.  152 
Dairy  calves,  see  Calves,  dairy 
Dairy  cows,       Cows,  dairy 
Dairying,  the  burden  of,  409 

based  on  maternity  of  cow.  33i 
the  individual  cow,  342 

Darkness,  see  Light 

Dehorning,  effects  on  cows.  353 
Depression  of  digestibility.  51=2 
Diasta.se,  Ua2 
Digest ihility.  3ft-4l 

coefBdents  of.  36-9.  Appendix  Table  II 

depression  of.  51,  2iLI 

effect  of  acid  on,  52 

effects  of  work  on,  2S4 

factors  influencing,  50-3 

general  discussion  of,  37-9.  50-3 

influence  of  age  on,  63 

amount  of  feed  oaten  on.  50 
breed  on,  52 

frequency  of  feeding  on.  51 
kind  or  class  of  animal  on. 
52 

palatabllfty  of  feed  on.  3Q 

preparation  of  feed  on,  5L 
207-71.  525 

proportion  of  different  nu- 
trients on.  51 

starvation  on. 

water  on.  51 

work  on.  51 
method  of  determining.  37 
of  coarse  forage.  311 
of  cooked  food.  51.  269-70 

of  fat.  as 

of  feeds.  36-41 
of  feeds  high  In  fiber.  39 
of  food  by  horse,  52^  2S3 
pig.  52 

ruminants.  52 
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DlgestlbOlty,  eontinued 

of  grasMos  affected  by  maturity.  50 

of  ground  grain,  il 
of  nltrogenoua  feeds,  fi2 
of  silage.  SI 
Dlgpstible  nutrient,  12 

X>li{C8tible  nutrients  in  feeding  ■tuffs.  30. 

Appendix  Table  III 
I>Isestlon.  11 

heat  evolved  In,  45^  12 
In  stomach.  20-2 

of  fiber  involves  much  work.  H.  55 
studicfl  of  Pawlow  on.  2'.)- .'10 
trials  with  cooked  feed,  51,  260-70 
horses,  2 S3 
sheep.  M 
work  Involved  In.  45.  47.  65^  2S5 
Digestion     coefficients,   "57-57  Appendix 

Table  II 
Dlge«tlTe  glands,  work  of.  2Q 
Digestive  tract  of  farm  animals,  IZ 
Dipping  sheep.  MM 
Distillers'  grains,  dried.  ISS 
for  cows.  :iM 
horses.  liliS 
pigs.  fMlZ 
shcH'p,  iul2 
steers.  4115 
Distillery  slop.  IHJi 
for  steers.  4r>.'» 
Draft,  energy  expended  by  horses  in.  200 

required  on  different  road  laeds,  253 
Dressed  carcass.  conipo!<ition  of.  from  farm 
animals.  15 
yielded  by  pigs,  5M 
sheep.  ^IH 
steers.  4  <0.  M2 
Dried  beet  pulp,  see  Beet  pulp,  dried 
Dried  blood,  see  Blood  meal 
Dried  brewers'  grains,  see  Brewers'  grains, 
dried 

Dried  distillers'  grains,  see  Distillers'  grains. 

dried 

Dried  fish,  see  PLsh  meal 
Drought,  effects  of,  on  milk,  252 
Durra.  IM 
Dynamometer,  282 

Earth  nut,  see  Peanut 

Economy  in  feeding  live  stock,  130-4» 

Egyptian  corn,  see  Milo 

Emmer,  IM 

for  cows,  zm 
pigs.  5il2 
sheep.  520 
steers,  4 oft 
Energy.  -1^-8 

available  and  net,  ±5 

expended  by  dairy  cows, 

factors  influencing  amount  appearing  as 

useful  work.  lO^,  2SH-9() 
for  animals  derived  from  sun.  2 
for  work  furnished  by  carbohydrates.  LQ2 

fat.  102 
protein,  IQ2 

in  common  feeds.  44^  Ifi 
In  pure  nutrients,  ^ti 
In  urea,  4.">.  4ft 

losses  of.~3epcnd  on  body  surface.  53 
muscular,  may  come  ft-om  protein.  ^ 

100.  102 

produced  by  oxidation  of  car- 
bohydrates and  fat,  101-2 

production  of,  IQl 

source  of, 

net.  4fl 

in  feeding  stuffs,  ifl 

In  feeds  determines  amount  of  work  pro- 
duced. 102.  2M 
lost  in  chewing  feeds.  43 
part  expended  which  la  utilized  in  work. 


required  for  maintenance.  57 
required  for  work,  decreases  with  prac- 

tloe.  1U3 


Energy  required  for  work.  eonUntud 

factors  influencing, 

103.  288-9.  2112 
Increases    with  fa- 
tigue, un 
Increases  with  speed, 
103.  2M 

of  animal  machine  compared  with  steam 

engine.  104 
of  feeds,  loss  of.  In  assimilation,  4.>-8 
digestion,  45-8. 

2.S4-.'-. 
feces.  45.  42 
mastlc~ation.  45.  47. 

284 -.S 
production  processes. 
4ft-S 

urine,  4.'t-7 

see  Work 

Energy  values  of  feeds,  Armsby's.  121 
Engine  compared  with  animals.  44.  45.  104 
English  system  of  allowing  for  manurial 

value  of  feeds,  277 
Ensilage,  see  .Silage 

Eoslllng,  manner  in  which  green  forage  is 

preserved  by,  254 
Enzymes.  20 
Kropsin.  24 
Eritot,  2M 

Ether  extract,  see  Fat 

Ewes,  breeding,  food  and  care  of,  .t4S-fiO 

care  of.  at  lambing  time,  553 

after  lambing,  .^r)  t 
when  raising  wintvr  lambs, 
565 

concentrates  for,  551 

date  of  lambing.  513 

feed  required  for  Uiil  lbs.  milk,  5Mk 

flushing,  540 

milking  qualities  of.  5.55-6 
roughages  for.  5iil=3 
succulent  feeds  for.  551-3 


turning  to  pasture,  5^ 
wintering,  55(>->H 


tng 

Ewe  s  milk,  composition  of,  77,  555 

value  for  lambs,  5Iili 
Kxrreraent,  see  Manure 
Exercise  for  brood  sows,  582,  625 

carriage  horses,  295.  335 

colts,  20ft 

dairy  cows.  353 

fattening  animals,  lA 

horses,  205 

lambs.  5li  5M 

pigs.  5K2.  ()25 

stallions.  329 
Exposure  for  lambs,  51^ 
steers, 

Farm  animals,  calculating  rations  for.  I12-S, 

124.  13fr-45 

comparative  fattening  qual- 
ities of.  89-91 

composition  of  bodies  of. 
14-6 

Importance  of,  to  agriculttire. 
vii-x 

manure  voided  by,  273 
nitrogen   and   ash  retained 

and  voided  by.  213 
relative    economy    of,  90. 

3.{.S-9.  42.5,  5M 
see  Live  stock 
Farming,  adapt  type  of.  to  local  conditions, 
HZ 

Farm  manure,  see  Manure 
Pat.  4 

absorption  of.  32 

amount  formed  from  various  nutrients. 

a  source  of  muscular  energy.  IQ2 
compared  with  other  nutrients  for  pro 

ducing  work.  102 
digestion  of,  25 

effect  of  cottonseed  meal  on,  114 
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Fat,  continued 

feeding,  effect  on  digestibiUty.  52 
feeding  to  dairy  cows.  'd5£t 
formed  by  ox  in  1  day,  lii 

from  carbohydrates,  M 
pentosans.  Ji7 
protein,  az 
In  animal  may  resemble  that  In  veget- 
able, an 

In  milk,  factors  influencing  composition 

and  yield.  X4l-fi7 
Klobulea  in.  liA^ 
origin  in  body.  5i5 
possible  amount  produced  in  body  by 

nutrients.  SS 
source  of.  in  milk,  LQa 
vegetable,  4-5 

yielded  by  great  dairy  cows,  3113 
wool.  iOZ 

Fatten  animals  to  meet  demands  of  market. 
HZ 

Fattening.  83-91 

composition  of  Increase  during,  83—5 
factors  influencing.  82 
influence  of  age  on.  M 

ample  food  on,  gfi.  07-8 
bretKl  on,  S9 
exercise  on.  62. 
palatabillty  on.  &9 
temperament  on.  89 
object  of.  83 
ration  for.  Kg 
Fattening  period,  cost  of  gain  increases  with 
length,  j-.M.  .'S»H.  6311 
length  for  pigs.  Qim 

sheep.  .Sill.  5112 
steers,  437-9 
Fattening  process,  what  it  is.  Si 
Fattening  qualities  of  ox,  sheep,  and  pig 

compared.  QU 
Fattening  the  hon»e.  332-4 
Fatty  tissues,  storage  of.  see  Fattening 
Feces,  2K 

boat  lost  in,  45.  41.  SI 
Feed,  aduiinistration  to  cows.  40-'>-7 

horses.  i;97-8 
lambs, 
pigs, 

steers,  500-1 
Feed,  consumed  dally  by  pigs  of  various 
weights,  568-9 
from  birth  to  maturity  by 

steers,  432 
yearly  by  calves,  427 
cows,  39.'»-fl 
horses,  318 
oooldng,  for  farm  animals, 
horses.  294 
pigs.  209.  .576 
effects  on  butter  fat,  3il 
influence  on  body  of  pig.  8L 
milk  fat.  34«Pm 
long  and  short  for  steers.  437 
preparation  for  farm  animals,  267-71 
calves.  415 
cows.  40S 
horses,  293-4 
pigs,  573-7 
sheep,  515 
steers,  4.51-3 
relation  to  work  of  horse.  282 
regulation  of  sale.  IQD 
returns  fW>m  by  various  farm  animals. 

soaking,  211 

for  horses ,  2M 
swine,  .'i77 
see  Feeds,  also  Feeding  stuffs 
waste,  utilized  by  livestock,  vlll 
Feed  adulteration,  iflQ 
Feeding  standards,  109-38 
first,  mil 

for  dairy  cows,  comparison  of,  133 
Ecklea,  1.32.  133 
Haocker^sTlaQ 


Feeding  standards,  coniinued 

for  dairy  cows.  Savage's,  132 

ScandinaAian.  126 
Woll-Humphrey.  lil 
for  farm  animals,  109-38 
Armsby's,  120-6 
Kellner's.  118-20 

Modified   Wolfr-Lehmann.  134-8. 

Appendix  Table  V 
Wolff.  IIQ 

Wolff- Lt'hra an n.  110-2.  116-8.  Ap- 
pendix Table  IV   

for  lambs,  Bull-Emmett.  123 
history  of.  109-10 
only  approximate  guides,  llfi 
Feeding  stuffs.  149-27 1 
adulteration.  lilD 

coofflclents  of  digestibility.  39^  Appen- 
dix Table  11 
composition,  8,  Appendix  Table  I 
control,  lHOrJ 

digestible  nutrients  in.  40.  Appendix 
Table  III 

fertilizing  constituents  in,  274-6.  Ap- 
pendix Table  III 
gtilde  in  purchasing.  191 
mineral  matter  in,  8-0.  Appendix  Tabk 

VI  — 
value  of,  to  animal.  44 
Feed  lot.  counsel  in.  493-506 

paved,  448 
Feed  racks  for  shocp.  516 
Feeds,  Armsby's  energy  value  of.  121 

cost  of.  considering  in  formulating 

rations.  140-5 
fertilizing  value  of,  274-.S 

how  allowed  for  in  England.  2ZZ 
for  beef  bulls,  AhQ. 

beef  calves,  4K7-Q 

beef  cows.  4 84 -6 

breeding  owes.  549-55 

brood  mares.  320=2 

brood  sows.  624-0 

carriage  horse-s.  335 

dairy  bulLs.  i2il 

dairy  calves.  4 1 2-24 

dairy  cows.  358-86 

dairy  heifers,  liili 

foals.  323-8 

horses.  2'.)9-319 

Iambs,  r>r)H-Q 

pigs.  531=023. 

rams.  549 

sheep.  521-47 

stallions.  32fl 

steers.  449-83,  489-02 

trotting  horses,  335 

work  horses,  33fl 
Kellner's  starch  values.  IIP 
low  In  fiber,  digestibility  of,  39 

in  lime,  05 

In  phosphorus,  05 
market  prices  not  guide  to  raltie  of,  138 
mixed  or  proprletarv,  ISli 
rich  in  lime,  63,  Appendix  Table  TI 

In  phosphorus.  fi5 
selecting,    for    economical  rations. 

139-45 

sultabiUtv  of,  considering  in  formulat- 
ing rations.  112 
true  value  of.  for  work  horses,  285 
see  Feed,  also  Feeding  stuffs 
Feed  units.  126-8 

measuring  economy  of  cow  by  using. 

l.?H 

use  in  Swedish  test  associations,  129 
Fertility,  bu\-ing.  in  purchased  feeds.  276 

selling,  in  crops,  2111 
FertiUxers.  composition  and  value  of,  222 
essential  elements  in.  2Z2 
see  Manure 
FcrtlUzing  coustituonts  in  feeding  stuffs.  2Zli 

Appendix  Table  III 
Fertillxing  value  of  feeds,  retained  and  voided 
by  anlmAls.  2Z2 
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Fermratatlon  In  stomach.  22 
Peterita.  168.  169 

for  pigs,  Sill 
Fet«rlta  fodder,  202 
Peterita  silage  for  sheep.  513 
Fiber,  m 

changed  to  marsh  gas,  2fi 

digestion  of,  2& 

how  determined  In  feeds.  ID 

loss  of  energy  in  digesting. 
Field  bean,  see  Bean,  fluid 
Field  pea.  see  Pea,  Held 
Filly,  weight  of  at  birth.  322 

time  to  brood, 
Fish  meal.  IM 

for  dairy  cows,  3fi9 
Flat  turnips,  see  Turnips 
Flavor  of  mlllc  affected  by  feed,  3^ 
Flax  fiH-d.  122 
Flax  oil-feed,  122 
Flax  plant  by-product.  122 
Flax  seed,  lii 

for  calves.  414.  410 
Flax  straw.  212 
Flesh  formation.  25 
Flesh  meal  for  dairy  cows.  3M 

sheep.  532 
Flock.  sM  Sheep 
Flour,  manufacture  of.  Ufi 

red  dog.  15a 
Foaling  time,  care  of  mare  at.  321-2 
Foals,  care  of,  a2i'-8 

cost  of  raising,  32S 
cow's  milli  for,  '.i25 
creep  for. 

feed  for.  after  weaning,  32ft-7 
fall.  a22 

forcing  draft.  328 
mineral  matter  for,  32fi 
raising  orphan,  325 
weaning.  il25 
weight  of,  at  birth.  322 
yearly  gain  of.  322.  328 
see  Colt 
Fodder,  ensilage  of,  254 

Fodder  corn,  see  Corn  fodder  and  Corn 
forage 

Food,  cooked,  digestibility  of.  2fiQ 

coarse,  energy  lost  In  digesting.  IS 
disposition  of.  In  respiration  study.  42 
of  horse,  loss  of  energy  in  digestion, 
i& 

taken  by  ox  In  L  day.  42=3. 
unappreciated  factors  in.  2Q 
see  Foods,  also  Feeding  stuffs 
Fortco.  coarse,  see  Roughage 

green,  digi^stiblllty  of,  HQ 
Forage  poisoning.  251 
Force,  see  Work 
Foot-ton  and  foot-po\md.  2S2 
Fowl  meadow  grass.  211 
Frosted  corn  for  silage,  200 
Fnilt.  242 

for  horses.  318 
sugar,  3 
Fuel  value  of  feed,  see  Energy 

Gain,  by  calves.  121 
foals.  322 
lambs.  550.  fififl 
pigs.  568-70 
Bbeep,  512 
st^iers.  432=fi 
comparative,  by  ox.  sheep,  and  pig.  fiQ 
of  growing  animals,  75-6 
Garbage  for  nigs. 

OaaoUne  ana  steam  engines  compared  with 

animals,  44^  l£t<  lO* 
Oaatric  lulco.  2D 
Germ  oil  meal.  154 

for  cows,  362 
Ofwtatlon  period  of  cow,  408 
ewe.  548 
mare.  321 
sow,  626 


Glucose.  3-4 

disappears  from  muscles  during  work, 

102 

manufactured  from  corn.  153 
stored  In  the  muscles,  102 
Gluten  feed,  154 
for  cows,  3fi2 
pigs.  1108 
sheep,  532 
steers.  4fi5.  503 
Gluten  meat.  154 
for  cows.  31i2 
horses,  IiQ8 
pigs,  im8 
Gluten  of  wheat.  150 
Glycogen.  32.  102 

disappears  from  muscles  during  work. 
33.  102 

produced  continuously  in  body  tissues, 
102 

stored  in  the  muscles,  33^  102 
Goat,  Angora.  567 

milch.  M2 
Goober,  see  Peanut 

Grade.  Influence  on  energy  expended  In 

work.  280 
Grain,  grinding,  see  Grinding  grain 
ground,  digestibility  of.  51 
hogging  down  ripe.  <> l a 
soaking,  for  horses,  201 

pigs,  574-6.  S21 

Grass.  204-15 

changes  in  ripomng.  50.  201 

curing  Into  hay.  217 

dried  compared  with  fresh,  217 

effects  of  frequent  cutting  on  yield.  204 

weather  in  curing.  217 -H 
for  silage,  25S 

f tains  of  steers  on,  501-2 
nfluence  of  ripeness  on  digestibility.  5fi 
pasture  for  pigs,  61.'> 
quality  of  young.  201 
time  to  cut  for  hay,  205<  212fl 
Grasses,  mixed.  214 

the  smaller.  2Q1zl15 
see  Hay.  also  Pasture 
Groasewood.  210 

Great  Britain,  fattening  sheep  in.  538 

steers  In.  482 
Green  forage,  digestibility  of,  50 
Grinding  grain  for  cows.  405 

farm  animals.  208 
horses.  204. 
pigs.  ryT.i-G 
sheep.  515.  523 
steers.  451  -3 
oats  for  horses.  268.  204 
Grooming,  effects  on  cows,  353 
Grooming  horses.  202 
Ground  bone  for  calves.  112 
colts,  320 
pigs.  573,  580 
Ground  rock  phosphate,  see  Phosphate,  rock 
Growing  animals.  <  ">-,S3 

effect  of  checldng  growth  of,  fifl 
mUk  natural  foo<i  for  young.  22 
roughing  thru  the  winter,  112 
Growth  of  animals,  75-83 

increase  in  protein  and  mineral  matter 

during.  25 
relation  between  composition  of  milk 

and  rate  of,  28 
mineral  matter  requirements  for,  81-2 
protein  requirements  for,  79-80 
Guinea  grass.  213 

Haecker  feeding  standard  for  dairy  cows.  13Q 

Hairy  vetch,  see  Vetch,  hairy 

Harness,  influence  of.  on  work  of  horse.  2fiZ 

Hay,  aids  in  curing.  220 

aroma  of.  218 

brown.  221 

digostlbllity  of.  50 

chaffing  or  cutting,  see  Chaffing  hay 

changes  while  curing.  218=0 
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Hftjr.  continued 

from  second  growth  grmas.  21fl 

limo  for  curloK.  2iu 
losses  by  stacking.  222 
making,  21ii=22 

undiT  favorable  conditions.  22Q 
mcasuroment,  '222 
mixing  straw  with,  for  curing.  2111 
new  made,  laxaiivo.  2111 
salt  for  curing,  219 
shrinkage,  222 

spontaneous  combustion.  221 
timo  to  cut  clover  for,  2^ 

grass  for,  205.  2Q& 
vs.  com  silago  for  dairy  cows,  3B1 
see  Grasses,  also  Legumes 
Hay,  alfalfa,  effects  of  rain  on.  21& 
losses  by  stacking.  220 
Hay  equivalents.  lOH 
Hay  tea.  for  calves.  A23 
Heat,  amount  given  oft  by  cow  dally.  OS 

in  coal,  pure  nutrients,  and 
various  feeds.  41 
controlling  loss  of,  from  body.  6Q 
energy  expended  in  body  takes  form 

of,  48,  64 
how  ItTs  produced  In  body,  53 
loss  from  body,  5tV-a 

depends  on  body  surface,  5S 

covering  of  body,  57 
temperament.  ^ 
lost  in  digestion,  4Z 

warming  water  drunk.  69 
manner  of  escape  from  body.  51 
manner  of  equalization  in  body, 
of  body  Increased  by  work,  iii 
produced  by  all  the  work  of  body.  fiA 
production  In  body,  55-6 

InHueuccd  by  standing  and  lying,  ^ 
regulation  in  body.  M 
requirements  for  maintenance.  57 
see  Energy 
Heating  water  for  cows,  404 

farm  animals.  09 
Heifers,  beef.  vs.  steers,  443 
Heifers,  dairy,  advantage   of  home-reared. 


age  to  breed.  421 
cost  of  roaring.  427-R 
feed  and  care  of.  l-'ft  S 
yield  of,  compared  with  cow, 
346 

Hemp  seed  cake,  3iiZ 

Herblvora.  feeding  concentrates  only  to.  72 

Herd  records  of  cows.  aK7-fl  1 

Herd's  grass,  see  Timothy 

Hogs,  see  Pigs 

HoKKlng  down  com,  588 

Hominy  feed,  1^ 

for  cows,  3Aa 
pigs.  5'JO 
steers.  432 
Honeycomb,  or  second  stomach,  lA 
Hordein,  & 
Horse  bean.  ISO 
/        for  horses.  305 

Horse  feeding,  a  skilled  art, 
Horse  power.  deOnitlon.  2^ 
Horses,  2S 1-337 

(For  value  of  various  foods  for  horses, 
see  the  difloront  ft^ods:  L  e.,  Oora, 
Oats,  etc.) 
air  breathed  by,  QZ 
army,  feed  and  care  of.  292.  830 
blanketing.  2mi 
body  temperature  of.  54 
earn  of.  hints  on.  207.  320-37 
carriage,  feed,  and  care  of.  335 
chaffing  hay  for.  2aii 
clipping, 

concontratos  for.  290-309 
cooked  feed  for,  2M 
cost  of  feed,  ilA 

raising.  323 
digestibility  of  food  by.  62,  283 


Hones,  eontiniud 

effects  of  exerds©  and  work  on.  284 

energy  expended  in  carrying  load,  28S 
draft,  -iilQ. 
lifting  body.  28fl 
locomotion.  2&fl 

excess  of  roughago  injurious.  309 

exorcise  for.  2li5 

fattening.  332-4 

feed  and  care  of.  320-37 

work,  relation  of.  2J52zzQ3 

feed  consumed  yearly.  3J-S 

preparation  of.  for.  2QS-70.  293-4 
required  for  maintenance.  28.S 

feeding,  supervision  of.  2fi8 

f(H'<l3  for.  20'.>-310 

lilting  for  shows.  335 

grade,  effect  on  energy  expended  in 
work,  liiia 

grinding  grain  for.  268.  234 

grooming.  207 

hints  on  fec^dlng.  297 

locomotion  of.  2S9 

magnitude  of  horse  Industry.  281 

maint<>nanco  requirements.  235 

measuring  work  performed  by.  2S2 

nutrients,  not.  needed  in  work.  23Z 

nutritive  ratio  for.  2iiQ 

power  exerted  by.  of  varying  weights. 
232 

preparing  feed  for.  203-4 
protein  requirements  of.  280.  290 
rations  for.  33i 
relation  of  feed  to  work.  2S2 

speed  to  feed  and  work.  28S 
roughage,  amount  for.  at  hard  wurlc,  2fi2 

excess  of.  injurious.  309 

necessity  of.  73 
roughages  for.  309-18 
saddle  horse,  caro  and  feed  of.  3:33 
salt  for.  2Ui 
severe  work  by.  232 
soaking  grain  for.  294 
speed  influences   energy    required  for 

work.  233 
stables  for.  29A 
succulent  feeds  for.  316-8 
sudden  changes  In  feed  dangerous,  232 
supervision  of  feeding.  2113 
teeth,  care  of.  2al 
temperature  of.  55 
trotting,  feed  and  care  of.  335 
unusual  feeds  for.  239 
water  drunk  by.  295.  318 
evaporated  by,  2ii2 
watering,  time  of,  224 
weight,  variations  in,  292 
wintering.  332 

work,  factors  Influencing,  281-08 
feed  and  care  of,  330 
value  of  feeds  for,  2Si 
wido  and  narrow  rations  for,  291 
work  performed  by,  232 

Influence  of  speed  on,  288,  232 

grade  on,  239 
in  relation  to  feed.  232 
types  of.  287 
Hothouse  lambs,  see  Lambs,  hot-house 
Hungarian  grass,  see  Millet 
Hydrochloric  acid  in  gastric  Juice,  20 
In  stomach,  21^  63 
influence    on  pancreatic 
secretion,  23 

Increase  during  fattening,  oompoaltion  of. 

83-5 

Indian  corn  plant,  see  Oom 
Inorganic  phosphorus,  see  Oaldum  phos- 
phate 
Intestinal  secretion,  24 
IntoslLne.  largo,  digestion  In,  24 

small,  digestion  in.  22^ 
Intestines,  length  and  capacity  of.  Ifi 

of  pigs,  length.  534 
Invertases,  24 
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Iron  In  blood.  S3 
plants.  2 

Japan  clover,  see  Lespedexa 
Japanese  millet,  see  Millet.  Japanese 

Japanoso  cane, 
for  pigs.  016 
steers.  182 
Jerusalem  artichoke,  see  Artichoke 
Johnson  grass.  212 
Johnson  grass  hay  for  cows,  37Q 

horses.  'AIQ 

Johnson  grass  and  cowpoa  silage  for  ateers. 

June  grass,  see  Bluegrass 

Kafir,  los.  IM 

for  lalvcs,  114 
cows,  aiiU 
horses.  aQ3 
pigs.  593-4 
steers,  456-6 
may  contain  poUon.  251 
Kafir  fodder.  201-2 

for  beef  cows.  4Sfl 
Kafir  silago. 

for  beef  cows.  ISfi 
dairy  cows,  382 
steers.  18Q 
Kafir  stover,  202 

for  beef  cows.  ISfi 
■teers,  4Z2 

Kale.  247 
Kaoliang.  168,  im 

for  pigs,  MH 
Kaoliang  fodder  and  stover.  202 
Kelincr's  starch  values  and  feeding  standard. 
118-20 

Kentucky  bluegrass.  see  Bluegrass 
Kidneys,  elimination  of  waste  thru.  24 
Kidneys  of  pigs,  induenco  of  corn  feeding  on. 

93-4 

Kindness.  efToct  of,  on  digestion.  51.  254 
Kohlrabi,  211i 
Kudzu  vine,  21Q 

Labor,  see  Work 

Labor,  distribution  of  In  livestock  farming,  ix 
Lactase,  24 

Lactation,  effects  of  advancing.  34Z 
Lactcals,  32 
Lambing,  date  of.  548 
Lambs,  see  Sheep 

assimilate  calcium  phosphate.  QiJ 

compared  with  calves.  425 

pigs.  425.  557 

economy  of.  compared  with  pigs.  552 

fattening,  560-4 

feed  and  care  of,  553.  55 1,  55S-6Q 
feeding  grain  before  and  after  weaning. 
5111 

gains  by.  512.  651i 

&ain  from  ewe's  milk,  553 
ot-house.  564-6 
returns  from,  compared  with  other  farm 

animals,  9a- 1 ,  557 
rich  and  poor  milk  for,  18 
spring.  560 

teaching  young,  to  eat.  558 
weaning.  5511 
weight  of.  at  birth.  554 
winter.  564-6 
I>amb's-quartcr  seed  for  pigs,  fififi 
Leaves  and  twigs,  248 
Legumes  for  forage,  22.'^-39 
for  silage.  258.  382 
importance  in  feeding.  64,  223 
in  place  of  concentrates  for  cowa, 

37l-<t 
rich  in  lime.  223 
Legume  hay.  importance  of.  for  cows.  370 

horses. 
pigs.  021 
sheep.  5illiz=4 
steers.  466-8 


Lrf^umo  roughages  for  pigs,  021-3 
Leguntiii.  [> 

Leguminous  seeds,  177-9.  179-8Q 

for  horses,  305 
Leguminous  plants  for  green  forage  and  hay, 

223-39 

Leguminous    roughaKe    contains    lime  In 

excess  of  phosphorus.  i(5 
Lespedcza,  •^:^7 
Lespudoza  hay,  232 
for  horses,  310 
Light,  importance  of,  for  farm  animals.  Z4 

absence  of.  favors  fattening,  Z4 
Lime,  64-5 

effect  of  doflclcncy  in  ration,  04 

feeds  low  In.  and  rich  In,  65,  Appendix 

Table  VI 
In  legumes,  65^  223 
required  for  growth,  81 

maintenance,  64-.'» 
withholding  from  cows.  64i  3&L 
pigs.  &1=3 

■ee  Calcium 
Lime  phosphate,  see  Caldum  phosphate 
Linseed  cake,  see  Linseed  meal 
Linseed  meal  or  cake,  176 
for  calves.  414.  115 
cows,  366 
horses,  30Z 
pigs,  1102.  QOl 
sheep,  5il 

steers,  463,  476-7,  503 
new  process,  1 76 
old  process,  176 
Linseed  oil  meal,  see  Linseed  meal 
Lipase, 
Liver,  23 

influence  of  corn  feeding  on.  fl4 
Live  stock  and  profitable  farming,  vll 

consume  feed  otherwise  wasted, 
vill 

employ  labor  thruout  year,  Ix 
promote    intelligent    and  pro* 

f:resslvo  agriculture,  ix 
Ize  land  unsuited  for  tillage, 
vill 

Load,  enery  expended  by  horse  carrying. 

Locomotion  of  horse.  289 

Loco  poisoning,  252 
Lucerne,  see  Alfalfa 
Lymph,  32^  M 
Lymphatic,  31 

Machine,  the  animal  as  a,  103 
Maintenance  of  farm  animals,  54-74 
Maintenance    ration,    see    Ration,  main- 
tenance 

Maintenance  re<iulrements,  54-74 

greater  when  animal  is  standing.  28 

of  horse,  285-7 

vary  with  body  surface,  58 
Maize,  see  Corn 
Malt,  162 

manufacture  of,  102 
Maltase,  24 
Malt  sugar,  4^  24.  102 
Malt  sprouts,  HE! 

for  cows,  363 
Mammoth  clover,  see  Glover,  mammoth 
Mangels,  212 

dangerous  to  rams  or  wethers.  242.  53& 

for  cows,  384 

pigs,  ilia 

sheep,  538 
steers,  481,  1S3 
Manure,  272-8P 

barnyard,  benefits  the  soli,  2Z2 
calculating  amount  of,  278 
care  of,  to  prevent  loss,  280 
fertilizing  constituents  recovered  in, 
273 

influence  of  feed  on.  2Z4 
losses  in,  279 

value  of  1  ton  from  farm  animals.  2ZZ 
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MftDure,  eonUntud 

voided  by  stoer  from  birth  to  maturity. 

8e«  Fertilizers 
Manorial  value  of  feeds.  22A 
ManypUes.  18 

Mare,  brood,  feed  and  care  of.  32fb^ 
gestation  period  of.  3^ 
8eo  Horso 

Mare's  milk,  composition  and  yield  of.  32A 
Margin  in  fattening  live  stock,  liil 
Marsh  Ran.  or  methane.  28.  38.  43.  47 
Marsh  hay.  21A 

for  sheep,  i2& 
Mastication,  lii 

energy  lost  in.  18 
Meadow  rescue,  '^i  i 
Meat,  marbling  of.  K3 
Meat  meal  and  meat  scrap,  see  Tatikage 
Melons.  2A1 
Metabolism.  21 
Metaholizablo  energy.  45 
Middlings,    see    Wheat    middlings.  Oat 

middlings,  etc. 
Milch  cows,  BOO  Cows 
MUk.  cow  s.  181,  ■•U4-fi7 

ash  in.  21 

bitter,  a^fi 

color  of.  alTectod  by  feed.  3l5& 

colostrum.  77 

composition  of.  77,  314 

factors  influencing,  344  ■r,7 
loHuence  of  advancing  lactation  on. 
312 

age  of  cow.  3M 
condition   at  calving. 

31S 
drought,  3^ 

exercise,  'iHA 
feed.  349-51 
period   between  mllk- 

ings.  311i 
turning  to  pasture,  322 
work. 

effects  of  rich,  on  infants.  IS 

young  animals.  Zii 
fat  globules  In.  rM/i 
fat,  source  of,  in.  IQH 
feed-cost  of  producing,  395-fl 
first  and  last  drawn,  composition  of. 
aiii 

flavor,  affected  by  feed.  3.55 

rape  pasture,  ?4Q 
rye  pu6ture.  2111 
for  calves,  412.  112 
foals,  325 
lambs,  asZ 
pigs, 

nitrogen  and  ash  In,  10^  72 
odors  In,  due  to  feed.  :<o.'> 
of  different  breeds,  ■•<4  t 
yield,  effects  of  advancing  lactation  on. 
311 

of  great  dairy  cows.  3fi3=fi 
period  of  greatest.  318 
MUk.  ewe's.  77^  5Jiii 
mare's,  324 
sow's.  TZ,  6211 
Milk,  production  of.  IQA 

nutrients  required  for,  106 
secretion  of,  lill 
source  of  fat  in,  LOS 
the  natural  food  for  young  animals,  IZ 
Milking  cows  3  times  daily,  3iLi 
Milking,  llegolund  method.  3^ 
Milkdng  machines.  3^ 
Millet  seed.  IZC 
for  pigs.  595. 
sheep,  531 
steers.  457 
foxtail,  im 
German.  209 
hog,  or  broom-com.  1711 
Hungarian. 
Japanese,  2^Ui 


MUlet  hay,  209 

dangerous  to  horses.  311 
for  horsos,  311 
laml:s,  53^ 
steers,  421 
Mllo.  IM.  Ui2 

for  horses.  303 
pigs, 

sheep,  530 
steers,  4S£S 
Mllo  fodder  and  stover.  202 
Mineral  matter.  2^  62-7.  ai 
controls  life  processes,  03 
digestion  of,  28 

effects  on  animals  of  lack  of.  63^  SI 
bones  of  pigs.  SL  SI.  513 
for  calves,  ii& 

colts.  32fi 

cows,  SI.  3M 

pigs,  66,        94,  .'^72-3 
Importance  oTTlniood.  63 
Increase  in.  during  growth,  75-6 
In  fetHling  stuffs,  8^  2±      Appendix  Table 

In  plants.  2. 1 

required  for  growth.  81-2 

maintenance.  65 
stored  In  body  of  ox  in  I  day.  i2 
see  Calcium  and  Phosphorus 
Mixed  feeds.  IS9 

Modified  Wolff- Lohmann  feeding  standard 

134-8.  Appendix  Table  V 
Molasses,  beet,  IM 
for  horses.  301 
pigs.  4il8 
sheep,  530 
steers,  lift 
Molasses,  cane,  183 
for  calves,  41Q 
cows,  182 
horsos,  301 
steers,  4.'>H 

Molasses-bcet  pulp,  see  Beet  pulp,  molasse«- 
Molasses  feeds,  1  s7 

for  horses.  301  ' 
Molasslne  meal,  182 
Mules.  281,  332 

Muscles,  cause  of  contraction  unknown,  101 
increase  thru  exercise.  Z5 
of  pigs,  infiuenoe  of  com  feedlas 

on.  94-^ 
see  Protein, 
Muscular  contraction,  56.  57,  101 
Muscular  energy,  may  come  from  protein. 
&6,  <ML  101 
produced  by  burning  car- 
bohydrates and  fat,  lOQ 
production  of,  lUl 

Natal  grass,  214 

Net  energy,  see  Energy,  net 

Net  nutrients,  see  Nutrients,  net 

Now  corn  product,  123 

Nitrogen,  in  feeds,  as  a  fertiliser,  2Z3 
In  fresh  excrement,  278 
produced  yearly  by  farm  animals. 
279 

voided  by  farm  animals,  278 
Nitrogen-free  extract  in  feeds,  how  deter- 
mined. 10 
Nitrogenous  compounds  In  plants,  5 
Nitrogenous  food,  41 
Nitrogenous  waste  In  urine.  47^  59.  100 
Nutrients,  defined.  12 
Nutrients.  12 

digestible.  17,  32 
distribution  of  absorbed.  33 
final  uses  of.  31 
in  feeding  stuffs,  explained,  & 
required  oy  dairy  cows,  lOg,  39S-4Q5 
horsos.  2H5-02 
pigs,  572-3 
Sheep,  107,  561-2 
steers,  493-4 
total  digestible.  11 
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NatritlTO  ratio.  41 

for  work  horses.  211Q 

how  calculated  and  expressed.  4J 

may  bo  wide  for  maintenance,  &1 

narrow  and  w^lde,  11 

narrow  favors  rapid  ^owth,  Qi 

wide  may  depress  dlgesUbUlty.  51=2 

Oat  dual.  lAl 
Oat  feed.  IM 
Oat  bay.  2m 
Oat  hulls,  im 

Oat  meal  for  calves.  414.  42a 
Oat  middlings.  101 
OaU,  169 

bleached.  ]Mi 
by-products  of,  IflQ 
cupped.  1^ 
for  calves,  419 

cows,  aiifl 

foals. 

horses.  2 99-300 
pigs.  5111 
sheep.  &2H 
steers.  4.^5 
no  stimulating  principle  in.  IflQ 
wclRht  of. 
see  Cereals 
Oat  straw.  21ii 

for  horses.  312 
sheep,  51iSi 
steers,  478 
Oat  substitutes  for  horses,  SflQ 
Odors  in  milk,  due  to  feed.  355 
Oil  cake,  see  Linseed  meal  or  cake 
Oils,  see  Fats 
Olein.  5,  ^ 

Oleomargarine  for  calves.  414 

Omasum,  LS 

Order  and  quiet.  Importance  of.  for  cows,  400 

sheep.  MS 
steers,  QUU 

Orchard  grass,  208 

Ox,  body  temperature  of,  && 

composition  of  body.  15 

hicreoso  by,  in  1  day,  41 

see  Steer 

Oxygen,  breathed  by  ox  in  1  day.  42 
Oxygen  intake  increased  during  work.  IQl 

PalatabiUty.  30^  113 
Palmltln.  5 
Palm  nut  cake,  367 
Pancreas,  21i 
Pancreatic  Juice,  23 
Para  grass,  21ii 
Parsnips.  243 

for  horses.  317 
Pasturage  vs.  soilage  for  cows.  2fi& 
Pasture,  abuse  of,  214 

annual,  for  sheep,  MH 
effects  of  feeding  concentrates  to 
cows  on,  401-3 
on  milk  yield  and  composi- 
tion. 3ii2 
fattening  cattle  on,  501-4 
for  beef  cattle,  501—4 
horses,  310 
piKS,  fiOS-15 
sheep,  544-7 
gains  by  steers  from.  6111=4 
midsummer  shortaRo  of.  214 
milk  from  I  acre,  Ziiii 
Paunch,  18^  22 

see  Stomach 
Pea-cannery  refuse,  235.  258 
Pea  meal,  see  Poa,  field 
Peanut.  178.  iim 
Peanut  cake  or  meal,  11& 
Peanut  hulls,  179 
Peauuta  for  pigs,  007  620 
Peanut  vine  hay,  238 
Pea,  field.  179^  235 
for  horses,  305 
sheep,  532.  535 
pigs.  605,  012 
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hay,  235 

for  sheep.  Sl3l5 
Pea.  Tangier,  23ii 
Pea\ine  silage.  235 

fattening  sheep  on,  542 
Pcavlno  waste,  from  canneries.  235 
Pentosans.  3-4 

a  source  of  body  fat,  82 

muscular  energy.  1D2 

in  dried  brewers'  grains,  Jji^ 

in  fiax  seed.  115 
Pentose.  3-4 
Pepsin,  21i.  21 
Peptones,  21L  20 

Phosphate,  calcium,  for  farm  animals,  66.  Q4 
Phosphate,  ground  rock,  for  farm  animals,  00 

foals.  320 
pigs.  81-2 

Phosphoric  acid  in  feeds  as  a  fertilizer.  273. 

275 

in  fresh  manure.  277 
produced   yearly  by  farm 

animals.  279 
voided  and  retained  by  farm 
animals.  213 
Phosphorus,  effect  of  low  supply,  64,  81 

feeds  low  in,  and  rich  In,  04-5. 

Appendix  Table  VI 
in  bran.  L5Z 
in  nerve  cells.  63 
inorganic,  for  pigs,  81 
required  for  maintenance,  04 

growth,  81 
stored  by  calf.  20 
withholding  from  pigs.  81 
Pigeon-grass  seed  for  lambs,  528 
pigs.  525 

Pigs.  5flft-fl32 

iFor  value  of  various  feeds  for  pigs  see 
Ifferent  feeds;  i.e..  Corn,  Clover  hay, 
etc.) 

air  breathed  by.  02 

bacon  production,  requirements  for,  584 

barrows  vs.  sows,  583 

birth  weight  of,  «i28 

body  of.  composition,  15 

body  temperature  of,  55 

bono  for,  ground.  573 

breed  te-sts,  582 

calves  and  lambs  compared.  425 
composition  of  increase  during  fatten- 
ing, 83 
concentrates  for.  587-008 
cooking  feed  for,  2ti'.)  576 
correctives  of  mineral  nature  for,  S7Q 
digestibility  of  food  by.  52 
dressed  carcass,  per  cent  yielded  by. 

584 

droppings  of  corn-fed  steers  for,  434. 

452.  425 

economy  of  meat  production  by,  90. 

5IV8-70 

compared  with  lambs,  55Z 
exercise  lor.  a31 
fattening.  0311 

fattening  period,  effect  of  lengthening, 

568  -70.  lillD 
feed  eaten  daily.  568-9 

eaten  for  IflQ  lbs.  of  gain.  608=ft 

utilization  of.  by,  5Z1 
feeds  for,  .587-623 
feeding  corn  exclu.slvely,  92-5 

firaln  on  pasture.  (i09 
norganic  phosphorus  to.  81 -2 
thru  the  dam.  568-70 
following  steers.  495 
forage  crops,  for  608-2 1 
gains  from  birth  to  maturity.  568-70 

droppings  of  steers,  434.  405 
grain,  amount  to  feed  on  pasture,  002 
grinding  grain  for,  208.  573-6 
ground  bono  for,  573 

ground  rock  phosphate  for.  81-2 
ogging  down  corn,  588 

ripe  grain.  615 
home  markets  for  pork  products,  031 
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Pigs,  eontinvtd 

influence  of  feed  on  body,  92-0 

length  of  fattening  period 
on  gains.  568-70.  BSQ 
intestines.  length  of.  r>Hi 
light  vs.  heavy  feeding,  r,77 
maintenance  requiremunts  of.  511 
milk  onlv  fur,  Zii 
mlllc.  rich  and  poor,  for,  7& 
mineral  matter  for.  Si -2.  573.  SZfl 
number  In  Utter.  627 
nutrient  requirements  of.  512 
phosphoruH-poor  rations.  elTtM:t  of.  til 
poric  from,  see  Porli 
preparation  of  food  for,  fi7a-7 
quarters  for,  FtR i 
razor  l>ac><, 

returns  from,  compared  with  other  farm 

animals.  9(L  508 
rich  and  poor  milk  for,  2A 
rougliage  for,  OQS  2:i 
salt  required  by.  .''>7'J 
self  fe<!ders  for.  .'>7H 
shelter  for.  HM 

soaking  feed  for.  51,  271.  576-7 
Boft  pork  from,  sdoPork.  soft 
sow,  sec  Sows 
stock  foods  for.  5S0 

strength  of  bones  affected  by  feed.  81-2. 

02-4 

Stubble  fields,  gleaning.  616 
succulent  feeds  for.  m)H-2 1 
summer  care  and  feed  of.  Q24 
summer  vs.  winter  feeding  of.  5S1 
tuberculosis,  from   tuberculous  steers, 
5flZ 

thru  feeding  infected  milk, 

types  of.  552 
unweantxl,  gains  by.  569 
water  required  by.  Ulil 
weight  at  birth.  ii2h 
wetting  feed  for.  r,77 
winter  care  and  feed  of,  fi2fi 
see  Swine,  and  Sows 
Plants  and  animals  compared,  LA 
Plants,  carbon  dioxid,  food  material  for,  I 
composition,  at  dlfTeront  stages  of 
maturitv.  dli 
factors  Innuenclng.  4S- 
50. 

elements  present  in,  1 

food  of.  1=2 

how  they  grow,  1-7 

poHonous.  2.)0-3 

support  animal  life.  Z 

the  source  of  animal  life,  Z 

use  of  mineral  matter  in,  2 

water  required  by.  1 
Plant  substances,  how  grouped,  8-lQ 
Poisonous  plants.  250-3 
Pork,  effects  of  acorns  on.  IHS 

barley  on,  102.  586,  50O 

beans  on,  180,  585.  605 

buckwheat  on,  171.  5115 

corn  on,  U2-6.  .'>S5 

Unseed  meal  on,  004 

millet  on,  170 

molasses  on,  QJA 

oats  on.  586 

peas  on.  586.  QQ5 

peanut  feeding  on,  178.  238. 

680^  jm 

roots  on. 

rye  shorts  on.  503 
skim  milk,  on  .'>s6 
soybeans  on.  5so.  QQQ_ 
Bquash(«s  on.  620 
velvet  beans  on,  23Z 
Pork,  soft,  causes  of.  585 
Potash,  as  a  fertilizer  In  feeds,  273.  275. 
Appendix  Table  IH 
in  fresh  manure,  278 
produced  yearly  by  farm  animals.  2Zfi 
voided  by  farm  animals.  2Zji 


Potassium  chlorid.  feeding  in  place  of  saJt. 

02 

Potassium  in  blood. 
Potatoes,  213 

dried.  2M. 
for  cows,  2S5 

horses,  318 

pigs,  iim 

Poultry,  returns  of.  compared  with  olber 

farm  animals,  00 
Prairie  hay  for  cowit.  dlH 
horses,  MQ. 
sheep,  536 
Btoers.  4G7,  43Q 
Pregnant  animals,  food  requirements  of,  SZ 
Preparation  of  feeds.  207-71 
Preparing  feed,  general  conclusions  on.  2Z1 
Prickly  comfrey,  248 
Prickly  pear.  2t'.)-.^»0 
for  silage. 
see  Cacti 

Products,  edible,  returned  by  various  farm 

animals,  lid 
Profitable  farming.  Ix-x 
I'roprietary  feodJ.  Lia 
Protein,  5=2 

absorption  of.  33 

amount  in  rations,  adapting  to  local 

conditions,  146 
a  cell  stimulant.  61 

body,  a  source  of  muscular  energy.  LQ2 

building  of  body.  21 

compar^Hl  with  other  nutrients  for  pro- 
ducing work.  Iil2 

complete  and  incomplete.  Zfl 

crude,  5. 

digestibility  of.  M 
how  determined  in  feeds,  ft 
in  ripening  clover.  231 
corn.  1 1-2 
timothy.  2QQ 
In  young  and  mature  grass.  204 

digestion  of.  26 

effects  of  carbohydrates  in  sparing.  56, 

5t>-«>i 

excessive  feeding  of.  QQ 
fats  In  sparing.  59-61 
fet^ding  only.  QQ 
fat  formed  from,  S2 

feeding  carbohydrates  and  fats  with.  fiO. 

f;aln  In,  by  growing  ox.  Hi 
ncreaso  of.  during  growth,  7.S-6 
liberal    supply    essential    to  normal 

grow  111.  ID 
minimum  requirement,  60-2 
by  cows.  01 
horses. 
steers.  Ql 

percentage    stored    In    body  during 

growth.  Ui 
replaced  by  amlds,  62 
required  for  growth,  za 

maintenance.  5&=fi2 
source  of  muscular  energy,  IQ2 
stored  by  calf.  Zli 
waste  of.  from  body.  59 
Protein  metabolism.  34.  59-62.  79-81 
Proteln-rlch  rations,  clTect  on  fat  In  mUk. 
350 

Protein  supply  must  be  ample.  Al 
Protein  tissue,  storage  of.  75-6 

waste  of,  during  work,  K2Q 
Proteoses.  20^  2Z 
Protoplasm,  plant.  3i  5. 
Prussic  acid,  plants  carrying,  25Q 
Ptyalln.  20,  21 

Public  tests  of  dairy  cows,  afll:^ 

Pumpkins,  212 
for  cows.  247 
pigs,  ii2Q 
Pumpkin  seeds,  2A1 
Purslane,  2M 

Quarters  for  farm  animals,  see  Shelter 
Quiet,  importance  of,  for  form  aoimais.  TA 
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Bam.  feed  and  care  of.  Sifl 

•eo  Sheep 
Rape,  dwarf  Essex.  2M 
for  cattlo,  2Aii 
pigs,  till 
sheep,  540-7 
Rapeaeed  cake.  'dSUL  SfiZ 
Rations.  12 

balanced.  17 

limitations  of.  LL5 
bulklnoss  of.  Importanco  of,  113 
calculating,  for  dairy  cows.  I'M,  140-5 
fattening  steers.  laa-H 
■teers  at  re«t,  116-8. 
124-5 

complete  and  incomplete.  Zl 
compounding,  for  dairy  cows.  410-11 
digestibility  of.  affected  by  acid,  52 

age  of  an- 
imal, 
brood  of  an- 
imal. &3 
carbohy- 
drates, 
291 
cooking,  51 
drying  green 
forage.  5U 
fat,  &2 
kind  of  an- 
imal, 52 
salt.  52 
steaming,  51 

economical,  for  farm  animals.  13»-4S. 

410 

fed  cows  on  tost.  3S3 

ftH)dlng  wide  and  narrow  to  steers,  HI 

for  dairy  cows,  standards  for  computing, 

see  Fooding  standards 
for  various  farm  onimals.  see  Feeds 
general  hlntf  on  computing.  LLi=5 
general  requiromcnt.a  of,  1 1 2-fi 
hints  on  calrulating.  Uii 
influence  of  scanty,  on  growth.  00-S 
maintenance.  17,  54-74 
economlcair4»<.  5Ji 
for  mature  animals,  54-74 

growing  steers.  9<V-H 
for  various  farm  animals.  Appendix 
Tables  IV  and   V.  see  also 
Horse,  Pig.  etc. 
heat  requirements  in.  SS 
influence  of  quiet  on,  58 

restlcssnesa  on.  5& 
temperature  on,  2lQ 
protein  required  in,  60-2 
should  vary  according  to  body  sur- 
face. 53 
see  Maintenance  ration 
meaK«'r,  effect  of,  on  growing  steers.  Oft-H 
poor.  fair,  and  good.  lor  dairy  cows.  4 IQ 
practical     considerations  concerning. 
112-0 

practical,  for  steers.  494 
standard,  see  Feeding  standards 

Rations  and  focdinK  standards,  general  con- 
clusions. 115 

Red  clover,  see  Clover,  red 

Red  dog  flour.  15ii 
for  pigs.  QQ3 

Red  top  grawi.  20H 

Regularity,  importance  of,  for  farm  animals. 

Rennet.  21 

Rennln,  21 
Rescue  grass,  213 

Respiration  apparatus,  description.  Al 
Respiration  studies  with  ox,  ±1 
Reticulum,  m 
Rice.  IM 

damaged,  value.  167 

rfcd.  feeding  value.  1 1>7 

returns  from  sack  of.  Ififl 

rough,  for  horses,  ^Qh 
Rice  bran,  IM 
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Rice  by-products  and  rough  rice  for  steera. 

A5Z 

Rico  by-products  for  pigs,  QQ7 
Rico  hulls,  danKerous  to  animals,  166 
Rice  meal  for  calves,  4ir> 
Rice  polish,  feeding  value,  IQl 
Rice  straw.  217 

Roads,  draft  required  on  various,  2S3 
Rock  phosphate,  see  Phosphate,  rock 
Roots  and  silage,  dry  matter  In.  211 
relative  cost  of,  242 
yield  of,  211 
Roots  and  tubers.  240-5 
costly,  241.  2A2 
for  cows.  383-5 
horses.  317 
pigs.  Q17-9 
sheep,  211.  53S-40 
steers,  4H1.  482-3 
how  fod  in  Canada  and  Great  Britain. 
211 

influence  of  feeding  on  bacon,  5M 

use  in  st'Oer  feeding  In  Great  liritain,  241 

stock  feoding.  240 
vs.  concentrates  for  dairy  cows.  240,  383 
TS.  corn  silage,  241.  3&1 
for  lambs.  539 
steers,  liil 
value  of  dry  matter  in.  21Q 
yield  of.  and  dry  matter  In.  241.  212 
Roughage«.  IQ 

adai^tlng  proportion  of  roughages  and 
concentrates  to  local  conditions, 
I4rt 

carbonaceous,  need  supplement,  313 
digestibility  of.  affected  by  carbohy-> 

drates.  51 
affected  by  nitrogenous  matter,  52 
effect  of  storage  on  diKestibillly  of,  50 
excess  injurious  to  horses,  292  .{O'J 
for  various  farm  animals,  see  Feeds 
losses  of  energy  in  digestion  of.  4H 
mjcessity  of.  for  calves.  Z^i 
cows,  22 
herblvora.  71-2 
horses,  Z3 
sheep,  22 
8t<M^rs,  Z2 
swine.  iUQ 
steaming  for  cattle.  2iis 
Rumen,  LS 
Ruminants.  IB 

digestibility  of  food  by,  02 
digestion  of,  21 
Russian  thistle.  212 
Rutabagas,  213 
for  norses,  317 
lambs.  539 
steers,  483 
Rye.  IM 

effect  on  dairy  product*.  104,  2AQ 
for  cows.  3(>o 
hay,  21D 
horses.  303 
pasture,  209-10 
pigs.  5ii3 
silage.  210.  333 
see  Cereals 
Rye  grass.  English,  211 
Italian,  211 
Rye  pasture  injures  flavor  of  milk.  21Q 
Rye  straw,  ilij 

Sagebrush.  213 

Sauva.  action  on  food.  2Q. 

amount  Bocretcd,  Ifl 
Salt,  common.  06 

effect  of  excessive  consumption  of.  flfi 

on  digestibility.  52 
for  calves.  112 
cows.  405 
horses,  2&5 
pigs.  52fl 
sheep.  517 
steers.  IQfl 
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Salt,  eontintitd 
In  blood,  63 

Influence  on  digestibility.  S2 
need  of.  by  farm  animals,  66 
withholding,  from  cows.  fH 
Salt  bush,  iia 

Salt-marsh  hay  for  cows,  214.  379 
Saltpeter  In  com  foraue.  2^ 
Scandinavian  food  unit  system.  12& 
Scarlet  clover,  see  Criouon  clover 
Scours  in  calvoa.  42H 
Screenings,  hvc  Wheat  screenings 
Self  feeders  for  plgK.  Hlh 

sheep, 

steers.  447 
Separator  skim  milk,  aoe  SIdm  milk 
Serradella.  2M 
Serum  albumin,  33 
Serum  globulin.  33 
Sesame  oil  cake. 
Shallu.  LM 

Shallu  fodder  and  stover,  202 
Shearing.  elTi»ct  of  frequent,  [i2U 
Sheep.  ftOT-tt? 

(For  the  value  of  different  feeds  for 
sheep,  see  the  various  feeds:  i.e..  corn, 
clover  hay,  etc.) 

age,  influence  of.  on  gains.  &12 

air  required  by.  tiZ 

body  temperature  of.  &5 

breeding  studios  of.  ^M. 

breed  tests  of.  r»Ot>- 1  o 

care  and  management  of,  548—67 

composition  of  body.  15 

Concentrat<w  for,  .^  J I  -.S3 

cost  of  gains  by.  Iiill 

daily  gain  of.  517.  iilil 

danger  from  feeding  mangels.  242,  538 

dipping.  51L1 

droKsed  carcass,  per  cent  yielded  by,  HIS. 
exorcise  for.  514 
fattening.  5f>()-4 

different  ages.  512 

in  Great  Britain.  538 

in  small  bands.  riV>t 

in  the  corn  belt,  5ii4 

in  the  East,  5M 

In  the  fall. 

in  the  West,  fiaa 

length  of  feeding  period.  5fil 

proportion  of  concentrates  for.  561 

ratlon.s  for,  521-47.  fiiil 
ftadlng.  hints  on.  ■'•>(.>0  4 
feed  raclcs  for.  513 
feeds  for.  5i>  i  -47 
flock,  nroper  size  of.  .508 
general  problems  in  sheep  htisbandry, 

gestation  period.  548 

grinding  grain  for.  203.  &1A 

increase  during  fattening.  83 

legume  hay  for.  importance  of,  fi33=fi 

mutton  and  Merino,  compared.  608 

regularity  and  quiot  for.  518 

returns    compared    with    other  farm 

animals.  i>0 
roughages  for,  5113-7 
■alt  consumed  by.  517 
•elf  feeders  for.  5 1 5 
shearing  before  fattening,  511 
shelter  for.  5i:^ 
shrinkage  in  shipping,  519 
slaughter  tests.  518 
soilage  for  cvres  and  lambs,  till 
stomach  worms.  5^ 
succulent  feeds  for,  538-47 
turning  to  pasture,  558 
unusual  feeds  for.  .'VP 7 
water  requlretl  by.  510 
weight  of  dressed  carcass,  &1S 

fattened,  517-8 
winter  care  of,  550 
wlnt«r  quarters  for,  513.  550 
wool  production,  sco  Wool 
•oe  Ewes  and  Lambfi 


Shelter,  for  cows,  105 

farm  animals.  59 
horses. 
pigs.  5M 
sheep,  .'jl.l.  &5Q 
steers.  445-7 
Sblpatuff,  see  Wheat  feed 
Shock  com.  for  steers.  471 

value  in  feeding,  Ififi 
see  Com  fodder 
Shocking  com.  196 
Shorts,  see  Middlings,  wheat 
Shoto8.  care  and  feud  of, 

see  Pigs 
Shredding  com  forage,  192 

SCO  Corn  forage 
Shrinkage  in  shipping  sheep.  519 

steers.  ifiS 

Silage.  254-64 

advantaRe8  of,  252 
alfalfa,  228.  25S 
apple  puraace  258 
as  a  feeding  stulT.  25ft 
beet  leaves  for.  243,  258 
clover.  2:i2.  258 
Silage,  corn.  198  201.  252 
for  beef  cows.  4H4-5 

dairy  cows,  259.  371>-82 

ewes,  551i^ 

horses.  317 

pigs.  ti21 

sheep,  5:tft-4a 

steers,  474-80 
removing  ears  from  com  before  ensHiog. 
201 

vs.  appli^,  242 
vs.  corn  fodder,  199.  330 
vs.  hay  for  cows.  381 
vs.  roots.  24Q 

for  cows.  3M 
lambs.  539 
steers.  481 
vs.  shock  com  for  steers.  480 
vs.  sugar  t)L>ets  for  cows.  38A 
Silage,  cost  of  producing.  25A 
cowpea.  '2'u\.  258 

for  dairy  cows,  374 
crops  suitable  for,  252 
curt^d  corn  forage  for.  2DQ 
dlgi«tibillty  of.  51 
cffocts  on  milk,  38Q 
for  beef  cattle.  474-82 
frosted  corn  for,  2DQ 
losses  in  silo,  2il5 
mixed,  for  cows,  382 
mouldy,  dangerous.  312 
pea  vine,  235 

preservation,  manner  of,  25A 

position  of.  on  stock  farm,  259 

prickly  pear,  258 

size  of,  proper,  2!i3 

sorghums  for.  203 

southern  vs.  northern  com  for,  Iflfl 

space  occupied  by.  257.  21i4 

steaming.  255 

summer,  2QQ 

for  cows,  403 
thistles  for.  258 
vs.  soilage  for  cows.  260.  3S5 
wast^  in  airtight  silu,  2^ 
weight  of,  2112 
Silage  and  roots,  dry  matter  In,  2A1 

relative  cost  of.  240.  212 

SUo.255^ 

capacity  of.  2&2 
cylindrical.  25fl 

danger  from  carbon  dloxld  in  filling.  2fi3 
economy  of  various  sixes,  256.  2M 
fllling.  2M 
proper  sUe  of.  2ii3 
rat<i  of  fllling.  259 
requisites  of  a  good,  255 
types  of.  25Q 
Skim  milk,  181 
for  cows,  3119 
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Sldm  milk.  eontinxMd 
for  coU«.  32S 

calves.  1 12-5.  418-9 
horses.  152 
pigs.  50&-9 
money  value,  for  pigs.  503. 
pastourizod  for  calves.  419 
proper  proportion  for  pig  TeediDg.  51i8 
substitutes  for.  In  calf  rearing,  421-4 
Sidil.  heat  carried   off   by   water  escaping 
from,  52 

lost  from,  by  radiation  and  con- 
duction, 57 
Slaughter-house  wa.ste.  l»a-4 
Slop,  amount  of  water  In.  for  swlno.  577 

feeding  grain  in  form  of.  to  cows,  4S15. 
Smut,  corn,  2^ 
Soaked  feed,  211 
for  horses,  2ilA 

pigs.  51.  27L  r>7&-7 
Soft  pork,  see  Pork,  soft 
SoUage,  261-7 

advantages  of  partial.  2M 

alfalfa  for.  221 

cereals  for,  2Qfl 

clover  for,  2:i2 

crops  for.  2iili 

defined,  2M 

disadvantages  of.  260.  2M 
for  cows,  'dan 
pigs.  QJii 
sheep,  ■'ill 
labor  involved  in,  2M 
sorghums  for,  2113 
vs.  pasturage,  2(i5 
vs.  silage.  2GU. 
Soiling  chart,  2m 
SorKho,  see  Sorghum,  sweet 
borghum.  sweet,  107.  17U 
for  cows.  360 
pigs.  5<Ki 

Sorghum  fodder  or  hay.  swoet,  201-2 
for  horses.  31 1 
sheep,  Siili 
steers.  4(i7.  490.  4Q1 
Sorghum  hay,  see  Sorghum  fodder 
Sorghum  pasture,  21Li 

for  pigs,  616 
Sorghum  silage,  sweet.  203 
for  cows.  3ii2 
sheep.  543 
steers.  4S(>-1 
Sorghum  soilage.  2ilii 
Sorghum  stover,  sweet.  202 

for  stoers,  472 
Sorghums,  grain,  see  Kaflr.  MIlo.  Petcrita, 

Kaoliang.  Durra.  i3ballu 
Southern  grasses.  21 1-4 
Sow  and  Utter,  care  of.  028 
Sows,  age  to  breed,  620 

care  at  farrowing,  622 
coraiwsition  of  milk,  022 
fee<Ung  exclusively  on  sldm  milk.  23 
gestation  period,  620 
malnt'Cnanco  requirements.  572 
milk,  yield  of.  62 S-!) 
number  of  Utters,  020 
spayed  vs.  unspayed.  583 
vs.  barrows,  &4i3 
wintering,  025 
see  Pigs 
Soybean.  177.  236 
for  calves.  415 
cows,  31tli 
horses. 
pigs.  <,>ori 
shoi^p,  532 
steers.  4G3— 4 
Soybean  cake  for  cows,  367 
Soybean  hay.  236 
for  cows.  aZS 
Soybean  meal  or  cako,  177.  178 

for  cows,  3«>7 
Soybean  pasture  and  corn  for  pigs.  012 
Soybean  sUage  for  cows.  376.  3S£t 


Soybean  straw  for  sheep,  535 
Spayed  vs.  unspayed  sows,  5H3 
Spaying,  effects  of.  on  cows.  353 
Speed  in  relation  to  feed.  2&ii 

work.  288i^  222 

Spelt,  see  Emmer 

Spread  or  margin  in  selling  steera.  431 

Spurrey.  24S 
Squashes,  247 

for  nigs.  02Q 
Stables  for  beef  cattle.  445 
dairy  cattle.  40& 
horses.  2M 
pigs.  581 
sheep.  513 
Stallions,  feed  and  care  of.  32?>-3n 

exercise  for.  329 
St.  Louis  Exposition,  tests  of  dairy  cows  at. 
3'.H-3 

Standard  rations,  see  Feeding  standards 
Starch.  1 

absent  in  flax  seed.  125 
action  of  saliva  on.  2Q. 
digested  by  plyalln.  2fi 
In  corn  kernel.  152 
production  a(.  from  com,  L53 
saccharified,  for  calves,  416 
Starch  values,  Kellner's,  llii 
Starvation,  elfocts  of.  50^  Q7-0 
Steam  engine  .and  animal  compared.  44^  4& 


Steaming  roughage  for  cattle,  2fi& 
sllago.  255 

Steapsin.  23 
Stearin, 

Steer/eedlng,  counsel  in  feed  lot,  493  actei 

importance  of  order  and  quiet 
in,  50a 

requires  business  Judgment,  iflft 
see  Steers 
Steers.  430=606 

(For  the  value  of  the  different  feeds  for 
steers,  see  the  various  foods;  i.e..  com, 
corn  silage,  etc.) 
age.  influence  of  on  gains.  76^  432=a 
breeds  compared.  430-45 
calcium  phosphate  beneflcial  to.  Ofl 
calculating  rations  for,  116-8. 121-5.  l3ft-« 
compared  with  heifers  for  beef.  448 
composition  of.  at  different  ages, 
composition  of  increase  during  fati«3ning. 
83  5 

concentrates  for,  440-60 

confinement  vs.  open  shed  for.  44JIh-7 

cost  of  fattening,  497 

increases  with  age.  76,  432-6 
increases  with  degree  of  finish,  43i0 

counsel  in  the  feed  lot.  493-.'i(j6 

dressed  carcass,  per  cent  yielded  by, 
440.  4J2 

early  maturity  of  beef  breeds.  442 
effects  of  feeding  wide  and  narrow 

rations.  Ql 
fat  of.  effects  of  cotton  seed  on.  174 
fattened  animal,  indications  of,  4il3 
fattening,  methods  of.  50 1  -6 
on  pasture.  501-4 
on  roughage  alone.  470 
on  small  allowance  of  concen- 
trates, 478-9 
ration  for,  4111 

requires  business  judgment. 
499 

•  feed  consumed  by  various  breeds.  440 
f^om  birth  to  maturity, 
432 

feeds  for.  440-83 

feeding  exclusively  on  concentrates.  22 
chieflv  on  roughage  during  first 
of  fattening,  438.  4Ifl 
finished,  cost  of,  432 
frequency  of  feeding,  4SkQ 
gains  on  grass,  .'>()l-5 

from  droppings,  by  hogs,  425 
influenced  by  age.  76,  432=fi 
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Steen.  eontinutd 

getMnK  on  food.  124 

Kraln  foodinK  on  pasture,  502^ 

grazing  un  cowpoa^i  and  corn,  471 

grinding  grain  for.  2*\s,  4,'>  I 

Krowth  under  advors*;  conditions.  95-9 

heavy  and  light  fwding  of  corn.  451 

IncrcaiM)  during  fatu*ning.  83-5 

long  vs.  short  fuodlng.  4jl2 

loose  vs.  tied.  447 

manure  voided  from  birth  to  maturity. 

margin  required  In  fattening.  131 
market  gradt^  compared.  43J>-44 
order,  importance  of.  for.  mm 
pasture  for  fattening,  riOl  -  4 

VB.  summer  feeding,  hQ2 
paved  feed  lots  for, 
pigs  following,  4115 
preparation  of  feed  for,  208,  lMir3 
preparing  for  shipment,  UiS 
profitable  type  of.  444 
proportion  of  valuable  parts  in  carcass, 
ill 

pure-bred,  amount  of  feed  consumed  by. 
440 

cariv  maturity  of,  442 
feea  consumed  by  for  given 
gain,  liu 
quality,  value  of,  443 
quarters  for.  44.'>-7 
quiet,  importance  of.  for.  6QQ 
rations  fed  by  Kritish  feeders.  182 
rations  for  fattening,  449-83.  493-^ 
returns  from,  compared  with  dairy  cow, 

33H-40 

Other  farm 
animals. 

roughage,  feeding  none  to.  72 
roughages,  for,  4t'>fi-H3 
salt  for,  Ififi 
self  feeder  for,  447 
Klu'Iter  for.  445-7 
Nlilpraent,  preparing  for.  Ulfi 
hhort  vs.  long  feeding,  437 
(thrinkage  in  shipping,  lilii 
soaking  corn  for.  4.'il-2 
succulent  feeds  for.  474 -S3 
summer  vs.  winter  foeding,  5Q2 
tied  vs.  loose,  447 

valuable  parts  in  carcassoe  of  various 

breeds.  44.3 
v«.  heifers  for  beef  production,  44S 
water  drunk  from  birth  to  maturity,  432 

required  by.  4nfl 
weight  of  fat.  at  Smlthflcld  Show.  444 

variations  in,  41)7 
wide  and  narrow  ration  for,  ai 
wintering  growing.  489-Ul 
with  grain,  401-2 
without  grain,  im 
Steers  and  pigs,  gain  of,  in  feed  lot.  131 
Stock,  cooked  feed  for,  2iiil 

preparing  feed  for,  267-71 
Stock  foods,  mi 
for  pigs.  51iQ 
forraula?  for.  132. 
Stomach,  capacity  of.  IS 

digestion  in.  20=2 
simple,  20 
Stomachs  of  ruminants,  18.  21 
Stomach  worms  in  sheop7&53 
Stooking  com,  soo  Shocking  com 
Stover,  see  Corn  stover 
Straw,  216-7 

for  horses,  312 
sheep.  &3fi 
steers,  472,  478, 122 
flx>m  cereals,  2JJJ 

legumes  and  other  plants,  213 
Succulent  food,  value  of,  Z3 
for  cows.  403 
horses,  31fi 
pigs,  QQ^ 


Succulent  feed,  eontinusd 

for  sheep,  53S 

steers,  474 
Sucrase,  21 
Sudan  grass,  212 
Sudan  grass  hay  for  steers,  472 
Sugar  beet  pulp,  see  Beet  pulp 
Sugar  beets.  213 
for  cows.  3M 

pigs,  OiS 

sheep,  .'i38 

steers,  liil 
vs.  com  silage  for  cows.  3M 
Sugar  cane,  213 
Sulut  in  wool,  mZ 
Summer  silago.  200 
Sunflower  seed.  179 
Sunflower  seed  cake,  179.  308,  afil 
Sun,  the  source  of  life,  7^  SS 
Swedes,  see  Rutabagas 
Swedish  clover,  see  Clover,  alsike 
Sweet  clover,  see  Clover,  sweet 
Sweet  potato,  211 
Sweet  potatoes  for  pigs.  Q2Q 

steers,  4S2 
Swine,  management  and  feed  of.  021=22 
sec  Pigs 

Systems  of  feeding,  adapting  to  local  oob- 
dltion:i,  Ufi-S 

Tallow,  fed  to  cows.  SiiQ 

rough,  yielded  bj  fteera  of  Ttrlou 

broods,  m 
Tankage.  IM 

for  horses.  3Q& 
pigs  95,  noo-g 
sheep,  533 
see  Flesh  waste 
Teeth,  care  of,  in  horses.  22Z 
Temperature,  body,  of  farm  animals.  iSS 

effects  of  too  high.  In  stsblf. 


59.  2aii 


for  dairy  cowt.  I2S. 


see  Heat 

Teosinte.  2D2 
Tectlng  association, 

387^ 
Thorm.  11 

Thistles,  Uussian.  219 

silage  from,  2^ 
Timothy,  205-8 

effect  of  manuring  on,  206 
yield  at  different  stages.  iQQ. 
Timothy  hay,  205--K 

early  and  lute  cut,  2QQ 
for  cows.  378 
horses.  309 
8he<^p.  535 
steers.  468.  491 
vs.  upland  prairie  hay  for  oows.  Sn 
Tissue  building.  27,  31 
Tree  leaves  and  twigs,  213 
Trotter,  feed  for  the,  335 
Trypsin.  23,  21 

Tuberculous,  pigs  infected  thru  foUoviai 

steers.  597 
spread    by   feeding  InfectM 

milk.  laZ 
Tubers,  see  Roots  and  tubers 
Tunis  grass.  212 
Turnips,  213 
Twigs,  see  Tree  twigi 

Urea.  31  ' 

energy  la,  ^  4Z 
Urine,  31 

fertilizing  constituent*  Tolded  la.  2Zl 

heat  carried  off  by.  12 

nitrogenous  wast'O  in.  by  ox  In  1  day. 

voided  by  farm  animals,  213 

waste  of  nitrogen  in,  IZ 

Variety  of  feeds.  Importance  of.  111 
Veal,  feeding  for,  188 

Dutch.  IM 

Scotch.  ^ 
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Velvet  be»n.  231 
for  cows.  3fl8 
plK".  2lil 
■toers,  238.  Mfi 
Velvet  bean  pasture  for  pigs.  613 
Ventilation,  air  required  br  farm  anlmala.  07 

goo  Air 
Vetch,  hairy.  23li 

common.  225 
Vetch  hay  for  cows.  324 
Villi.  32 

Waste  land  and  waste  feed  utilized  by  live 

stock,  vlli 
Waste  of  body,  disposal  of.  34 
Water,  amount  required  by  animals.  fiS 

calves.  417 
oowa,  GS^  404 
horses.  ^  2^ 
lambs.  MJi 
pigs.  Ml  579 
shcHjp.  0»v  5JLja 
st<*er3,  liUi 
danger  from  drinking  when  overheat- 
od,  2115 

drunk  by  steers  from  birth  to  matur> 

Ity.  432 

effects  of  depriving  animals  of.  58 
evaporated  by  horses,  '2iLi 
evaporation  of.  carries  boat  from 
body,  QQ 

formed  from  breaking  down  food,  OQ 
free  drinking  does  not  cause  body 

waste,  m 
frequency  of  drinking.  69^  IQi 
Influence  on  digestibility  of  foods.  &1 
In  feeds,  how  determined,  ft 
In  plants,  L 

must  bo  warmed  In  body,  69 
stored  in  body  of  ox  in  I  day,  43 
taken  by  ox  in  1  day,  42-3 
vapor  of  lungs,  heat  carried  off  by.  51 
warming  for  cows,  09,  404 

farm  amm&ls,  flO 
Wftt<»ring,  time  for  horses.  2M. 
Weaning  colts,  325 
calves,  419 
lambs, 
_  Digs.  MQ 

Weeds,  silage  from. 

Weight,  body,  variations  In.  of  horse,  2S2 

steer,  4U7 
Wet  beet  pulp,  see  Beet  pulp,  wet 
Wet  brewers'  grains.  s<m3  Brewers"  grains,  wet 
Wetting  feed,  for  cows,  .mh 

pigs.  512 
Wethers,  see  Sheep  and  Lambs 
Wheat,  ILJi 

by-products  of.  l.'Sft-Q 
for  cows,  359 
hay.  21D 
horses.  303 
pigs.  .590. 
sheep.  52a 
steers.  454 
fhwted,  for  lambs.  521 
stock,  L5fl 
low  grade,  for  steers,  455 
shrunken  and  damaged,  for  stock.  lAfl 
see  Cereals 
Wheat  bran, 

cause  of  laxative  effect.  157 
for  calves,  414 
coita,  321i 

cows.  3<>1.  365.  371-4 
horses,  30.'>. 
lambs,  5Iiii 


Wheat  bran,  eontinukl 
for  pigs  M4 

sheep  532.  gSl 
stallions.  32fi 
steers,  4»5 
trotting  horses,  33fl 
phosphorus  in.  157 
poor  In  lime,  152 
uses  for  stock,  153 
Wheat  bread,  feeding  to  animals. 
Wheat  feed,  152 

for  cows,  3112 
Wheat  grass.  211 
Wheat  middlings.  158 
for  cows,  ;iii2 
horses,  306 
pigs.  (K)2~3 
Wheat  pasture  favorably  affocts  milk.  2IQ 
Wheat  screenings,  15S 

for  sheep.  522 
Wheat  short.s,  see  Wheat  middlings 
Wheat  straw,  21ii 
Whey,  182 

for  calves.  422 
cows,  3lil 

piKs.  am 

Whole  milk,  seo  Milk,  cow's 
Wild  grass.  214 

Bvo  Prairie  hay 
Wild  hogs  see  Pigs,  raxorback 

Winter  lambs  564-6 
Wintering  bevT  cows.  4R4-6 

growing  cattlo,  489-92 

horses.  332 

Wolff-Lehmann  feeding  standards.  llQ-2. 

116-S.  Appendix  Table  IV 
Wood  ashe^  for  farm  animals,  lili 
Wiliizilutnphrey  standard,  lil 
Wool,  composition  of,  1U2 

influenced  by  shearing,  52i2 

feed,  m2 
production.  107,  520 
Work.  100-4 

carbon  dioxld  produced  during,  lJU 
effect  on  digestibility  of  feeds.  5L  2&A 
on  mflk  production.  353 
of  practice  on,  103 
energy  requirements  for,  103 
factors  Influencing  offlcioncy  of.  103 
heat  produced  thru,  104 
internal,  produces  heat.  45i  47,  104 
measurement  of,  2ji2 
no*  nutrients  needed  by  horses  for.  2&Z 
nutritive  ratio  for.  290 
of  the  horse.  2S2 

miscellaneous  factors  influencing. 
237 

performed  by  the  horse.  282 
possible  from  1  lb.  of  feed,  284 
protein  waste  during,  100 
relation  of  speed  to,  28H 
relative  value  of  nutrients  for  producing. 
102 

requirements  by  horse  for  light,  medium, 

and  heavy.  2S2 
severe,  by  the  horse,  292 
source  of  energy  for.  102 
typos  of.  performed  by  the  horse.  2SZ 
value  of  feeds  for.  284 
see  Energy 

Work  animals,  nutrient  requirements  of, 

100-4.  2m=2 
see  Horses 
Work  horse,  sec  Horses 
Worms  In  pigs.  031 

Yolk  in  wool,  lilZ 
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